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TO  GEORGE  HENRY  MOORE,  ESQ.,  M.P. 


Mt  Deab  Mr.  MooBEy 

To  you  as  a  dear  personal  friend,  an  incorruptible 
politician,  a  sterling  patriot,  and  especially  as  a  true  and 
constant  advocate  of  the  Irish  tenants'  rights,  and  a  practical 
tenant-righter  yourself,  I,  with  your  kind  permission,  feel 
proud  to  dedicate  the  following  pages.  As  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  brilliant  writer,  and  a  finished  orator,  your  pre- 
eminence is  admitted  by  all ;  and  if  I  refer  to  it  here,  it  is 
because  you  ever  make  your  intellectual  gifts  and  attain- 
ments subsidiary  tp  the  cause  of  creed  and  country. 

A  hundred  cares,  labours,  and  distractions,  must  plead  my 
ax)ology  for  the  many  shortcomings  of  this  little  Work. 
Indeed,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  hardly  ever  sat  down  to  its 
production  without  many  interruptions — a  very  long  one 
even,  since,  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  began  to  write  these  dedi- 
catory word& 

Hoping,  with  almost  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  that  such  a  land  measure  as  will 
secure  to  the  Irish  tenant  a  sure  foothold  in  the  land  of  hia 
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birth  and  love,  without  interfering  with  any  one  right  of  the 
landlord,  except  the  long  possessed  and  long  exercised  right 
to  do  wrong,  will  become  the  law  of  the  land, 

I  am,  my  dear  Friend, 

V/ery  truly  yours, 

PATRICK  LAVELLK 


INTEODUCTION. 


■♦♦■ 


T^nc  following  pages  are  one  of  the  results  of  the  late 
celebrated  action  for  libel — "  M'Culloch  versus  Knox," 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Dublin,  in  the 
month  of  June  last,  and  the  report  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

My  original  intention  was  merely  to  address  a  letter, 
through  the  Press,  to  the  present  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  calling  his  special  attention  both  to  that  case 
and  the  case  of  Mrs.  Lavelle,  as  also  furnished  in  the 
Appendix  j  but,  in  proceeding  with  the  letter,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  manner  any  way 
satisfactory  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  Thus,  what 
was  first  meant  to  be  an  affair  of  a  couple  of  columns  in 
a  journal,  has  resulted,  like  Locke's  Essay  on  Man,  in 
what  may  be  called  a  book* 

Since  I  "^rote  its  first  page,  the  great  Irish  Land 
Question  has  obtained  a  prominence  in  the  public  mind, 
such  as  those  most  interested  in  its  settlement  hardly 
hoped  for  so  soon.  The  London  Times  has  deemed  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  Special  Comnussion  from 
Printinghouse-square  itself  to  report  on  the  entire  sub- 
ject; and  hitherto  the  Commissioner  has  returned  several 
reports— all  admitting  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  final 
adjustment  of  the  great  social  diffieolty^  bat  all  carefully 


Jriik  Timti  M&f  mo,  tat  ooft  bat  tiiRe  Camm^mmKot. 
pe^r-iit**  'A  f:x^!tati,  twn  thna^  Iidi^  lad  oaa  to 

coTitnbfitit^  Tttj  Itfgdj  taiexA,  to  tfaa  gcnoal  find  of 
ifapr,rUiit  ia&jrmiaiMt «» th«  riial  qaMdon. 

T)mt«  w  aIm  "  *  ebid"  ftom  th«  jCeA«  "  ukii^  notes' 
in  IrebuKl,  and  with  impanuli^  and  eonsdcfable  effect. 
Th«  tone  Cff  tfa«  Londui  TTmci'  CommiMioner  has  rattlj 
\m\iTijrtA  aince  theappeannce  of  his  fint  commiinieation. 
In  that,  nixuntf  »( tcnnre  leemed  to  bim  to  **  amount  in 
wiUtanne  to  a  tranafer  of  the  loil  from  th«  landlord  to 
the  tenant,"  but  in  hi*  nbaeqaent  lettcn  he  has  conaider- 
m)Aj  altered  hia  tone. 

Without  venturing  on  any  expreaa  aoladon,  he  Engge»- 
tivel/  propounda  hia  earlier  views  in  the  following 
paragraph  :— 

"  'Die  Iriiih  land  queition  has  become  a  nibject  of  wide 
national  inUrost,  and  will  talce  np  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  of  I'nrliiunent  in  the  next  session.  As  might  have 
Ixixn  exitflcUvl,  a*  it  is  viewed  in  different  aspects  by  dif- 
fnrnnt  ititnrnst*,  opinion  renpecting  it  varies  coaeiderably; 
but  tlii^rn  in  a  gnnoral  conviction  that  some  change  is 
mijiiiniil,  and  vinlnnt  measures  have  been  put  forward  as 
the  only  aolution  of  the  problem.  Men  of  all  parties  have 
at]niiltu<l  the  nooossity  of  one  reform  of  evident  justice— 
tlio  loouritiK  the  Iriiih  tenant  compensation  for  the  im- 
jirovemonti  lie  may  have  annexed  to  the  soil ;  but  several 
bills  introduced  with  this  object  have,  for  different 
riMsiins,  proved  uniuccesBful.  Meanwhile,  even  the  most 
pmotica)  statesmen  allow  that  the  relations  of  landlord 
■lid  t«UHiil  in  Inland  are  not  in  a  aatisfoctory  sute,  and 
ntfurms  of  a  very  radical  kiwi  have  been  advocated  by  a 
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not  contemptible  party.  It  is  urged  that  the  ordinary 
rights  of  ownership  in  land  in  Ireland  must  be  largely 
modified  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  occupiers, 
and  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,  the 
Irish  farmer  should  be  assured  a  firmer  hold  than  he  has 
on  the  soil  It  is  said  that,  as  Irish  society  is,  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  the  landed  proprietor  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  public  good ;  that  it  places  his  tenant  in  a  state  of 
mere  dependence ;  that  rack-rents,  precarious  tenures,  dis- 
content, hatred,  injustice,  and  crime  are  the  miserable  but 
inevitable  results;  and  that  Ireland  can  have  neither  pros- 
perity nor  peace  until  the  occupying  tenantry  shall  have 
obtained  a  more  durable  interest  in  the  land  than  they 
are  likely  to  have  as  things  now  are.  Schemes,  accord- 
ingly, of  the  most  revolutionary  character,  amounting  in 
substance  to  a  transfer  of  the  soil  from  the  landlord  to 
the  tenant,  subject  to  a  quit-rent,  have  been  propounded 
by  men  of  no  small  reputation  in  economic  science,  and 
are  known  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  some  at  least  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Even  statesmen  of  the 
highest  distinction,  and  conscious  of  their  great  responsi- 
bility, seem  to  think  that  the  landed  system  of  Ireland 
must  be  changed  in  some  way  that  shall  augment  the 
interest  of  the  occupier  in  his  holding,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Bright,  perhaps,  their  language  has 
hitherto  been  vague  and  undefined." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  legislation  on 
such  a  basis  and  assumption  as  this,  will  not  be  even 
illusory.  The  Irish  tenant-farmers  are  now  become  too 
weU  "  educated"  in  their  rights,  to  accept  as  final  any 
settlement  not  based  on  the  recognition — the  funda- 
mental truth  that  the  land  is  theirs^  and  that  the  land- 
lord's right  is  strictly  limited  to  that  of  rent. 

'*  Grod  made  the  land,"  says  Mill;  and  if  we  put  our- 
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edwm  tha  qileetiod^  as  it  is  put  in  ito  own  pkoe  iB  tbote 
pagee,  ''For  whom  did  Ha  make  ilba  landf'-^is  ooi' 
answer  to  be,  <'  Fca*  a  few,  to  do  with  it  as  they  like,  aa 
bemg  their  own  T  Or,  rather,  "  For  the  many,  for  their 
use  and  benefit,  that  by  their  Industry  they  might  dere^ 
lop  its  latent  powers  of  productiveness  to  the  utmost, 
and  thus  bring  its  produce  to  a  nummwn  for  the  commoi^ 
benefit  of  all  1"  To  our  mind,  the  latter  answer  seems 
self-evident,  and  therefore  incapable  of  proo£  The  land 
tenure  of  evey  other  country  in  the  globe  is  based  on 
the  recognition  of  its  truth.  The  veiy  Word  of  Ood 
Himself  declares  it  when  it  says,  ^  but  the  earth  He 
gave  to  the  children  of  men." 

In  the  ejes  of  the  "Commissioner,"  however,  the 
landowner's  property  in  the  soil  is  absolute ;  he  has  a 
right,  not  merely  to  a  just  and  equitable  rent  from  the 
soil,  but  to  the  very  material  of  the  soil  itself,  to  tha 
exclusion  of  all  others  whomsover ;  and  the  right  of  the 
tenant  only  extends  to  "  compensation"  for  his  labour 
flcnd  outlay.  The  landlord  neither  laboured  nor  laid  out 
money  on  the  land,  yet  his  claim  to  every  morsel  of  earth, 
stone,  sand,  fish,  game,  minerals,  therein  is  to  exist  for 
ever — ^it  is  "  revolutionary"  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to 
ask  a  secure  foothold  on  the  land  that  bore  him  and  his 
sires.  Thus  is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  reversed,  that ''  the  land  of  Ireland — ^the  land  of  any 
country — ^belongs  to  the  people  of  that  country  ;"*  and  the 
Times'  Commissioner,  by  implication,  holds  that  the  land 
of  Ireland,  at  least,  belongs  not  to  the  Irish  people,  but  to 
a  mere  fraction  of  that  people,  and  a  fraction,  for  the 

*  Prinmplei  ef  Foltt  EcOn.  B.  2,  0.  %. 
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ixiost  party  wboae  foreign  Ancestors  obtained  that  land 
bjr  oonfiacation,  qK>liation,  and  massacre. 

Land  legislation  in  all  other  countries  has  been  based 
on  this  principle  of  Mill's  for  ages  past.  It  is,  therefore, 
high  time  that  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  light  of 
elementary  truth  should  be  admitted  into  the  legislative 
councils  of  England  on  this  vital  question ;  and  that,  in 
any  measures  to  be  adopted  therein,  account  should  be 
taken  even  of  the  iniquitous,  agrarian  legislation  of  all 
past  times,  with  a  view  of  not  merely  doing  justice,  but 
even  of  showing  generosity,  to  the  long-wronged  tenants. 
And  yet,  **  long-wronged"  as  these  tenants  have  been, 
they  seek  not  for  "generosity^* — they  demand  simple 
justice.  They  require,  that,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  reahn 
has  no  power  to  limit  the  tenure  of  the  man  who  is 
called  the  '*  proprietor^'  of  the  land,  so  the  "  proprietor," 
on  his  part>  must  have  no  power  to  restrict  the  tenure  of 
him  who  tills  the  land,  and  by  his  toil  and  industry 
makes  it  furnish  food  for  ^  owner,"  sovereign,  and  all. 

In  now  dealing  with  this  momentous  question,  the 
legislature  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  in  the 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Pennefather,  "  The  legislation  on 
this  subject,  is  a  progressive  code,  giving  in  each  success 
give  act  additional  remedies  to  the  landlord  (Charge 
in  an  ejectment  case  at  Hilary  Term,  1843).  "  A  code," 
which  the  learned  judge  himself  summarised,  but  which 
(yConnell  more  fully  illustrated  as  follows : — 

''It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  to  legislate  against  the 
landlord  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  lus  property,  or  to  de- 
preciate it;  and  that,  therefore,  no  law  ought  to  be  enacted 
to  benefit  the  tenant  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord. 
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'<  Those  who  reason  thus  totallj  forget  that  several 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  bees  passed  in  favour  of  the  land* 
lord,  and  against  the  tenant.  Let  there  be  no  Act  of 
Parliament  on  either  side,  and  the  condition  of  the 
tenant  will  be  greatly  benefited,  by  depriving  the  land- 
lord of  much  of  the  legal  machinery  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  extort  exhorbitant  rents  from  the  occupying 
tenants.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  repeal 
a  few  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  to  restore  the  ancient 
common  law  of  England  with  respect  to  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant. 

"  For  example — ^if  there  were  no  Act  of  Parliament 
in  favour  of  the  landlord,  he  could  distrain  the 
tenant  who  owed  him  rent,  but  he  could  not  sell  the 
distress.  The  distress  would  remain  in  his  hands  as  a 
security  or  pledge,  which  the  tenant  could  at  any  time 
redeem  by  paying  the  rent.  The  Act  of  Parliament, 
therefore,  which  gave  the  landlord  liberty  to  sell  the 
effects  seized  for  rent,  took  away  a  great  benefit  from  tho 
tenant — that  is,  the  right  of  redeeming  his  property; 
and  this  benefit  will  be  more  distinctly  understood,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  property  sold  as  a  distress  is  almost 
always  sacrificed  at  a  miserable  undervalue. 

"  The  next  advantage  which  the  landlord  got  over  the 
tenant  was  by  another  Act  of  Parliament.  If  the  tenant's 
lease  did  not  contain  an  express  clause  of  re-entry  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  it  was  impossible  for  the  landlord 
to  evict  the  tenant  for  owing  him  rent.  And  even  when 
there  was  such  a  clause  in  the  lease,  there  were  technical 
difficulties  which  made  it  nearly  impossible  to  evict  the 
tenant  for  non-pa3rment  of  rent.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
intervened  on  behalf  of  the  landlord,  and  dispensed  with 
all  matters  of  form.  It  enabled  the  landlord  by  mere 
service  of  an  ejectment  to  proceed  to  evict  the  tenant 
who  owed  him  a  year's  rent.     K  a  bad  season  occurred 
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(and  what  is  more  frequent  1)  or  if  two  bad  seasons  came 
consecutively  (which  is  not  unfrequent)  the  tenant  was  and 
is,  by  this  statute,  placed  altogether  in  the  power  of  his 
landlord.  No  matter  what  improvements  the  tenant 
might  have  made,  if  he  has  not  a  year's  rent  to  the  day, 
the  landlord  can  evict  him — can  take  the  benefit  of  all 
bis  improvements,  and  afterwards  put  him  into  gaol  for 
the  rent,  after  seizing  under  execution,  and  selling  any 
other  property  he  may  have. 

"  The  third  Act  of  Parliament — the  additional  power 
given  to  the  landlords  over  the  tenants — ^was  this  :  We 
have  seen  that  the  tenant  might  have  been  evicted  by 
the  landlord,  if  hi^  bargain  was  that  the  landlord  should 
have  a  right  of  re-entry  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  but 
the  landlord-power  over  the  tenant  in  this  respect 
was  increased  by  another  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  even 
in  cases  when  it  was  not  the  tenant's  bargain  or  agree- 
ment that  the  landlord  should  have  that  power,  which 
was  not  in  the  lease,  yet  the  third  statute  gave  the  land- 
lord that  power,  which  was  not  i^  the  lease,  and  enables 
him  to  evict  the  tenant,  as  if  that  power  had  been  in  the 
lease. 

'<  A  fourth  Act  of  Parliament  gave  the  landlord  this 
additional  advantage  :  that  if  the  tenant,  when  distrained 
upon,  insisted  that  his  rent  was  paid,  and  failed  in  prov- 
ing that  it  was  discharged  to  the  last  farthing — if  lus 
proof  of  pa3rment  failed  to  the  amount  of  one  farthing, 
the  tenant  then  is  made  liable  to  pay  double  costs ! 

"The  landlord-power  over  the  tenant  was  again  in- 
creased by  a  fifth  Act  of  Parliament.  The  ejectment 
against  a  ruined  tenant  was  an  expensive  remedy.  The 
landlord  is,  therefore,  by  a  fifth  statute,  relieved  from  that 
expense  in  all  cases  where  the  rent  does  not  exceed 
£20,  and  is  allowed  to  evict  the  tenant  by  a  civil  bill 
before  the  assistant  barrister. 
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^  Another  addition  to  the  landlord-powet  over  the 
tenant  was  made  by  a  sixth  statutei  by  which  the  chief 
mode  of  eviction  by  civil  bill  wai^  extended  to  all  cases 
in  which  the  rent  should  not  exceed  £50  a-year. 

^  Then,  the  comn^on  law  has  been  altered  in  favour 
of  the  landlord  and  against  the  tenant  by  several  Acta 
of  Parliament.  These  Acts  have  totally  changed  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  At  common  law,  the 
extraordinary  power,  as  between  debtor  and  creditor,. 
which  the  landlord  had,  was  that  of  seizing  the  distress 
lor  the  rent  due,  and  holding  it  as  a  pledge.  In  every 
oth^  respect,  the  landlord  had,  at  common  law,  only 
just  the  same  power  which  every  other  creditor  has  over 
his  debtor — that  is,  the  power  of  sueing  him,  and  obtain* 
ing  an  execution  for  the  money  due.  The  result  was^ 
that  the  landlord,  in  letting  his  land,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  the  character  and  solvency  of  the 
tenant,  and  also  of  leaving  him  the  means  of  paying  the 
rent,  after  deriving  a  support  for  himself  and  his  family 
out  of  the  land.  The  landlord  had  an  interest  in  the  pros« 
parity  of  the  tenant ;  for  if  the  tenant  were  ruined,  the 
rent  would  be  lost,  and  the  land  remain  uncultivated."* 

This  summary  excludes  several  Acts  even  more  odious 
than  any  enumerated.  And  amongst  them  it  excludes  the 
worst  Act  of  all — the  Act  enabling  the  landlord  to  evict 
on  a  six  months'  notice  to  quit — an  act  virtually  giving 
the  tenant  only  a  six  months'  lease  of  his  very  existence. 

DeUnda  e«t  Carthago — ^tenure  at  will — ^that  degradation 
of  degradations— a  scandal  to  any  civilized  country,  must 
be  abolished  for  ever.  Power  of  life  and  death  over  the 
many — ^a  power  wrested  from  the  Sovereign  by  the  Ee- 
volution,  and  at  the  price  of  oceans  of  blood,  must  no 

*  PabUc  Letter,  1843. 
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longer  be  left  in  tlie  hands  of  a  few  at  tbe  cost  of  the 
peace,  hononr,  and  happiness  of  the  eoiintry. 

The  onlj  perfect  parallel  to  the  present  and  past  land 
tenure  of  Ireland,  as  of  the  whole  Irish  land  system, 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  agrarian  history  of  England  three 
cr  four  hundi^  years  ago.  Then,  and  for  a  period  aboat 
as  long  as  that  of  agrarian  oj^resaion  on  the  one  side, 
and  its  mttoral  result,  **  agrarian  outrage,"  on  the  other, 
hitherto  in  Ireland,  landlords  evicted  wholesale,  and  the 
•yieted  rose,  rebelled,  lAot,  and  massacred  the  landlords, 
pillaged  all  before  tiiem,  and  were,  in  due  course,  strung 
up,  by  the  Uiousand  yearly,  themselves.  Bat,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  vital  difference  between  the  two  cases  and  periods 
is,  that  while  the  English  Legislature  passed  Acts  after 
Acts,  inflicting  heavy  penalties  on  extermination,  or,  as 
it  was  called,  **  depopulation  of  the  fields'* — a  felony 
without  benefit  of  sanctuary  or  clergy--H>ar  l^islators 
of  the  present  day  set  a  premium. on  pasture  and  conso- 
lidation, and  thus  proclaim  the  beast  better  entitled  ^'to 
inhabit  Uie  land  and  be  filled  with  the  plenty  thereof 
than  man.  The  late  Lord  Cariisle  dedared  so  specially 
«B  regards  Ireland,  while  hie  Oonservative  opponent. 
Lord  Stanley,  on  the  other  side,  has  lately  euphemi«ed 
fail  preferraice  also  for  huge  farms  and  the  beast. 

I  tmst,  however,  that  the  following  pages  contain 
inefiagable  arguments  in  finrour  of  small  or  moderate 
Arms,  at  reasonable  rents,  with  perfect  security  of  tenure, 
absc^te  independence  of  the  whims,  passion,  prejudice, 
and  political,  or  religious  bias  of  the  landlord.  By  all 
means  let  the  landowner  get  his  due.  To  repeat  it,  over 
and  over,  lus  due  is  tiie  rent  alone.    To  that  alone  is  he 
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entitled  in  every  coontry  in  the  world  where  tenancy 
exists  at  all.    In  most  countries  the  tenant  is  his  own 
landlord — small,  indeed,  in  his  way,  the  owner  of  his 
few  acres,  of  which  no  power  but  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  State  can  deprive  him ;  and  thus  and  therefore  as 
independent,  and  indeed  in  his  own  way,  as  happy  as 
the  broadest-acred  noble  in  the  land.    Hence,  his  very 
looks  speak  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  independence 
that  reigns  within.    How  often  was  I  delighted,  in  con- 
versing with  one  of  those  five-acre  proprietors   who 
abound  in  France,  as  they  and  their  families    were 
occupied  in  tilling  that  little  piece  which  they  proudly 
called  their  own,  and  the  fruits  of  which  sufficed  for 
their  necessities  and  rational  comforts  1    Their  dreams 
and  thoughts  and  fears  were  not  of  the  odious  approach 
of  the  bailiff,  or    the  stem  voice   of   the  Valentine 
M'Clutchy,  or  the  crushing  frown  of  the  haughty  owner 
himself,  of  "  Castle  Eack-rent."    How  different  their 
whole  mein  from  that  of  the  wretched  agrarian  "  serf,*' 
as  even  the  Times'  Commissioner  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
a  tenant-at-will  in  Ireland !     In  the  one  there  is  the 
habitual  expression  of  conscious  independence;  in  the 
other,  the  cowering  look  of  the  slave. 

But,  desirable  as  is  a  peasant  proprietorship — ^nationally 
beneficial  as  it  has  proved  in  every  country  where  it  has 
been  adopted — ^first  the  very  salvation,  and  next,  the 
wonderful  elevation  of  Prussia — we  do  not  go  so  far 
as  to  demand  it  at  present  for  Ireland.  The  old 
spirit  of  feudalism  is  yet  too  strong  to  be  exorcised 
to  that  extent.  But  we  do  demand,  if  not  "  legal  per- 
petuity," at  least  such  a  "security"  of  tenure  as  will 
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amonnt  to  an  equivalent.  Let  Government  valne  the 
rent  eveiy  seven,  or  ten,  or  twentj-one  years,  and  let 
landlord  and  tenant  abide,  during  the  interval,  by  the 
valuation  effected.  Let  the  tenant  be,  ipso  factOf  by 
occupation  secure  of  his  tenure  at  that  rent  until  the 
next  valuation,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  U  he  break  down 
and  become  insolvent,  by  all  means  let  the  landlord 
evict  him  for  non-payment  of  rent,  fully  compensating 
him  for  the  increased  value  which  his  industry  and 
capital  conferred  on  the  land;  this  increase  to  be  de- 
termined by  official  valuation.  The  question  of  redemp- 
tion, within  a  limited  period,  is  one  of  detail,  and  not 
difficult  of  solution. 

"  A  perpetuity,"  says  Mill,  "is  a  stronger  stimulant  to 

improvement  than  a  long  lease There  is  a  virtue  in 

*  FOR  EVER '  beyond  the  longest  term  of  years  .... 
Besides,  while  perpetual  tenure  is  the  general  rule  of 
landed  property,  as  it  is  in  all  /A«  countries  of  Europey  a 
tenure  for  a  limited  period,  no  matter  how  long,  is  sure 
to  be  regarded  as  something  of  inferior  consideration  and 
dignity,  and  inspires  less  of  ardour  to  obtain  it,  and 
of  attachment  to  it  when  obtained."* 

And  why  are  Irish  landlords  so  fearfully  adverse  to 
adopt  a  system  universally  prevailing  ''in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  f '  Simply  because  they  still  cling  to  a  mono- 
poly of  political  power  by  the  degrading  system  of 
tenancy  at  will.  This  is  the  great  engine  of  the  land- 
lord,  for  the  Poor-law  board-room,  the  dispensary,  the 
hundred  and  one  county  appointments,  and  above  all,  for 
the  parliamentary  hustings.    That  engine  once  disordered 

*  Principles  of  Polit.  Econ.  B.  2,  c.  X. 
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by  any  kind  of  safe  tenure  on  the  part  of  tlie  teauit,  the 
"  master "  can  no  longer  drive  hu  serfs  before  him,  or 
drag  him  behind  his  baek  to  awear,  as  hitherto,  right 
wrong  and  wrong  right,  and  do  what  their  head  and 
heart  abhor.  A  tenant  in  this  t>arish,  possessed  of  « 
little  means— not  indeed  accumalated  by  the  land,  iar 
from  it— asked  the  landlord,  a  few  years  ago,  for  a  leaa^ 
offering  to  build  a  good  slated  house,  with  suitable  offices, 
if  he  only  obtained  that  security;  and  the  worthy 
baronet's  answer  wa^— 

"  I  would  as  lief  give  yon  the  fee-simple  f  And  this 
is  the  spirit  that  pervades  almost  the  entire  class.    Yet — '' 

DELENDA  EST — 

that  spirit  and  the  slavery  which  it  creates  must  be  made 
to  cease.  Under  what  is  called  the  "  &eest  constitution  in 
the  world,"  the  miUions  must  cease  to  be  the  slaves  of  the 
few  If  law  does  not  accomplish  the  change,  then  Nature 
herself  must  only  step  in,  work  ap  her  opportunity,  aeijw 
it  at  the  proper  moment,  and  repair  aud  compensate  for 
the  wrongs  of  delayed  redress  by  appropriations  more 
extensive  than  the  concessions  which  were  humbly  and 
constitutionally,  but  runly  claimed; 

Such  an  event  may  be  rather  distant ;  but  so  sure  as 
"  progress  "  is  the  motto  of  civilized  mankind,  so  sore 
will  that  event  be  realized,  if  not  averted  by  l^islativa 
justice.  Had  the  French  Seigneurs  conceded  in  time  the 
claims  of  common  justice  and  conmion  sense,  the  peasant 
proprietor  would  not  predominate  so  much  at  this  time 
in  France,  and  all  over  Europe.  England's  insular  poair 
tion  saved  her  autocrats,  not  from  a  peasant  propiietaiy, 
which  would  be  her  gain,  but  from  a  peasant  proprietary 
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the  result  of  confiscation.  Steam  has  bridged  the  Chan- 
nel and — the  Atlantic. 

To  avert  such  an  issue,  bj  no  means  improbable  in 
Ireland,  let  her  confer  fixity  of  tenure  with  valuation  rents. 

A  settlement  of  the  land  question  in  Ireland  on  any 
other  basis  cannot  be  final,  and  any  settlement  not  final 
will  not,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Mill,  be  either  wise  or 
satisfactory. 

My  claim,  or  rather  my  apology,  for  interposing  in  the 
present  lively  discussion,  so  general  on  the  important 
subject,  is  the  very  active  part  I  have  been  obliged,  for 
several  years  past,  from  my  peculiar  position,  to  take  in 
grave  transactions  arising  out  of  the  exercise  of  the 
unlimited  power  at  present  wielded  by  the  Irish  landlord. 
A  resume  of  these  transactions  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  in  the  shape  of  a  record  of  the  evidence  given 
at  the  famous  trial,  Lavelle  v,  Boyle,  in  Galway,  in  the 
year  1861,  and  that  in  the  not  less,  if  not  more  celebrated 
case  of  M'Gulloch  v.  Knox,  in  June  last,  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  Dublin ;  with,  also,  my  letter  in  reference 
to  the  case  of  Sir  Eobert  Blosse  Lynch,  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  myself  and  the  agents  of  the  late  Sir 
Koger  Palmer. 

During  the  last  eleven  years,  I  could  say  in  truth  a 
day  did  not  elapse  without  my  feeling  deep  anxiety  for 
some  interest,  spiritual  or  temporal,  or  both,  of  the 
tenant  poor  under  my  care — not  a  month  hardly,  without 
my  being  driven  to  take  some  active  part  in  their  de- 
fence, helpless  as  they  were  to  defend  themselves.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  I  trust,  be  deemed  presumptuous, 
though  it  may  be  hazardous,  in  me  to  approach  the 
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discussion  of  a  theme  on  which  the  brightest  intellects 
of  the  day  have  shed  the  light  of  their  knowledge,  their 
reasoning,  and  their  experience.  Where  Kay,  Thornton, 
Sadler,  Mill,  Grodwin  Smith,  Butt,  Heron,  and  a  host  of 
others  have  trodden,  cannot  be  well  approached  without 
risk  to  the  reputation  of  their  follower.  But  I  write  not 
for  reputation.  My  one  object  is  to  concentrate  as  many 
authorities  in  support  of  the  views  which  I  put  forward 
as  will  justify,  at  least,  a  grave  consideration  of  their 
merits.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  between  right 
and  might  which  is  fast  approaching,  other  views  recom- 
mend themselves  more  to  the  sound  and  unbiassed  mind 
of  the  nation,  while  I  cannot  complain  that  these  latter 
get  a  preference,  I  hold  myself  blameless  and  even 
justified  in  enforcing  my  own,  sustained  as  they  are  by 
so  many  leading  authorities. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  objected,  and  it  actually  is  objected, 
that  the  state  of  the  country  these  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  as  here  described,  does  not  answer  to  its  condition 
at  the  present  day ;  and  I  answer,  that  in  all  its  essen- 
tials it  does.  That  the  landlord  is  as  tenacious  of  his 
absolute  power,  and  often  as  arbitrary  in  its  exercise,  now 
as  ever  before.  Let  the  particular  cases  given  in  the 
Appendix  be  my  proof  for  this.  Nay,  in  some  respects, 
our  condition  is  much  worse;  for,  whereas  formerly,  even 
a  century  ago,  "  short  leases"  were  the  rule ;  now-a-days, 
'*  No  leased  are  the  motto  and  maxim  of  the  landlord. 
If,  in  days  of  yore,  these  "  short  leases"  had  the  effect  of 
discouraging  tillage  and  depopulating  the  fields,  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  a  total  denial  of  any  lease  at  all?* 

*  See  below. 
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Nor  have  the  Encumbered  and  Landed  Estates  Courts 
made  matters  generally  better.  On  the  contrary,  pur- 
chases in  them  being,  in  many  instances,  like  that  of  the 
National  Building  and  Land  Investment  Company, 
''  chiefly  for  profit,"  as  the  chairman  of  that  company 
avowed  on  oath  his  was — the  result  almost  invariably 
has  been  an  enormous  and  arbitrary  advance  in  the 
rents  by  the  new  purchasers,  while  the  previous  owner 
took  care  to  raise  the  market  value  of  the  land  by  a 
good  round  increase  of  his  own.  Thus  there  is  a  town- 
land  in  the  very  property  on  which  I  live  paying  treble 
the  rent  it  paid  before  its  transfer. 

In  any  case,  all  admit  the  abnormal  and  anomalous 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  All 
admit  the  necessity  of  change  therein,  in  the  interest  of 
all  concerned.  Therefore,  if  any  additional  light  can  be 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  review  of  its  dismal  history, 
that  review  cannot  be  deemed  a  work  of  supererogation. 

The  joumaliBtic  discussion  of  the  subject  is  confined 
chiefly  to  arguments  on  first  principles,  and  certain  facts 
relating  to  the  present  time ;  mine  are  mainly  historical. 
I  considered  that  a  resumd  of  Irish  landlordism,  especially 
since  the  "glorious  Bevolution,"  was  a  desideratum;  it 
is  now  before  the  public,  who  are  to  pronounce  on  its 
worth. 

The  revelations  which  it  unfolds  place  past  land- 
lordism in  Ireland  in  its  true  light.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  for  the  most  part  the  landlord  of  to-day 
«<  shames  not  his  sire." 


"  Duravit  ad  imam 


Qualis  ftb  inoepto  processerat  et  sibi  constat.*' 
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Not  that  there  are  not  some  noble  exceptions  to  this 
monster  character — ^men  of  heart  and  conscience,  who 
treat  their  tenants  with  justice  and  kindness,  and  in 
return  are  loved  and  respected  by  their  tenants  and 
neighbours.  We  speak  of  them  as  a  class ;  and  as  a 
class  they  are  judged  and  condemned.  The  only  punish- 
menty  however,  which  we  call  for  on  their  crimes  is,  the 
subtraction  of  the  fell  power  of  their  perpetration. 
Hitherto  the  law  has  been  entirely  on  th^  side — made, 
as  it  has  been,  by  themselves.  Let  the  ''interest  of  the 
tenant"  now  for  once  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
the  legislature ;  let  not  the  wolf  be  further  permitted 
to  legislate  for  the  lamb,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
''  agrarian  outrage"  or  of  landlord  and  tenant  murderous 
antagonism. 


THE  lEISH  LANDLOED 

SINCE     THE     REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  GENERAL  RETROSPECT. 

It  is  not  the  scope  of  this  Work  to  travel  back  into 
antiquity,  to  inquire  with  any  minuteness  into  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  our  distant  ancestors  of  Ireland. 
But  without  labouring  at  perhaps  profitless,  though  not 
uninteresting  research,  we  are  informed  that  even  the 
Firbolgs  used,  like  the  present  Chinese  and  Cashmerians, 
to  carry  clay  in  leathern  aprons  from  the  valleys  to  the 
higher  and  lighter  lands,  to  make  the  latter  productive, 
a  circumstance  which,  with  many  others  furnished  by 
CDriscoll,  "  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  high  degree  of 
national  prosperity,  and  a  population  greatly  exceeding 
what  we  consider  to  be  an  excess  at  the  present  day."*  And 
lest  it  might  be  objected  that  this  is  driving  back  Irish 
history  to  the  era  of  fable.  Sir  James  M'Intosh  infonnn 
us  that  ''The  Irish  Nation  possesses  genuine  historv 
several  centuries  more  ancient  than  any  other  European 
nation  possesses  in  its  present  spoken  language."! 

Originally  the  soil  of  Ireland  was  parcelled  out  among 
the  tribes  of  which  the  Irish  community  consisted,  so  that  a 
certain  district  belonged  exclusively  to  a  certain  tribe,  por- 
tions in  common  for  grazing,  and  the  rest  apportioned  to  the 

•  VoL  i,  p.  28.    Alio  O'Halloran'a  Introd.,  c.  ill 
tQooted  by  Gk>dkm  Repeal  Prize  Essay,  p.  1. 
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chiefs,  BnboDs,  bsrcU,  and  other  iamilies  u  mensal  bnnx. 
The  Btrict  and  absolute  ownersh^,  hoverer,  could  not  be 
cl&imed  by  any  mdividaal,  the  right  to  re-allot  and  re- 
arrange being  reserved  to  the  tribe  itself  and  the  tanist, 
on  his  accession.  This  was  substantially  the  same  as  the 
"  village  system"  of  India,  to  which  we  are  hereafter  to 
refer.  A  good  deal  may  be  said  for  and  against  it ;  but 
this  advantage,  at  least,  it  possessed,  that  it  made  the 
power  of  arbitrary  eviction  impossible  in  recognizing  the 
right  of  the  humblest  kern  to  inhabit  the  land  and  live 
on  its  produce,  as  strictly  as  that  of  Brehon  chief  or 
prince.  It  prevailed  oniversally  throughout  the  country 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  ;  and,  out- 
side the  Fate,  until  the  final  "  Conquest"  of  the  country, 
commenced  byEhzabethand  consummated  by  CromwelL(?) 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Danish  invasions  the  country 
seems  to  hare  been,  no  less  socially  than  intellectually, 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  devastations  of  that 
period  of  two  centuries  threw  it  backward  in  no  small 
degree,  yet  we  find  it  in  a  process  of  rapid  recovery  when 
the  fatal  landing  of  Strongbow  inaugurated  a  fresh  series 
of  calamities,  keenly  and  universally  felt  thoughout  the 
country,  even  this  very  day.  How  often  the  soil  of  the 
country  was  "  confiscated"  and  "  planted,"  the  native 
chiefs  and  people  banished  or  butchered,  and  their  lands 
and  homes  handed  over  to  the  scum  of  an  English 
soldiery,  "  alien"  in  everyUiing  to  those  among  whom 
they  were  "  planted"  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  it  would 
be  snperfinous  to  narrate. 

Enough  that  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Davis :  "  The 
next  error  in  the  civil  pohty  which  hindered  the  per- 
fection of  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  did  consist  in  the 
distribution  of  the  lands  and  posseadons  which  were 
won  and  conqnered  from  the  Irish.  For  the  scopes  of 
land  which  were  granted  to  the  first  adventurers  were 
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too  large ;  and  the  liberties  and  royalties  which  they 
obtained  therein  were  too  great  for  subjects.  .  .  .  Thus 
was  all  Ireland  cantonised  among  ten  persons  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation ;  and  though  they  had  not  gained  possession 
of  one-third  part  of  the  whole  kingdom,  yet,  in  title,  they 
were  owners  and  lords  of  all,  so  as  nothing  was  left  to 
be  granted  to  the  natives."  Precisely  similar  to  the 
policy  of  to-day — aye,  of  the  entire  policy  pursued  during 
the  first  400  years  of  English  rule,  he  says,  that  it  "Drew 
greater  plagues  on  Ireland  than  the  oppression  of  the 
Israelites  did  on  Egypt ;  lasted  400  years,  and  was  the 
most  heavy  oppression  that  was  ever  used  in  a  Christian 
or  in  a  heathen  kingdom  ....  though  it  were  first 
invented  in  hell,  yet  if  it  had  been  used  and  practised 
there  as  it  hath  been  in  Ireland,  it  had  long  since  de- 
stroyed the  very  kingdom  of  Lucifer."*  And  the  man  who 
wrote  thus,  was  himself  the  instrument  almost  of  as  vile 
tyranny  as  any  that  had  preceded.  We  are  aware  that 
part  of  Elizabeth's  policy,  as  recommended  and  carried 
out  by  Mountjoy,  was  to  keep  the  land  "  from  manurance, 
and  their  cattle  from  running  abroad ;"  that  '*  by  this 
hard  restraint  they  would  quietly  consume  themselves 
and  devour  one  another ;  so  that  in  a  short  space  there 
were  no  inhabitants  almost  left,  and  A  most  populous 
AND  PLENTIFUL  COUNTRY  suddenly  left  voyde  of  man 

and  beast."t 
We  have  only  to  open  the  pag9s  of  Swifb,  in  almost 

any  of  those  honest  and  humane  exposures  of  his,  to 

realize  the  terrible  extent  to  which  rackrentism,  absen- 

teeism,  absolutism,  and  "  clearing"  was  carried  on  in  his 

day.    Let  us  take  up  only  his  ''  Modest  Proposal,"  his 

"  Proposal,''  his  **  Answer  to  a  Memorial,"  his  "  Crafts- 

•  DiBoovery  of  the  True  Cause,  v. 
t  Spenaer^B  View,  p.  165. 
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man,"  his  "Answer  to  the  Craftsman,"  his  "  Short  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland :"  and  in  each  we  have  presented 
before  us  a  picture  of  national  wretchedness,  the  fruit  of 
merciless  landlordism,  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  history 
of  the  globe — no,  not  even  by  the  Zemindar  system 
of  India  itself.  Here  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
an  extract  or  two,  reserving  for  a  future  chapter  "on 
Clearances,"  more  ample  quotations. 

After  enumerating  the  several  agencies  at  active  work 
for  the  impoverishment  and  ruin  of  the  country,  he  puts 
forward,  as  not  the  least,  the  following  : — 

"  Another  cause  of  this  nation's  misery  is  that  Egyp- 
tian bondage  of  cruel,  oppressing,  covetous  landlords, 
expecting  all  who  live  under  them  should  make  bricks 
without  straw ;  who  grieve  and  envy  when  they  see  a 
tenant  of  their  own  in  a  whole  coat,  or  able  to  afford  one 
comfortable  meal  in  a  month,  by  which  the  spirits  of 
the  people  are  broken,  and  made  fit  for  slavery — the 
farmers  and  cottagers  being  almost  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  real  beggars 
as  any  of  those  to  whom  we  give  our  charity  in  the 
street* 

Such  was  landlordism  during  the  entire  of  the  Dean's 
lifetime — a  hideous,  heartless  thing,  with  no  more 
thought  of  humanity,  not  to  speak  of  Christianity,  than 
is  possessed  by  those  brutes  of  the  fields  which,  as  to- 
day, it  preferred  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 

In  1736,  pasture  lands  were  exempted  from  tithes, 
as  such  an  imposition  "would  impair  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  occasion  popery  and  infidelity  to  gain 
ground."!  ^^  that,  to  the  "Protestant  interest"  the 
agricultural  prosperity,  and  the  social  happiness  of  the 

*  Short  View  of  Ireland.    Works,  voL  ix, 
t  4  Com.  Joomal,  p.  219. 
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country  at  large  was  sacrificed  bj  positive  law.  Conse- 
quent on  this  premium  on  pasture  came  depopulation  and 
consolidation,  with  all  the  concomitant  horrors,  described 
and  bewailed  by  Swift  and  others,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on.  The  penal  laws,  disqualifying  Catholics  for  long 
leases  (over  31  years),  added  to  the  evils  of  the  general 
chaos.  This  feature  of  the  case  is  vividly  presented  by 
Lord  Viscount  Taafe  in  the  following  sketch  : — 

"  No  sooner  were  the  Catholics  excluded  from  durable 
and  profitable  tenures,  than  they  commenced  graziers, 
and  laid  aside  agriculture;  they  ceased  from  draining 
or  enclosing  their  farms  and  building  good  houses,  as 
occupations  unsuited  to  the  new  post  assigned  them 
in  our  national  economy.  They  fell  to  wasting  the  land 
they  were  virtually  forbidden  to  cultivate,  the  business 
of  pasture  being  compatible  with  such  a  conduct,  and 
requiring  also  little  industry,  and  still  less  labour  in  the 
management.  This  business,  moreover,  brings  quick  re- 
turns in  money  ;  and  though  its  profits  be  smaller  than 
those  arising  from  agriculture,  yet  they  are  more  im- 
mediate and  much  better  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
men  who  are  confined  to  a  fugitive  property,  which  can 
be  so  readily  transferred  from  one  country  to  another. 
This  pastoral  occupation,  also,  eludes  the  vigilance  of 
our  present  race  of  informers,  as  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining a  grazier's  profits  is  considerable,  and  as  the 
proofs  of  his  enjoying  more  than  a  third  penny  profit 
cannot  so  easily  be  made  clear  in  our  courts  of  law. 
The  keeping  the  lands  waste  also  prevents,  in  a  great 
degree,  leases  in  reversion,  what  Protestants  only  are 
qualified  to  take,  and  what  (by  the  small  temptations  to 
such  reversions)  gives  the  present  occupant  the  first  title 
to  a  future  renewal.  This  sort  of  self-defence,  in  keeping 
the  lands  uncultivated,  had  the  further  consequence  of 
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expelling  tliat  moBt  naefiil  body  of  people,  caQed  yeomanty 
in  England,  and  which  are  denominated  Scullogs  in  Ire- 
land. Communities  of  indnstrioos  housekeepers,  who, 
in  my  own  time,  herded  together  in  large  villages,  and 
cultivated  the  lands  everywhere,  till,  as  leases  expired, 
some  rich  grazier,  n^otiating  privately  with  a  sum  of 
ready  money,  took  these  lands  over  their  heads.  This 
IB  a  fact  well  known ;  the  Scullog  race,  that  great  nursery 
of  labourers  and  manufacturers,  has  been  broken  and  dis- 
persed in  eveiy  quarter,  and  we  have  nothing  in  lieu  but 
those  most  miserable  wretches  on  earth,  the  cottagers ; 
naked  slaves,  who  labour  without  food,  and  live  while 
they  can  without  house  or  covering,  under  the  lash  of 
merciless  and  relentless  masters.  The  Catholics,  as  we 
have  seen,  keep  their  farms  in  a  bad  plight,  as  they 
are  excluded  by  law  from  durable  and  profitable  tenures^- 
and  they  derive  some  advantage  from  a  source,  which 
brings  infinite  mischief  to  the  nation.  Agriculture^  the 
mother  of  population,  the  nurse  of  every  useful  art,  the 
support  of  commerce,  is  exchanged  in  Ireland  for  pasturage, 
the  parent  of  inconsequence,  and  the  purveyor  of  national 
indigence,  an  occupation  (if  we  may  call  it  one)  which 
occasions  ft^uent  returns  of  famine,  drains  the  kingdom 
of  its  specie,  and  occasions  the  emigration  of  numbers, 
who,  for  want  of  employment  at  home,  are  yearly  on  the 
wing."* 

Another  competent  authority,  Gk)rdon,  thus  describes 
the  same  scenes,  causes,  and  effects.  Referring  to  the 
first  agrarian  outbreak  of  1762,  he  says :  "  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  expulsion  of  labouring  peasants  destitute 
of  any  regular  means  of  subsistence,  by  any  other  means 
of  industry,  while  those  who  remained  unexpelled,  or  pro- 
cured smsil  spots  of  ground,  had  no  means  of  paying  the 

*  Obeerration  on  the  Afikin  of  Ireland,  from  the  Settlement  in 
1691  to  the  Present  Time. 
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exorbitant  rentB,  even  by  labour — ^the  pay  of  which  was, 
by  the  Bmallneffl  of  the  demand,  beyond  all  due  propor- 
tion low*  The  misery  of  these  cottagers  was  completed 
when  they  were,  by  enclosures,  deprived  of  commonage, 
which  to  many  had  been  at  first  allowed.  I^umbers  of 
them  secretly  assembled  in  the  night  and  vented  their 
fuiy  on  objects  ignorantly  conceived  to  be  the  causes  of 
their  misery."* 

Thus,  during  a  period  of  over  seventy  years,  from  the 
Revolution  to  1760,  had  the  unfortunate  Irish  peasant 
submitted,  it  would  seem  without  murmur,  because  with- 
out resource,  to  a  system  of  extermination  aggravated  by 
all  the  horrors  of  religious  rancour  and  penal  disabilities. 
This  system  at  length  gave  rise,  in  succession,  to  the 
WhiU-hcySy  LevellerSy  Hearts  of  Sted,  Right-hoys^  with  the 
followers  of  Captain  Rocky  Molly  Maguire,  &c.,  &g.,  all 
goaded  to  madness  by  the  absolutely  "  intolerable  oppres- 
sions" to  which  they  were  systematically  subjected — as 
to-day. 

Speaking  of  the  rising  of  the  "  Levellers,"  above  re- 
ferred to.  Dr.  Campbell  says, ''  I  hardly  know  whether 
this  insurrection  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  White-hoys. 
In  their  cause^  however,  they  were  identified,  which  was 
the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  landed  proprietors."! 

The  Hearts  of  Steel  turned  out  in  1763-4,and  of  them  Mr. 
Wakefield  writes :  "The  hapless  peasants  being  thus  aban- 
doned, gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  their  ungovernable  pas- 
sions, and  vented  their  fury  on  those  whom  they  considered 
as  their  oppressors  "  (almost  the  words  of  Gordon  above 
quoted).  He  pursues — ''These  commotions  afford  a 
striking  and  melancholy  proof  of  the  country  at  the  time 
they  took  place,  and,  as  they  arose  from  causes  uncon- 
nected with  public  measures,  may  convince  those  who 

*  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  u.  pp.  240-1. 
t  Philo.  Survey  of  IreUnd,  p.  240. 
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ascribe  crery  evil  they  experience  to  the  Government, 
that  national  misfortunes  depend  more  on  the  conduct  of 
individuals  than  is  generaUy  believed  or  admitted." 
A  very  just  reflection,  and  literally  illustrated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  landlords  of  the  present  day,  who, 
whether  Fenianism  is  to  be  deemed  a  "  misfortune  "  or 
not,  in  which  opinion  widely  diverges,  are,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  best  "  Head  Centres "  to  be  had.  Yet  this 
sentiment  must  be  received  with  a  certain  qualification. 
For  when  Government  so  legislates,  as  not  merely  to 
tolerate  but  to  legalise  and  sanction  such  ''  conduct  of 
individuals,''  it  becomes,  by  the  fact,  responsible  for  its 
consequences,  and,  if  possible,  more  culpable  than  the 
immediate  delinquents  themselves.  "  Who  are  respon- 
sible T  asks  Mr.  Binn.  "The  Government  is  responsible."* 

The  fell  spirit  that  wrought  the  above  effects,  the 
spirit  of  consolidation,  is  at  full  operation  this  day. 
Catholics,  indeed,  are  legally  qualified  to  hold  beneficial 
leases,  but  the  "  master "  is  equally  legally  entitled  to 
withhold  them,  and  so  a  leased  farm  or  holding  is  some- 
thing as  rare  amongst  us  as  a  fossil  of  the  megalotherian 
kind.  In  1771  Catholics  were  qualified  to  hold  leases  of 
fifty  acres  of  unprofitable  hog,  with  a  half  acre  of  arable 
land  adjoining;  a  couple  of  years  later,  in  1773,  the 
papist  was  permitted  to  emerge  from  the  bog,  and  hold 
under  lease  like  any  other  Christian ;  and  in  1782  ho 
became  qualified  to  hold  land  in  fee.  From  that  period 
down  to  the  year  of  the  "  accursed  Union,"  no  other 
country  in  the  world  advanced  so  rapidly,  as  Lord  Clare 
assures  us,  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
as  Ireland.!  The  same  testimony  is  given  by  Mr.  (Lord) 
Plunket,  O'Connell  (Memoir  of  Ireland),  Earl  Grey,  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr.  Jebb  (second  Eepeal  Essay,  pp.  13,  18.) 

From  that  forth  down  to  this  hour,  our  descent  down 

♦  Practical  "View.  +  Pamphlet  in  1798, 
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the  dedine  of  wretchedness  has  not  been  interrupted  for 
a  single  day.  Absentee,  rack-renting,  depopulating 
landlords,  making,  as  if  in  very  mockery,  laws  in  a  foreign 
parliament  for  their  miserable  serfs  at  home — wolves 
legislating  for  lambs — ^have  never  paused  in  their  fiendish 
work  until,  at  last,  the  "  Notice  to  quit,**  the  "  crowbar," 
''consolidation,"  ** emigration,**  "pauperism,**  have  become, 
like  wife  and  child-murder  in  England — "  national  insti- 
tutions." 

But  to  revert — 

"  Slaves,"  "  naked  slaves,"  as  they  were,  the  iron  hav- 
ing entered  their  inmost  soul,  the  Irish  peasant  and 
labourer  long  submitted  to  the  territorial  as  to  the  reli- 
gious oppression  which  bowed  them  to  the  earth.  At 
length  the  worm  began  to  turn,  in  a  fashion,  on  its 
trampler.  But  not  as  yet,  in  the  modern  fashion  of 
repaying  eviction  with  the  blunderbuss.  In  17G2,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  **  White-boys  "  first  appeared ;  and  their 
first  exploit  was  one  of  a  ludicrous  though  significant 
character.  In  the  January  of  that  year  they  turned  out, 
and  in  one  night  dug  up  twelve  acres  of  rith  fattening 
ground  belonging  to  Mr.  Maxwell,  near  Kilfinnan. 
"  Various  causes,"  says  Plowden,  "  concurred  in  reducing 
these  forlorn  peasantry  to  the  most  abject  misery.  An 
epidemic  disorder  of  the  homed  cattle  had  spread  from 
Holstein  through  Holland  into  England,  where  it  raged 
for  some  years ;  and  in  consequence  raised  the  price  of 
beef,  cheese,  and  butter  to  exorbitancy.  Hence  pasturage 
became  more  profitable  than  tillage,  and  the  whole  agri- 
culture of  the  south  of  Ireland,  which  had  for  some  time 
past  flourished  under  a  mild  administration  of  the  popery 
laws,  instantly  ceased ;  and  numerous  families  who  were 
fed  by  the  labour  of  agriculture,  were  turned  adrift  with- 
out means  of  subsistence.  Cottiers  being  tenants-at-will, 
were  everywhere  dispossessed  of  their  scanty  holdings^ 
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and  large  tracts  of  land  were  1^  to  wealthy  monopolisei  8 
who,  by  feeding  cattle,  required  fewer  hands  and  paid 
higher  rents.  Pressed  by  need,  most  of  those  unfortu- 
nate peasantry  sought  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  towns, 
to  beg  that  bread  which  they  cou^d  no  longer  earn ;  and 
the  only  piteous  resource  of  the  affluent  was  to  ship  off  as 
many  as  would  emigrate  to  seek  maintenance  or  death  in 
foreign  climes."*  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the 
penal  statute  was  enacted  excluding  Catholics  from  towns 
and  trades ;  thus  were  they,  literally,  deprived  of  the 
smallest  locus  standi  in  the  land  that  bore  them.  Hence 
Dr.  Campbell  informs  us,  that  "  the  greater  and  the  best 
part  of  the  land  was  verging  to  depopulation,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  were  either  moping  under  the  sullen 
gloom  of  inactive  indigence  or  blindly  asserting  the  rights 
of  nature  in  noctumalinsurrections,  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  ruinous  devastation  and  savage  cruelty,*'  all 
which  he  ascribes  to  ** political  errors  somewhere" — (the 
English  Barrister  says  "  with  Government.")  "  There  is 
no  necessity,"  continues  he,  "  for  recurring  to  natural 
disposition  when  the  political  constitution  obtrudes  upon 
us  so  many  obvious  and  sufficient  causes  of  the  sad  effects 
we  complain  of.  The  first  of  these  is  the  suffering  avarice 
to  convert  the  arable  land  into  pasture."! 

The  author  of  two  admirable  little  tracts,  entitled 
"  Outline  of  a  Scheme  for  Universal  Toleration,"  and  "  A 
Plea  for  Toleration,"  published  in  1778,  after  describing 
in  language  similar  to  that  of  Swift,  Boulter,  &c.,  &a, 
the  squalid  wretchedness  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
accounts  for  it  as  follows — 

"  The  papists,"  said  he,  "  were  put  under  a  legal  inter- 
dict from  enjoying  any  lands  whatsoever  (for  it  extends 
immediately  to  plots  and  houses  in  corporate  towns)  save 

*  Hist  Rev.  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  part  L  p.  336. 
t  Pbiloe.  Surv.  p.  240.    Jbid.  p.  304.    Sadler,  p.  100. 
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only  under  a  short  tenure;  even  that  is  made  liable  to  a 
forfeiture  in  favour  of  the  first  Protestant  informer,  should 
it  exceed  a  certain  profit,  prescribed  by  statute.  The 
operation  of  this  interdict  in  making  spies  extremely 
vigilant  brought  many  suits  into  our  law  courts,  and  re- 
duced many  families  to  distress  and  sorrow."  Hence, 
*'  It  has  put  a  stop  altogether  to  agriculture,  and  converted 
oar  popish  landholders  into  a  huge  tribe  of  graziers  like 
our  Scythian  ancestors  (the  words  of  Swift).  Pasturage 
is  one  defence  with  them  against  informers,  and  is  their 
sole  occupation ;  for  industry  we  cannot  call  it.  Careful 
however  of  the  true  interests  of  men  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  leading  such  a  life,  they  avoid  improving,  building 
or  enclosing,  as  well  to  draw  as  much  as  possible  from 
an  expiring  tenure,  as  to  prevent  a  temptation  in  Pro- 
testants to  take  a  lease  iu  reversion  of  the  wastes  they 
throw  about  themselves.  .  .  .  Through  this  pastoral  occu- 
pation population  meets  great  impediments,  and  one  year 
of  famine  demolishes  almost  all  that  nature  could  produce 
in  many. ...  To  restore  agriculture  we  should  return  to 
King  William's  principles  and  practice  by  encouragements 

to  labour  and  SECURirY  to  the  labourer A  good 

agrarian  law  will  execute  itself;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  any  other  discouraging  to  the  tiller  can  be  effec- 
tual. Let  this  capital  truth  be  for  once  admitted ;  let  it 
be  granted  also  that  agriculture,  or  in  other  words  the 
business  of  planting,  building,  and  enclosing,  as  well  as 
of  tilling,  should  be  that  of  men  secure  from  all  danger  in 
conducting  it ;  not  of  men  exposed  to  great  danger  in 
attempting  it,"  and  he  winds  up  by  calling  the  system 
that  prevailed,  "a  conspiracy  against  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland."  And  does  not  the  same  system  and  worse  pre- 
vail to-day  1  What  "  security  "  has  the  tenant-at-will  1 
His  "  tenure"  expires  every  six  months.  If  he  improve 
his  Ikrm  his  rent  is  ndsed,  or  perhaps,  even,  he  is  entirely 
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evicted,  and  the  brother  or  nephew  or  friend  or  briber 
of  the  bailiff  or  the  "  clerk  in  the  office  "  is  installed  in 
his  stead. 

In  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan  a  bailiff  and  a 
clerk  in  the  office  occupy  whole  townlands,  out  of  which 
the  aboriginal  tenants  were  mercilessly  evicted. 

This  inhuman  system  of  depopulation  has  continued, 
with  more  or  less  extension  and  intensity,  from  1700  or 
80— strictly  1690 — ^up  to  this  very  day.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  years  of  landlord  depopulation,  varied  with  a 
penal  code,  which  Burke  has  immortally  described  as  *'  an 
engine  of  elaborate  wickedness  the  best  fitted  to  degrade 
human  nature  that  was  issued  from  the  perverted  inge- 
nuity of  man."  Yet  we  live,  and  our  motto  is  "  Excel- 
sior." 

In  1735  the  exemption  of  pasture  lands  from  tithes 
was  made  to  cease ;  but  yet,  up  to  1842,  its  protection 
by  the  prohibition  of  foreign  beef,  was  nearly  as  mis- 
chievous in  its  effects.  One  as  well  as  the  other  was  a 
bounty  on  quadrupeds  as  opposed  to  human  beings.  Two 
years  after  the  attainment  of  legislative  independence  in 
1784  the  cards  were  reversed,  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain  was  prohibited — ^a  premium  thus  fixed  on 
the  production  of  the  native  material.  The  **ever 
accursed  Union  **  came,  and  in  its  train  in  1815,  another 
mania  for  "  flocks  and  herds."  Next  year  the  Irish  land- 
lords, in  a  foreign  parliament,  obtained  their  Quarter 
Sessions  Act  of  cheap  and  expeditious  extermination. 

That  calamity  called  "  Emancipation  *'  only  aggravated 
the  evil  by  the  fatal  concession  of  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders.  From  that  downwards  the 
history  of  our  country  may  be  written  in  the  words  eviction, 
emigration,  conspiracy,  insurrection,  workhouse,  agrarian 
revenge.  Of  the  latter,  the  two  latest  cases  are  those  of 
Captain  Lambert,  Co.  Gal  way,  and  Mr.  Warburton,  High 
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Sheriff  of  Queen's  Ck)unt7,  both  £red  at  and  desperately 
wounded  in  broad  daylight,  in  consequence,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  their  exercise  of  those  unlimited  powers  of 
eviction  conferred  on  them  by  a  parliament  of  landlords.* 
Eeyiewing  this  dismal,  black  history  of  Ireland  up  to 
his  own  day,  Mr.  Binn  makes  the  following  reflections, 
replying  to  the  flippant  objection  to  State  interference  in 
the  landed  relations  of  Ireland,  that  they  '<  would  remedy 
themselves,"  he  says — 

No. 

'*  Rostieua  expectat  dum  defluat  amms  at  ille," 
*'Labitur  atque  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  album." 

A  better  state  of  things  in  Ireland  will  never  grow, 
will  never  come  of  itself.  A  better  state  of  things  may 
be  made,  may  be  created  there,  might  be  created  imme- 
diately and  permanently,  will  be  created  when  the  let- 
alone  policy  is  finally  abandoned  in  despair,  and  the 
faolloivness  of  existing  notions  of  political  economy  is 
demonstrated  by  experience,  and  generally  recognized. 

According  to  received  theories,  Ireland  ought  to  be  very 
prosperous.  She  is  a  very  large  and  an  eminently  fer- 
tile island,  in  a  temperate  latitude.  She  has  safe  and 
capacious  harbours,  noble  rivers,  immense  water-power ; 
she  possesses  great  mineral  wealth  of  every  description* 
In  spite  of  calumnious  assertions  to  the  contrary,  her 
poor,  when  employed  and  fed,  are  the  most  laborious  of 
mankind*  Our  wise  men  assure  us  that  it  is  a  vulgar 
error  to  suppose  that  absenteeism  has  been  injurious* 
Above  all,  Ireland  has  had  perfectly  free  trade  for  many 
years,  with  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  and  the  let-alone 
system  has  had  free  course. 

What  is  her  condition  1  No  description  can  describe 
it ;  no  parallel  exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  to  illustrate 

*  See  Appendix. 
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iL  Ko  province  of  the  Roman  empirs  evet  presented 
half  the  wretchedness  of  Ireland.  At  this  day  the  muti- 
lated Fellah  of  Egypt,  the  savage  Hottentot  and  New 
Hollander,  the  Negro  Slave,  the  live  chattel  of  Carolina 
or  Cuba,  enjoy  a  paradise  in  comparison  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  peasant,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Irish  nation. 

Who  is  responsible)  Conmion  sense  eays,  and  all 
Europe  and  America  repeat  it,  those  who  have  governed 
Ireland  are  responsible.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge 
Great  Britain  with  a  want  of  kindly  feeling  or  generosity 
to  Ireland.  The  truth  is,  that  partly  from  the  pressure 
of  other  business,  hut  partly  and  chiefly  from  the  influence 
of  empty  and  pernicious  theories,  Ireland,  except  in  the 
imperfect  way  in  which  the  peace  has  been  kept,  has 
not  been  governed  at  all  on  principle ;  every  social  and 
economical  abuse  has  been  ^owed  to  run  riot. 

Proprietors  have  on  principle  been  allowed  to  lock  up 
their  lands  with  charges  constituting  a  mortmain  ;  worse 
than  the  mortmain  of  the  middle  ages — preventing,  not 
only  alienation,  bnt  cultivation.  To  interfere  with  con- 
tracts between  landlord  and  tenant,  so  as  to  give  the 
tenant  (what  the  public  welfare  requires  he  should  have) 
an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  land,  has  been,  and 
is  denounced  as  contrary  to  the  principle  !  To  interiere 
with  the  mode  of  cultivation  shocked  the  political  econo- 
mists. To  put  a  st<yp  to  those  clearatKes,  which  inflict  more 
misery  than  an  invasion,  was  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
property.  To  attempt  a  provision  for  the  helpless  poor, 
was  to  add  to  Ireland's  existing  wretchedDess,  the  abuses 
of  the  English  Poor  Law.  To  encourage,  artificially,  any 
Irish  industry,  and  so  to  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for 
the  artificial  and  direct  discouragements  to  which  it  had  been 
suiject  for  so  manif-yeaTS,  till  it  was  effectually  overlaid  and' 
smothered  by  the  manufacturing  industry  of  England 
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would  f  till  be  deemed  monstrously  absurd.  But  the  in- 
justice of  inflicting  intolerable  burthens  on  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  Irish  land,  and  then  exposing  them  to 
competition  with  those  who  are  subject  to  no  such  bur- 
thens, is  not  perceived.* 

These  are  the  reflections  of  an  honest  and  philosophical 
mind.    "  No,  the  evils  of  Ireland  will  not  remedy  them- 
selves."     By  one  or  other  of  two  means — legislation  or 
revolution— the  remedy  must  be  effected.    With  those  at 
the  helm  of  State  stands  the  choice,  the  choice  to  elevate 
the  worse  than  "  Fellah,"  and  the  Hottentot  in  social 
position  into  a  free  and  independent  man,  or  to  leave 
him  still  plotting  the  last  resource  to  elevate  himself. 
"  These  clearances  which  inflict  more  misery  than  an  in- 
vasion," must  be  "  put  a  stop  to  "  in  the  end.    The  Irish 
tenant  must  cease  to  be  " tenant-at-wilP — "the  live 
chattel "  of  his  merciless  "  master."     Will  those  holding 
the  reins  of  power  have  courage  to  meet  the  arrogant 
claims  of  exploded  feudalism  right  in  the  face— to  say  to 
the  feudal  despot,  "  Too  long  have  you  possessed,  too  long 
have  you  exercised  a  most  unrighteous  though  a  legal 
right.    The  time  has  come  for  its  final  discontinuance. 
Your  tenant  must  be  no  longer  your  slave.    As  you  have 
a  right  to  the  rents  of  your  estate,  so  has  he  to  the  pro- 
duce of  his  industry.    As  the  sovereign  cannot  disturb 
you  in  possession,  so  must  not  you  the  tenant  while  he 
pays  that  rent  which  an  equitable  and  renewable  valua- 
tion will  proscribe."    The  day  must  never  dawn  when 
you  may  "  evict  at  wilL" 

Having  thus  far  given  a  \dvid  outline  of  the  Irish  land 
question,  especially  within  the  last  two  centuries  or  so, 
we  now  come  to  view  its  several  features  in  brief  detail. 
Land-tenure,  rack-rents,    evictions,    consolidation,  and 

*  Evils  of  Ireland;  London,  Teeleys.  1850. 
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grazing,  ''agrarian  ontrageg,"  as  they  are  called,  and 
absenteeism,  shall,  each  in  turn,  receive  its  due  share  of 
notice.  True,  these  are  all  so  intertwined  one  with  another 
or  all,  that  a  perfectly  ezclosiye  consideration  of  any  one, 
apart  from  some  or  all  of  the  others,  were  simply  im- 
possible. Still,  for  the  sake  of  order  it  is  best  to  con- 
sider each  in  its  own  place. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


TENURE  OF  LAND. 


'The  land  of  Ireland,  the  land  of  every  country,  belonfru  to  the  people  of  that 
ooimtry."-Jft7r< •* Polil.  Ecmu,"  b.  il.  c.  x.  p  200.    Ed.  1868. 


The  question  of  Tenure  is  of  all  others,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  most  important  as  connected  with  the  land 
system  of  Ireland.  No  doubt,  it  forms  only  part  of  a 
great  whole,  but  still  a  part  the  most  vital,  the  very  seat, 
"  the  root  and  fountain "  of  misery  or  happiness,  order 
or  outrage,  life  or  death,  among  the  tenantry  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  a  speech  of  his  at  the  West  Herts 
Agricultural  Society,  on  the  26th  of  September,  calls  the 
eviction  of  a  tenant-at  will  without  compensation  an  act 
of  felony — "  a  felonious  act" — designating  the  question  of 
tenure  of  land  in  Ireland  as  '*  a  momentous  and  vital,  but 
not  a  party  question."    The  following  are  his  words : — 

"  They  were  practical  men  whom  he  was  addressing, 
and  he  would  ask  any  gentlemen  present,  if  he  were  to 
take  a  farm  at  will  upon  which  the  landed  proprietor 
never  did  and  never  intended  to  do  anything,  and  were 
to  build  upon  the  farm  a  house  and  homestead,  and 
effectuaUy  drain  the  land,  and  then  be  turned  out  on  a 
six  months'  notice  by  his  landlord,  would  any  language 
be  strong  enough,  not  forgetting  the  language  made  use 
of  at  the  public  meetings,  and  in  the  press  I'ecently  in 
this  country,  to  condemn  such  a  felonious  act  as  that 
(hear,  hear).  Far  be  it  from  him  to  say  any  such  pro- 
ceedings were  resorted  to  on  large  and  well  managed 
estates  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  could  give  a  long  list,  but 
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the  power  did  exist  of  turning  out  a  tenant  under  such 
circumstances.  It  was  too  often  exercised,  and  it  ought 
to  be  abated ;  because  as  long  as  it  existed,  there  could 
be  no  confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant  (hear, 
hear)." 

He  then  complains,  that  while  in  England  there  is 
only  one  policeman  to  every  890  souls,  in  Ireland  there 
is  one  to  every  430,  and  this  at  a  cost  of  £900,000  a-year. 

Those  who  would  wish  to  study  the  different  kinds 
of  tenure  that  have  latterly  obtained  in  Europe,  I 
would  refer  for  a  full  description  and  analysis  to  Mr. 
Mill's  invaluable  work,  quoted  above.  He  treats  suc- 
cessively the  tenure  of  the  peasant  proprietor,  the  cottier, 
and  the  Metayer;  giving  a  decided  preference  to  the 
first.  We  all  know  what  "  Peasant  Proprietor  "  means ; 
and  we  despair  not  yet  of  seeing  it  near  home  with  our 
own  eyes;  and  not  having  to  cross  the  channel  and 
witness  its  stupendous  effects  in  every  corner  of  Europe 
— ^from  Norway  to  Naples.  Parts  of  Spain  alone  have  no 
"  Peasant  Proprietors,"  and  next  to  Ireland,  these,  as  we 
shall  see,  are  the  most  miserable  in  the  globe.  The 
Metayer  system  which  prevailed  in  France  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  and  still  obtains  in  portions  of  Italy  and 
Austria,  Mill  thus  describes : 

"The  principle  of  the  Metayer  system  is,  that  the 
labourer,  or  peasant,  makes  his  engagement  directly  with 
the  landowner,  and  pays  not  a  fixed  rent,  either  in  money 
or  in  kind,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  or 
rather  of  what  remains  of  the  produce,  after  deducting 
what  is  considered  necessary  to  keep  up  the  stock."* 
This  proportion  varies  from  a  third  to  two-thirds  of  the 
surplus.  As  such  a  system  never-  was,  and  never  will 
be  in  force  in  Ireland,  we  may  pass  it  over  without  a 
word  more. 

•  Frindp.  PoL  Econ.,  c.  viii. 
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The  cottier,  or  rack-renting  tenant-at-will  system,  so 
painfully  familiar  to  all  Irishmen,  he  describes  as  follows : 

"  By  the  general  appellation  of  cottier  tenure,  I  shall 
designate  all  cases,  without  exception,  in  which  the 
labourer  makes  his  contract  for  land  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  capitalist  farmer,  and  in  which  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract,  especially  the  amount  of  rent,  are 
determined,  not  by  custom  but  by  competition.  The 
principal  European  example  of  this  tenure  is  Ireland, 
and  it  is  from  that  country  that  the  term  cottier  is 
derived."  And  speaking  of  the  devouring  "  uncertain- 
ties" of  such  a  system,  he  says — 

''The  only  safeguard  against  these  uncertainties 
would  be  the  growth  of  a  custom  insuring  a  permanence 
of  tenure  in  the  same  occupant  without  liability  to  any 
other  increase  of  rent  than  might  happen  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  general  sentiments  of  the  community.  The 
Ulster  tenant-right  is  such  a  custom.* 

Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  the  case  of 
tenure  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  than  it  has  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Isaac  Butt — a  very  veteran,  though 
yet  a  young  man,  in  the  tenant  cause.  See  his  **  Fixity 
of  Tenure."  Yet  on  a  question  of  such  paramount 
importance  it  may  not  be  forbidden  to  anyone  to  throw, 
if  he  can,  some  additional  gleam  of  light.  Original  thought 
or  views  on  the  point  are  simply  out  of  the  question. 
Common  sense,  mere  rational  instinct,  so  emphatically 
dictate  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  any  country, 
but,  above  all,  in  a  country  almost  purely  agricultural 
like  Ireland — robbed  as  she  has  been  by  positive  royal 
proclamation  and  statute  of  law  of  nearly  all  her  other 
industries,  trade,  commerce,  manufactures — should  be 
hedged  in  by  every  possible  species  of  protection  against 
the  exerdse  of  arbitrary  power.     Yet  what  do  we  find  1 

♦  Princip.  PoL  Econ.,  193-4. 
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Whjf  that  in  Ireland  the  nnhappj  coltiyator  that  sows 
to-day,  knows  not  but  another  may  reap  this  day  six 
months. 

'*  Sic  voa  non  vobis  nideficatis  aves 
Sic  voB  non  vobis  melUficates  apes, 
Sic  V08  non  vobis  arificatis  boves, 
Sic  Yos  non  vobis  vellificatis  oves/' 

The  mother  of  the  present  writer  was  left  a  widow  four 
or  five  years  ago.  It  pleased  the  Almighty  to  call  from 
her,  I  hope  to  Himself,  her  husband,  son  and  daughter, 
within  the  space  of  six  months.  She  was  thus  left  to 
herself,  without  other  society  than  that  of  her  servants. 
In  such  bereavement  she  took  in  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter — a  respectable,  comfortable  family,  renting  a 
farm  on  an  adjoining  estate.  And  for  this,  as  contrary  to 
**  the  rules  of  estate,"  she  was  mercilessly  evicted  !  I  her 
house  torn  down,  her  growing  crops  seized,  though  every 
farthing  of  her  rent  had  been  paid.  The  old  lady  (70 
years  of  age)  is  now  living  with  her  son  the  writer ;  had 
she  no  resource,  the  workhouse  or  death  alone  remained 
as  her  doom. 

And  this  is  only  a  sample — indeed  a  comparatively 
mild  instance,  of  the  hardships  and  cruelties  wrought  by 
the  abominable  system  of  tenancy  at  will.  To  that  fell 
system  is  attributable  all  the  desolating  evictions  and 
other  miseries,  already  outlined,  that  form  the  staple  ot 
our  country's  sad  history  these  two  hundred  years.  And 
why  should  this  be  so  ?  Why  should  one  m^n  be  inde- 
pendent both  of  monarch  and  law,  while  thousands  under 
him  subsist  at  the  beck  of  his  will  1 

Did  the  ^'  Omnipotent "  in  creating  this  earth  destine 
it  only  for  a  favoured  few  to  the  prejudice  and  misery  of 
i\\e  many  1  Or  when  the  Holy  Ghost  declared  that  He 
"  gave  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men,"  did  He  mean 
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to  ezclade  from  the  benefit  of  the  gifl  this  fair  island, 
and  destine  it  only  for  a  cruel  few  1  Or,  otherwise,  did 
He  mean  to  exclude  the  masses  of  the  Irish  race,  the 
most  intelligent  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  from  the  cate- 
gory of  "  the  sons  of  men  ?" 

The  Irish  landlord  idea  of  the  "  rights  of  property  "  is 
something  utterly  astounding.  It  is  simply  this— that,  not 
by  virtue  of  mere  positive  human  law  or  usage,  but  as  of 
inherent  and  immutable  right,  he  "  can  do  what  he  likes*' 
with  the  land  of  which  he  is  the  "  owner  *'  by  law.  He 
can  "  clear  "  it  of  every  human  soul.  He  can  turn  it  into 
a  wide  waste.  He  can  let  the  billows  of  the  ocean  roll 
over  its  surface,  or  hedge  it  in  with  a  wall  of  brass.  Is 
it  not  "  his  own  V  And  who,  therefore,  has  any  right 
to  interfere  between  it  and  him,,  and  control  him  in  its 
management  ?  This  is  the  landlord  idea  of  his  proprie- 
torial rights  in  Ireland.  He  never  permits  the  notion 
of  any  "  right "  whatsoever,  on  the  part  of  the  multitude, 
of  the  people  bom  on  the  soil,  whose  fathers  tilled  the 
soil,  and  developed  its  latent  fertility,  to  enter  his  souL 
For  them  that  great  all-just  God,  who  is  no  "acceptor  of 
persons,"  is  supposed  by  the  landlord  to  have  no  regard 
at  all.  He  alone,  be  he  the  scion  of  a  great  ancestral 
house,  or  the  "brutal  upstart  of  yesterday,"  weighs, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Most  High,  whole  baronies  of 
creatures  equally  human  with  himself,  all  of  whom  may 
be  his  equals,  many  his  superiors  in  the  possession  of  all 
these  human  attributes  which,  ev^en  more  than  the  human 
shape,  essentially  distinguish  the  man  from  the  beast.  In 
vice  and  villany  alone  he  often  bears  away  the  palm. 
Yet  such  a  creature  monstrously  claims  whole  regions  of 
land  as  specially  created  for  himself,  to  the  exclusion  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  better  men. 

This  pernicious  delusion  must  be  at  once  eliminated 
firom  the  territorial  mind.    THe  landlord  must  be  sent  to 
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school  ag^  to  unlearn  a  destructive  lesson  taught  him 
by  the  traditions  of  ascendant  power,  and  brute  force  and 
oppression,  and  to  imbibe  a  maxim  almost  self-evident — 
that  God  created  the  land  not  for  the  few  but  for  the 
many ;  and  that,  therefore,  any  human  laws,  such  as  the 
monstrous  land-code  of  Ireland,  giving  the  few  an  absolute, 
irresponsible  property  in  the  land,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  many,  is  an  infringement  of  the  Law  and  Intent 
Divine,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  irrevocably  abrogated. 
"  The  land  of  Ireland,"  writes  Mr.  Mill,  **  the  land  of  any 
country,  belongs  to  the  people  of  that  country.  The 
individuals  called  landowners  have  no  right,  in  morality 
and  justice,  to  anything  but  the  rent  or  compensation  for 
its  seasonable  value.  ...  It  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
reform  the  landed  tenure  in  Ireland.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  depriving  the  landlord  of  one  farthing  of  the 
pecuniary  value  of  their  legal  rights ;  but  justice  requires 
that  the  actual  cultivators  should  be  enabled  to  become 
in  Ireland  what  they  will  become  in  America — proprietors 
of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate.* 

And  again,  he  lays  down  the  fundamental  maxim,  that 
property  in  land  is  essentially  different  from  all  other 
kinds  of  property,  which  are  the  result  and  reward  of 
industry,  economy,  and  skill.  It  is  on  the  same  basis  he 
grounds  the  claim  for  perpetuity  of  tenure  on  the  part  of 
the  industrious  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

"  The  essential  principal  of  property,"  says  he,  "  being 
to  assure  to  all  persons  what  they  have  produced  by 
their  labour  and  accumulated  by  their  abstinence,  this 
principal  cannot  apply  to  what  is  not  the  produce  of 
labour,  the  raw  material  of  the  earth.  If  the  land  derived 
its  productive  power  wholly  from  nature  and  not  at  all 
from  industry,  or  if  there  were  any  means  of  discriminat- 
ing what  is  derived  from  each  source,  it  not  only  would 

*  Mill  on  PoHt  Econ.  c.  z. 
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• 

not  be  necessary,  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  iojustice, 
to  let  the  gift  of  nature  be  engrossed  by  individuals.  .  .  . 
A  holder  will  not  incur  this  outlay  when  a  stranger, 
and  not  himself,  will  be  benefited  by  it.  If  he  under- 
takes such  improvements  he  must  have  a  sufficient  period 
before  him  in  which  to  profit  by  them,  and  he  is  no  way 
so  sure  of  having  a  sufficient  period  as  when  his  tenure  is 
perpetual. 

**  These  are  the  reasons  (industry  and  improvements) 
which  form  the  justification,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  of  property  in  land.  It  is  seen  that  they  are  only 
valid  in  so  far  as  the  proprietor  of  land  is  iU  improver. 
Whenever  in  any  country  the  proprietor  ceases  to  be  an 
improver,  political  economy  has  nothing  to  say  in  defence 
of  landed  property  as  there  established.  In  no  sound 
theory  of  private  property  was  it  ever  contemplated  that 
the  proprietor  of  land  should  be  merely  a  sinecurist  quar- 
tered on  it"  And  speaking  even  of  England  itself,  he 
says — "  Even  in  granting  leases,  it  is  in  England  a  general 
complaint,  that  they  tie  up  their  tenants  by  covenants 
grounded  on  the  practices  of  an  obsolete  and  exploded 
agriculture  :  whilst  most  of  them,  by  withholding  leases 
altogether,  and  giving  the  farmer  no  guarantee  of  pos- 
session beyond  a  single  harvest,  keep  the  land  on  a  foot- 
ing little  more  favourable  to  improvement  than  in  the 
time  of  our  barbarous  ancestors : — 

*  Immetata  quibua  jugera  liberas 


Frnges  et  cecerum  ferunt 

Nee  cultura  pUcet  loogior  anno.' 

Landed  property  in  England  is  thus  far  from  completely 
fulfilling  the  conditions  which  render  its  existence 
economically  justifiable.  But,  if  insufficiently  realized 
even  in  England,  in  Ireland  those  conditions  are  not 
complied  with  at  alL  With  individual  exceptions  (some 
of  them  very  honourable  ones)  the  owners  of  Irish  estates 
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do  nothing  but  drain  it  of  its  produce.  What  has  been 
epigrammatically  said  in  the  discussion  on  'peculiar 
burthens'  is  literally  true  when  applied  to  them :  that 
the  greatest  'burthen  on  land'  is  the  landlords.  Ee- 
tuming  nothing  to  the  soil,  they  consume  its  whole  pro- 
duce, minus  the  potatoes,  strictly  necessary  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  from  dying  of  famine :  and  when  they  have 
any  purpose  of  improvement  the  preparatory  step  usually 
consists  in  not  leaving  even  this  pittance,  but  turning 
out  the  people  to  beggary,  if  not  to  starvation.  When 
landed  property  has  placed  itself  on  this  footing  it  ceases 
to  be  defensible,  and  the  time  has  come  for  making  some 
new  arrangement  of  the  matter.  When  the  *  sacredness 
of  property'  is  talked  of,  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  any  such  sacredness  does  not  belong  in  the 
same  degree  to  landed  property.  No  man  made  the 
Land.  It  is  the  original  inheritance,  of  the  whole  species. 
Its  appropriation  is  a  question  of  general  expediency. 
When  private  property  in  land  is  not  expedient  it  is 
unjust.  It  is  no  hardship  to  any  man  to  be  excluded 
from  what  others  have  produced :  they  were  not  bound 
to  produce  it  for  his  use ;  and  he  loses  nothing  by  not 
sharing  in  what  otherwise  would  not  have  existed  at  all. 
But  it  is  some  hardship  to  be  bom  into  the  world  and  to 
find  all  nature's  gifts  previously  engrossed  and  no  place 
left  for  the  new  comer.  To  reconcile  people  to  this,  after 
they  have  once  admitted  into  their  minds  the  idea  that 
any  moral  rights  belong  to  them  as  human  beings,  it  will 
always  be  necessary  to  convince  them  that  the  exclusive 
appropriation  is  good  for  mankind  on  the  whole,  them- 
selves included.  But  this  is  what  no  sane  human  being 
could  be  persuaded  of,  if  the  relation  between  the  land- 
owner and  the  cultivator  were  the  same  everywhere  as 
it  has  been  in  Ireland." 
Nowhere  in  the  globe  has  it  been  or  is  it  the  same. 
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"  Landed  property,"  he  adds,  "  is  felt,  even  by  those 
most  tenacious  of  its  rights,  to  be  a  different  thing  fix)ni 
other  property;  and  where  the  bulk  of  the  community 
have  been  disinherited  of  their  share  of  it,  and  it  has 
become  the  exclusive  attribute  of  a  small  minority,  men 
have  generally  tried  to  reconcile  it,  at  least  in  theory,  to 
their  sense  of  justice,  by  endeavouring  to  attach  duties  to 
it,  and  erecting  it  into  a  kind  of  magistracy,  moral  and 
legal.  •  .  .  But  if  the  State  is  at  liberty  to  treat  the  pos- 
sessors of  land  as  public  fimctionaries,  it  is  also  at  liberty 
to  discard  them.  The  claim  of  the  landlord  to  the  land 
is  altogether  subordinate  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
State.  The  principle  of  property  gives  them  no  right  to 
the  land,  but  only  a  right  to  compensation  for  whatever 
portion  of  their  interest  in  the  land  it  may  be  the  policy 
of  the  State  to  deprive  them  of.  .  .  .  To  me  it  seems 
almost  an  axiom  that  property  in  land  should  be  inter- 
preted strictly,  and  that  the  balance  in  all  cases  of  doubt 
should  incline  against  the  proprietor.  .  .  .  The  species 
at  large  still  retains,  of  its  original  claim  to  the  soil,  as 
much  as  is  compatible  with  the  purposes  for  which  it 
parted  with  the  remainder." 

So  far  Mill  himself;  and  in  a  note  he  quotes  Sismondi 
as  follows  : — "  What  endowed  man  with  intelligence  and 
perseverance  in  labour — what  made  him  direct  all  his 
efforts  towards  an  end  useful  to  his  race — was  the  senti- 
ment of  perpetuity.  The  lands  which  the  streams  have 
deposited  along  their  course  are  always  the  most  fertile, 
but  are  also  those  which  they  menace  with  their  inunda- 
tions or  corrupt  by  marshes.  Under  the  guarantee  of 
perpetuity  man  undertook  long  and  painful  labours  ta 
give  the  marshes  an  outlet;  Under  the  same  guarantee^ 
man,  no  longer  contenting  himself  with  the  annual  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  distinguished,  among  the  wild  vegeti^ 
tion,  the  perennial  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  which  would 
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both  proprietors  and  people.  Constant  absentees  should 
be  made  sell  out  all  their  estates  in  lots  suitable  to  small 
resident  purchasers.  In  this  category,  of  course,  are  in- 
cluded the  absentee  "companies."  Large  proprietors 
should  be  made  to  part  with  a  certain  proportion,  at,  of 
course,  a  reasonable  figure.  Every  tenant  should  have 
the  right  to,  gradually,  say  in  twenty  years,  buy  out  his 
farm,  advancing,  annually,  a  certain  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, with  interest  on  the  rest  This  would  be 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  Prussian  system;  but  as 
danger  is  not  near  enough  the  landlords'  door  for  the 
adoption  of  such  a  scheme,  the  next  best  is  tenant-security, 
by  immunity  from  eviction  during  payment  of  stipulated 
valuation  rent.  Paley  declares  that  "  the  first  rule  of 
national  policy  requires  that  the  occupier  should  have 
sufficient  power  over  the  soil  for  its  cultivation  ;  it  is  in- 
different to  the  public  in  whose  hands  this  power  resides, 
if  it  be  rightly  used ;  it  matters  not  to  whom  the  land 
belongs  if  it  be  well  cultivated."  He  regards  tenure  at 
will  as  "  conditions  of  tenure  which  condemn  the  land 
itself  to  perpetual  sterility."  Therefore  he  considers  that 
legislation,  putting  an  end  to  such  anomalies,  "  whilst  it 
has  in  view  the  amelioration  of  the  soil,  and  tenders  an 
equitable  compensation  for  every  right  it  takes  away, 
is  neither  more  arbitrary  nor  more  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  property  than  that  which  is  done  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  bridges,  embankments,  canals,  and 
indeed  in  almost  every  public  work  in  which  private 
owners  of  property  are  obliged  to  accept  that  price  for 
their  property  which  an  indifferent  jury  may  award."* 

Of  course  not.  But  feudal  ideas  and  traditions  so  dis- 
tort the  judgment  of  Irish  landlords  that  any  interference, 
even  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  legislature  between  the 

*Mor&l  Phfl.,  p.  42S. 
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absolute  feudal  sway  of  the  descendants  of  robber  in- 
truders, and  the  victims  of  their  rapacity,  is  denounced 
IS  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice  and  right. 

My  Lord  Clanrickarde  and  others  of  his  class,  who  fancy 
faat  the  very  stability  of  the  kingdom  depends  on  the 
eristence  of  "large  estates,"  and  who  are  shocked  at  the 
icea  no  less  of  "fixity  of  tenure"  than  of  "peasant 
pioprietorship,"  will  be  shocked  still  more  at  the 
eiunciation  of  such  doctrines.  But,  take  care  the 
shDck  may  not  be  greater  by-and-by,  from  the  result  of 
the  refusal  to  entertain  them.  Let  them  remember  the 
stay  of  the  sibylline  books— one  cost  in  the  end  what  was 
demanded,  originally,  for  the  three.  In  a  few  years  to 
come,  when  that  "  cloud  in  the  westj  now  not  bigger 
that  a  man's  hand,"  may  break  over  their  heads  in  fire 
and  fury,  those  who  are  now  demanding  in  vain  pro- 
tection against  the  savage  fury  of  territorial  "  felonious  " 
tyrants,  may,  when  their  turn  of  power  comes,  be  tempted 
to  act  by  their  oppressors  with  the  same  amount  of  con- 
sideration which  the  latter  scrupled  not  to  extend  to 
them.  It  was  thus  it  happened  in  France.  A  few  con- 
cessions of  essential  rights  were  arrogantly  denied  by 
crown  and  coronet.  In  due  time  the  chapeauz  rouge  took 
the  place  of  the  diadem  on  the  royal  head ;  a  little  more, 
and  that  head  ceased  to  sit  on  the  royal  neck ;  while  coro- 
neted  heads  and  coronets  were  scattered  over  the  high- 
ways of  the  land,  "  strewn  like  leaves  in  autumn." 

God  forbid  it  should  ever  come  to  that  with  us ;  but 
to  something  approaching  that  will  and  must  it  come  in 
the  end,  unless  something  b^  done  to  protect  the  tenant 
from  the  tjnranny  and  rapacity  of  the  landlord.  As  for 
these  peddling  provisions  called  "  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements,*'  they  seem  as  if  spoken  in 
mockery.  They  actually  assume  the  "  right "  to  absolute 
ownership  of  the  land,  as  of  a  hat  or  a  coat,  on  the  part 
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of  the  actual  owners.  Until  this  fallacy  be  dissipated 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory,  no  final  legislation  on  the 
great  question.  Any  legislation  grounded  on  that  assumi)- 
tion  must  be  essentially  vicious.  Any  legislation  ignoriig 
the  tenant's  right  to  live  on  the  land  he  tills,  and  leaviig 
him  liable  to  arbitrary  expulsion,  will  only  make  matters 
worse.  Let  the  correlative  rights  and  duties  of  bcth 
landlord  and  tenant  be  based  on  the  axiom,  that  nature*  s 
supreme  law  has  given  the  peasant  as  good  a  claim  to  ois 
cot  as  the  peer  to  his  castle,  and  that  the  crime  of  the  latter 
in  levelling  the  cot,  while  the  rent  is  paid,  is  as  great, 
before  high  heaven,  as  that  of  the  former  in  mining  the 
castle  while  its  occupant  lefb  the  peasant  undisturbed. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  shake  off  the  trammels 
of  prejudices  and  the  tyranny  of  preconceived  ideas — ideas 
formed  from  a  state  of  things,  and  in  a  state  of  society, 
superinduced  by  a  long  reign  of  force  and  ascendency, 
when  the  cries  for  justice  were  drowned  by  the  roar  of 
blind  passion  and  infuriate  bigotry.  The  reductio  ad  ab- 
'mrdum  argument  applies,  with  all  its  force,  to  the  case. 
Given  that  a  landlord  has  a  right  from  nature  or  God  to 
evict  at  will,  you  may,  in  twelve  months,  have  Ireland 
trusting  to  8,000  or  10,000  families.  They  alone  have  the 
"  right  "  to  remain  on  the  soil.  For  them  alone  did  God 
create  a  country  capable,  with  proper  culture  and  under 
a  paternal  government,  to  support,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on,  20,000,000  of  people  !  1  As  such  an  idea  of  the 
divine  ^vill  in  creating  our  lovely  island  is  revolting  to  our 
very  instincts,  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  land- 
lords have  not  from  nature  such  a  right ;  therefore  that 
they  should  not  have  it  from  law ;  therefore  that,  by  law, 
they  should  be  debarred  from  its  exercise ;  therefore  that 
the  tenant  has  a  right  from  God  and  nature  to  protection 
against  such  exercise,  and  therefore  to  security  of  tenure 
in  some  direct  shape  and  form. 
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In  one  word,  the  tenant  must  be  as  secure  in  the  tenure 
•f  his  farm  as  the  proprietor  in  that  of  his  estate.  The 
hnd  was  created  by  divine  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom, 
f#r  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Therefore  one  should  not 
hive  power  to  expel  the  other, — a  unit  power  to  expel  a 
tlousand;  and  therefore  society  should  protect  the  thou- 
sand against  the  power,  the  rapacity,  the  vengeance,  and 
all  the  other  evil  passions  of  the  one.  To  "  remove  land- 
marks," has  merited  the  reprobation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Job.  xxiv.).  What  then  must  it  be  to  remove  unoffending 
man  altogether  from  the  very  face  of  the  land  ]  This  fell 
power  of  eviction  at  will  must  be  annihilated.  The  hard- 
working tiller  of  the  soil  must  have  a  foothold  on  the 
land  he  fertilizes  by  his  sweat.  The  man  who  gives 
nothing  to  that  land,  but,  on  the  contrary,  devours  its 
produce,  far  away  from  it,  must  not  also  have  legal  power 
of  life  and  death  over  its  industrious  cultivator.  If  he 
does  much  longer — Fee  Victis. 

Without  this  absolute  security  of  tenure  any  land  bill 
will  prove  an  illusion;  and  as  the  people  are  quite 
resolved  on  no  longer  submitting  to  illusions,  they  are 
equally  resolved  on  spuming  as  such  any  measure  which 
does  not  make  them  as  free  and  independent  in  their 
tenure  of  land,  while  they  pay  a  just  rent,  as  is  the  land- 
lord himself  in  the  possession  of  his  property.  The 
landlord  must  no  more  have  power  to  evict  the  tenant 
who  earns  and  pays  rent,  than  the  sovereign  has  to  evict 
the  landlord  who  earns  and  pays  and  does  nothing.  The 
landlord  must  no  more  have  power  to  raise  rents  at  will 
than  the  sovereign  to  impose  arbitrary  taxes.  The  last 
of  a  long  race  of  kings  was  justly  expelled  the  kingdom 
for  his  arbitrary  use  of  arbitrary  power.  His  illustrious 
grandfather  lost  his  head  for  sinular  excesses ;  why  should 
royal  diadems  have  been  "  kicked  into  the  Boyne"  less 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  royal  tmnks  made 
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headless,  a  generation  or  two  before,  for  offences  not 
approaching  the  misdeeds  of  Irish  landlords  in  heartless 
arbitrariness  to-day,  while  these  landlords  are  still  per- 
mitted to  revel  in  their  inhuman  excesses  1 

"  If,"  said  the  author  of  the  "  Sophisms  of  Free  Trada," 
nearly  thirty  years  ago—"  7/",  instead  of  the  old  precarims 
holdings^  there  be  an  allotment  in  fee,  or  for  a  long  term,  uith 
a  nominal,  or  even  moderate,  hut  fixed  rent,  what  has  hap- 
pened on  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  Low  Countries,  will  happen 
in  Ireland — the  desert  mil  soon  rejoice.  The  public  interest 
and  your  own  requires  the  sacrifice — if  sacrifice  it  be/* 

Government  should  be  prompted  to  some  such  great 
effort,  not  merely  by  the  cry  of  the  landholders,  that  they 
are  losing  their  estates,  but  much  more  by  the  cry  of  the 
masses  that  they  are  losing  their  lives.  Humanity  is,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  the  profoundest  policy.  But 
in  all  questions  of  duty,  deliberation  itself  is  disgraceful 
where  the  duty  is  clear. 

An  outcry  against  what  would  be  cdled  an  agrarian 
law  might  be  raised.  But  what  more  destructive  agra- 
rian law  can  be  conceived  than  the  present  Irish  Poor- 
law  1  How  are  proprietors  and  encumbrancers  most 
effectually  despoiled  ]  By  a  sacrifice — ^perhaps  a  tempo- 
rary sacrifice — of  a  part  of  their  estates  or  security,  not 
only  for  the  preservation,  but  for  the  incalculable  augmen- 
tation of  the  value  of  the  residue,  or  by  proceedings  for  the 
forced  sale  of  encumbered  estates. 

Here  we  are  deluded  by  our  English  notions.  We 
assume  that  Ireland  is  necessarily  to  be  everywhere  par- 
celled out  in  large  farms,  and  cultivated  by  day  labourers, 
in  receipt  of  wages,  after  the  English  system.  But  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  controversy,  not  only  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  on  the  continent,  and  particularly  in  France, 
which,  on  the  whole,  is,  after  all,  the  best — ^large  farms 
or  small — la  grande,  ou  la  petite  culture.  It  is  certain  that 
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in  Belgium  mere  occupatioii  of  the  most  arid  and  sandy 
deserts  in  Europe,  by  peasant  squatters  without  capital, 
las  gradually  transformed  those  deserts  into  the  most 
fertile  land.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  practical  persons 
well  qualified  to  decide,  that  "  small  pieces  of  land,  occu- 
pied by  the  labourer  and  his  family,  not  as  heretofore,  at 
a  high  rent,  with  an  uncertain  tenure,  but  in  fee,  or  for 
a  long  term,  with  security  for  the  reimbursement  of  im- 
provements, is  the  sort  of  cultivation  which  is  best  for  a 
large  part  of  Ireland."* 

All  this  goes  much  farther  than  I  seek  to  reach. 
Though  to  all  it  would  be  a  matter  of  preference,  I  do 
not  insist  on  the  English  minister  of  to-day  playing  the 
Stdn  and  Hardenberg  of  Prussia  sixty  years  ago.  I 
merely  demand,  as  a  matter  of  natural,  rational,  instinc- 
tive, human  right,  that  the  peasant,  in  his  own  humble 
way,  be  as  secure  in  his  hut  as  the  peer  in  his  castle — that 
to  him  the  hut  become  in  fact,  what  it  is  in  fiction  of  law, 
really  "  a  castle." 

'^  Is  a  system,"  demands  Sadlier,  thus  forestalling  by 
forty  years  the  sentiment  of  a  Lord  Clarendon,  "which  can 
only  be  supported  by  brute  force,  and  which  is  kept  up 
by  constant  blood-letting,  to  be  perpetuated  for  ever  1 
Are  we  still  to  garrison  a  country  to  protect  the  property 
of  those  whose  conduct  occasions  all  the  evils  under  which 
the  country  has  groaned  for  centuries — property  which  has 
been  treated  in  a  manner  thai  it  would  not  he  worth  a  daxfs 
purchase  were  its  proprietors  its  sole  protectors  ;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  body  of  military  and  police  enables  them 
to  conduct  themselves  vnth  as  little  apprehension  as 
remorse  f*  Recent  events  from  Tipperary  to  Galway  pretty 
significantly  suggest,  that  "  remorse"  being  out  of  the 
question,  "apprehension  "  at  least  should  dictate  to  those 
mere  monsters,  "  at  least  (that)  one  degree  of  mercy  " 

*  **  Sophisms  of  Free  Trade,'*  by  an  English  Barrister. 
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whicja  Dean  Swifl  recommended  them  long  ago.  In  fact, 
the  people  have  come  to  the  fixed  belief  that,  all  law 
being  on  the  landlords'  side,  well-grounded  apprehension 
alone  can  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  common  humanity. 
But  Sadlier  proceeds — "  The  possessions  of  the  whole 
empire  would  be  lost  to  their  owners  were  such  con- 
duct GENERAL ;  and  are  these  so  meritorious  a  class  that 
they  are  to  be  protected  in  the  audacious  outrage  of  all 
those  duties,  upon  the  direct  and  reciprocal  discharge  of 
which  the  whole  frame  of  the  social  system  is  founded  1 
If  they  persist  in  this  course  let  them  do  so  at  their 
peril;  the  British  soldier  is  too  noble  a  being  to 
be  degraded  into  the  exactor  of  enormous  rents."* 
Yes,  to  repeat  it,  "  AT  their  peril."  We  proclaim 
it  from  the  house-top,  if  now,  in  the  wane  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  government  will  not  effectually 
protect  us  from  all  and  every  aggression  of  these  territo- 
rial tyrants,  nothing  remains  to  us  but  to  protect  our- 
selves. It  is  a  very  melancholy  alternative — the  very 
last  that  should  be  had  recourse  to ;  but,  finally  unpro- 
tected by  constitutional  law,  what  remains  to  the  unfor- 
tunate down-hunted  Irish  tenant  (a  non  tenendo  it  would 
seem  so  called)  but  to  protect  himself  and  his  by  a  law 
higher,  earlier,  holier  than  any  positive  human  enact- 
ment— the  supreme  natural  law  of  self-defence  as  against 
brutal  aggression )  To  repeat  it,  the  alternative  is  abso- 
lutely appalling ;  but  it  is  only  a  choice  between  eiils — 
the  extirpation  of  a  tyrant  class,  or  the  exteimination 
of  a  noble  race — in  default  of  just  and  wise  legislation. 

The  English  barrister  already  referred  to.  Sergeant 
Byles,  puts  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell  when  he  says : 
"  A  portion  of  the  land  itself  must  be  allotted  to  each 
family  whom  you  (the  landlord)  or  your  new  district 
cannot  employ.    And  there  must  be  no  more  letting  of 

•  **  Ireland,  its  Evils  and  Remedies,"  sea  edition,  pp.  161-2. 
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land  in  small  patches,  wUh  tmceriain  tenures  at  high 
rents !" 

But  the  whole  passage  is  well  worth  reproduction. 
Here  it  is : — 

"  Our  first  measure  really  directed  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  Ireland  was  the  Irish  Poor-law.  But  what  a 
poor-law !  and  with  what  other  measures  accompanied ! 

'^  How  plant  Ireland  afresh?  or  rather  the  disorganized 
rural  districts  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  1 

''  A  gigantic  scheme,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  not  to 
be  expected  from  any  statesman  professing  the  let-alone 
doctrines  now  so  fashionable — ^but  quite  practicable,  and 
practicable  at  far  less  expense  than  Ireland  has  entailed 
on  England  in  a  single  year. 

"  Every  family,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  must,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
some  district  of  moderate  size,  with  suitable  provisions  for 
gaining  other  settlements,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
proprietor  may  not,  by  a  clearance,  be  able  to  rid  his 
estate  of  its  fair  proportion  of  the  poor. 

**  A  change  of  residence  alone  must  be  a  change  of 
settlement.  The  law  would  then  thus  address  the  pro- 
prietor of  every  district :  *  Here  are  your  poor,  maintain 
them  you  must;  and  therefore  you  had  better  employ 
them,  as  you  will  soon  discover.  They  are  the  first  charge 
on  the  land.  But  you  now  know  the  worst.  Continue 
to  maintain  and  employ  these ;  the  land  is  ample,  and 
will  leave  you  a  largo  surplas,  and  you  shall  have  no 
other  poor  to  maintain.' 

"  We  should  thus  find  labour  and  the  land  artificially 
brought  together  by  law,  and  married  at  once, — a  fruit- 
ful union,  which  the  natural  course  of  things  might, 
or  might  not  have  aflfectecl^  aft«r  the  lapse  of  seveiul 
generations. 

"  But  the  pi-oprietor  or  occupier  might  say,  and  with 
justice,  *  I  have  no  money.     How  can  I  pay  either  rents 
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or  wages f  The  law  again  replies,  'I  don't  ask  it.  It 
may  not  be  possible.  It  may  be  that  large  farms  and 
paid  labourers  are  not  suited  for  Ireland  as  they  are  for 
England ;  but  still  the  principle  must  be  followed  out.*"* 

These  poor  are  the  first  charge  on  the  land.  ^^  A  portion 
of  the  land  itself  must  he  allotted  to  every  family  whom  you 
or  your  new  district  will  not,  or  cannot  employ.  And  there 
must  he  no  more  letting  of  land  in  small  patches,  with  un. 
certain  tenures,  at  high  rents.  THE  POOR  MUST  LIVE, 
and  if  they  are  not  to  live  on  the  land,  the  interest  of 
the  state  requires  that  they  should  have  every  encourage- 
ment and  spur  to  improvement." 

This  is  Christian  philosophy  indeed — not  the  barren, 
narrow,  selfish  philosophy  of  the  mere  political  econo- 
mist, but  that  philosophy  which  starts  with  the  funda- 
mental truth,  that  "  the  poor  (as  well  as  the  rich)  have  a 
right  to  live,"  to  live  not  as  swine,  not  as  squalid 
paupers,  but  as  men,  on  the  land,  or  by  the  land  which 
God  created  for  the  children  of  men. 

And  this  essential  truth  Irish  landlords  and  their 
henchmen,  the  M*Cullochs,  Malthuses,  and  Martins,  of 
the  mere  political  philosophy  school,  totally  ignore. 
The  life  of  a  few  thousand  exterminators  is  worth 
30,000  bayonets  a  year,  3,000,000  human  lives  in  twenty 
years,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  daily  happiness  from  year 
to  year  of  6,000,000  or  5,500,000  more. 

"  How  plant  Ireland  afresh  f*  A  startling,  yet  not  an 
unnatural  question.  Ireland  has  been  ^*  planted"  over 
and  over  again  ;  but,  strange  phenomenon  1  her  people 
are  as  yet  to  be  rooted  out  of  her  soil.  By  right,  natural 
and  divine,  that  soil— the  use  and  property  of  that  soil — 
is  theirs,  but,  by  the  wrong  of  man,  their  title  is  ignored, 
and  not  alone  the  use  and  usufruct,  but  the  very  "  pro- 
perty" of  the  soil  was  once  conferred  on  a  few  "strangers;" 
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and,  by  a  prescription  of  wrong,  that  "  property,"  ab- 
solute and  irrevocable,  is  confirmed  to  their  descendants. 
Again  we  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  suggesting 
the  abstraction  or  alienation  of  one  farthing's  worth  of 
that  '^  property"  from  its  actual  possessors.  Though 
we  hold  that  the  original  titles  were  radically  null  and 
void,  we  are  not  yet  blind  to  the  difficulties  that  would 
lie  in  the  way  of  their  peaceful  and  legal  revocation. 
The  great  bulk  of  Irish  proprietors,  before  the  sales 
effected  in  the  Incumbered  and  Landed  Estates  Courts, 
held  under  patents  conferred  by  the  canting  marauder 
Oliver  Cromwell.  "  The  latter,"  says  Mr.  Butt,  **  is  the 
title  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them.  Probably,  no 
man  at  the  Irish  bar  ever  saw  a  devolution  of  title  that 
did  not  commence  with  a  patent  granting  a  forfeited 
estate."* 

Such  is  the  title  to  their  estates  of  the  great  auto- 
crats who  ring  the  changes  on  **  the  rights  of  property," 
"  tenant  right — ^landlord  wrong,"  &c.,  &c.  But  to  par- 
ticularize, let  me  furnish  the  following  from  Lord  Clare, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Butt,  premising  that  in  my  opinion  the 
argument  in  favour  of  "  fixity  of  tenure"  could  not,  by 
human  possibility,  be  more  clearly,  forcibly,  strikingly 
put,  than  it  is  by  the  learned  leader  of  the  Irish  bar 
himself  in  his  inimitable  pamphlet : — 

"  After  desolating  the  country  for  seventeen  years," 
said  his  lordship — then  Lord  Fitzgibbon — (the  rebellion 
of  1641) — "  it  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  the  prin- 
cipal families,  and  in  nearly  a  total  revolution  of  the 
property  of  Ireland ;  for,  upon  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  it  appears,  by  the 
Down  Survey,  that  7,800,000  acres  of  land  were  set  out 
by  the  Court  of  Claims,  principally,  if  not  entirely,  in  ex- 
clusion of  the  old  Irish  proprietors."     On  which  Mr.  Butt 

*  **  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland/'  p.  24. 
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most  appropriately  remarks:  "The  old  proprietors  in- 
cluded the  Anglo-Norman  families,  who  had  come  into 
Ireland  with  Strongbow;  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  tell  us  we  ought  as  well  look  fpr  traces  of  the  Norman 
conquest  as  producing  discontent  in  England  as  seek  in 
Irish  confiscations  for  the  origin  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
land  question.  What  would  now  be  the  state  of  England 
if  Charles  II.  had  been  restored  by  French  bayonets,  and 
if  two-thirds  of  all  English  lands  had  been  allocated  to  the 
French  and  Roman  Catholic  adventurers  who  regained 
for  him  the  crown — nay  more,  if  these  proprietors  had  been 
guarded  by  laws  that  kept  down  the  mass  of  the  people, 
while  the  exercise  of  the  most  extreme  right  of  property 
was  enforced  for  them  by  an  overwhelming  French  mili- 
tary force  1" 

But  the  proprietors  will  never  admit  the  entrance  of 
such  unpleasant  comparisons  into  their  minds.  They  are 
the  proprietors,  per  fat  aut  nephas.  The  descendants  of 
**  the  disinherited "  are  serfs  on  their  estates,  and  the 
new-fangled  landlord,  and  the  worthy  descendant  of  the 
new-fangled  landlord,  actually  claim  credit  for  not  having 
teetotally  "  cleared  "  off  these  serfs,  though  it  has  been 
no  fault  of  the  new-fangled  that  the  "  clearances  "  have 
not  been  made  complete  a  full  century  ago.  But  Lord 
Clare  proceeds :  "  From  the  final  execution  of  the  Acts, 
of  Settlement  and  Explanation  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  people  of  this  country  have  consisted  of  two  distinct 
and  separate  castes — the  one,  with  a  short  intermission 
possessed  of  the  whole  property  and  power  of  the  country, 
the  other  expelled  from  both." 

How  a  kingdom  thus  "divided  against  itself"  has  been 
able  to  stand,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  another 
kingdom,  of  which  it  has  been  so  well  said. 

Nostra  miseria  magim  es, 
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studiously  fomented  the  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
the  more  securely  perpetuating  her  own  domination. 

The  following  I  furnish  with  Mr.  Butt's  running  com- 
mentary : — 

*^  He  thus  describes  the  condition  of  the  Protestant 
settlers  at  the  Eevolution,  a  condition  which  remained 
unaltered  when  he  spoke  : — 

**  *  They  were  an  English  colony  settled  in  an  enemy's 
country,  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  sword  to  a 
sullen  and  refractory  allegiance.  The  experience  of  a 
century  has  proved  that,  from  an  opposition  of  laws, 
customs,  interests,  and  religion,  the  natives  of  the  country 
have  contracted  an  incurable  hatred  to  them. 

"  *  In  this  colony,  thus  circumstanced  towards  the  native 
population,  confiscations  had  vested  the  whole  property 
of  the  kingdom. 

"  *  The  fiercest  civil  convulsions  of  England  left  no  such 
"  thunder  scars  "  upon  her  social  state.' 

**In  1800  Lord  Clare's  language  was  more  decided  and 
distinct.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  his  speech  upon 
the  question  of  the  Union  to  the  careful  study  of  those 
who  think  that  the  condition  of  the  proprietory  right  in  Ire- 
land is  that  which  belongs  to  an  ordinary  and  settled  state  of 
social  life: — 

**  *  It  is,'  says  Lord  Clare,  *  a  subject  of  curious  and  im- 
portant speculation  to  look  back  to  the  forfeitures  of 
Ireland  incurred  in  the  last  century.  The  superficial 
contents  of  the  island  are  calculated  at  11,042,682  acres.' 
(I  may  here  remark  that  the  11,042,682  acres  must  be 
the  cultivated  land,  the  whole  area  of  Ireland  being  over 
9,000,000,  nearly  10,000,000,  more.)  *  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine the  state  of  these  forfeitures. 
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" '  Confiscated  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

ACRES. 

The  whole  Province  of  Ulster         -        -  2,836,837 
Set  out  by  the  Court  of  Claims  at  the 

Restoration 7,800,000 

Forfeitures  in  1688  ....  1,060,792 


Total,        -        11,697,629 

So  that  the  whole  of  your  island  has  been  confiscated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six  old  families 
of  English  blood,  some  of  whom  had  been  attainted  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  recovered  their  possessions 
before  Tyrone's  rebellion,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  pillage  of  the  English  Eepublic  inflicted  by 
Cromwell,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  island  has 
been  confiscated  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice,  in  the  course  of 
two  centuries.  The  situation,  therefore,  of  the  Irish  nation 
at  the  Eevolution  stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
inhabited  world.  If  the  wars  of  England  carried  on  here 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  been  waged  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  the  inhabitants  would  have  retained  their 
possessions  under  the  established  law  of  civilized  nations, 
and  their  country  would  have  been  annexed  as  a  province 
to  the  British  Empire.  But  the  continued  and  the  per- 
severing resistance  of  Ireland  to  the  British  crown  during 
the  whole  of  the  last  century,  was  mere  rebellion,  and  the 
municipal  law  of  England  attached  upon  the  crime. 
What,  then,  was  the  situation  of  Ireland  at  the  Revolu- 
tion ?  and  what  is  it  to-day  ?  The  whole  property  and 
power  of  the  country  have  been  conferred  by  successive 
monarchs  of  England  upon  the  English  colony,  comprised 
of  three  sets  of  English  adventurers,  who  poured  into  this 
country  at  the  termination  of  three  successive  rebellions. 
Confiscation  is  their  common  title,  and  from  the  first  settle- 
ment they  have  been  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  the  old 
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inhabitants  of  the  island,  brooding  over  their  discontents 
in  sullen  indignation.' 

"  And  speaking  of  the  Cromwellian  'set  of  adventurers' 
— *  motley  adventurers ' — ^he  says  : — 

"  *  Cromwell's  first  act  was  to  collect  all  the  native  Irish 
who  had  survived  the  general  desolation,  and  who  had 
remained  in  the  country,  and  to  transplant  them  into 
Connaught,,  which  had  been  completely  depopulated  and 
laid  waste  in  the  progress  of  the  rebellion.  They  were 
ordered  to  retire  thence  by  a  certain  day,  and  forbidden 
to  repass  the  Shannon  under  pain  of  death,  and  this 
sentence  of  depopulation  was  rigidly  enforced  until  the 
Eestoration.  Their  ancient  possessions  were  seized  and 
given  up  to  the  conquerors,  as  were  the  possessions  of 
every  man  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  or  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  king  atler  the  murder  of  Charles  the 
First.  And  this  whole  fund  was  distributed  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army,  in  satisfaction  of 
arrears  of  their  pay,  and  adventurers  who  had  advanced 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  And  thus 
a  new  colony  of  new  settlers,  composed  of  all  the  various 
sects  that  then  infested  England — Independents,  Ana- 
baptists, Seceders,  Brownists,  Socinians,  Willenardans, 
and  dissenters  of  every  description,  many  of  them  in- 
fected with  the  leaven  of  democracy,  poured  into  Ireland, 
and  were  put  into  possession  of  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  its  inhabitants.  And  I  speak  with  great  personal 
respect  of  the  men,  when  I  state  that  a  very  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  continues  at  this  day  in  the  descendants  of 
those  motley  adventurers,*  "* 

By  a  piece  of  ingratitude,  almost  without  parallel  in 
history,  this  wholesale  confiscation  was  confirmed  to 
regicides  by  the  restored  son  of  the  murdered  king.  This 

*  "  Land  Tennre  in  IreUnd.'' 
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was  effected  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Explanation, 
which  first  vested  all  the  confiscated  property  in  the  crown,' 
which  then  restored  it  to  the  "  motley  crew  of  adven- 
turers," to  the  exclusion  of  the  "  disinherited." ,  Having 
thus,  in  the  first  instance,  vested  three-fourths  of  the 
lands  and  personal  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  in  the  king,  he  appoints  commissioners  with  full 
and  exclusive  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all  claims 
upon  the  general  funds,  whether  of  officers  or  soldiers  for 
arrears  of  pay,  of  adventurers  who  had  advanced  money 
for  can^dng  on  the  war,  of  innocent  Papists  as  they  are 
called — ^in  other  words,  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
island  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  Cromwell,  not  for 
having  taken  a  part  in  the  rebellion  against  the  English 
crown,  but  for  their  attachment  to  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  II.  But  with  respect  to  this  class  of  sufferers, 
who  might  naturally  have  expected  a  preference  of  claim, 
a  clause  is  introduced  by  which  they  are  postponed,  after 
a  decree  of  innocence  by  the  commissioners,  until  previous 
reprisals  shall  be  made  to  Cromwell's  soldiers  and  adven- 
turers, who  had  obtained  possession  of  their  inheritance. 

"  I  wish  gentlemen  who  call  themselves  the  dignified 
and  independent  Irish  nation,  to  know  that  7,800,000 
acres  of  land  were  set  out  under  this  Act  to  a  motley 
crew  of  English  adventurers,  civil  and  military,  nearly  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  many 
of  whom,  who  were  innocent  of  the  rebellion,  lost  their 
inheritance,  as  well  for  the  difficulties  conjured  up  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  the  ^oofs  required  of  their  innocence,  as 
from  a  deficiency  in  the  fund  for  reprisal  to  English  ad- 
venturers, arising  chiefly  from  a  profuse  grant  made  by 
the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  York."* 

And  it  is  the  descendants  of  this  "  motley  crew "  of 
public  robbers  that  raise  the  cry  to-day  of  "  the  sacred 

*  Lord  Clare's  Speech. 
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rights  of  property,"  "  confiscation,"  and  so-forth,  when 
there  is  question,  not  of  restoring  their  plunder  to  the 
descendants  of  its  original  rightful  owners,  not  of  depriv- 
ing themselves  of  a  single  sod  of  their  unjustly  acquired 
territorial  possessions,  but  of  securing  to  the  many  who 
are  bom  on  the  soil  owned  by  their  fathers,  and  whose 
labour  and  sweat  enrich  that  soil,  a  foothold  thereon, 
and  exemption  from  the  capricious  and  tyrannical  oppres- 
sions of  this  brood  of  marauders — this  progeny  of  "  a 
motley  crew  of  English  adventurers."* 
Quis  tuUrit  Gracchum  de  seditione  qyxerentem. 
Strange  enough,  indeed,  to  hear  a  Gracchus  inveigh 
against  sedition ;  but  that  the  descendants  of  a  Cromwel- 
lian  "  soldier  "  or  "  adventurer,"  who,  in  the  day  of  their 
strength,  showed  so  much  respect  for  the  "  sacred  rights 
of  property,"  whose  title  to  what  is  called  their  property 
is  simply  confiscation,  should  be  so  loud,  as  the  bulk  of 
the  Irish  landlords  of  this  time  are,  in  their  reprobation, 
not,  indeed,  and  to  repeat  it,  of  "  confiscation,"  or  "  spo- 
liation," but  of  any  attempt  to  limit  their  unlimited 
power  of  doing  wrong — a  power  so  hideously  and  un- 
scrupulously exercised — is  a  phenomenon  which  only  the 
traditions  of  a  Cromwellian  spirit  could  produce.  Against 
all  law  and  right,  human  and  of  nature,  and  merely  by 
brute  force,  the  "  motley  crew  "  first  obtained  absolute 
possession  of  the  land.  Against  all  right,  and  what 
ought  to  be  laws,  their  descendants  want  to  retain,  not 
possession  of  the  wide  acres  thus  iniquitously  alienated, 
but  such  absolute  ownership  as  would  deprive  millions 
of  any  right  even  to  breathe  on  the  land ;  in  a  word,  an 
ownership  implying  that  the  land  thus  so  forcibly  and 
cruelly  abstracted  from  its  rightful  owners  was  originally 
created  by  the  Omnipotent  for  the  descendants  of  the 
"  motley  crew  "  of  marauders. 

*  Speech,  10th  February,  1800. 
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In  £Etct,  had  they  been  put  into  possession  specaally  by 

the  divine  hand  itself,  their  pretensions  could  not  be 

more  lofty,  their  claims  more  absolute  than  they  are. 

£ut  that  the  sons  of  intruders,  whose  title  to  their 

estates  is  founded  on  confiscations,  conducted  in  Ireland 

on  principles  involving  a  violation  of  all  the  laws  of 

civilized  nations,  should  claim  a  right  divine,  not  merely 

to  the  ownership  of  the  landed  "  property,*'  their  "  title 

to  which  is  confiscation,"  but  to  **  doing  with  it  as  they 

like,"  is  to-day,  in  the  wane  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  a 

pretension  so  preposterous,  that  in  no  other  country  but 

the  trampled  province  of  a  dominant  nation  could  it  be, 

for  a  moment,  entertained.    But  can  the  leopard  change 

his  skin  t  and  of  the  veritable  Cromwellian  it  may  be 

truly  said  again  : — 

*'  Doravit  ad  imam 
Qoalifl  ab  incepto  proceaserat  et  aibi  constat." 

'^Like  father,  like  son,"  and,  blind  to  the  mighty  changes 
which  "intellect's  march"  is  working  throughout  the 
world,  the  son  of  the  Cromwellian  will  lord  over  his  serfs 
of  to-day  as  despotically,  as  heartlessly,  as  his  trooper 
great-grand-sire  did  two  hundred  and  a  quarter  years 
ago. 

But  "  to  insist,"  as  Edmund  Burke  said,  "  on  every- 
thing done  in  Ireland  at  the  Bevolution,  would  be  to 
insist  on  the  severe  and  jealous  policy  of  a  conqueror  in 
the  crude  settlement  of  his  new  acquisition,  as  a  perma- 
nent rule  for  its  future  government.  This  no  power,  in 
any  country  that  I  ever  heard  of,  has  done  or  professed 
to  do,  except  in  Ireland."* 

Not  alone  this,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  words  of 
W.  Bicbeno,  "  Profit  being  almost  all  he  (the  Irish  land- 
lord) aims  at,  every  new  project  is  favoured  as  it  assists 

•  Butt,  "  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland." 
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him  to  obtain  his  end.  The  laws  in  his  favor  are  already 
more  summary  and  stronger  than  they  are  in  England, 

and  he  is  yet  calling  for  additional  assistance 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  reduced  to  a  lower 
scale  by  every  new  power  that  is  created.  Every  fresk 
law  exonerates  the  proprietors  more  and  more  from 
cultivating  the  good  opinion  of  their  dependents,  and, 
moreover,  removes  the  odium  of  any  oppression  from  the 
individual  who  ought  to  bear  it,  to  the  state."* 

Thus  it  is  precisely  to-day.  Every  new  act  of  oppres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  "  brutal  upstart  of  yesterday,"  is 
credited  by  the  outraged  and  thus  disaffected  victim,  and 
his  million  sympathisers,  to  the  government  which  gives 
it  the  sanction  of  law. 

The  same  author  thus,  after  Lord  Clare,  describes  those 
GromweUian  settlers  whose  grand-children  have  made  all 
our  murderous  land  laws  : — 

"  All  former  settlers  had  found  it  their  interest  to 
adopt  the  system  of  the  country,  and  fall  in  with  the 
established  customs  of  the  people.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  the  Cromwellians  to  go  thither  with  a  new  religion 
and  new  politics,  a  new  system  of  agriculture,  and  a  new 
relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  subversive  of  every- 
thing that  existed,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  human 
being.  They  carried  with  them  neither  attachments, 
sympathies,  social  ties,  nor  patrimonial  influence."f 

And  it  is  their  present  posterity  that  would  claim  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  as  their  absolute  and  exclusive 
inheritance  by  right  of  nature  and  of  God. 

Paley  thus  defines  what  property  is,  and  in  order  to 
legislate  equitably  for  all  orders  and  grades  of  society, 
the  fundamental  concept  here  expressed  cannot  be  lost 
sight  of :  "  The  introduction  of  property,"  says  he,  "  was 

•  "  Economy  of  Ireland,"  p.  164.  t  nid, 
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consented  to  by  mankind  **  (/  would  rather  say  was  recog- 
nized as  a  social  necessity  by  mankind,  considering  the 
moral  constitution  of  man,  an  essential  condition  of  whose 
existence  is  to  live  in  what  is  called  society, — not,  indeed, 
in  the  Belgravian  or  conventional  drawing-room  sense  of 
the  term,  but  in  the  broad  religious  and  human  accept- 
ation, as  meaning  a  li\'ing  of  men  among  one  another  as 
a  moral  whole,  and  not  each  one  for  and  by  himself,  to 
be  ruled  and  guided  only  by  his  own  whim,  pleasure,  or 
passion),  upon  the  expectation  and  condition  that  there 
should  be  left  to  every  one  a  sufficiency  for  his  subsistence^  or 
the  means  of  procuring  it.  And,  therefore,  when  the 
partition  of  property  is  rigidly  maintained  against  thedaims 
of  indigence  and  distress^  it  is  maintained  in  opposition  to  the 
intention  of  those  who  made  it,  and  HlM  who  is  supreme 
proprietor  of  everything,  and  who  has  filled  the  earth 
with  plenteousness/or  the  sustentation  and  comfort  of  all 
whom  He  sends  into  it."* 

"  Not  at  all,"  says  the  real  Cromwellian  landlord. 
**  Not  for  the  sustentation,  much  less  for  the  comfort  of 
all;  it  is  only  for  my  special  indulgence,  luxury,  and 
riot.  As  for  the  Creator  thinking  of  my  serfs,  why,  the 
thought  is  profanation."  And  yet  the  prophet  of  that 
supreme  Lord  of  all  land  proclaims — "  Relieve  the  op- 
pressed, judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow,  "t 
(A  Cromwellian  banished  the  widowed  mother  of  the 
author  for  allowing  her  daughter  into  her  house  ! ! !) 
"  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen,  to  loose  the 
bands  of  the  wicked,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and 
that  ye  break  every  yoke  f  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to 
the  hungry,  nnd  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast 
out  into  thy  house  (extermination  even  in  these  days !) ; 
when  thou  seest  the  naked,  cover  him,  and  that  thou 

♦  M6r»l  PhiL  Book  V,  c.  ill  t  /#.  L  17. 
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hide  not  thyself  from  thy  own  flesh.*'* — The  great  pre- 
cept, which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  and  Prophets,  the 
essence  of  the  Decalogue,  the  entire  precept  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  and  yet  one  of  which  a  real  Irish  Cromwel- 
lian  has  yet  to  learn  the  most  elementary  notion. 

The  following,  from  the  same  weighty  authority,  so 
beautifully  and  appositely  illustrates  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland,  that  I  deem  it  well  worthy 
of  quotation : — 

"  If,"  wrote  he,  *'  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in 
a  field  of  com,  and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where  and 
what  it  liked,  taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted,  and  no 
more)  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering  all 
they  got  into  a  heap,  reserving  nothing  for  themselves 
but  the  chaff  cmd  the  refuse^  keeping  this  heap  for  one,  and 
that  the  weakest,  perhaps,  and  the  worst  pigeon  of 
THE  LOT — sitting  and  looking  on  all  the  winter,  whilst 
this  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about,  and  wasting  it ;  and 
if  a  pigeon  more  hardy  and  hungry  than  the  rest  touched 
a  grain  of  the  horde,  all  the  others  instantly  flying  at  him, 
and  tearing  him  to  pieces, — ^if  you  should  see  this,  you 
would  see  nothing  more  than  what  is  every  day  practised 
and  established  among  men.  Among  men  you  see  ninety- 
and-nine  men  toiling  and  scraping  together  a  heap  of 
superfluity  for  one — getting  nothing  for  themselves  all  the 
while,  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  provisions  which 
their  own  labour  produces ;  whilst  the  one  for  whom  they 
toil  and  accumulate  is  oftentimes  the  worst  and  the 
feeblest  of  the  whole  set — a  cliild,  a  woman,  a  madman,  or 
a  fool ;  whilst  they  calmly  see  the  whole  fruit  of  all  their 
labour  spent  and  spoiled ;  and  if  one  of  them  take,  or  even 
touch  a  particle  of  it,  the  others  join  against  him  and 
hang  him  forthwith."!     This  would  be  more  appropriate 

•  Is.  Iviii  6,  7  t  **  Economy  of  Ireland,"  c  L  part  1. 
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still  if  he  had  made  the  flock  990,  and  the  bad,  lazy,  idle, 
cormorant  birds  ten,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  not  merely  to  live  on,  but  seize  and  squander  the 
hard-earned  gatherings  of  the  990,  all  of  whom  these 
ten  would  hang  or  turn  out  of  the  field  for  touching  the 
fruit  of  their  industry. 

The  same  author  (whose  work  forms  part  of  the  Cam- 
bridge course)  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  husbandry,  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  employment,  the  true  reward  of 
industry  is  in  the  price  and  sale  of  the  produce.  The 
exclusive  right  to  the  produce  is  the  only  incitement 
which  acts  constantly  and  universally — the  only  spring 
which  keeps  human  labour  in  motion.  All,  therefore, 
that  the  laws  can  do  is  to  secure  this  right  to  the  occupier 
of  the  ground ;  that  is,  to  constitute  such  a  system  of 
tenure^  that  the  full  and  entire  advantage  of  every  improve^ 
ment  go  to  ilie  benefit  of  the  improver;  tliat  every  man  v:orkfor 
himself  and  not  for  another  ;  and  tliat  no  one  share  in  the 
profit  who  does  not  assist  in  tlie  production.  By  the  occupier 
I  here  mean,  not  so  much  the  person  who  performs  the 
work,  as  him  who  procures  the  labour  and  directs  the 
management ;  and  I  consider  the  whole  profit  as  received 
by  the  occupier,  when  the  occupier  is  benefited  by  the 
whole  value  of  what  is  produced,  which  is  the  case  with 
the  tenant  who  pays  a  fixed  rent  for  the  use  of  land,  no 
less  than  with  the  proprietor  who  holds  it  as  his  own.  The 
one  has  the  same  interest  in  the  produce,  and  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  every  improvement,  as  the  other.  Likewise 
the  proprietor,  though  he  grant  out  his  estate  to  farm, 
may  be  considered  as  the  occupier,  insomuch  as  he  regu- 
lates the  occupation  by  the  choice,  superintendence,  and 
encouragement  of  his  tenants,  by  the  disposition  of  his 
lands,  by  erecting  buildings,  providing  accommodations,  by 
prescribing  conditicnSf  or  supplying  implements  and  materials 
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of  improvement;  and  is  erUiiled^  by  the  rule  of  piiblic  expe- 
diency above  mentioned,  to  receive,  in  the  advance  of  his  rent,  a 
share  of  the  benefit  which  arises  even  from  the  increased  pro- 
duce of  his  estate.** 

We  will  observe  that  Paley  founds  the  landlord's  right 
to  raise  the  rent,  not,  like  some  of  our  Irish  landlords,  on 
the  fact  that  the  land  is  his,  and  that  he  "  may  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own,"  but  on  the  fact  that  he  has  contributed 
to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  "  by  erecting 
buildings,  providing  accommodations,  by  prescribing 
conditions,  or  supplying  implements  and  materials  of 
improvement."  A  fortiori,  therefore,  the  griping  Irish 
landlord,  who  fulfils  none  of  these  conditions,  who  ex- 
pends not  one  penny  on  improvements  or  implements, 
who  does  not,  even  indirectly  or  remotely,  assist  in  the 
production,  has  no  right  whatever,  agreeably  to  Paley's 
principles,  to  claim  a  fraction  of  the  profit.  And  yet,  as 
we  all  well  know,  this  is  precisely  what  the  law  enables  him 
to  do, 

''  The  violation  of  this  fundamental  maxim  of  agrarian 
policy,  constitutes,"  continues  Paley,  "  the  chief  objection 
to  the  holding  of  lands.  The  inconveniency  to  the  public 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  inalienable  quality  of  lands 
thus  holden  in  perpetuity,  as  from  hence— /Aa^  proprietors 
of  this  description  seldom  contribute  much  either  of  attention 
m  eapense  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates,  yet  claim,  by  the 
rent,  a  share  in  the  profit  of  every  improvement  that  is  made 
upon  them.  This  complaint  tan  only  be  obviated  (mark  this, 
for  it  is  exactly  the  case  of  our  own  Irish  tenants)  by 
'  LONa  LEASES  AT  A  FIXED  RENT,'  which  convey  a  large 
portion  of  the  interest  to  those  who  actually  conduct  the  culti- 
valian," 

"  Long  leases  at  a  fixed  rerU"    Such  would  be  Pale/s 
**  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill."  I  confess  I  would  interpret 
long"  by  **  renewable  for  ever/'  as  thus  alone  could  I 
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recognize,  practically,  the  fundamental  truism  that  Grod 
meant  the  land  for  man,  not  for  21,  or  61,  or  99  years, 
but  until  the  angel  shall  have  come  to  sound  the  last 
trumpet,  summoning  the  living  and  the  dead  to  general 
judgment,  at  which  both  landlord  and  tenant  will  get 
a  lease  that  never  shall  or  can  be  broken. 

To  this  it  is  objected,  as  we  see  it  even  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Time^  Special  Commissioner,  that  such 
a  lease  would  be  equivalent  to  a  tenure  in  fee,  and  to 
which  I  reply :  "  Truly,  if  you  gave  the  land  to  the  tenant 
on  the  terms  on  which  it  was  originally  vested  in  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  proprietors,  and  is  still  held  by 
themselves — that  is,  far  nothing.  But  you  only  confuse 
things  by  confounding  names,  when  you  call  a  tenure  at  a 
rent  of  five,  or  six,  or  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  a  ten  or 
twenty  years'  purchase,  a  tenure  in  fee. 

But  what  if  it  really  were  a  tenure  in  fee  ?  Who  is 
the  loser  f  No  one.  Not  the  landlord ;  for  he  is  supposed 
to  obtain  the  value  of  his  "  property"  up  to  the  last 
farthing,  according  to  state  valuation  !  Not  the  tenant- 
in-fee — ^now,  if  you  like  to  call  him  so,  "  a  peasant 
proprietor  ;**  for  his  social  condition  is  raised,  his  pros- 
pects are  brightened,  his  sense  of  independence  developed, 
his  interest  in  the  soil  enhanced,  while  his  disbursements 
remain  the  same.  Instead  of  paying  rent  to  the  "  land- 
lord," he  pays  it  to  the  state ;  or,  more  accurately,  he 
changes  landlords — a  petty  tyrant,  as  he  may  be,  whose 
selfishness,  and  avarice,  and  bigotry,  and  jealousy  of 
political  power,  rule  his  every  act — for  the  state,  the  vital 
interest  of  which  is  to  have  every  citizen,  or  "  subject," 
as  the  case  may  be,  contented  and  happy,  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  prepared  to  defend  it,  in  its  need,  with  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood. 

On  the  subject  of  Peasant  Proprietorship,  which  is 
pronounced  a  chimera  even  this  day  by  the  Conserva- 
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live  organs  of  English  opinion — ^in  fact,  is  declared  a 
synon3mie  with  "confiscation  " — ^Mill  writes  as  follows : — 
"The    truly    insular    ignorance    of  her   (England's) 
public  men  respecting  a  form  of  agricultural  economy 
which  predominates  in  nearly    every    other    civilized 
country,  makes  it  only  too  probable  that  she  will  choose 
the  worse  side  of  the  alternative — depopulation  or  peasant 
proprietary  to  some  extent.    Yet  there  are  germs  of  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  peasant  proprietors  on  Irish 
soil,  which  require  only  the  aid  of  a  friendly  legislator 
to  foster  them ;  as  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  private  communication  by  my   eminent  and  valued 
friend  Professor  Caimes."* 
The  extract  is  interesting,  but  not  very  material. 
Again,  comparing  Ireland  with  India,  he  writes  : — 
"  The  case  of  Ireland  is  similar  to  that  of  India.     In 
India,  though  great  errors  have  been  from  time  to  time 
committed,  no  one  ever  proposed,  under  the  name  of 
agricultural  improvement,  to  eject  the  ryots  or  peasant 
farmers  from  their  possession.    The  improvement  that 
has  been  looked  for  has  been  through  making  their  tenure 
more  secure  to  them,  and  the  sole  difference  of  opinion 
is  between  those  who  contend  for  perpetuity  and  those 
who  think  that  long  leases  will  suffice.     The  same  ques- 
tion exists  as  to  Ireland ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  deny, 
under  such  landlords  as  are  sometimes  to  be  found,  do 
effect  wonders,  even  in  Ireland.     But  then  there  must 
be  leases  at  a  low  rent.  ...  A  perpetuity  is  a  stronger 
stimulus  to  an  improvement  than  a  long  lease.  .  .  Besides, 
while  perpetual  tenure  is  the  general  rule  of  landed  pro- 
perty, as  ii  is  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  a  tenure  for 
a  limited  period,  however  long,  is  sure  to  be  regarded  as 
something   of  inferior   consideration   and  dignity,  and 

•  B.  II,  c.  X.  pp.  205a 
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inspires  less  of  ardor  to|obtain  it,  and  of  attachment  when 
obtained."* 

And  then  he  points  out  the  impolicy  and  cruelty  of 
leaving  "  rent  paid  by  labourers,  who  farm  not  for  profit 
but  for  bread/'  to  "  competition.'* 

Here  even  a  lease  did  not  save  the  occupier. 

Let  the  insane  cry,  then,  of  confiscation  cease. 
By  security  of  tenure  nothing  is  confiscated  except 
the  evil  power  of  doing  wrong — a  hideous  power 
barbarously  exercised — the  power  of  a  few  to  sweep 
millions  of  God's  human  ransomed  creatures  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  for,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  "a  good  reason,  a  bad  reason,  or  no  reason 
at  all" — nay,  not  unfrequently,  as  in  this  very  spot, 
the  exercise  of  the  noblest  of  virtues,  conscientious 
attachment  to  religious  faith,  and,  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Lavelle,  by  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  for  presuming  to  entertain 
the  natural  feelings  of  a  lone  and  bereaved  parent. 

Let  us  now  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  land  tenure  of 
other  countries,  ancient  and  modem,  contrasting  the 
wise  and  large-souled  policy  of  all,  with  the  narrow, 
selfish,  and  destructive  land  legislation  for  Ireland. 


•Id.,  lb. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

LAND  TENURE  THROUGHOUT  EUROPE. 


"On  the  continent,  though  there  are  some  dissentients  from  the  prevailing 
opinion,  the  benefit  of  having  a  numerons  proprietary  popnlatlon  exists  In  the 
minds  of  most  people  in  the  form  of  an  axiom.*'— Hill's  PolU.  Econ^  b.  2,  c.  y. 


PRUSSIA. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  agrarian  peaceful  revolu- 
tions eflPected  in  Europe  within  the  present  century,  was 
that  wrought  by  the  patriotism  and  energy  of  Stein  and 
Uardenberg  in  Prussia,  sixty  years  ago.  By  a  succession 
of  determined  strokes  they  broke  down  the  citadel  of 
feudal  despotism,  which,  in  the  hour  of  need,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  utterly  worthless  for  the  country's  honor 
and  protection.  The  feudal  lords  were  found  too  few 
and  too  weak  to  avert  invasion,  plunder,  overwhelming 
war  contributions,  and  national  calamity  and  disgrace ; 
while  the  peasants,  having  no  stake  in  the  country  for 
which  to  stand  and  battle,  showed  but  faint  front  to  the 
ambitious  foe,  and  thus  between  them  the  country  came 
to  ruin  and  the  crown  to  shame. 

In  1807  Prussia  lay  bleeding  and  helpless  at  the  feet  of 
France.  The  campaign  of  Friedland  sounded  almost  her 
death-knell  as  a  great  European  power.  She  had  to  cede 
to  her  conqueror,  for  his  several  prot6g^  and  nominees, 
nearly  half  her  territory,  with  4,236,000  souls  out  of  a 
total  population  of  9,000,000,  besides  paying  exactions, 
in  the  shape  of  a  war-tax,  to  the  amount  of  £27^000,000, 
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while  her  reyenue  did  not  exceed  £3,000,000  arjear. 
To  this  pitiful  plight  had  she  been  brought  by  feudalitj. 
Stein  saw  the  cause,  and  he  resolved  that  it  should  be 
made  to  cease.  By  a  decree  of  the  9th  October,  1807 — 
four  days  after  his  accession  to  the  prime-ministry — he 
issued  a  royal  ordinance,  by  which,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison, ''  the  peasants  and  burghers  obtained 
the  right,  hitherto  confined  to  the  nobles,  of  acquiring 
and  holding  landed  property,  while  they,  in  their  turn, 
were  permitted,  without  losing  caste,  to  engage  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  industry.  Landholders 
were  allowed,  under  the  reservation  of  the  rights 
of  their  creditors,  to  separate  their  estates  into  distinct 
parcels  and  alienate  them  to  different  persons ;  ^  and  as 
a  result  of  this  change  he  tells  us  that  "  Prussia,  amidst 
the  humiliation  of  unprecedented  disasters,  and  when 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  foreign  chains,  was  silently 
relaxing  the  fetters  of  the  feudal  system,  and  laying  the 
foundation,  in  a  cautious  and  guiltless  reformation  of  ex- 
perienced grievances,  for  the  future  erection  of  those 
really  free  institutions  which  can  never  be  on  any  other 
basis  than  those  of  justice,  order,  and  religion."^  And 
those  ''  future  free  institutions  "  are  described  in  an  ad- 
mirable pamphlet  by  Mr.  John  Levy,  Barrister,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Irish  Times  ou  the  Prussian 
system,  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Every  man  in  Prussia  now  has  a  vote,  every  man  in 
it  is  armed,  and  every  man  who  occupies  land  is  the 
owner  of  It ;  but  the  Irish  people  don*t  want  the  gun  if 
they  get  the  vote  "  (and  the  land).t 

Hardenberg  improved  on  Stein,  and,  in  1815,  perfected 
the  Prussian  land  code  as  it  now  stands,  and  as  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  paragraph  by  Mr.  Levy : — 

♦  •*  Hist  Europe,"  vol  xi,  p.  244-6.        f  P.  4 
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*'  I  will  again  explain  how  the  land  laws  of  Prussia 
enable  the  landholder  to  become  the  owner  of  his  land, 
and  how  small  estates  are  created  and  still  preserved, 
which,  in  every  country  where  they  exist,  are  the  true 
basiB  of  that  moral  and  legitimate  power  which  the  people 
onght  to  possess,  and  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  gave  nerve 
and  prowess  to  the  Prussian  soldier  in  the  late  war. 
When  a  farm  or  estate  is  to  be  sold  in  Prussia,  the  vendor 
gives  notice  to  the  government  officer  of  the  circle,  who 
is  called  an  aufseher,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  survey  and 
ealue  farms  or  estates  about  to  be  sold.  This  official, 
who  is  paid  by  the  government,  makes  a  map  of  the 
lands.  That  map  is  hung  up  in  the  office  of  the  circle, 
and  the  value  and  description  of  the  property  are  regis- 
tered there,  and  there  purchasers  always  go  to  inquire. 
When  a  purchaser  finds  what  suits  him,  and  that  he  is 
approved  of  by  the  government  officer,  he  is  merely 
asked  to  pay  one-twentieth  of  the  purchase-money  to 
that  official  The  transaction  is  then  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  circle,  and  a  transcript  of  it  sent  to  the 
Statu  Kamallie,  or  chancery  at  Berlin;  a  kind  of  land  deben- 
ture is  then  issued,  bearing  on  the  face  of  it  the  instal- 
ments to  be  paid,  with  the  interest  calculated  up  to  the 
payment  of  the  last  instalment ;  it  then  receives  the 
government  seal,  the  government  being  liable  to  the 
holder  for  the  payment  of  all  future  instalments,  until  the 
whole  is  paid  off ;  and  thus  the  celebrated  land  zettels,  or 
land  notes,  of  Prussia  are  created,  and  are  regarded  as 
the  best  public  securities  in  Europe,  being  transferable 
from  hand  to  hand.  The  payment  of  the  instalments 
and  interest  is  managed  in  this  way  : — When  the  note  or 
debenture  comes  back  from  the  Staits  Kamallie,  it  is 
banded  to  vendor  instead  of  bank  notes,  and  if  he  wants 
to  turn  it  into  cash  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  go  to 
next  geldwechsler,  or  money  broker,  where  he  can  sell  it 
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at  a  premium.  The  pnrcliaser,  on  the  other  hand,  is* 
bound  to  pay  the  instaknents  and  interest  to  the  govern- 
ment officer  of  the  circle  where  the  property  is  situate  and 
the  purchase  registered ;  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
the  purchaser  becomes  the  owner  in  fee  of  the  property 
thus  purchased,  so  that  ahnost  every  landholder  in 
Prussia  is  the  owner  of  a  small  estate.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  proprietor,  when  he  pays  the  last  instalment,  to 
have  a  grand  festival  called  a  landfestug,  in  order  to  com- 
memorate the  happy  event ;  and  if  a  stranger  is  passing 
through  a  town  or  village  where  these  rural  festivities 
are  going  on,  he  is  sure  to  be  invited."* 

Thus  can  every  Prussian  landholder  really  call  his ''  bit 
of  land"  his  own.  No  avaricious  eye  can  be  successfully 
cast  upon  it.  No  heartless  ''  master^'  or  agent  can  seize 
it  "at  will."  And  hence  did  the  Prussian  fight  and 
conquer,  and  reverse  Friedland  in  the  field  of  Sadowa. 

Little  wonder  that  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  "  Notes  of  a  Tra- 
veller," should  pronounce  this  change  "the  great  and 
redeeming  glory  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  III.  .  .  . 
by  which  Prussia  was  at  once  covered  with  a  body  of 
small  proprietors,  instead  of  being  held  by  a  small  privi- 
leged class  of  nobility."  "  This  revolution,"  says  he,  "  in 
the  state  property  was  almost  as  great  as  that  which  had 
taken  place  in  France,  and  it  is  pregnant  with  the  same 
results  and  tendencies.  It  gave  comfbrt,  well-being y  property , 
to  a  population  of  serfs.  It  emancipated  them  from  local 
oppression,  raised  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  gave 
them  a  political,  although  as  yet  unacknowledged, 
existence,  as  the  most  important  constituent  element 
of  the  social  body."t  How  appropriate  to  the  case 
of  Ireland — with  her  "  small  privileged  class,*'  her  de- 
graded serfs,  and  her  "  local  oppression."    Is  there  no 

♦  76.  pp.  12, 13.        t  "Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  ppi  83,  85. 
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Stein  or  Hardenberg  in  this  country  to-day  to  take 
pattern  by  the  great  Prussian  patriots  of  sixty  years  ago, 
or  is  the  country  and  the  empire  to  be  yet  longer  sacri- 
ficed to  the  pride  and  pomp  and  tyranny  of  a  few  1 

Another  authority,  Lord  Brougham,  ever  the  bitter  foe 
of  Ireland,  and  no  enemy  of  Irish  landlords,  gives  his 
estimate  of  this  great  Prussian  revolution  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — "  It  is  remarkable  that  the  nobles,  who  had, 
of  course,  complained  much  of  so  violent  an  interference 
with  their  property,  felt  soon  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  new  arrangement,  and  especially  in  the  improvement 
which  it  efiected  in  the  condition  of  their  tenants,  that 
they  represented  it  as  advancing  them  a  century  .... 
the  rights  of  the  lord  were  far  more  burthensome  to  the 
vassal  than  beneficial  to  himself'  (the  lord).*  And, 
equally,  in  reterence  to  the  French  Eevolution  did  he 
declare  that  "  its  price  was  assuredly  hea^7^,  but  not  too 
heavy  compared  with  the  blessings  it  had  purchased,"t 
And  is  it  not  notorious  that  the  grand  benefit  resulting 
from  that  terrible  convulsion  is  the  fundamental  change 
which  it  effected  in  the  French  tenure  of  land  1  True, 
of  the  continental  countries,  France  alone  refused  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  to  let  go  its  feudal  hold  on 
the  soil;  The  consequence  was— Revolution  and  Libera- 
tion of  the  Soil.  Mr.  G.  Poulett  Scrope  informs  us  that 
— "  In  almost  every  other  state  of  Europe  the  peasant- 
occupier  was,  by  the  decree  of  the  sovereign,  released 
from  his  servile  dependence  on  the  will  of  the  legal  lord 
of  the  soil,  and  made  the  owner  of  his  farm  at  a  fixed  quit 
rent^'X  Tlius  is  England  behind  every  other  country  in 
Europe  in  her  retention  of  that  degrading  feudalism  of 
land-tenure,  which,  if  not  speedily  exploded,  will  inevi- 
tably hasten  her  downfall.     The  result  of  this  "  release'* 

♦  «  PoUtical  Philosophy,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  626. 

t  "His.  Sketches,"  &c.,  p.  10.  4:  "Irish  Belief  Measures,"  1848. 
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in  Prussia  we  have  sufficiently  seen  ;  let  me  merely  add 
the  testimony  of  Mr,  M'Greggor,  who  declares,  that  "in 
the  ten  years  subsequent  to  her  release  Prussia  made 
more  progress  than  in  the  previous  century."*  While 
Alison  supplies  us  with  the  following  testimony  on  the 
authority  of  Malte  Brun,  Dupin,  &c. : — "  The  main 
strength  of  Prussia,  however,  lies  in  its  agriculture  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  patriotic  spirit  and  indomitable  courage  of 
those  engaged  in  it  that  the  government  has  found  in 
every  age  the  surest  bulwark  against  foreign  aggression, 
"  So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  of  sheep  of  late  years 
in  Prussia,  that  their  number,  which  in  1816  amounted 
only  to  8,261,400,  had  risen  in  1825  to  14,156,000— that 
is,  nearly  doubled ;  and  the  most  decided  proof  of  the 
general  increase  of  rural  produce  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that,  though  population  in  Prussia  is  now  advanc- 
ing more  rapidly  than  any  in  Europe,  and  so  as  to  double, 
if  the  present  progress  should  continue,  in  twenty-six 
years,  yet  no  importation  of  foreign  grain  is  required. 
Subsistence,  under  the  influence  of  increased  production, 
so  far  from  becoming  scarce,  is  constantly  declining  in 
price,  and  the  augmented  comforts  and  wants  of  a  pros- 
perous people  are  amply  provided  for  by  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  community.*'t  No  wonder.  For,  while  in 
Ireland  the  area  of  grass  land  is  over  10,000,000  acres, 
apart  from  the  5,000,000  waste,  and  the  arable  only 
about  5,500,000,  out  of  a  total  area  of  over  20,808,1 27,J 
in  Prussia  there  were,  when  Alison  wrote,  47,295,716 
arpents  under  tillage,  to  16,972,714  in  pasture,  and 
14,326,429  in  meadow— double  as  much  given  to  grass 
in  Ireland  as  to  tillage ;  not  even  so  much  given  to  grass 
as  to  tillage  in  Prussia :  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  Prus- 

*  "  Commercial  tarifis,  German  States,''  i  p.  97- 
t  "Hist.  Europe,"  v.  10,  j».  5. 

t  Report  of  Census    Commissioners  of  1841.     This  incluclet 
6,295,735  "waste,"  and  630,825  under  water. 
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sian  soil  devoted  to  agriculture ;  little  over  one-fourth  of 
that  of  Ireland. 

Prussia  is  striding  in  the  paths  of  progress  and  mate- 
rial happiness — Ireland  is  retrograding  day  after  day. 
Contemplating  these  wonderful  results  of  the  Prussian 
peasant  proprietorship,  the  impartial  student  must  feel 
astounded  at  that  "  moral  obliquity  of  vision"  which  can 
see  nothing,  even  in  a  remote  approach  to  it  in  Ireland, 
but  **  confiscation"  and  communism.  Prussia  untied  her 
soil,  wrested  it  from  the  idle  grasp  of  a  favored  few, 
giving  them  a  full  equivalent  in  another  shape,  and  con- 
ferred it  on  the  many.  The  natural  result  soon  made 
itself  felt,  and  Pnissia  ranks  this  day  the  rival  of  France, 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe.  It  was  the  work  of  "  the 
magic  of  property."  "The  magic  of  property,"  said 
Arthur  Young,  "  turns  sand  into  gold.  Give  a  man  the 
secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into 
a  garden ;  give  him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and 
he  will  turn  it  into  a  desert." 

The  Prussian  sandy  plains  were  little  better  than  a 
desert  in  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  follow- 
ing sketch  from  Mr.  Kay  tells  us  what  they  are  to-day, 
under  the  new  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  : — 

^' Keichensperger,  himself  an  inhabitant  of  Prussia, 
where  the  land  is  most  subdivided,  has  published  a  long 
and  very  elaborate  work,  to  show  the  admirable  conse- 
quences of  a  system  of  freehold  in  land.  He  expresses 
a  very  decided  opinion  that,  not  only  are  the  gross  pro- 
ducts of  any  given  number  of  acres,  held  and  cultivated 
by  small  and  peasant  proprietors,  greater  than  the  gross 
products  of  an  equal  number  of  acres,  held  by  a  few 
great  proprietors  and  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers,  but 
that  the  net  products  of  the  former,  after  deducting  all 
the  expenses  of  cultivation,  are  also  greater  than  the  nei 
products  of  the  latter.  ...  He  mentions  one  fact  which 
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seems  to  prove  that  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  countries 
where  the  properties  are  small  must  be  rapidly  increas- 
ing. He  says  that  the  price  of  land  which  is  divided 
into  small  properties  in  the  Prussian  Hhine  provinces  is 
much  higher,  and  has  been  rising  much  more  rapidly, 
than  the  price  of  land  on  the  great  estates.  He  and  Pro- 
fessor Eau  both  say  that  this  rise  in  the  price  of  small 
estates  would  have  ruined  the  more  recent  purchasers, 
unless  the  productiveness  of  small  estates  had  increased, 
at  least  in  the  same  proportion.  And  as  the  small 
proprietors  have  been  becoming  gradually  more  and  more 
prosperous  ...  he  argues  .  .  .  that  this  would  seem  to 
show  that  not  only  the  gross  profits  of  the  small  estates, 
but  the  net  profits  also,  have  been  gradually  increasing, 
and  that  the  net  profits  of  land,  when  farmed  by  small 
proprietors,  are  greater  than  the  net  profits  per  acre  of 
land  when  farmed  by  a  great  proprietor.  .  .  .  Albrecht 
Thaer,  another  celebrated  German  writer  on  the  difierent 
systems  of  agriculture,  in  one  of  his  later  works,  *  Prin- 
ciples of  l^tional  Agriculture,'  expresses  his  decided 
conviction  that  the  net  produce  of  land  is  greater  when 

farmed  by  small  proprietors  or  their  tenants This 

opinion  of  Thaer  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  during  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  was  very  strongly  in  lavor  of 
the  English  systems  of  great  estates  and  great  farms."* 

What  inference  are  we  to  draw  from  this  mass  of  au- 
thority, speaking,  as  it  does,  from  ocular  demonstration, 
positive  information,  and  long  experience  1  Why,  that  the 
land-system  embracing  security  of  tenure,  either  by  fee 
or  freehold  in  perpetuity,  moderate  farms,  minute  culti- 
vation, and  reasonable  rents,  is  that  which  Nature  in- 
tended for  man,  and  to  which,  accordingly,  man  is  now 
universally  tending. 

•  Quoted  b   Mil,  ibid.,  c  viL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BELGIUM  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

If  we  pass  from  Prussia  to  Belgiam,  we  find  a  rural 
prosperity  and  independence  not  less  striking  than  in  the 
laiger  state.  Fixity  of  tenure  and  small  farms  of  from  five 
to  ten  acres  form  the  rule ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  that  "  no  country  in 
Europe  provides  from  its  soil  so  great  a  quantity  of  sus- 
tenance, not  only  for  its  inhabitants,  but  so  large  a 
surplus  of  food  for  exportation,  and  such  valuable  com- 
modities to  exchange  for  articles  of  foreign  growth,  as 
Flanders."*  Yet  the  same  authority  assures  us  that — 
"the  land  of  Flanders  was  not  naturally  fertile.  On 
the  contrary  .  .  .  where  cultivation  has  not  been  ex- 
tended, the  soil  produces  nothing  but  heath  and  fir.^f 
Still  it  is  for  its  area  the  most  densely  inhabited  country 
on  the  globe,  though,  from  its  unhealtliiness,  it  has  been 
called  by  Professor  M*Culloch,  "  the  graveyard  of 
Europe."  How  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory 
phenomena — a  sterile  soil,  an  insalubrious  climate,  a 
flourishing  agriculture,  and  a  teeming  population  1  The 
Abb6  Mann  solves  the  question  in  a  few  words.  **  The 
original  soil,"  says  he,  "  was  pure  sand,  and  its  present 
state  of  fertility  is  owing  to  the  great  number  of  its  in- 
dustrious inhabitants,  who  cultivate  a  few  acres  round  their 
dwellings,  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  propnetors"X 

*  Quoted  by  Sadleir,  "  Ireland  and  its  Evils,''  &c.,  p.  117. 

X  CommnnicationB  to  the  Board  of  Agricnlture,  vol.  L  p.  23S. 
Apud  Sadleir,  p.  121. 
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There,  then,  is  the  secret.  Set  a  few  grinding,  heartless, 
alien,  despot  landlords  over  these  "  industrious''  Flemings, 
reduce  their  condition  to  that  wretched  state  of  depen- 
dency— tenancy  at  will — of  the  rack-rented  Irish  peasant, 
and  then  see  how  soon  the  land  reasserts  its  nature,  and 
reverts  to  its  state  of  original  barrenness. 

Mr.  Sadleir  also  quotes  Baron  Poederle  as  "  attribut- 
ing the  great  fertility  of  this  cultivated  district  to  its 
vast  population."  And  he  adds  himself:  ''I  must  fur- 
ther remark  that  this  system  of  minute  cultivation  is 
not  the  result  of  accident,  as  is  often  alleged  in  reference 
to  Ireland,  but  of  deliberate  preference  and  choice.  It 
has  been  the  principle  of  Belgic  legislation  to  encourage 
it  The  government,  which  has  so  much  at  heart  all  the 
minutest  interests  of  agriculture,*  has  *  passed  ordinan- 
ces in  some  provinces  for  restraining  the  extent  of  farms, 
and  prescribing  a  division  of  those  of  too  great  extent. 't 
*  The  major  part  of  the  farms  in  ten  districts  of  Waes, 
which  comprehends  an  extensive  tract  of  Flanders,  con- 
sist only  of  six  or  seven  bonierSy  and  many  only  of  three 
or  four. 'J  And  Abb6  Mann  tells  us  *  the  bonier  may  be 
reckoned  three  English  acres.'  *The  farms,'  he  says, 
'  being  so  small,  few  horses  are  kept  in  the  land  of  Waes ; 
the  ground  is  chiefly  worked  with  the  spade  and  hoe.  All 
these  contribute  together  to  give  a  richness  and  fertility 
to  the  soil  of  this  tract  which  surpasses  almost  what  can 
be  imagined.  No  spot  lies  uncultivated.  Fallow  ground 
is  unknown.' "§ 

Mr.  Kadcliflf  is  equally  eulogistic  of  this  Flemish  agrl 
culture,  which  he  pronounces  as  **  of  merited  celebrity, 
obviously  beautiful  to  the  eye  in  the  garden-like  appear 
ance  of  its  cultivation.")     And  as  a  consequence  of  thib 

•  Radcliffs  **  Report  on  Agriculture  of  Flanders,"  p.  66. 

f  Ihid.y  and  Abb^Mann  commun.,  ibid, 

1  Baron  Poederle  communications,  ibid, 

§  Ibid,  D  Ibid. 
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minute  and  careful  cultivation,  the  population  is  no  less 
numerous  than  comfortable.  "There  are,"  says  he, 
"  461,659  souls  upon  302,235  hectares,  which  are  equal  to 
746,251  English  acres,  being  about  five  souls  to  eight 
English  acres.  But  the  population  is  much  more  dense 
in  other  districts — in  that  of  Bruges  alone  at  the  rate 
of  three  souls  to  four  acres,  and  in  that  of  Courtenay,  of 
one  to  an  English  acre."  And  he  adds,  *'  Notwithstanding 
this,  one-third  of  the  produce  of  tlie  land  is  annually 
exported,^^  In  Ireland  we  have  to-day  only  five  millions 
and  a-half  to  20,808,271  acres,  or  almost  only  one  to 
every  four  acres,  though,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sadleir 
"  probably  the  richest  soil  of  any  country  in  the  world."* 
Mr.  Moreau  de  Jormesf  gives  the  following  statistical 
table,  illustrative  of  this  important  fact,  and  showing  the 
comparative  productiveness  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland : — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Wheat, 

18 

16 

20 

Rye, 

10 

12 

32 

Barley, 

21 

12 

21 

Gate, 

16 

16 

16 

But  long  before  was  the  same  testimony  of  Ireland's  fer- 
tility furnished  at  even  hostile  hands.  Sir  John  Davis 
ofben  recurred  to  the  theme ;  and  Spenser  could  not  re- 
frain from  the  following  acknowledgment :  "  For  sure  it  is 
a  most  beautiful  and  sweet  country  as  any  under  heaven, 
being  stored  throughout  with  many  goodly  rivers,  re> 
plenished  with  all  sorts  of  fish  most  abundantly,  sprinkled 


♦"Ireland  and  its  Evils.'' 

t  *'  Statistiqne  de  la  Grand  Bretagne." — Quoted  by  Sir  Robert 
Kane  in  his  "  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland." 
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with  many  sweet  is  lands,  and  goodly  lakes,  like  little 
inland  seas,  that  will  carry  oar  {sic)  ships  upon  their 
waters  so  commodiously,  as,  if  some  princes  in  the  world 
had  them  they  would  soon  hope  to  be  lords  of  all  the 
seas,  and,  ere  long,  of  all  the  world;  also  full  of  very 
good  ports  and  havens,  opening  upon  England,  as  invit- 
ing us  to  come  to  them  to  see  what  excellent  commodi- 
ties that  country  can  afford ;  besides  the  soil  itself  most 
fertile,  fit  to  yield  all  kinds  of  fruit  that  may  be  com- 
mitted thereto ;  and,  lastly,  the  heavens  most  mild  and 
temperate."*  Yet  at  the  time  these  very  words  were 
written,  the  Irish  race  was,  as  it  is  to-day,  starving  in  its 
fertile  native  land,  and  that  from  the  operation  of  the 
veryjcause  that  engenders  poverty  and  its  natural  daughter, 
crime,  to-day — imperial  and  territorial  oppression. 

Passing  by  the  former,  of  which  the  unworthy  author 
of  the  "  Faery  Queen"  was  himself,  to  the  disgrace  of  his 
otherwise  famous  memory,  a  most  zealous  apostle,  he 
supplies  us  with  an  idea  of  the  latter,  in  the  following 
sketch  : — "  There  is  one  general  inconvenience  which 
reigneth  almost  throughout  Ireland ;  that  is,  the  lords  of 
lands  and  freeholders  do  not  let  out  their  land  in  farm, 
or  for  term  of  years  to  their  tenants,  but  only  from  year 
to  year,  and  some  during  pleasure."  And,  to  show  how 
the  landlords  of  the  present  day  "  shame  not  their  sires/' 
let  us  quote  the  objection  of  Eudoadus,  a  supposed  pro- 
prietor, who  asks  :  "  But  what  evil  cometh  hereby  to  the 
commonwealth,  or  what  reason  is  it  that  any  landlord 
should  not  set,  nor  any  tenant  take  his  land  as  he  listeth  f ' 
Ireneus :  "  Many  the  evils  that  come  hereby  are  great,  for 
by  this  means  both  the  landlord  thinketh  that  he  hath  his 
tenant  more  at  command,  &c,  •  .  .  and  this  inconve- 
nience may  be  reason  enough  to  ground  any  ordinance 

*  *'  State  of  Ireland,"  p.  484.    Boutledge,  London,  1844. 
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for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  against  the  private 
.behoof  or  will  of  any  landlord  that  shall  refuse  to  grant 
any  such  terms  or  estate  unto  his  tenant  as  may  tend  to 
the  good  of  the  whole  realm."  A  patent  truism,  acted 
on  almost  everywhere  else,  except  withia  the  four  comers 
of  the  British  isles.     But  we  anticipate. 

Beverting  to  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Baron  Poederloe  informs  us  that  "  the  increase  of 
population,  since  the  peace  of  1749,  has  greatly  diminished 
the  size  of  farms,  as  well  in  Hainault,  as  elsewhere.  The 
proprietors,  in  dividing  their  estates,  have  almost  doubled 
their  value,  and  Brabant  has  no  occasion  for  ordinances 
to  that*  effect.  The  states  of  the  province,  however, 
petitioned  that  the  size  of  farms  should  be  settled  ! !  T'* 
How  daring  of  these  states !  Fancy  the  people  of  Mayo, 
of  Connaught,  of  all  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  thus 
presuming  to  "  dictate'*  to  the  "  master"  how  he  was  to 
apportion  out  his  estate!  thus  questioning  his  golden 
maxim,  that  ''  a  man  may  do  what  he  likes  with  hi8 
own  r 

In  this  same  Brabant  *'  there  is  hardly  any  such  thing 
as  tenants,  each  farmer  is  a  proprietor."!  ''In  the  Pays 
de  Waes  they  cultivate  a  few  acres  round  their  dwellings, 
of  which  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  proprietors."^ 
"Many  there  are,"  says  Young,  "who  own  the  land 
they  occupy.  An  incredible  spirit  of  industry  is  mani- 
fested. Whoever  is  able  purchases  a  nook  where  he 
can,  where  stia  regna  videns  miratuTy  and  falls  in  love 
with  independence."  Yet  this  minuteness  of  territorial 
property  is  not  so  productive  of  "surplus"  population 
as  Malthusian  misanthropes  would  apprehend;  for,  "  con- 
sidering the  population  of  Flanders,  the  army  receives 

*  Commiinications,  &c.,  quoted  by  Sadleir,  p.  124. 
t  Abb^  Mann,  IhUl,  X  Ibid, 
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from  it  very  few  mercenaries.  Even  the  senrantry,  in 
most  Flemish  towns,  is  drawn  from  other  countries. 
Yet,  "  so  great  is  everywhere  the  plenty,  that,  after  what 
is  necessary  for  home  consumption,  you  can  scarcely 
name  an  article  that  is  not  exported,  even  raw  flax, 
though  linens  here  are  the  principal  manufacture."* 
"  In  Flanders,"  writes  Mr.  Radcliff,  "  the  gentlemen  are 
all  farmers,  but  the  farmers  don't  aspire  to  be  gentle- 
men, and  their  servants  feel  the  benefit Each 

day  laborer  has,  in  most  cases,  a  small  quantity  of 
land,  from  a  rood  to  half  an  acre,  for  his  own  culti- 
vation  If  the  laborer  is  comfortable  in  point  of 

apparel,  the  farmer  is  still  more  so The  Flemish 

farmer  seldom  amasses  riches,  but  is  rarely  afflicted  with 
poverty,  ....  has  always  something  to  command 
beyond  his  regular  disbursements.* 't  I  know  of  estates 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  the  subletting  of  a  perch 
to  a  day  laborer  entailed  inevitable  eviction.  The 
wretched  human  form  in  rags  must  try  and  make  that 
daily  lOd,  or  Is.  go  as  far  as  it  can  on  himself,  his  wiie 
and  his  children.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  Dublin 
gentleman,  who  lately  called  on  me  to  obtain  evidence 
in  the  famous  case,  "M*Culloch  v,  Knox"  of  the 
Irish  TimeSf  declared  he  never  witnessed  such  misery  as 
appeared  in  the  features  and  habiliments  of  the  people 
To  proceed :  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  who  had  been  deputed 
by  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  visit  all  Europe,  and 
examine,  and  authentically  report  upon  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  several  classes  of  society  in  each  country 
of  the  continent,  and  who  paid  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  agriculture  and  tenure  of  land,  summarizes  his 
conclusions    as    follows : — "  Wheresoever    the    ancient 

♦  •»  Annala  of  Agriculture,"  v.  i,  p.  227-280. 
t  **  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Flanders,"  quoted  by  Sadleir, 
p.  127. 
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feudal  laws  had  ceased  to  rule  real  property,  and  to 
exclude  the  masses  of  the  rural  class  from  the  direct 
possession  of  the  soil,  there,  especially  where  the  peasant 
is  personally,  and  on  his  own  account,  interested  in 
developing  by  labor  the  resources  of  the  land,  agriculture 
is  flourishing,  and  the  laboring  classes  are  commodiously 
lodged,  clad,  and  fed — a  state  of  things  resulting  in  the 
progress  of  well-being,  riches,  instruction,  and  morality 
for  the  entire  country."* 

And  this  was  no  hasty  conclusion,  drawn  from  the 
observations  of  an  autumn  excursion,  or  the  hasty  per- 
usal of  some  reviews,  but  from  personal  inspection,  and 
after  a  tour  of  eight  years  through  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Han- 
over, Oldenberg,  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
"  I  undertook,"  said  he,  "  the  greater  part  of  these 
journeys  in  order  to  examine  the  comparative  conditions 
of  the  peasants  and  operatives  in  these  several  countries, 
the  different  modes  of  legislating  for  them,  and  the 
effects  of  these  different  modes  of  legislation  upon  their 
character,  habits,  and  social  condition."!  He  illustrates 
the  truth  at  which  he  had  arrived  by  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  respective  conditions  of  the  Bohemian  and 
the  Saxon.  The  one  is  a  beggar,  coatless,  shoeless, 
cabin-housed : — "  The  condition  of  the  cultivator,  in  the 
latter,  is  one  of  the  mest  prosperous  that  could  be  seen." 
**  And,"  he  asks,  **  whence  comes  this  difference  1"  .  .  . 
In  Saxony  the  feudal  laws,  and  especially  those  of  the 
substitution,  have  vanished;  the  peasants  are  proprietors 
of  the  land  which  they  till,  and  are  interested  in  making 
it  give  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  produce.  In 
Bohemia  the  land  belongs  to  a  few  great  families,  who 

•  Quoted  by  Abbtf  Peraud,  "  Etudes  but  L'lrlande,"  vol  i., 
p.  362. 

t  Ibid,  t.  L,  p  5. 
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manage  it  by  their  agents,  and  confine  themselves  to  carry- 
ing away  the  revenues,  which  they  spend  afterwards  at 
Vienna.  ''  In  consequence,  the  peasants  of  Bohemia,  like 
those  of  Ireland,  have  no  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  soil,  because  they  gather  no  profit  therefrom,  they  have 
no  hope  of  becoming  its  owners,  and  they  know  that  all 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  are  expended  among  strangers."* 
Thus,  again,  does  nature,  in  the  moral  and  physical, 
in  the  animate  and  inanimate,  in  the  brute  and  in  the 
human  world,  alike  vindicate  her  law — **  like  cause, 
LIKE  EFFECT."  Give  us  the  same  land  code  in  Ire- 
land which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  in  Saxony,  and 
Ireland  will  become  a  Saxony  in  agricultural  progress 
and  social  comfort.  A  Bohemia  as  it  is,  and  so  long 
has  been,  in  its  feudal  tenure  of  land,  which  may  be 
summarized  in  "  large  estates,  rack-rents,  absenteeism, 
and  irresponsible  agrarian  power,"  a  Bohemia  it  remains 
in  the  present  degraded  condition  of  its  people.  "  But," 
says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  the  most  decisive  example,  in 
opposition  to  the  English  prejudice  against  cultivation 
by  peasant  proprietors,  is  the  case  of  Belgium.  The  soil 
is  originally  one  of  the  worst  in  Europe. "f  And  he  then 
quotes  M*Culloch  (Geographical  Dictionary,  Art.,  Bel- 
gium, "Flemish  Husbandry,"  &c.),  to  sustain  his  state- 
ment :  "  The  provinces,"  says  M*Culloch,  "  of  West  and 
East  Flanders  and  Hainault  form  a  far  stretching  plain, 
of  which  the  luxuriant  vegetation  indicates  the  inde- 
fatigable care  and  labor  bestowed  on  its  cultivation; 
for  the  natural  soil  consists  almost  wholly  of  barren  sand, 
and  its  great  fertility  is  entirely  the  result  of  very  skil- 
ful management,  and  judicious  application  of  various 
manures."^    And  the  writer  of  the  treatise  referred  to 

*  Quoted  by  Abb^  Peraud,  **  Etudes  sor  L'Irlande,"  yol  i., 
p.  354. 
t  Ibid.,  a  vi.  X  Ibid, 
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on  Flemisli  industry  makes  the  following  extraordinary 
statement :  '*  The  cultivation  of  a  poor,  light  soil,  or  a 
moderate  soil,  is  generally  superior  in  Flanders  to  that 
of  the  most  improved  farms  in  Great  Britain."*  And 
how  has  this  come  to  passi  Because  ''much  of  the 
most  highly  cultivated  part  of  the  country  consists  of 
peasant  properties  managed  by  the  proprietors,  either 
wholly  or  partly  by  spade  industry."t 

Will  our  broad-acred  Irish  proprietors,  for  their  own 
sakes,  as  well  as  for  that  of  their  country  at  large,  con- 
sent to  part  not  alone  with  a  little  of  their  legal  but 
iniquitous  rights,  but  also  with  a  portion  of  their  land, 
receiving,  of  course,  a  full  equivalent  1  By  such  a  course 
none  could  be  the  losers,  all  would  gain.  The  proprietor 
was  handed  over  property  equally  valuable  and  secure ; 
the  peasant,  at  length,  had  an  object  for  which  to  toiL 
He  thus  increased  the  fertility  of  his  fields,  because  he 
could  call  them  his  own,  and  thereby  added  to  the 
general  wealth  of  the  nation. 

•Quoted  by  Abb6  Peraud,  "Etudes  but  L'lrlande,"  vol  i., 
p.  254. 
f  Ibid. 
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and  yoa  have  the  Irish  peasant  painted  under  the  benig- 
nant sway  of  Victoria  I. — an  eternal  reproach  to  her 
advisers,  and  the  greatest  scandal  of  her  reign. 

A  brief  review  of  the  causes  which  produced  all  the 
above  results  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  uninstructive. 
In  fact  the  causes  find  a  fair  parallel  in  Ireland ;  and  it 
would  not  be  amiss  of  the  British  and  Irish  statesmen  of 
the  present  day  to  weigh  well  the  lesson  which  these 
causes  and  effects  so  forcibly  teach. 

like  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  to-day  under  the  opera- 
tion of  **  Arms  Acts,"  "  Peace  Procliunation  Acts,"  &c., 
those  of  France,  up  to  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  were  for- 
bidden the  use  of  arms,  and  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  kept  in  a  state  of  practical  servitude.  In 
fact,  France  could  boast  of  no  yeomanry  like  England, 
and  like  England  when,  by  clearances  and  depopulation, 
she  lost  her  yeomanry — a  loss  so  feelingly  deplored  by 
her  wisest  statesmen  and  purest  patriots — France  paid 
the  penalty  in  defeat  and  disaster. 

**  Before  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,"  writes  Alison,  **  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles  had  never  allowed  the  peasants  to 
be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  had  no  archers  or  disciplined  infantry  to  oppose  to 
their  enemies,  and  were  obliged  to  seek  in  the  mountains 
of  Genoa  for  cross-bowmen  to  withstand  the  terrible 
yeomanry  of  England.  The  defeats  of  Cressy  and 
Poictiers,  of  Morat  and  Grauson,  were  the  result  of  this 
inferiority.  Not  that  the  natives  of  France  were  inferior 
in  natural  bravery  to  the  English  or  the  Swiss ;  but  that 
their  armies,  being  composed  entirely  of  military  tenants, 
bad  no  force  to  oppose  to  the  steady  and  disciplined  and 
experienced  infantry  which,  in  every  age,  has  formed 
the  peculiar  strength  of  a  free  people.  Warned  by  these 
disasters,  the  French  government,  by  an  ordinance  of 
1394^  ordered  the   peasantry  throughout   the   whole 
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eountry  to  be  instracted  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  the 
pernicious  practice  of  games  of  hazard  to  be  exchanged 
for  matches  at  archery.  They  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  new  exercises,  and  would  soon  have  rivalled  the 
English  bowmen;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles  took 
the  alarm  at  the  increasing  energy  of  the  lower  orders. 
Martial  exercises  were  prohibited,  games  of  hazard  re- 
established, and  the  people  lost  their  courage  from  want 
of  confidence  in  themselves,  and  the  defeat  of  Agincourt 
was  the  consequence."*  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  similarity  between  the  spirit  of  this 
effete  ancienne  noblesse  of  France,  and  that  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  and  Williamite  lords  of  Ireland  of  the  present 
day.  Both  regarded  the  masses  of  the  people  as  not 
alone  an  inferior  caste,  but  almost  a  different  species  of 
human  beings.  While  the  former  denied  to  their  feudal 
serfs  the  first  elements  of  freedom,  they  multiplied  their 
own  monopolies,  privileges,  and  immunities  to  an  extent 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  state.  It  is 
just  so  with  the  Irish  landlords  of  to-day.  A  much 
longer  retention  of  their  unnatural  power  cannot  but 
end,  as  in  France,  in  deplorable  convulsions  and  their 
own  ruin.  Of  this  difference  of  caste,  the  same  writer 
remarks : — "  The  consequence  was  a  complete  separation 
of  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  line  of  demarcation  which  neither  talent,  enterprise, 
nor  success  was  able  to  pass."  "  It  is  a  terrible  thing," 
says  Pascal,  ''  to  reflect  on  the  effect  of  rank  :  it  gives 
the  child  new-bom  a  degree  of  consideration,  which  half 
a  century  of  labor  and  virtue  could  not  procure !"  "  Of 
all  the  circumstances.in  the  early  history  of  France,  there 
was  none  which  had  a  more  powerful  effect  than  this  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  revolution.     It  un- 

*  Hirt.  of  Europe,  y.  i.,  p.  81,  quoting  Sismondi,  Hist,  de 
France. 
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avoidably  created  a  privileged  class  at  variance  with, 
and  an  object'of  jealousy  to,  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
community.  What  was  still  more  fatal,  it  deprived  this 
class,  when  the  contest  commenced,  of  all  sympathy  or 
support,  save  in  a  peculiar  district,  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  But  the  influence  of  despotism  in  modem 
times  cannot  permanently  extinguish  the  light  of  reason. 
The  press  has  provided  in  the  end  an  antidote  to  the 
worst  species  of  government,  except,  perhaps,  that  which 
arises  from  its  own  abuse ;  its  influence  on  every  other 
oppression  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  progressive,  and  ulti- 
mately irresistible.  In  vain  the  monarchs  of  France 
studiously  degraded  the  lower  orders;  in  vain  they  veiled 
the  corruption  of  despotism  beneath  the  splendor  of 
military  glory;  in  vain  they  encouraged  science  and 
rewarded  art,  and  sought  to  turn  the  flood  of  genius 
into  the  narrow  channels  of  regulated  ambition;  the 
vigor  of  thought  outstripped  the  fetters  of  power ;  the 
energy  of  civilisation  broke  the  bonds  of  slavery.  The 
middle  ranks,  in  progress  of  time,  awoke  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  importance;  the  restrictions  of  feudal 
manners,  revolting  to  men  enlightened  by  the  progress 
of  knowledge;  the  chains  of  ancient  servitude,  insup- 
portable to  those  who  felt  the  rising  ambition  of  freedom. 
Not  the  embarrassments  of  the  finances ;  not  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  court ;  not  the  sufierings  of  the  peasantry 
brought  about  the  convulsion  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
for  they  are  to  be  found  matched  in  countries  disturbed 
by  no  convulsions;  but  THE  Hateful  Pride  of  the 
Aristocracy,  based  on  Centuries  of  Exclusive 
Power,  and  galling  to  an  age  op  Ascending 
Ambition."* 
Not  a  syllable  of  the  above  that  does  not  apply  to  Ire- 

*  Hist  of  Europe,  v.  i.,  p.   83,  qaotiDg  Simundi,   Hist  de 
France. 
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land  at  this  hour.  Foil  four  score  years  behind  France 
in  "  the  progress  of  knowledge,"  it  is  only  in  1869  that 
Ireland  means,  in  earnest,  to  accomplish,  one  way  or  other, 
that  liberation  of  the  soil  from  the  trammels  of  privi- 
leged feudalism  which  the  men  of  1789  accomplished  in 
France.  Will  our  Cromwellian  landlords  take  a  lesson 
from  the  experience  of  that  terrible  epoch  1  The  outraged 
manhood  of  France  would  have  received  with  gratitude, 
as  a  concession,  half  what  they  wrested  from  monopoly 
without  thanks.  The  present  movement  throughout  Ire- 
land pretty  clearly  shows  that  here,  too,  "  the  influence  of 
despotism  has  not  permanently  extinguished  the  light  of 
reason  "  in  her  souL  The  Irish  people  know  their  reason- 
able rights,  and  they  are  quite  resolved,  as  they  are 
strictly  bound,  never  to  cease  in  their  struggle  until  vic- 
tory is  achieved. 

The  views  above  enunciated  by  the  great  European 
historian  are  confirmed  by  the  illustrious  French  writer 
and  statesman,  Thiers,  in  the  following  language : 
*'  Numerous  and  serious  as  the  grievances  of  the  French 
nation  were,  it  was  not  they  that  occasioned  the  revolu- 
tion. Neither  the  taxes,  nor  the  lettres  de  cachet,  nor  the 
other  abuses  of  authority,  nor  the  vexations  of  the 
frefedSj  nor  the  ruinous  delays  of  justice,  have  irritated  the 
nation ;  it  is  the  prestige  of  nobility  which  has  excited  all 
the  ferment.  ...  In  fact,  it  is  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance that  the  nation  should  say  to  a  child  possessed  of 
parchment :  '  You  shall  one  day  be,  either  a  prelate,  a 
marshal,  or  an  ambassador,  as  you  choose,'  while  it  has 
nothing  to  offer  to  its  other  children."* 

Reverting  to  the  same  subject,  the  famous  author  of 
the  •*  History  of  Europe  "  says :  "  Insult  is  more  keenly 
felt  than  injury.    The  pride  of  nobility  is  more  difficult 

*  Quoted  by  Alison,  Ubid,,  p.  162. 
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to  tolerate  than  all  the  exclasive  advantages  of  its  order. 
•  •  •  «  The  distinction  of  nobility  and  base-bom  was 
carried  to  a  length  in  France,  of  which  it  is  difficult,  in 
this  free  country,  to  form  a  conception.  Every  person  was 
either  noble  or  roturier;  no  middle  class,  no  shades  of  dis- 
tinction were  known.  On  the  one  side  were  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  privileged  individuals ;  on  the  other 
the  whole  body  of  the  French  people The  indus- 
trious classes,  the  men  of  talent,  the  men  of  wealth,  were 
unanimous  in  their  hatred  of  the  nobility ;  the  universal 
cry  was  for  liberty  and  equality,  a  cry  almost  unknown 
during  the  English  rebellion.  ,  ,  .  The  insurrection  was 
less  against  the  throne  than  against  the  nobility — against 
the  oppressive  weight  of  feudal  tyranny,  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  bequeathed  by  the  power  of 
barbarian  conquest."*  How  descriptive  of  the  state 
of  feeling  that  prevails  at  this  moment  in  Ire- 
land! Change  names,  put  Ireland  for  France,  landlord 
for  nobility,  8,000  for  150,000,  and  the  Irish  people  for 
the  French  nation,  and  the  description  of  the  Ireland  of 
18G9  is  perfect. 

The  cup,  however,  had  overflown  :  the  revolution  with, 
it  must  be  admitted,  all  its  horrors,  broke  like  a  thunder- 
storm over  France.  Its  fiercest  force  fell  first  on  the 
proud  noblesse,  who,  as  a  body,  would  not,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  yield  an  inch.  They  fled  before  it,  and  emigrated 
en  masse.  As  in  England,  over  three  hundred  years  ago, 
so  in  France  in  1789,  the  peasants  rose  throughout  many 
of  the  provinces,  and  burned,  and  pillaged,  and  butchered, 
without  mercy  or  scruple,  all  before  them.  The  alarm 
caught  the  National  Assembly,  which,  on  the  motion  of 
a  noble  himself,  the  Viscount  de  Noailles,  abolished  the 
feudal  exemption  of  Ins  order  from  taxes,  which  henceforth 

•  Ibid.  p.  163. 
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were  to  &II  equally  on  all  classes,  while  feudal  personal 
servitude  was  to  cease  for  ever.    In  the  space  of  a  few 
hours  the  entire  fabric  of  feudal  sway  had  crumbled  to  the 
earth.     But  the  legal  demolition  came,  unfortunately,  too 
late ;  its  practical  and  real  destruction  had  already  pre- 
ceded it  throughout  the  greater  part  of  France.     "  There 
is  no  one,"  says  the  Duke  d'Aguillon,  at  the  sitting  of 
that  memorable  4th  of  August,  1789,  "who  must  not 
groan  over  the  scenes  of  horror  which  France  at  this 
moment   exhibits.      The   effervescence    of  the    people 
who  have  conquered   freedom,   when  guilty  ministers 
thought  to  ravish  it  from  them,  has  now  become  an  ob- 
stacle to  freedom,  at  a  time  when  the  views  of  government 
are  again  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation.     It 
is  not  merely  the   brigands  who,  with  arms   in  their 
hands,  wish  to  enrich  themselves  in  the  midst  of  public 
calamities.      In  many  provinces  the  entire  mass  of  the 
peasantry  have  formed  themselves  into  a  league  to  destroy 
the  chateaus,  ravage  the  lands,  and,  above  all,  get  posses- 
sion of  the  charter-chests  where  the  feudal  titles   are 
deposited.    They  seek  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which,  for 
centuries,  has  weighed  upon  them,  and  we  must  admit 
that — though  that  insurrection  is  culpable  (what  violent 
aggression  is  not  so  1 — ^we  may  add,  of  Irish  land-tyrants  ? 
yet  it  finds  much  excuse  in   the  vexations  which  had 
produced  it.  The  proprietors  of  fiefs  or  of  seignorial  rights, 
it  is  true,  have  seldom  themselves    perpetrated    the 
injustice  of   which  their   vassals  complain,  but  their 
stewards  and  agents  have  done  so,  and  the  unhappy 
laborer,  subjected  to  the  barbarous  yoke  of  feudal  laws, 
which  still  subsist  in  France,  groans  under  the  constraint 
of  which  he  is  the  victim."    Again  change  names,  and 
the  Irish  peasant,  tenant-at-will,  the  Irish  agent,  steward, 
and  landlord,  are  the  subject  of  observation,  of  alternate 
vity  BJid  censure.    He  proceeds  almost  in  the  tone  of 
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8ome  well-meaning,  bqt  prejudice-blinded  Irish  landlords 
of  this  day :  '*  These  rights,  it  most  be  admitted,  are 
property,  and  all  prc^erty  is  sacred;  but  they  are 
burdensome  to  the  people,  and  all  are  agreed  as  to  the 
continual  vexations  which  they  produce.  In  this  en- 
lightened age,  when  a  sound  philosophy  has  resumed  its 
empire ;  at  this  fortunate  moment,  when,  united  for  the 
public  good,  and  free  from  all  personal  interest,  we  are 
,  called  upon  to  labor  for  the  regeneration  of  the  state ; 
it  appears  to  me  that,  before  proceeding  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  constitution,  so  ardently  desired  by  the  nation, 
we  should  prove  to  all  the  citizens  that  our  wish  is  even 
to  anticipate  their  desires,  and  to  establish  as  quickly  as 
possible  that  equality  of  rights  which  should  ever  prevail 
among  men,  and  can  alone  secure  their  liberty.  I  doubt 
not  but  the  proprietors  of  fiefs,  the  lords  of  estates,  will 
be  the  first  to  agree  to  the  renunciation  of  their  rights 
on  reasonable  indemnity.  They  have  already  renounced 
their  pecuniary  exemptions ;  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
renounce  gratuitously  their  feudal  rights — but  we  may 
expect  them  to  consent  to  the  purchase  of  their  seigno- 
rial  rights  by  their  vassals,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  on  a 
moderate  scale  by  the  ABsembly."* 

No  utterances,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  case  of  Ireland,  could  proceed  from  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to-day.  Will  the  Irish  landlords  of 
this  hour,  before  it  is  too  late,  '^  be  the  first  to  agree  to  a 
renunciation  of  their  rights  on  reasonable  indemnity,"  as 
the  French  "  proprietors  of  fiefs  and  lords  of  estates"  were 
when  time  for  renunciation  had  flown  1  Will  they  take 
warning  from  example  1  They  are  not  one  whit  more 
secure  in  the  retention  of  their  feudality  now  than  the 
French  noblesse  fancied  themselves  eighty  years  ago. 

•  Hisi  Par.  iL,  225-227. 
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Timely  concession  may  avert  the  terrible  fate  which 
feudal  obstinacy  ultimately  entailed  on  the  unhappy 
Seiffneurs,  By  successive  decrees  the  following  confis- 
cations took  place,  as  the  result  of  this  demented  reten- 
tion of  unrighteous  **  rights  "  :— 


From  May  17th  1790,  to 
Jan.  18th,  1795,  the 
sales  of  the  national  do- 
mains, chiefly  Church        Francs, 
property,  brought :      1,500,000,000   = 

From  Jan.  18th,  1795, 

to  Sept.  20th,  1795,  601,000,000  =± 
From  Sept.  20th,  1795, 

to  Nov.  25th,  1795,  316,464,000  = 
From  Nov.  25th,  1795, 

to  June  30th,  1801,  -    127,231,000   = 


60,000,000 

24,000,000 

12,750,000 

5,800,000 


Total,      .    .    2,555,133,000  =:  103,050,000* 

And  as,  manifestly,  this  enormous  amount  of  money 
hardly  half  the  real  value  of  the  land,  sold  under 
such  uncertain  circumstances,  we  may  fairly  estimate 
the  immense  quantity  of  land  that  thus  violentiy  changed 
bands.  Add  to  this  700,000,000  frs.,  or  £28,000,000, 
more  worth,  which  remained  unsold,  and  which  was 
partially  restored  by  Napoleon,  and  we  may  realize  to 
ourselves  the  incalculable  loss  to  the  nobility  of  not 
listening  in  time  to  the  warning  voice.  No  doubt, 
during  the  ordeal,  the  trial  to  France  herself  had  been 
very  severe.  But  she  has  tided  over  it,  and,  as  the  above 
authorities — ^that  of  Monsieur  Passy,  the  Duke  of  Gaeta, 
and  Abb6  Peraud — attest,  France  has  consolidated  her 


*  Compta  renda  de  Hamel,  '*  Statis,  de  France.** 
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power  and  trebled  her  resources  by  the  extinction  of  a 
feudal  tenure  of  land,  and  the  substitution  of  minute 
ownership  and  cultivation. 

The  following  authority  for  the  present  hour  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  future  reader.  The  Irish  TifMs 
special  correspondent  thus  writes  : — 

"  Before  crossing  the  frontier,  I  am  anxious  to  give 
the  result  of  my  inquiry  as  to  the  progress  of  agriculture 
generally  in  France. 

'*!  had  fully  satisfied  my  mind  of  the  immense 
advancement  of  the  farming  of  this  country,  not  only 
from  the  comparative  returns,  which  I  carefully  perused, 
but  also  from  my  own  observance,  and  minute  and  care- 
ful inquiry  from  old  and  intelligent  people.  What, 
then,  was  my  surprise,  on'  casually  taking  up  an  English 
paper  a  few  days  ago,  to  read  the  deplorable  account 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  of  the  hopeless  position 
of  the  small  proprietors  of  France !  Have  I  been  dream- 
ing, or  have  my  eyes  and  ears  been  deceived  1 

<*  It  is  true  that  time  and  the  limits  of  your  paper 
obliged  me  to  concentrate  my  attention  on  a  few  dis- 
tricts, and  that  I  have  not  penetrated  to  the  extremities 
of  this  great  empire  on  all  sides.  So  general  a  visitation 
would  take  me  months,  if  not  years.  But  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  eighty-nine  departments  from  wliich 
I  have  not  had  letters  from  intelligent  and  experienced 
men,  and  these  reports  and  returns,  from  which  Lord 
Carnarvon  says  he  derives  his  facts,  have  also  been  put 
at  my  disposal  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  In  vain 
do  I  wade  through  them  in  search  of  these  gloomy  pre- 
dictions of  the  future,  founded  on  past  experience,  to 
which  this  clever  English  statesman  refers. 

"  Of  course,  in  abstracting  a  word  or  a  figure  here  and 
there,  or  in  quoting  an  opinion  given  by  an  occasional 
grumbler  in  course  of  the  government  inquiries,  a  case 
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may  be  made.  But  from  a  man  of  ability,  of  research, 
and  of  heart,  like  my  Lord  Carnarvon,  I  could  scarcely 
expect  a  nisi  prius  narrowness  and  dexterity  such  as 
this.  I  can  only  believe  that  his  lordship,  like  a  vast 
number  of  less  enlightened  Englishmen,  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  small  proprietorship  has  resolved  into  practice 
the  gloomy  theories  propounded  concerning  it  for  several 
years  past  by  our  countrymen,  and  that  he  has  heard 
from  others,  but  not  read  for  himself,  that  some  of  the 
French  government  reports  speak  a  little  despondingly 
of  the  continued  amorcellements  of  the  farmers,  and  of 
the  increase dmortgages  bearing  on  the  farmers. 

''  Let  his  lordship  look  at  home,  and  he  will  find  an 
infinitely  more  gloomy  prospect  for  his  own  country,  in 
the  constant  agglomeration  of  estates  into  few  hands; 
nor  will  he  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  lands  of  England 
are  also  quite  free  from  mortgage  and  family  settlement 
incumbrances. 

"  For  my  part,  seeing  with  my  eyes,  hearing  with  my 
ears,  wading  through  incontrovertible  figures,  1  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  system  of  peasant 
proprietorship  has  enormously  extended  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  that  it  has 
produced  a  happy  and  socially  free  people ;  that  it  has 
intensified  the  patriotism  of  the  population,  while  count- 
eracting the  wild  desire  for  change  and  reckless  theories 
of  the  men  of  the  towns ;  and  that  it  only  needs  a  modi- 
fication of  the  law  of  inheritance  to  prevent  too  excessive 
subdivision  of  the  land,  and  a  greater  facility  of  capital, 
to  increase  to  a  still  more  remarkable  degree  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil. 

"Agricultural  France  moves  on  no  downward  decline. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  cities  cause  no  sudden  political 
shock,  these  free  and  independent  men  who  till  the  soil 
ihey  own  will,  in  due  time,  make  France  a  garden  of 
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amazing  produce.  Our  fathers  were  taught  to  believe 
that  every  Frenchman  was  a  frog-eater,  and  it  was  as 
difficult  to  root  the  absurd  idea  from  their  minds,  aa  it  is 
now  to  persuade  even  thinking  men  in  England  and  Ire- 
land that  France  is  not  on  the  high  road  to  ruin  from  a 
sub-divided  soil  The  younger  prejudice  is  as  contrary 
to  fact  as  the  elder.  But  you  must  rather  take  hard 
figures  than  my  words,  at  the  same  time  recollecting  that 
the  returns  of  the  last  decennial  period  only  come  down 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  to  1862,  and  were  only  finally 
compiled  last  year.  The  subsequent  return,!  am  informed, 
will  be  still  more  favorable. 

''From  1851  to  1861  there  was  an  increase  of  land 
rated  as  of  first  quality  of  4,095  hectares.  Very 
little  of  the  land  of  France  comes  under  the  denomi- 
natiou  of  prime  quality,  and  the  increase  will  be 
accounted  for  by  petting  and  high  manuring  of  good  land 
previously  run  out.  Tillage  lands  have  increased  by 
310,691  hectares  in  the  same  decennial  period.  This 
was  not  by  breaking  up  of  grass  lands,  but  by  reclama- 
tion—-certain  wastes  in  various  parts  having  been  re- 
claimed to  the  amount  of  371,116  hectares  in  the  ten 
years.  Thus  the  people  who,  forsooth,  are  going  so  fast 
to  ruin,  have  brought  within  cultivation  by  their  sturdy 
arms,  within  so  short  a  period,  nearly  a  million  acres  of 
land!  The  meadows  and  grass  lands  of  France  from 
1851  to  1861  were  increased  by  3,847  hectares.  Thevina- 
yards  in  that  period  extended  their  creeping  culture  on 
the  hill  sides,  to  the  increased  amount  of  1 1 1,692  hectares. 

**If  the  country  is  being  ruined  by  small  farming, 
according  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  of  course 
the  net  annual  rural  value  of  the  soil  is  diminishing. 
But  I  find  the  amount  which  in  1821  was  1,580,597,000 
francs,  had  risen  in  1862  to  2,643,365,716  francs,  or  an 
increase  of  1,062,768,716  francs.    The  increase  alone, 
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under  this  so-called  depressing  system  of  sub-dirision,  is 
equal  to  more  than  three  times  the  annual  income  of  Ire- 
land rated  to  the  poor  1  But,  probably,  Lord  Carnarvon 
will  suppose  that  these  wretched  small  farmers  he  holds 
in  such  contempt,  and  of  whom  he  fears  so  much  to  see 
the  counterpart  in  Ireland,  are  falling  off  to  a  culture  of 
potatoes,  and  are  unable  to  grow  a  cereal  crop  of  any  yalna 
There  is  no  deterioratioD,  at  all  events,  if  I  am  to  believe 
the  imperial  returns. 

**In  1840 — I  class  all  the  com  crops  as  cereals  for  brevity, 
but  wheat  has  made  the  principal  progress — in  1840  the 
value  of  the  cereal  crop  was  2,116,000,000  of  francs.  In 
1852  it  rose  to  2,GU,000,000  of  francs.  This  seems  a  res- 
pectable figure,  but  I  find  these  ruined  farmers  of  my  Lord 
Carnarvon  brought  it  still  higher  in  1862,  when  the  crop 
was  estimated  at  3,865,000,000  of  francs,  being  an  in- 
crease of  23*49  per  cent,  between  1840  and  1852,  and  of 
48-23  per  cent,  from  1852  to  1862. 

'*  Pray  let  those  gentlemen  who  sit  at  home  at  ease  and 
persuade  themselves  that  French  agriculture,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  interfering  landlords  and  self-suflScient  English 
agents,  is  going  to  the  dogs,  note  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  cereals  from  1840  to  1852  increased  no  less  than  82*70 
per  cent.  This  will  be  accounted  for  by  some  increased 
price.  But,  really,  wheat  has  not  greatly  varied  in  value 
since  the  great  French  Kevolution.  Neither  is  the  increase 
owing  to  extended  superficies  of  planting.  That  progress 
was  only  7  per  cent,  in  the  period.  It  was  the  more 
cheering  and  hopeful  effect  of  improved  cultivation. 

**In  the  figures  I  have  just  quoted  I  have  given  you  but 
the  value  of  the  grain  alone.  The  straw  increased  in 
value  in  the  decennial  period  from  1852  to  1862  by  the 
respectable  figure  of  67*91  per  cent.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  agree  to  what  Lord  Carnarvon  may  sneer  at,  as  the 
minor  amount  of  produce  a  French  hectare  is  made  to 
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yield  in  comparison  with  an  English  one.  I  believe  an 
average  acre  of  English  wheat  is  more  than  doable  that 
of  a  French.  The  French  will  come  up  to  it  by-and-by. 
My  argument  is  much  confined  to  the  proof  that  agri- 
culture here,  by  reason  of  the  tenure  in  perpetuity  and 
sub-division  of  the  soil,  is  not  retrograding,  but  is  ad- 
vancing with  giant  strides.  In  1852  the  value,  I  admit, 
of  a  hectare  of  grain  in  France  was  only  209  francs. 
But  that  increased  in  the  next  ten  years  to  312  francs. 
Lord  Carnarvon  says  the  French  Comndssioners  of  Inquiry 
are  desponding.  Probably  you  would  permit  me  to  quote 
one  of  the  most  desponding  sentences  of  the  report  now 
before  me — ^De  Urns  les  reseignmenis  qui  precedent  U  re- 
sulte  que  la  culture  de  cefeales  est  en  voie  de  progres* 
^Tlie  result  of  all  the  preceding  information  is  that 
cereal  culture  is  in  a  progressive  state.'    I  should  think 
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"  I  now  ask  you  to  accept  a  few  returns  of  what  are 
classed  as  'alimentary  farinaceous  products,'  and 
amongst  which  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  chest- 
nuts form  no  inconsiderable  part. 

'<  But,  leaving  some  one  else  to  draw  the  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire,  I  confine  myself  to  the  more  homely  product 
of  potatoes.  In  1840,  on  a  superficies  of  921,970  hec- 
tares of  this  crop,  the  production  amounted  to  96,234,935 
hectolitres,  the  value  of  which  was  202,106,866  francs. 
When  we  come  to  1862,  we  find  an  increase  to  this 
already  respectable  value  of  eight  million  pounds  ster- 
ling, of  48  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  141  per  cent,  in 
value.  The  increase  was  not  in  deterioration  of  the 
French  farmer's  diet.  It  rather  went  to  feed  my  Lord 
Carnarvon's  countrymen,  for  45,000  tons  of  potatoes  are 
now  annually  exported  from  this  country.  Let  us  now 
look  at  the  comparative  returns  of  the  great  French 
ameliorative  crop,  beet- root,  and  let  us  note  whether 
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the  small  &nn  system  of  peasant  proprietors  is  ex- 
hausting the  soil  of  France.  Of  this  root,  the  value  of 
the  crop  in  1840  was  28,073,449  francs.  In  1852,  it  was 
57,069,498  francs,  and  at  the  last  return,  in  1862,  the 
value  had  risen  to  84,178,187  francs.  I  find  that  the 
superficies  planted  with  this  valuable  root  increased 
93-32  per  cent,  from  1840  to  1852  ;  tod  2258  per  cent, 
from  the  latter  year  to  1862.  The  amount  of  produce 
in  the  same  article  in  1840  was  15,740,691  metric  quin- 
tals ;  increased  in  1852  to  ^2, 248,846  metric  qttintals, 
and  extending  in  1862  to  the  quantity  of  44,267,585 
quintals,  being  a  total  increase  since  1840  of  182*21  per 
cent.  In  this  article  of  culture,  as  well  as  in  all  others 
in  France,  the  product  has  been  increasing  in  an  infi- 
nitely greater  proportion  than  the  superficies  planted,  a 
fact  which  is  the  best  and  healthiest  sign  of  farming,  for 
such  improvement  of  bulk  of  production  comes  from 
advancing  skill  and  increased  capital. 

"  The  colza  plant  is  greatly  cultivated  for  the  extrac 
tion  of  oil.  We  shall  see  if  it  be  in  this  crop  that  France 
is  getting  into  that  ruinous  state  that  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon describes.  I  find  by  the  returns — ^it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  minute  particulars — ^that  the  value  of 
the  crop  has  increased  75*63  per  cent,  since  1840,  while, 
in  the  same  period,  the  produce  of  the  hemp  crop  has  in- 
creased 41*89  per  cent.,  and  that  of  flax,  35*80.  The 
average  quantity  of  these  articles,  except  hemp,  grown 
per  hectare,  has  considerably  advanced. 

"  As  to  tobacco,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  the 
superficies  under  crop  has  increased  from  1840  from  79  5 3 
hectares  to  17*689  hectares,  and  the  product  per  hectare 
from  11*17  to  14*25  metric  quintals.  The  Talue  of  the 
crop  per  hectare  has  risen  from  683  to  1,213  francs. 
The  growth  of  hops  has  also  considerably  increased. 
The  return  from  natural  meadows  has  risen  25  per  cent 
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since  1840,  being  caused  by  greater  attenj^ion  to  irriga- 
tion and  surface  manure.  The  value  of  artificial  meadows 
has  increased  13  per  cent.  All  forage  crops  (turnips  in- 
cluded) have  greatly  increased  in  superficies  devoted  to 
them,  in  the  average  amount  of  produce  per  hectare,  and 
in  the  total  cash  value. 

"  I  have  in  a  former  letter  referred  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  vineyard  value.  Taking  all  crops  together, 
their  total  value  in  1840  was  estimated  at  3,627,000,000 
of  francs ;  in  1852,  at  4,503,000,000  of  francs.  But  at 
the  last  return  the  estimate  given  reached  the  enormous 
value  of  7,604,000,000  of  francs — an  astounding  fact  for 
the  clever  English  nobleman  who  believes  a  country  can 
alone  flourish  in  large  farms,  and  that  peasant  proprietor- 
ship has  doomed  to  ruin  the  agriculture  of  France.  But 
for  my  argument— or  rather  in  the  cause  of  strict,  unpre- 
judiced truth — it  may  be  desirable  to  come  at  the  acre- 
able,  or  per  hectare  value  of  the  crops  raised  then  at  the 
aggregate.  In  1840  we  find  the  average  value  of  pro- 
duction of  a  hectare  to  have  been  154  francs.  In  the 
next  decennial  period  to  1852  the  average  went  up  to 
177  francs,  and  in  the  last  period  it  reached  the  still 
higher  figures  of  277  francs.  Improved  prices  of  some 
articles,  it  is  true,  may  account  for  this  cheering  result, 
but  it  rather,  and  mainly,  is  to  be  attributed  to  better 
culture,  and  consequently  larger  crops.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, this  extraordinary  prosperity,  or  at  least  advance- 
ment, may  be  accounted  for  by  a  rush  upon  the  soil, 
and  a  rapid  gain  at  the  expense  of  its  exhaustion.  If 
this  be  so,  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  country 
will  be  small,  and  will  be  daily  diminishing.  Pray, 
bear  with  a  few  figures  on  this  important  part  of  the 
question.  I  can  bring  some  of  them  down  to  1866. 
There  are  amongst  the  farmers  of  France  2,914,412 
horses,  330,987  mules,  and  397,237  asses.    Their  cattle 
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sheds  and  fields  contain  over  twelve  millions  of  black 
cattle  ;  in  precision  the  number  is  12,811,589  head.  The 
number  of  6,037,543  pigs  grunt  in  the  styes.  Of  the 
ovine  race  29,529,678  (nearly  thirty  millions)  of  sheep 
crop  the  close  herbage  or  fatten  on  the  distillery  refuse. 
The  mountain  districts  have  their  valuable  goats— 
1,726,398  of  the  caprine  race  are  numbered  in  France. 
The  total  head  of  farm  beasts  in  France  is  53,746,844 ; 
and  if  we  go  into  detail  of  more  minute  living  creatures 
of  value  on  the  farms,  we  find  that  fowls  of  all  kinds 
number  60,145,290,  and  the  hives  of  bees  to  be  2,426,578. 
In  making  comparative  inquiry  as  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  in  horses,  flocks,  and  herds,  as  between  1852 
and  1862,  !  find  of  the  horse  species  the  increase  has 
been  17  per  oent.  in  the  ten  years.  In  mules  it  has 
been  11*46  per  cent.,  and  in  asses  4*8  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  the  bovine  race  from  1840  to  1862  has  been 
10*25  per  cent,  in  number,  but  in  the  quality  and  value 
of  the  animals  the  improvement  has  been  far  greater. 
In  sheep  there  has  been  rather  a  falling  off  in  numbers, 
a  fact  not  uncommon  to  France.  Here  the  small  de- 
crease might  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  numerous  sales, 
and  enclosures,  and  tillage  of  commons,  where  before 
there  was  a  general  right  of  depasturage,  and  also  by  the 
disuse  of  fallows.  The  improved  herd  of  sheep  has  in- 
creased 18*5  per  cent,  in  the  decennial  period.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pigs  has  been  22-17  per  cent, 
since  1840.  The  weight  of  animals  killed  for  butchery, 
as  ascertained  in  the  principal  abattoirs  of  centres  of  con- 
sumption, has  sensibly  increased  also.  Thus,  from  1853 
to  1859  the  average  weight  of  the  ox  was  335  kilo- 
grammes ;  of  the  fat  cow,  229  ;  of  the  calf,  67  ;  and  of  the 
sheep,  19  kilogrammes;  while  from  1860  to  1866  the 
respective  weight  of  these  animals  was  348,  243,  65,  and 
20  kilogrammes.    All  have  had  a  considerable  increase. 
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except  calves,  irhich  have  slightly  diminished  in  the 
average  weight  of  carcass.  The  total  value  of  lands  in 
France  is  estimated  at  nearly  one  hundred  milliards  of 
francs,  and  the  average  selling  value  per  hectare  is  3,066 
francs,  which  is  something  near  £50  the  English  acre. 
The  price  of  land  is  daily  increasing. 

**  I  have  already  troubled  you  with  so  many  figures, 
that  I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  farming  imple- 
ments in  France,  but  the  improved  kinds  are  being 
rapidly  extended  to  use,  though  from  the  smallness  of 
the  farms  large  machinery  is,  of  course,  less  sought  than 
in  England.  In  some  departments,  however,  I  noticed 
that  the  combination  of  many  small  farmers  was  being 
formed  for  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery.  This 
will  regulate  itself  in  time,  according  to  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  laboring  hands.  From  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  holdings,  and  the  fact  of  ownership,  the  families 
themselves  work  incessantly  in  developing  and  improv- 
ing the  farms,  and  large  numbers  of  outside  laborers 
are  not  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  wages  of  cities  has 
ill  late  years  also  been  so  large  that  the  best  workmen 
migrate  from  the  country  districts.  Wages  are  increas- 
ing sensibly,  if  not  rapidly,  and  I  know  of  no  country  in 
which  the  laborer  is  in  a  better  state.  His  industry 
and  thrift  are  constantly  excited  by  the  hope  that  one 
day  he  may  buy  the  fee  of  a  little  patch  of  land  for 
himself  and  family.  How  the  laborer  in  England  or 
Ireland  would  be  laughed  at  who  dreamed  of  becoming 
the  lord  in  fee  even  of  the  little  plot  on  which  his  roof- 
tree  was  reared !  The  average  wages  of  men  employed 
as  agricultural  laborers  in  France  is  1  franc  99  centimes 
— say,  one  shilling  and  eightpence  a  day ;  of  women,  96 
centimes,  or  ninepence  halfpenny ;  and  of  children,  66 
centimes,  or  sixpence  halfpenny. 

''Where  is  ail  this  decadence,  this  coming  ruin  of 
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French  agriculture,  of  which  my  Lord  Carnarvon  so  self- 
gufficiently  speaks  to  gaping  and  credulous  English 
bumpkins  ?  I  know  that  the  law  of  France,  in  one  or 
two  of  the  articles  of  the  Code  Napoleon  referring  to 
succession,  bears  hard  on  the  owners,  and  leads  to  a  too 
strictly  enforced  morcellcmtnU  I  know,  too,  how  the 
small  proprietor,  in  want  of  funds  for  the  improvement 
of  his  farm's  productiveness,  is  much  at  the  mercy  of 
local  usurers  and  financial  intermediaries.  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  wretchedly  restricted  state  of  banking 
accommodation  in  France,  nor  of  the  considerable  taxa- 
tion which  a  state  of  things  that  may  be  called  a  Pla- 
tonic war  entails.  Further,  I  see  with  horror  the 
frequent  sufferings  of  the  rustic  family,  when  the  strong 
arm  that  helps  the  father  to  guide  the  plough  has  forced 
into  it  the  hateful  musket  by  the  laws  of  the  military 
proscription.  But,  taking  the  farmer  of  France  for  all 
in  all,  1  find  he  is  a  credit  and  an  honor  to  his  country 
and  to  his  race.  No  landlord,  through  kind  or  unkind 
intention,  lingers  about  his  fields  and  watches  the  crops 
he  grows,  the  food  he  eats.  He  can  marry  his  daughter 
and  plant  his  son  in  his  own  shoes  without  fearing  the 
frown  of  the  superintending  providence  of  an  Irish 
farmer — the  agent.  He  knows  no  man  living,  if  they 
pay  their  way,  can  turn  his  descendants  from  the  little 
fields  he  now  labors.  He  digs  in  confidence,  and  when 
money  comes  to  him  from  fortune  or  thrift,  he  is  not 
afraid  to  own  it,  and  he  buries  it  in  the  face  of  day  in 
the  soil  which  he  proudly  treads,  as  his  most  assured 
savings  bank  With  his  hands  in  his  pockets  on  a  holiday 
he  is  the  equal  of  his  fellow  beings,  and  he  disdains  to 
call  any  man  lord.  Eminently  conservative,  the  smallest 
farmer  sets  up  his  back  against  aught  that  threatens 
disloyalty  to  the  government.  And  if  sometimes  the 
fiery  love  of  mutability  of  the  towns  is  too  much  for 
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him,  he  watches  his  opportnnity,  and  gives  the  next 
decisive  vote  in  the  cause  of  order.  When  that  voice  is 
uttered  in  the  voting  um,  the  French  peasant  proprietor, 
though  secretly  voting,  is  answerable  alone  to  God  and 
to  his  conscience  for  what  he  does.  He  has  not  earth 
and  heaven,  soul  and  body,  on  either  side  hissing  their 
threats  into  his  terrified  ear.  Free  as  the  air  around 
him,  the  ordinary  peasant  proprietor  of  IVance  would 
indignantly  cast  aside  either  the  priest  or  the  landlord 
who  presumed  to  dictate  how  his  voice  should  be 
given. 

"  If  such  is  a  misfortune,  if  this  be  ruin,  if  peasant 
proprietorship  be  beggary,  if  increasing  wealth  and 
prosperity  be  symptoms  of  decay,  then  mj  Lord  Car- 
narvon is  right,  and  all  other  countries  will  carefuUy 
avoid  the  example  of  France,  and  will  remain  as  they 
are,  to  wallow  in  filth  with  their  pigs,  to  whine  and 
cringe  at  the  feet  of  foreign  agents,  to  liv^e  without  hope, 
and  to  die  despairing  of  their  descendants." 

No  better  service  to  truth  can  be  effected  than  the 
extended  reproduction  of  this  most  important  paper. 
We  therefore  le^ve  it  to  speak  for  itself,  and  for  the 
agricultural  condition  of  France  at  the  present  moment. 
Many,  indeed,  have  been  the  efforts  to  decry  the  regime 
of  peasant  proprietary  in  France.  Lord  Carnarvon's 
was  the  very  last.  Let  the  Irish  Times  Commissioner's 
latest  report  be  his  answer. 
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It  is  specially  Switzerland  which  should  be  traversed 
aad  studied  to  judge  of  the  happiness  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors.* 

In  that  land  of  liberty,  par  excellence,  the  very  air  of 
which  still  circulates  balmy  of  the  breath  of  a  Tell  and  a 
Hofer,t  the  comfort  of  the  peasantry  is  something  to 
gladden  one's  heart.  "The  whitewashed  cottages,"  says 
Alison  again,  "with  their  green  doors  and  window- 
shutters,  their  smiling  gardens  and  flowering  orchards, 
the  well-clad  figures  of  the  inhabitants,  their  frequent 
herds  and  flocks,  bespeak,  in  language  not  to  b.e  misunder- 
stood, that  general  well-being  that  can  exist  only  where 
land  has  been  honestly  acquired,  and  virtuous  habits  are 
generally  diffused."  And  this  reminds  me  of  how  the 
land  has  been  "  acquired  *'  in  Ireland,  and  the  "  habits  *' 
to  which  such  iniquitous  acquisition  has  given  rise.  "So 
dense,"  pursues  he,  "  is  the  population  in  some  districts, 
that  in  five  parishes  and  two  villages  on  the  lake  of 
Zurich  there  are  only  10,400  acres  under  cultivation  of 
every  kind,  and  8,498  souls,  being  scarcely  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  to  each  individual ;  yet,  in  no  part  of  the  world 
is  such  general  comfort  conspicuous  among  the  people — 
an  example,  among  the  many  others  which  history 
affords,  of  the  great  truth  that  it  is  vice  and  oppression 
which  induces  a  miserable  population,  and  that  no  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  mankind,  if  they  are  justly  governed,  and 
influenced  by  virtuous  habits."  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend English  statesmen  to  ponder  on  these  words  as 
applying  to  Ireland.    As  "just  government"  and  "  vir- 

'Sismondi,  '*  Studies  in  Political  Economy,"  quoted  by  Mill, 
b.  2,  c.  vi. 
t  Tlio  Tyrol,  more  strictly  epeaking,  for  him 
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tuous  habits"  generally  go  hand  in  Land,  80  ylcioos 
Labits  are,  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  as  a  rule,  insepar- 
able from  oppression  on  the  side  of  authority.  The  won- 
der is  that,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  disproportion 
between  cause  and  effect  has  been  so  much  in  favor  of 
the  victims  of  misrule. 

And  coming  to  speak  of  Ireland  itself,  the  great  philo- 
sophic historian  sets  down,  among  the  many  causes  of 
Irish  discontent,  "the  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
Ireland  was  not  the  seat,  like  England  or  Gaul,  of  the 
permanent  residence  of  the  Wctorious  nation ;  that  absent 
proprietors  and  their  necessary  attendants,  middlemen, 
arose  from  the  fact  of  the  kingdom  having  been  subju- 
gated by  a  race  of  conquerors  who  were  not  to  make  it 
their  resting-place ;  and  that  a  different  religion  was  sub- 
sequently embraced  by  the  victors  from  the  faith  of  the 
vanquished,  and  the  bitterness  of  religious  animosity 
superadded  to  the  causes  of  discontent  arising  from  civil 
disiiaction."* 

Thus*  different  causes,  different  effects.  In  Prussia, 
Italy,  Swiueriand,  France,  the  land,  created  by  the 
Omnipotent  for  the  people,  belonged  to  the  i>eople,  and 
therefore  the  people  defend  their  own  to  the  death.  In 
Ireland  it  was  wrested  from  its  natural  owners  by  the 
iron  hand  of  invasion  and  rapine,  and  has  been  retained 
in  that  hand  by  the  sole  power  of  load  and  steeL  to  the 
ruin  of  the  entire  commur.ity,  and.  therefore,  the  pe<^e 
hail  with  ecs^acv  evorv  siiin  v»f  chance  that  mav  rehabiH- 
tate  them  in  the  secure  ix«>session  of  what  was  meant  for 
them  bv  the  Almichtv  Soverei:;n  Creator. 

Xot  that  we  would  su^^est  another  ••confiscation.* 
Far  from  us  be  the  though:.  We  have  had  plenty  and 
too  much  of  that  already  in  Ireland  :  but  tha^^  no  matter 
how  brought  about,  such  a  sweeping  revolution  must  be 
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effected  in  the  land  tenure  of  Ireland  as  will  for  ever  dis- 
sipate the  agrarian  illusion  reigning  in  high  places,  that 
the  land  was  created  for,  and  therefore  belongs  to,  the 
foreign  few,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  many,  and 
that  these  "  foreign  few  "  "  can  do  what  they  like  with 
their  own." 

Speaking  of  Zurich,  Mr.  Kay  gives  us  the  following 
information :  "  The  state  itself  held  vast  estates  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  which  it  parcelled  out  in  small  allot' 
ments  among  the  peasants,  and  with  the  following  results. 
Very  often  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  land  produces  at 
present  as  much  com  as  supports  as  many  heads  of  cattle 
as  the  whole  estate  formerly  did."* 

What  is  true  of  Zurich  is  no  less  so  of  every  country 
under  similar  management. 

Of  the  same  Zurich,  H.  D.  Inglis  thus  writes : — 

"  In  walking  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zu- 
rich," says  he,  "  in  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
one  is  struck  with  the  extraordinary  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  if  we  learn  that  a  proprietor  here  has  a 
return  of  ten  per  cent.,  we  are  inclined  to  say  *he  deserves 
it.'  I  speak  at  present  of  country  labor,  though  I  be- 
lieve in  every  kind  of  trade,  also,  the  people  of  Zurich  are 
remarkable  for  their  assiduity  ;  but  in  the  industry  they 
show  in  the  cultivation  of  their  land  I  may  safely  say  they 
are  unrivalled. . .  •  •  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  a  field,  a 
garden,  a  hedging,  scarcely  even  a  tree,  a  flower,  or  a 
v^table,  without  perceiving  proofs  of  the  extreme  care 
and  industry  that  are  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the 

8oil."t 
What  a  contrast  the  state  of  things,  revealed  in  the 

*Kay,  ibid,,  quoting  M.  de  Knonan  and  M.  Pupi  Kofor, 
Gemalde  der  Schweitz,  c.  v.    Peraud,  p.  355. 

t  *'  Switzerland,  the  Soath  of  France,  and  the  Pyrenees  in  1830," 
qnoted  by  Mill,  ib'ui, 
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following  sentences,  presents  to  that  of  onhappy  lieUnd 
with  its  millions  of  "waste"  acres  of  hnd:  "The 
country  is  incapable  of  greater  cultivaticm  than  it  has 
received.  All  has  been  done  for  it  that  industry  and 
extreme  love  of  gain  can  devise*  There  is  not  a  foot  of 
waste  land  in  the  Engadine,  the  lowest  part  of  which  is 
not  much  lower  than  the  top  of  Snowdon.  Wherever 
grass  will  grow,  there  it  is ;  wherever  a  rock  will  bear  a 
blade,  verdure  is  seen  on  it ;  wherever  an  ear  of  rye  will 
ripen,  there  it  is  to  be  found.*'* 

"  It  IB,"  says  Sismondi,  "  from  Switzerland  we  learn 
that  agriculture,  practised  by  the  very  persons  who  enjoy 
its  fruits,  suffices  to  procure  great  comfort  for  a  very  nu- 
merous population ;  a  great  independence  of  character, 
arising  from  independence  of  position ;  a  great  commerce 
of  consumption,  the  result  of  the  easy  circumstances  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  even  in  a  country  whose  climate  is 
rude,  whose  soil  is  but  moderately  fertile,  and  where  late 
frosts  and  inconstancy  of  seasons  often  blight  the  hopes 
of  the  cultivator.''  And,  afler  giving  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  comfort  that  reigns  both  within  and  without, 
he  winds  up  with  saying :  "  Let  other  nations  boast  of 
their  opulence,  Switzerland  may  always  point  with  pride 
to  her  peasants."  And  he  gives  the  reason:  "The 
peasant  proprietor,"  says  he,  "  is,  of  all  cultivators,  the 
one  who  gets  most  from  the  soil ;  for  he  is  the  one  who 
thinks  most  of  the  future,  and  who  has  been  most  in- 
structed by  experience.  He  is  also  the  one  who  employs 
the  human  powers  to  most  advantage,  because,  dividing 
his  occupations  among  all  the  members  of  his  family,  he 
reserves  some  for  every  day  in  the  year,  so  that  nobody 
is  ever  out  of  work.  Of  all  cultivators  he  is  the  happiest ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  land  nowhere  occupies  and 


Ibid. 
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feeds  amply,  without  becoming  exhausted,  so  many  in- 
halutants  as  where  they  are  proprietors.  Finally,  of  all 
the  cultivators,  the  peasant  proprietor  is  the  one  who 
gives  most  encouragement  to  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, because  he  is  the  richest."* 

Elsewhere  he  thus  illustrates  "  the  magic  of  property :" 
"  When  we  traverse  nearly  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and 
several  provinces  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  we  need 
never  ask,  in  looking  at  any  piece  of  land,  if  it  belongs  to  a 
peasant  proprietor  or  to  a  farmer.  The  intelligent  care, 
the  enjoyments  provided  for  the  laborer,  the  adornment 
which  the  country  has  received  at  his  hands,  are  clear 
indications  of  the  former."  Yet,  how  the  blessings  result- . 
ing  from  such  tenure  may  be  thwarted  by  misgovernment, 
he  shows  as  follows : — 

**  It  is  true  an  oppressive  government  may  destroy  the 
comfort  and  brutify  the  intelligence  which  should  be  the 
result  of  property ;  taxation  may  abstract  the  best  pro- 
duce of  the  fields ;  the  insolence  of  government  officers 
may  disturb  the  security  of  the  peasant ;  the  impossi- 
l»lity  of  obtaining  justice  against  a  powerful  neighbor 
may  sow  discouragement  in  his  mind,  and,  in  the  fine 
country  which  has  been  given  back  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  proprietor,  equally  with  the  day  laborer, 
wears  the  livery  of  indigence."t  For  "  given  back  to  the 
administration  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,"  let  us  substitute 
*^  seized  by  the  King  of  England,"  and  fancy  all  the  other 
withering  obstructions  above  enumerated,  together  with 
total  insecurity  of  tenure — no  peasant  proprietary  at  all 
— and  Ireland  is  mapped  before  us. 

Again  and  again,  how  long  is  this  plague  of  ages  to 
endure  1 — the  baneful  result  of  long  misgovernment. 
Will  good  government  step  in  with  its  remedy  at  last  ? 

t  "Principles  of  Polit  Econ.,"  b.  ilL  c  3,  quoted  by  MilL 
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'' This  state  of  things,''  says  Mr.  Binn,  ^so  tnilj  de- 
plorable, is  exclusivelj  referable  to  the  systematic  course 
of  partiality,  oppression,  and  cruelty  with  which  her  people 
have  been  treated  through  successiTe  centuries.  And,  if 
it  were  not  my  object  to  represent  the  injuries  which 
have  been  done,  rather  than  dwell  on  the  prospect  of 
good  things  to  come,  I  might,  by  referring  to  authentic 
sources  of  information,  draw  a  series  of  terrific  pictures 
of  persecution,  intolerance,  and  desolation,  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  parallels  in 
the  history  of  any  nation  not  absolutely  barbarous.  It 
becomes  us,  who  are,  in  some  degree,  responsible  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  our  predecessors,  and  are  certainly  bound  to  repair 
the  evils  they  have  effected,  it  becomes  us,  I  repeat,  to 
bear  constantly  in  mind  that  ever  since  her  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  has  been  a  grievously  oppressed 
country ;  that,  for  the  ignoble  purpose  of  extinguishing 
her  religion,  and  seizing  the  property  of  its  votaries,  she 
has  been  deprived  of  those  political  privileges  which 
were  her  birthright,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  she  will 
possess ;  that,  so  far  from  the  Irish  being  a  turbulent 
people,  they  are  made  so  by  circumstances  under  the  con- 
trol of  England ;  and  that,  dissatisfied  as  they  are  and  have 
been,  the  wrongs  they  have  endured,  the  insults  they  have 
suffered,  would  have  justified  a  course  of  conduct  in- 
comparably more  violent  than  any  which  Ireland  in  her 
wildest  moments,  in  her  fiercest  paroxysms  of  excitement, 
has  displayed."* 
The  very  sentiment  of  a  writer  in  the  Dublin  Bet^iew, 
**  It  was,"  says  Dobbs,  author  of  Prior's  "  list  of 
Absentees,"  ''the  keeping  up  the  farm-houses  and  the 
tenures  of  the  yeomanry  in  England  that  was  the  founda- 

*  **Th«  Miaeriei  and  BeAuties  of  Ireland,"  by  Jonathan  Binn, 
ARiiatant  Agrioultural  Comminioner  on  the  late  Irish  Poor  In- 
quiry, voL  ii,  p.  414,  &c 
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tion  of  their  improvements  and  industry,  and  of  the  liber- 
ties they  enjoy  under  their  present  liberal  constitution. 

"  The  want  of  this  yeomanry  is  the  principal  evil  to  be 
removed  in  Ireland,  from  whence  most  of  our  incon- 
veniences flow.  It  is  greatly  the  cause  of  our  indolence 
and  inactivity,  and  a  spur  to  our  extravagance.  Could 
I  ever  hope  to  see  our  nobility  and  gentry  so  generous 
to  their  country,  to  their  posterity,  and,  I  may  say,  to 
themselves,  as  to  fix  the  tenures  and  possessions  of  their 
tenants  on  a  lasting  and  certain  foundation,  by  leases  of 
lives  renewable  or  fee  farms,  I  would  not  doubt  to  find 
our  people  soon  become  industrious  and  frugal  to  the 
utmost.     This  would  occasion  the  improvement  of  our 

l:md,  and  give  full  emplojrment  to  our  people 

I  am  sensible  this  proposal  will  be  liable  to  many  diffi- 
culties, and  many  objections  will  be  started  against  it 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom.  The  dis- 
couragement to  improvements  arising  from  our  present 
method  of  letting  our  land,  by  short  leases  of  twenty-one 
years,  is  obvious  to  all.  Places  where  numbers  of 
Papists  are  great,  it  is  plain,  will  never  be  improved  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  rather  endeavor  to  waste  and 
impoverish  the  land,  though  bound  up  by  the  strictest 
ties.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  shortness  of  their  leases. 
We  find  very  little  improvement  made  on  leases  of 
thirty-one  or  forty-one  years."* 

Si  tale  in  viridi  quid  in  arido.  If  such  be  the  state 
of  the  green  wood,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  dry  1  If 
men  are  hardly  to  be  expected  to  improve  on  leases  of 
forty-one  years,  what  improvement  can  we  hope  for  at 
their  hands  on  no  lease  or  security  at  all?  Security, 
then,  must  be  obtained,  and  that,  by  either  perpetuities 
at  revaluation  rents,  or,  better  again^  by  peasant 
proprietorship. 

*  Essay  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  Irish  Tracts,  y.  iL,  p.  470. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


AUSTRIA,  ITALY,  RUSSIA. 


'*The  tenant  has  land  for  ever  on  paying  the  fixed  dnfles  to  the  feudal 

What  England  has  been  to  Ireland  for  centuries,  Austria 
has  been  to  her  provincial  dependencies,  Italian,  Hun- 
garian, Polish,  since  the  date  of  that  '^  conspiracy  of 
despots,"  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Yet,  with  all  her  political 
short-comings,  Austria  fsdled  not  to  attend  to  the  main 
interests  of  her  imperial  rule,  in  the  encouragement  of 
her  rural  industries,  and  her  system  of  rural  economy. 
Heading  the  following  from  Alison,  we  are  carried  back 
to  Inglis  and  Sismondi's  description  of  Zurich  and  the 
Engantine:  "  The  secret,"  writes  he,  "of  this  remarkable 
weU-being  of  Austria  is  to  be  found  in  the  tenure  by 
which  land  is  held,  joined  to  the  just  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples on  which  civil  government  has  long  been  admin- 
istered." •  •  •  .  The  tenant  "  is  a  feuqry  in  the  sense  of 
the  Scotch  law — that  is,  he  has  land  for  ever  on  paying 
the  fixed  duties  to  the  feudal  superior.  ....  The  real 
right  of  property  remains  with  the  coloni  as  long  as  they 
diBchai^  their  feudal  duties.  ....  The  rules  of  law  in 
relation  to  these  tenants  are  extremely  just  towards  the 
tenants"  What  a  contrast  to  the  rules  of  law  in  relation 
to  the  tenants  in  Ireland,  as  regards  which  Chief  Justice 
Penriefather,  as    we    have  seen,  declared  that  "the 
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WHOLB  €X>DE  BELATIKO  TO  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  IN 
THIS  OOUNTEY  WAS  FRAMED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE 
INTSBESTS  OF  THE  LANDLORDS  ALONE.  THE  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  TENANTS  NETER  ENTERED  INTO  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  THE  LEGISLATURE;"  and  after  entering  into 
certain  details,  commencing  with  9th  Anne,  c.  8,  sees* 
1  and  2,  he  thus  concludes:  "  The  legislation  on  this 

SUBJECT  IS  A  progressive  CODS,  GIVING  IN  EACH  SUO- 
CE8SIVB  ACT  ADDITIONAL  REMEDIES  TO  THE  LANDLORD." 

That  is,  in  Austria  ''the  rules  of  law  are  eziremelyjus^ 
towards  the  tenants ;"  in  Ireland  "  the  whole  code  was 
framed  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  landlords ;"  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  Austrian  cultivator  of  the  soil  has 
ever  proved  devotedly  loyal  to  its  fostering  "  rule,**  and 
has  freely  and  loyally  shed  his  blood  in  his  country's 
defence.  In  Ireland  it  takes  40,000  bayonets  to  keep 
down  the  chronic  spirit  of  insurrection  equally  fostered 
by  the  fell  "  code  of  law**  condemned,  as  above,  by  the 
leanied  judge.  Maria  Theresa  it  was  who  inaugurated 
the  freedom  of  agriculture  and  the  independence  of  the 
peasant,  in  the  kingdom,  by  her  famous  urbarium,  or 
land  code,  which  confers  On  the  occupier  a  joint  right 
with  the  owner  in  the  soil — that "  real  right**  to  which 
Alison  above  refers — for  certain  moderate  equivalents  of 
quit  rents  to  the  crown,  and  labor  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  which,  however,  as  Alison  remarks,  the  peasant 
can  "commute  on  favorable  terms**  for  payment  in 
cash.  Even  more,  by  a  decree  of  the  late  emperor,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  John  Paget,  "  the  peasants  are 
now  allowed  to  free  their  lands  for  ever  from  all  services 
to  their  landlords  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money — ^in 
fact,  to  become  landowners — a  privilege  hitherto  reserved 
exclusively  to  the  nobles — and  to  have  their  land  clear  of 
entail**  And  he  adds:  "About  400,000  farms,  at  an 
average  of  forty  acres  eadi,  has  thus  become  disposable 
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property,  and  nearly  half  a  million  of  families  have  been 
raised  in  the  social  scale.  They  are  no  longer  liable  to 
arbitrary  punishments,  and  cannot  be  imprisoned  except 
on  conviction  before  the  proper  authorities."*  Thus,  thirty 
years  ago,  did  Austria  break  through  the  last  trammels 
of  agrarian  feudalism,  and  build  up  for  herself  a  loyal, 
because  a  contented  and  independent  people.  The  samo 
land  code  obtains  now  throughout  the  Austrian  do- 
minions with  the  happiest  results.  When  shall  the 
geocrats  of  Ireland  cease  to  ring  the  changes  on  the 
"  rights  of  property,"  "  confiscation,"  "  lenant-righty  land- 
lord-wrong  f*  Or,  no  more  than  from  other  countries,  will 
they  never  *'  learn  lessons  of  wisdom"  from  the  land  laws 
of  the  Austrian  empire  ]" 


RUSSIA. 


Even  in  what  we,  with  our  usual  British  self -complaceny, 
call ''  despotic  Russia,"  the  condition  of  the  ''serf"  is  free- 
dom and  happiness  itself,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Irish  rack-rented  tenant-at-will.  In  the  worst  of  bad  and 
rude  times  his  ''  noble  master"  was  bound  to  see  him 
well  fed,  well  clad,  and  fairly  housed.  In  due  course, 
over  twenty  years  ago,  the  sovereign  partially  eman- 
cipated the  serfs  on  the  crown  lands,  and  finally  obliged 
the  nobles  to  follow  his  example,  and  elevate  the  serf 
from  the  condition  of  a  predial  laborer,  which  is  next 
thing  to  an  African  nigger,  to  that  of  an  independent 
tenant,  having  ''  a  real  right,"  as  in  Austria,  to  the  soil 
which  he  tills.  In  Ireland  no  man  can  say  of  an  inch  of 
Irish  soil,  "This  is  my  own,"  except  the  landlord,  that  is, 
about  one  man  in  every  5,0001 ! — a  state  of  society  jarring 

*  "Huogluy  and  Transylvania,"  Loadon,  1839. 
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with  the  first  principles  of  human  right  and  the  clear 
provisions  of  divine  economy : 

"  Est  aliquid  qnocnnque  loco  qnocunqne  recesou, 
UdIos  sese  dominum  fecisae  lacertoi." 

This  **  aliquid"  of  the  Roman  poet  is  that "  magic  of  pro- 
perty" which,  according  to  Sismondi  and  Young,  "  turns 
sand  into  gold."  The  Russian  serf  boasts  of  it  to-day;  how 
much  longer  will  it  be  denied  to  the  Irish  agrarian  slave? 


ITALY. 

No  other  country  in  Europe,  perhaps,  furnishes  within 
itself  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  agricultural  truths 
which  we  have  hitherto  endeavored  to  illustrate,  than 
the  Italian  peninsula,  "  so  blessed  by  God  and  cursed  by 
man,"  like  a  nameless  island.  There  we  find  plenty, 
comfort,  and  happiness  following  in  the  wake  of  minute 
ownership,  minute  cultivation,  and  security  of  tenure ; 
while  idleness  and  squalid  beggary  are  equally  the  results 
of  mammoth  estates,  consolidated  farms,  and  extensive 
pasturage.  Nowhere  in  the  country  is  the  land  more 
largely  distributed  among  the  people  than  in  Tuscany ; 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  peninsula,  Lucca,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted, has  there  been  witnessed,  in  spite  of  political 
complications,  so  much  material  prosperity  and  social 
comfort.  Laing  informs  us,  that  among  a  population  oi 
1,436,785  there  were,  in  183G,  130,190  landed  estates.* 
In  other  words,  allowing  five  persons  to  each  family,  we 
have  almost  every  second  family  holding  its  land,  as  in 
France,  in  fee.  Of  the  above  130,190  proprietors  there 
are  87,000  whose  land  is  valued  at  only  £5  a  year,  and 


*  <« 


Notes  of  A  Traveller,'  p.  459  :  London  1S42. 
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31,000  the  yearly  value  of  whose  property  is  only  £25. 
'*  And/'  asks  Alison,  ''  what  has  been  the  consequence  t 
Why,  that  Tuscany  now  exhibits  the  marvellous,  and,  to 
an  economical  observer,  the  highly  interesting  combina- 
tion of  ancient  civilization  with  social  felicity,  of  density 
of  population  with  general  well-being,  of  declining  com^ 
mercial  prosperity  with  incroasing  agricultural  opulence."* 
Hence,  Laing  asks  us  to  ^'compare  the  husbandry  of 

Tuscany,  &c the  clean  state  of  the  growing 

crop  ....  the  garden-like  cultivation  of  the  whole  face 
of  the  country,  with  the  desert  waste  of  the  Roman 
Maremma"  (30  leagues  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  with 
only  its  score  of  tenants) — to  "  compare  the  well-clothed, 
busy  people,  the  smart  country  girls  at  work  about  their 
cows'  food,  or  their  silk- worm  leaves — with  the  ragged, 
sallow,  indolent  population,  lounging  about  their  doors, 
in  the  Papal  dominions,  and  with  nothing  to  do  on  the 
great  estates ;  lastly,  (to)  compare  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry and  operations  in  this  land  of  small  farms  with 
the  best  of  our  large-farm  districts,  with  Tweed-side  or 
East  Lothian,  and  (to)  snap  our  fingers  at  the  wisdom  of 
our  Sir  Johns,  and  all  the  host  of  our  book-makers  on 
agriculture,  who  bleat  after  each  other  that  solemn  saw 
of  the  thriving  tenantry-times  of  the  war — that  small 
farms  are  incompatible  with  a  high  and  perfect  state  of 

cultivation Our  system  of  large  farms  will  gain 

nothing  in  such  comparison  with  the  husbandry  of  Tus- 
cany, Flanders,  or  Switzerland,  under  a  system  of  small 
farms."t  And  elsewhere  he  embodies  the  same  senti- 
ment, m  the  following  language :  "  A  small  farm,  held, 
not  by  the  temporary  right  of  a  tenant,  or  under  the 
burden  of  a  heavy  rent,  but  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and 
cultivated  by  the  labor  of  his  family,  is  precisely  the 

•  "  Hist,  of  Europe,"  v.  163. 
t  **  Notes  of  a  Traveller,''  p.  459. 
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principle  oFgardening  applied  to  farming;  and  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  land  has  long  been  occupied  and  cultivated 
in  small  farms  by  the  owners — in  Tuscany,  Switzerland, 
and  Flanders — the  garden-like  cultivation  and  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  are  cried  up  by  these  very  agriculturalists 
and  political  economists  who  cry  down  the  means,  the  only 
means,  by  which  it  can  be  attained  universally  in  a 
country — the  division  of  the  land  into  small  garden-like 
estates,  farmed  by  the  proprietors.*'* 

Mr.  Sadleir  is  equally  emphatic  on  the  result  of  minute 
fanning,  and,  of  course,  of  security  of  tenure,  in  Tuscany 
and  other  parts  of  Italy.  Quoting  Chateauvieux*s  de- 
scription of  the  rural  manners  and  economy  of  Italy,  he 
says :  ''The  farms  of  Tuscany  are  not  more  than  from  three 
to  ten  acres.  He  dwells  on  their  extraordinary  produc- 
tiveness, which  he  justly  attributes  to  the  thickly-planted 
habitations,  "t 

The  following  remarks  I  would  specially  recommend  to 
our  monster  exterminators.  "  He  remarks  upon  the  fatal 
effects  of  depopulation  on  the  happiness  and  prosperity, 
and  especially  the  wealth,  of  various  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  the  latter  he  invariably  connects  with  minute  cul- 
tivation ;  that  where  the  population  disappears,  the  de- 
struction of  the  class  of  consumers  soon  ruins,  in  return, 
that  of  the  producers,  and  contrasts  this  state  of  things 
with  those  districts  where  numbers  create  plenty  and 
prosperity."! 

In  connection  with  the  reclamation  of  that  4,600,000 
acres  of  waste,  but  reclaimable,  land  of  Ireland,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  may  be  not  uninteresting : — 

"  I  wish,"  says  Sadleir,  "  I  could  insert  his  (M.  C.'s) 
beautiful  description  of  the  reclamation  of  the  marsh  in 

♦  "Notes  of  a  TraveUer,"  pp.  46,  47.      +  "  Ireland,"  &c.,  p.  113. 

t  IbUL,  ^  113-14. 
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the  Yal  di  Chiana,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand 
acres,  belonging  to  the  religious  order  of  St.  Stephen's. 
It  seemed  most  natural  to  throw  the  whole  into  one 
grand  domain  with  a  suitable  mansion  in  the  centre- 
But  the  Tuscans  knew  better  than  thus  to  consign  it  to 
languor  and  inactivity.  They  divided  it  into  a  number 
of  small  farms,  the  extraordinary  productiveness  of  which 
(for  he  visited  it  in  time  of  harvest),  and  the  happy 
occupation  of  the  numerous  families,  its  inhabitants,  he 
describes  in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  It  just  strikes  me 
that  if  the  Protestant  order  of  St.  Stephen's  in  this  country 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  Italian  one,  and  reclaim 
an  Irish  bog,  by  way  of  trial,  and  thus  parcel  it  out 
among  a  number  of  meritorious  inhabitants,  the  experi- 
ment might  be  better  worth  hazarding,  notwithstanding 
the  uproar  it  certainly  would  create  amongst  the  political 
economists,  than  spending  ten  times  the  sum  in  ex- 
patriating an  equal  number  of  people."* 

But  no.  Though  M.  Ghateauvieux  declares  that  "Italy 
supplies  the  political  economist  with  lessons  of  wis- 
dom,"! he  of  the  English  order  of  St.  Stephen's  seems  inca- 
pable of  laying  those  lessons  to  heart.  He,  as  a  rule, 
is  a  landlord  of  the  Irish  type,  utterly  blinded  by  his 
own  pride  and  self-love,  his  antipathies  of  race  and  reli- 
gion, his  sordid  avarice,  and  his  lust  of  exclusive  political 
power,  and  thus  the  plainest  instruction,  furnished  by  ex- 
perience no  less  than  by  common  sense,  is  impervious  to 
his  callous  and  stubborn  intellect.  For  him  there  is  no 
god  but  SELF,  and  Malthus  is  his  prophet. 

It  would  seem  that  Lucca  even  exceeded  Tuscany  in 
its  agricultural  progress  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Sadleir  says 
of  it :  "  Doubtless  the  little  state  of  Lucca  is  the  most 
densely  populated  independent  district  in  the  civilized 


•  it 


Ireland,"  Ac. ,  p.  114.  t  ^&*<^ 
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world  (there  was  no  kingdom  of  Italy  then)  .  .  .  There 
are  between  three  and  four  hundred  inhabitants  on  the 
square  mile  throughout.  It  was,  even  in  Addison's  days, 
the  most  thickly  peopled  state  in  Italy ;  and  as  the  laws 
of  nature  have  equally  operated  everywhere,  except 
where  they  have  been  withstood,  its  condition  corres- 
ponded. His  description  of  it  is  as  follows :  ^  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  see  how  the  small  territories  of  this  little  re- 
public are  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  so  that  one 
cannot  find  the  least  spot  of  ground  that  is  not  made  to 
contribute  its  utmost  to  the  owner.^ "  ♦ 

In  Ireland  the  "  laws  of  nature  have  been  withstood  " 
by  grinding,  imperious  landlords,  supported  by  infamous, 
foreign,  landlord-made  law,  and  the  consequence  is  whole- 
Bale  misery,  emigration,  depopulation,  with  merited  dis- 
content and  disaffection. 

Mr.  Sadleir  further  quotes  Forsyth  as  stating  that 
*'  the  little  state  of  Lucca  is  so  populous  that  very  few 
acres,  and  those  subject  to  inundation,  are  allotted  to  each 
farmer  in  the  plain.  Hence  their  superior  skill  in  agricul- 
ture  and  draining,  hence  that  variety  of  crops  in  every 
enclosure,  which  gives  to  the  Val  Sercliio  the  economy 
and  show  of  a  large  kitchen-garden."  And  he  then 
generalizes  as  follows  :  "Every  state  in  Tm;^  Peninsula 

IS  PRbDUCTIVE,  OR  OTHERWISE,  IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE 
NUMBER  OF  FARMERS  IN  A  GIVEN  SPACE  OF  LAND, 
EQUALLY  GOOD."t 

Next,  after  a  passing  reference  to  Sismondi*s  account 
of  the  agriculture  of  Tuscany,  he  again  quotes  Cha- 
teauvienz,  "  who,"  like  Mr.  Kay,  "  informs  his  readers 
that  he  did  not  traverse  Italy  in  order  to  speak  of  its 
edifices,  its  cities,  its  monuments,  but  to  relate  its  rural 


•  Addiaon's  "  Italy,"  p.  308.    Sadleir,  Hid.,  p.  1 10. 
t  "  Remarks  on  Italy,"  quoted,  ibid. 
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history,  and  to  describe  how  ita  fields  are  cultiTated." 
And,  prefacing  his  quotations,  Mr.  Sadleir  says:  ^'It 
(M.C.*8  book)  establishes,  as  it  respects  that  most  in- 
teresting country,  the  fact,  beyond  contradiction,  that 
large  farms,  of  which  there  are  many  of  a  vast  size  in 
Italy,  compared  with  the  small  ones,  of  which,  happily, 
there  are  more,  invariably  exhibit  the  most  slovenly,  im- 
perfect, and  unproductive  cultivation,  while  agriculture  in 
detail  is  invariably  crowned  with  wealth,  plenty,  and 
happiness/'  He  then  quotes  M.  Chateauvieux  as  follows: 
'^  This  system  (of  minute  culture)  possesses  the  advantage 
of  bringing  the  greatest  quantity  of  produce  to  the 
market.  I  make  this  assertion  in  opposition  to  Arthur 
Young,  who  attributes  this  advantage  exclusively  to  large 
farms.  But  from  the  accounts  just  presented  it  is  evident 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  subdivision  of  farms  increases 
at  the  same  time  the  number  of  plantations,  gardens,  and 
form-yards,  by  which  means  abundance  of  minor  pro- 
duce is  obtained  which  is  lost  upon  a  large  farm.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  not  any  country  brings  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  produce  to  market  as  Piedmont"  (The 
population  in  Piedmont  is  222  to  the  square  mile,  in 
Great  Britain  162.)  '^  The  number  of  farms  in  Piedmont 
is  surprising,  and  yet  this  limited  country,  having  a 
great  part  of  its  surface  occupied  by  mountains,  after 
satisfying  its  own  wants,  supplies  the  territories  of 
Genoa,  Kice,  and  even  the  port  of  Toulon,  with  com 
and  cattle."  ("  Is  there  anything,''  asks  Mr.  Sadleir, 
"  in  the  way  of  *  surplus  produce '  like  this,  excepting 
the  instance  of  poor  Ireland  ] '')  Chateauvieux  proceeds : 
'^  Without  making  an  exact  calculation,  it  is  evident  from 
the  statement  that  there  must  be  a  superfluity  of  produce 
in  the  country,  which  must  be  attributed  to  its  rural  econo- 
my rather  than  to  its  direct  fertility,  for  the  average  return 
of  corn  in  Piedmont  is  not  quite  six  to  one."    And  that 
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economy  he  explains  as  of  minute  cultivation,  adding : 
"  The  superiority  of  the  agriculture  and  rural  economy 
beyond  that  of  perhaps  any  other  country,  and  the 
phenomena  of  its  great  population  and  extensive  exporta- 
tion of  produce,  will  no  longer  appear  extraordinary." 
And  let  us  contrast  this  prosperity  with  the  squalid 
misery  of  other  portions  of  Italy,  and  the  secret  becomes 
plainer  still.  "  Why,"  says  Laing,  *'  should  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  this  population  (that  of  Tuscany, 
equally  applicable  to  Piedmont)  be  so  superior  to  that  of 
the  Neapolitans,  or  the  people  of  the  Papal  States?  The 
soil  and  climate  and  productions  are  the  same  in  all 
these  countries.  The  difiference  must  be  accounted  for 
by  the  happier  distribution  of  land  in  Tuscany."*  Thus 
do  we  find  in  the  Italian  peninsula  the  same  striking 
contrast  presented  to  us  in  the  great  German  empire. 
Tuscany,  Lucca,  Piedmont,  like  Saxony,  with  their  small 
fee  or  freehold  farms,  and  their  wonderful  prosperity; 
Naples  and  the  Maremma,  like  Bohemia,  with  their  large 
estates,  feudal  lords,  and  peasant  serfs,  and  their  poverty 
and  rags.  Added  to  its  agricultural,  came,  in  course  of 
time,  its  political  freedom  to  Piedmont,  and  to-day  its 
sovereign  sways  the  sceptre  of  nearly  all  the  rest. 

"  The  contrast,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Dvhlin  Review 
(June,  1848),  "  between  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  Neapolitan  and  Tuscan  populations  is  most 
striking;  the  latter  are  frugal,  industrious,  and  pro- 
vident, while  the  former  are  reckless,  lazy,  and  im- 
poverished. The  Tuscans  live  in  good  houses,  and  are 
well  clothed ;  the  habitations  of  the  Neapolitans  are 
mean  and  filthy,  while  the  peasantry  are  clothed  in 
sheep-skins  with  the  wool  on,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
beautiful  climate  and  fruitful  soil,  arc>  in  a  lower  condi- 
tion than  the  Laplanders." 

♦  "Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  p.  459. 
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As  the  last  and  latest  witness,  and  no  enemy  of  Irish 
landlords,  and  no  advocate  of  '^spoliation/'  let  me 
merely  refer  to  the  present  learned  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  who  strongly  urges  on  their  class  the 
adoption  of  the  system  which  he  himself  saw  productive 
of  so  much  good  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo.* 

With  all  these  examples  before  their  eyes,  the  Irish 
landlords  persist  in  the  retention  of  their  feudal  mono- 
polies. The  entire  face  of  the  European  continent — ^its 
darkest  spot  alone,  unhappy  Spain,  excepted — ^proclaims 
the  almost  self-evident  truth  that  security  of  tenure, 
with  moderate  rents,  and,  much  more  so  still,  minute 
ownership,  and  minute  cultivation,  are  conditions  essen- 
tial to  agricultural  success ;  yet  will  they  cling  to  their 
ruinous  traditions,  regardless  alike  of  the  calls  of 
humanity,  Christianity,  and  country.  It  has  now,  how- 
ever, become  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  themselves — 
an  alternative  between  their  or  the  people's  extermina- 
tion on  the  one  side,  or  the  people's  protection  on  the 
other.  What  their  sense  of  right  and  justice  has  so  long 
failed  to  efifect,  their  vulgar  selfishness  may,  in  the  end, 
induce  them  to  accomplish. 


•  Whiteside's  "Italy." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. — NORWAY. 


**Tbe  happiest  community,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  "  which  It  hai  ever  been  my  lot  to 
fall  In  with,  is  to  be  found  in  this  little  island  of  Quemsey.**— i/^(/r«  ^  Polilr 
Eeon^"*  b.  tL,  c.  5. 


Eeturning  from  our  rapid  survey  of  some  of  the 
continental  countries,  what  do  we  discover  still  nearer 
home,  in  the  humble,  unpretending  Channel  Islands  ?  The 
same  effects,  if  possible  in  a  degree  still  more  remarkable 
residting  from  a  similar  cause.  The  land  belongs  to  the 
people,  and  the  people  "  have  only  to  be  happy.'*  The 
soil  is  held  in  small  parcels,  chiefly  in  fee,  cultivated  by 
the  owners  with  spade  and  hoe,  while  the  tenants, 
strictly  so  called,  hold  the  land  in  perpetuity,  at  a  stipu- 
lated rent  determined  by  valuation. 

The  contract,  once  effected,  becomes,  ipso  facto,  per- 
manent as  long  as  the  rent  is  paid.  The  land  thus 
descends  from  sire  to  son  in  the  shape  of  freehold  or 
fee-simple  property.  And  what  is  the  result?  Why, 
that  under  the  sun  there  is  not  more  real  social  and 
domestic  comfort,  and  less  crime.  A  beggar  is  a  pheno- 
menon totally  unknown  there.  Capital  offences  there 
are  never  perpetrated.  There  is  a  steady  progressive 
increase  of  population.  In  Guernsey,  from  having  been 
26,706  in  1S41,  it  mounted  to  29,732,  or  nearly  12  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  AThile,  in  Jersey,  it  ascended  within 
the  same  time  from  47,556  to  57,155,  or  nearly  20  per 
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cent.;  and  all  tliis  while  Ireland  was  losing  some  30  per 
cent,  of  her  best  blood — ^while  that  blood  was  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  political  economy,  and  its  fit  creation 
and  agent — exterminating  landlordism.* 

"  These  islands,  in  fine,"  says  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne 
in  his  "  Rural  Economy,"  "  to  resume  this  brief  study, 
have  not  to  govern  themselves,  to  provide  themselves 
with  police,  to  defend  themselves — they  have  only  to  be 
happy,  and  that  they  are/'f  "  They  have  only  to  be 
happy  r  What  a  lot !  How  different  firom  that  of  the 
Irish  serf,  who  "  has  only  to  he  miscrahle  r 

"  Of  the  efficiency  and  productiveness  of  agriculture  on 
the  small  properties  of  the  Channel  Islands,"  says  Mill, 
<^  Mr.  Thornton  produces  ample  evidence,  the  result  of 
which  he  sums  up  as  follows :  '  Thus  it  appears  that,  in 
the  two  principal  Channel  Islands,  the  agricultural 
population  is,  in  the  one  twice,  in  the  other  three 
times  as  dense  as  in  Britain — ^there  being  in  the  latter 
country  only  one  cultivator  to  every  twenty-two  acres  of 
cultivated  land,  while  in  Jersey  there  is  one  to  eleven, 
and  in  Guernsey  one  to  seven  acres.  Yet  the  agriculture 
of  these  islands  maintains,  besides  cultivators,  non- 
agricultural  populations  respectively  four  times  as  dense 
as  that  of  Britain.  This  difiference  does  not  arise  &om 
any  superiority  of  soil  or  climate  possessed  by  the  Channel 
Islands,  for  the  former  is,  naturally,  rather  poor,  and  the 
latter  is  not  better  than  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  It  is  owing  entirely  to  the  assiduous  care  of 
the  farmers,  and  to  the  abundant  use  of  manure.'  "I  And 
he  then  shows,  from  Mr.  Inglis's  work,  how  much  greater 
is  the  return  of  wheat  per  acre  out  of  the  small  farms  of 

*  Pcraud,  i.,  349,  who  quotes  Dr.  Heylen  and  Mr.  Vincent 
Scolly. 
t  Quoted  by  Peraud,  ibid. 
t  "PoUt  Boon.,"  b.  vL  c.  7. 
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these  islands  than  from  the  mammoth  holds  of  England. 
The  land,  too,  fetches  a  much  higher  price,  while  the 
agricultural  savings,  as  shown  by  the  deposits  in  savings 
banks,  are  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
What,  were  the  Irish  land  code  to  have  prevailed  in 
these  happy  isles  for  three  centuries  past  1  Give  us,  even 
BOW,  in  Ireland,  a  tenure  and  protection  similar  to  that 
of  Guernsey,  and  watch  the  consequence. 


NORWAY. 


Let  us  now  travel  somewhat  northward,  and  witness 
what  obtains  in  the  half-polar  regions  there.  Mr.  Laing 
thus  describes  it : — 

**In  Norway  the  land  is  parcelled  out  into  small 
estates,  affording  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and,  in  a 
moderate  degrse,  the  elegancies  of  life,  but  nothing  more. 
With  a  population  of  910,000  inhabitants,  about  the 
year  1819,  there  were  41,656  estates.  In  Norway  the 
law  of  succession  prevents  property  from  being  accumu- 
lated in  large  masses.  The  estates  of  individuals  are 
generally  small,  and  the  houses,  furniture,  food,  comforts, 
ways  and  means  of  living,  of  all  classes,  appear  to  approach 
more  nearly  to  an  equality  to  one  standard  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  This  standard  is  far  removed 
from  any  want  or  discomfort  on  one  hand,  or  from  any 
luxury  or  display  on  the  other.  The  actual  partition  of 
the  land  itself  seems  in  practice  fiot  to  go  below  such  a 
portion  of  land  as  will  support  a  family  comfortably, 
according  to  the  habits  and  notions  of  the  country."* 
"He  habits  and  notions"  of  this  country  happen  to  be 
of  a  different  order — the  same  precisely  as  those  "  habits 

*  "  Journal  of  a  Eeddence  in  Norway." 
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and  manners"  of  ancient  Kome  and  other  plethoric 
nations,  which  ended  in  their  ruin  and  disi-uption. 

According  to  this  eminent  writer,  there  was  in  Norway, 
in  1819,  41,656  landed  estates,  among  a  population  of 
910,000.  In  Ireland,  with  six  times  the  population,  we 
have  only  8,000  or  10,000  "  owners"  of  the  soil. 

He  sums  up  the  results  of  his  observations  in  the 
following  paragraphs : — 

"  First — ^That  the  structure  of  society  in  which, 
through  the  effects  of  the  natural  law  of  succession  in 
equal  shares,  there  is  a  very  general  diffusion  of  property 
among  all  classes  and  individuals,  is  better  calculated  for 
the  ends  of  all  society — the  producing  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  well-being  and  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number  of  persons — than  that  structure  in  which 
the  possession  of  property,  by  the  operation  of  an  arti- 
ficial law  of  succession,  such  as  the  feudal  law  of  primo- 
geniture, is  restricted  to  particular  classes  and  individuals 
among  the  families  of  the  community. 

'*  Second — ^That  the  influence  of  property  upon  the 
human  mind,  the  never-ceasing  propensity  to  acquire  and 
to  save,  and  the  equally  strong  propensity  to  indulge  in 
the  tastes  and  habits  generated  by  property,  form  the  real 
checks  which  nature  has  intended  for  restraining  the  pro- 
pensity to  propagation  by  improvident  marriages,  and  for 
preventing  the  population  of  a  country  &om  exceeding 
the  means  and  property  on  which  it  is  to  subsist ;  conse- 
quently the  diffusion  of  property  through  society  is  the  only 
cure  for  that  king's  efil  of  all  feudally  constructed  socie- 
ties, pauperism  and  over-multiplication.  Consequently, 
the  idea  of  bolstering  up  this  unnatural  structure  of  society, 
as  proposed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  other  eminent  political 
economists,  by  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the  laboring 
classes  a  fictitious  moral  restraint  upon  marriage— an  act 
which  may  be  eminently  improvident,  but  can  never  be 
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designated  as  immoral,  without  confounding  together  pru- 
dence and  morality,  and  overturning  all  the  landmarks  of 
human  virtue — is  as  contrary  to  political  as  it  is  to  moral 
principle. 

^^Third — ^That,  for  the  admitted  evil  condition  of  the 
vast  population  of  Ireland,  there  is  no  other  effectual 
remedy  than  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  succession  to 
property,  by  which,  without  injury  to  the  just  existing 
rights  of  any  living  individual,  the  succeeding  generations 
in  that  country  would  become  gradually  connected  with 
its  property — inoculated  and  imbued  with  the  curbing 
tastes,  habits,  and  influentres  thence  arising,  and  their  in- 
crease of  numbers  thus  placed  under  the  restraint  of  the 
only  natural  and  effective  check  which  Providence  has 
imposed  upon  the  tendency  of  the  population  to  exceed 
the  means  of  oubsistence."* 

Sound  and  profound  reasoning.  Let  us  ask  again, how 
long  until  it  mokes  its  way  through  the  murky  atmos- 
pheie  of  Irish  territorial  exclusiveness  and  monopoly  1 

For  further  information  on  Flemish  agricultural  pro- 
gress, as  also  on  that  of  Switzerland,  Norway,  Germany, 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  France,  as  the  result  of  security 
of  tenure  and  peasant  proprietorship,  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  MilFs  "  Treatise  on  Political  Economy." 
He  quotes  from  Sismundi  ("Studies  of  Political  Economy" 
and  "  New  Principles  of  Political  Economy"),  from  H. 
D.  Inglis  ("  Switzerland,  the  South  of  France,  and  the 
Pyrenees"),  from  W.  Howitt  ("  Eural  and  Domestic  life 
of  Germany"),  from  Dr.  Karl  Heinrich  Rau  ("  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Palatinate"),  from  Thaer  ("Principles  of 
Eational  Agriculture"),  from  M'Culloch's  "  Geographical 
Dictionary*'  (art.  Belgium,  Flemish  Husbandry,  &c.), 
from  Niebuhr's  "life  and  Letters,"  whose  testimony 
touching  the  Campagna    I  requote :   "  Wherever  you 

•  JbicL 
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find  hereditary  fanners  or  small  proprietors,  there  yoa 
also  find  industry  and  honesty.  I  believe  that  a  maxt 
who  would  employ  a  large  fortune  in  establishing  small 
freeholds  might  put  an  end  to  robbery  in  the  mountain 
districts,"*  &c.  As  well  as  from  Sir  Arthur  Young 
("Travels  in  France"),  Thornton,  Laing,  Kay,  cited  above; 
and  they  concur  in  extolling  the  system  of  petite  culture^ 
security  of  tenure,  and  especially  of  peasant  ownership. 
Sir  Arthur  Young  says,  in  reference  to  the  farms  of  French 
Flanders,  that  they  ''are  all  small  and  much  in  the  hands 
of  little  proprietors."  He  proceeds :  "  In  Beam  I  passed 
through  a  region  of  little  farmers,  whose  appearance, 
neatness,  ease,  and  happiness  charmed  me  ;  it  was  what 
property  alone  could,  on  a  small  scale,  effect/'t  While 
of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  Hill,  quoted  by  Kay,  calls  the 
inhabitants  "  the  happiest  community  that  it  ever  has 
been  my  lot  to  fall  in  with."  "No  matter,"  says  Sir 
Greorge  Head,  "  to  what  point  the  traveller  may  bend 
his  way,  comfort  everywhere  prevails."}  "When  the 
land  is  cultivated  entirely  by  the  spade,  and  no  horses 
are  kept,  a  cow  is  kept  for  every  three  acres  of  land,  and 
entirely  fed  on  artificial  grasses  and  roots.  This  mode  of 
cultivation  is  adopted  in  the  Waes  district,  where  pro- 
perties are  very  small."§  "The  natural  soil  consists 
almost  wholly  of  barren  sand,  and  its  great  fertility  is 
entirely  the  result  of  skilful  management  and  the  judi- 
cious application  of  vaiious  manures."|| 

To  all  the  above  mass  of  evidence  what  is  the  reply  of 
the  feudal  lords  and  the  consolidatorsf  Merely  the  gratui- 
tous assertion  that  such  a  system  of  farming  does  not  suit 
Ireland,  while  such  a  tenure  would  be  subversive  of  "the 
rights  of  property."  But  these  mere  assertions  are  manir 
festly  negatived  by  experience,  as  they  are  rejected  by 

♦  Vol.  ii.,  p.  149.  f  Mill,  p.  170.  t  lb.  p.  167. 

§  M*Culloch  quoted,  p.  165.  U  lb.  p.  16'! 
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common  sense.  If  security  of  tenure  and  minute  or 
moderate  cultivation  be  best  for  a  poor  soil — convert  it 
into  a  soil  rich  and  productive— surely  the  same,  a /(W/iori, 
cannot  fail  to  be  most  profitable  for  such  a  soil  as  that 
of  Ireland,  whose  productiveness,  we  have  seen,  exceeds 
that  of  Scotland,  and  even  of  England  itself.  No,  this  is 
not  the  real  objection.  The  greed  of  absolute  power, 
joined  to  the  evil  spirit  of  national  and  religious  hate,  is 
the  real  secret  of  the  opposition  to  such  rational  and  in- 
evitable changes.  How  long,  we  repeat,  is  this  feudal 
opposition  to  last? 
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CHAPTER   VIII 


SPAIN. 


**  They  (traTellers)  extol  the  fraitfnlness  of  a  soil  which  yielded  the  prodncta 
of  the  most  opposite  climes ;  the  hills  clotlied  with  vlnejards  and  plantations  of 
frnit  trees,  much  mere  abundant,  it  would  seem,  in  the  northern  regions  than  at 
the  present  day ;  the  valleys  and  delicious  regas  glowing  with  the  rich  Inxn- 
rlanco  of  southern  regetation,  extecsive  districts  now  smitten  with  the  curse  of 
tMurensess,  where  the  trsTeller  scarce  disC'.jiis  the  vestige  of  a  road  or  of  a 
hnman  habitation,  but  which  then  teemed  with  all  that  was  requisite  to  the 
austenance  of  the  populous  cities  in  their  ncighborhood.~J7{«tory  of  the  Reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Jiabelia,  by  William  H.  Prescott,  part  IL,  c.  26. 


Such  was  Spain  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  her  power, 
and  her  greatness — the  Spain  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
and  their  two  immediate  successors.  Of  the  more  modem 
Spain  the  same  classic  pen  furnishes  the  following  lugu- 
brious picture : — 

*'  The  inhabitant  of  modem  Spain  or  Italy,  who  wan- 
ders amid  the  mins  of  their  stately  cities,  their  grass- 
grown  streets,  their  palaces  and  temples  cmmbling  into 
dust,  their  massive  bridges  choking  up  the  streams  they 
once  proudly  traversed,  the  very  streams  themselves 
which  bore  navies  in  their  bosoms,  shrunk  into  too  narrow 
a  channel  for  the  meanest  craft  to  navigate — the  modem 
Spaniard,  who  surveys  these  vestiges  of  a  giant  race,  the 
tokens  of  his  present  degeneracy,  must  turn  for  relief  to 
the  prouder  and  earlier  period  of  her  history,  wheu,  only, 
such  great  works  could  be  achieved.  .  .  .  Such  a  period 
in  Spain  cannot  be  looked  for  in  the  last,  still  less  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  the  nation  had  then  reached  the 
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lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes ;  nor  in  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth^ for  the  desponding  language  of  Cortes  shows  that 
the  work  of  decay  and  depopulation  had  then  ahreadj 
begun.*'* 

"The  work  of  depopulation"  commenced  with  the 
capture  of  Granada,  in  1491,  and  the  consequent  inhu- 
man wholesale  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews — the 
former  to  the  number  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  the 
latter  to  the  figure  of  half  a  million — the  first  step  in  that 
downward  march  of  hers,  which  seems  to  have  reached  its 
I#tfest  depths  in  the  insurrection  which  rages  at  this 
hour,  the  second  within  the  year. 

Accounts  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  Spain  are 
very  conflicting ;  yet  in  the  very  conflict  of  evidence  we 
still  discern  the  important  truth,  that  whatever  of  evil 
exists  in  the  rural  condition  of  the  Peninsula  has  arisen 
from  consolidation,  grazing,  and  monopoly  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Strangely  enough,  Alison  describes  "  the 
peasantry  "  as  "  bold,  prosperous,  and  independent,"  while 
in  the  next  breath  he  tells  us  that  "  the  decay  of  its 
(Spain's)  national  strength,  falsely  ascribed  by  superficial 
writers  to  the  drain  of  colonial  enterprise,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  mines  of  America,  was  really  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  estates  in  the  hands  of  communities  and 
noble  families,  and  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  which  for  centuries  had  rendered 
that  fine  kingdom  little  else  than  a  cluster  of  convents, 
surrounded  by  a  hardy  peasantry ."t  However,  touching 
the  latter  cause,  we  may  hear  the  diligent  historian  reply  to 
himself.  "But,"  writes  he,  "  the  peasantry,  hardy  and  un- 
daunted as  they  were,  would  have  been  unable  to  have 

♦  Prescott,  •*  History  of  tbe  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 
part  ii,  c.  26» 
t  "  Hist,  of  Europe,"  vol.  iiL,  i».  142. 
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combined  in  any  effective  league  for  their  common  defence, 
destitute,  as  they  for  the  most  part  were,  of  any  support 
from  their  natural  leaders,  the  owners  of  the  soS^if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  weight  and  influence  of  a  body  which  in 
every  age  has  borne  a  leading  part  in  the  contests  of  the 
Peninsula.  This  was  the  Church,  the  lasting  and  in- 
veterate enemy,  in  every  country,  of  revolutionary  inno- 
vation." The  author  is  obliged  to  differ  from  Alison 
as  to  this  inveterate  enmity  of  the  Church  to  revolution. 
It  is  notorious  that  it  was  the  Belgian  Church  that  made 
the  revolution  of  1830.  Catholic  priest  conspired  wilb 
radical,  nay,  infidel,  layman,  to  drive  the  tyrannical 
Dutchman  back  to  his  dikes,  to  repent,  when  too  late,  of 
his  imperious  attempt  to  impose  his  own  religion  on  the 
one,  and  his  own  language  on  both.* 

"  The  ecclesiastics  in  Spain  were  very  numerous,  amount- 
ing, according  to  the  census  taken  in  1787,  to  22,480  parish 
priests,  and  47,710  regular  clergy,  belonging  to  monas- 
teries or  other  religious  establishments.  The  influence 
of  this  great  body  was  immense.  Independent  of  their 
spiritual  ascendency,  in  a  country  more  strongly  attached 
than  any  in  Europe  to  the  Romish  Church,  they  possessed 
as  temporal  proprietors  unbounded  sway  over  their  flocks. 
As  in  all  other  countries,  it  had  long  been  felt  that  the 
Church  was  the  best  and  most  indulgent  landlord ;  the 
ecclesiastical  states,  which  were  very  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive, were  much  better  cultivated,  in  general,  than  any 
in  the  hands  of  lay  proprietors ;  and  the  tenants  held 
their  possessions  under  them  at  such  moderate  rents,  and 
by  so  secure  a  tenure^  that  they  had  long  enjoyed  almost 
the  advantages  and  consideration  of  actual  landlords. 

"  Nor  was  this  all :  the  charity  and  beneficence  of  the 
monks  had  set  on  foot  in  every  part  of  the  country  ex- 

*  See  *'  Historical  and  Political  Essay  on  the  Belgian  Rerola* 
tion,"  by  Northumb.     Brussels,  1834. 
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tensive  institutions,  through  which,  more  than  any 
others  by  which  they  could  be  effected,  the  distresses  of 
the  poor  had  been  relieved.  They  partook,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  character  of  the  hospice,  particularly  in  the 
northern  provinces.  To  the  peasant  they  often  served 
as  banking  establishments,  where  none  other  existed  in 
the  province,  and  as  such  essentially  contributed  to  agri- 
cultural improvement.  The  friars  acted  as  schoolmasters, 
physicians,  and  apothecaries.  Besides  feeding  and  cloth- 
mg  the  poor  and  visiting  the  sick,  they  gave  spiritual 
consolation.  They  were  considerate  landlords  and  in- 
dulgent masters."*  Yet  the  author  of  these  just  and 
flattering  encomiums  had  previously  informed  us  that 
"the  decay  of  national  strength"  was,  among  other 
causes,  "to  be  ascribed  to  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood" — those  "schoolmasters,  advocates, 
physicians,  apothecaries,  considerate  landlords,  good  mas- 
ters, peace-makers  in  domestic  broils,  and  props  of  sup- 
port in  family  misfortunes ! !  '* 

After  describing,  in  terms  the  opposite  of  the  foregoing, 
the  corruption  of  the  nobility,  "  assembled  for  the  most 
part  in  the  capital,  devoted  to  the  frivolities  of  fashion 
or  the  vices  of  a  court ;  taught  to  look  for  the  means  of 
elevation,  not  in  the  energy  of  a  virtuous,  but  in  the  in- 
trigues of  a  corrupted  life ; "  he  thus  sketches  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry — no  doubt,  not  of  these  effeminate 
and  degenerate  and  absentee  hiddgoes  and  ricos  hombres, 
as  the  two  grades  of  nobility  were  designated,  but  of  the 
Church. 
First  he  states  the  result  of  land  monopoly  as  follows : — 
"  The  original  evil  of  entails  had  spread  to  a  greater 
extent  and  produced  more  evil  consequences  in  Spain 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  A  few  great  fami- 
lies engrossed  more  than  half  the  landed  property  of  the 

♦  "HiaL  of  Europe,"  voL  xii.,  p.  12. 
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kingdom,  which  was  effectually  tied  up  from  alienation, 
and  of  course  remained  in  a  very  indifferent  state  of 
cultivation  ;  while  the  domains  of  the  cities  or  corporate 
bodies  held  in  mortmain,  and,  for  the  most  part,  uncul- 
tivated, were  so  extensive,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
arable  land  in  the  kingdom  still  remained  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

'^  Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  the 
elements  of  great  political  activity  and  enei^etic  national 
conduct  existed  in  the  Peninsula.  The  peasantry  were 
everywhere  an  athletic,  sober,  enduring  race;  hardy 
from  exercise,  abstemious  from  habit,  capable  of  under- 
going incredible  fatigue,  and  of  subsisting  on  a  fare  which 
to  an  Englishman  would  appear  absolute  starvation.  . 
The  Valencian  and  Andalusian  levies  presented  a  physi- 
cal appearance  greatly  exceeding  that  of  both  the  French 
and  English  regular  armies.  The  cause  of  this  remark- 
able peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  independent  spirit 
and  general  well-being  of  the  peasantry. 

"  Noti^ithstanding  all  their  government  and  institu- 
tions, the  shepherds  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  enjoyed  a 
most  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity.  Their  dress,  their 
houses,  their  habits  of  life  demonstrated  the  long  estab- 
lished comfort  which  had  for  ages  prevailed  among 
them  ;"  and  he  thus  furnishes  the  secret  in  the  "magic 
of  property  :*'  *'  Vast  tracts,  particularly  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  the  north,  were  the  property  of  the 
CULTiViVTORS— a  state  of  things  of  all  others  the  most 
favorable  to  social  happiness,  when  accompanied  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  mildness  in  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  government ;  and  even  in  those  districts  where 
they  were  merely  tenants  of  the  nobility,  the  cities,  or 
the  Church,  their  condition  demonstrated  that  they  were 
permitted  to  retain  an  ample  share  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil." 

He  adds  :  "  The  general  comfort  of  the  Spanish  pea- 
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Bantiy,  especially  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  pro- 
vinces, is  easily  explained  by  the  number  of  them  who 
were  owners  of  the  soil,  coupled  with  the  vigor  and 
efficacy  of  the  provincial  immunities  and  privileges  which, 
in  Catalonia,  Navarre,  the  Basque  Provinces,  Asturias, 
Arragon,  and  Gallicia,  effectually  restrained  the  power  of 
the  executive,  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  pro- 
vinces the  practical  enjoyment  of  almost  complete  per- 
sonal freedom.  So  extensive  were  their  privileges,  so 
little  did  government  venture  to  disregard  them,  that  in 
many  cases  those  enjoying  them  were  to  be  rather  con- 
sidered as  democratic  commonwealths,  inserted  into  that 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  separate  states  which  formed 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  than  as  subjects  of  a  despotic 
monarchy.  The  classification  of  the  people  was  as  in  the 
note  below,*  which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  and  the  causes  of  their  prolonged  resistance 
to  the  French  invasion."t 

So  far  Alison,  who  cites  many  respectable  authorities 
for  his  conclusions.  These  may  be  easily  admitted  as 
regards  the  peasant-proprietor  estates ;  but  touching  the 
others — the  latifundia — a  more  modern  writer  holds 
very  different  views.  The  discrepancy,  however,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  historian  to  have  re- 
ferred mainly  to  the  northern  provinces,  as  he  did,  while 
the  essayist  had  the  central  and  southern  chiefly  in 
view. 


*  Note. — ^Total  inhabitants, 

Families  engaged  in  agriculture,  - 
Owners  of  the  soil  they  tilled, 
Farmers  holding  under  landlords, 
Ecclesiastical  proprietors,    - 
Parish  priests,     .       -        .        . 
Kegnlar  clergy,    -        -        -        - 

t  ''Hist  of  Europe."    Ibid.  pp.  11,  12. 
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The  following  brief  description  is  from  a  pen  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  cannot  be  questioned  when  dealing  in 
such  a  strain  with  a  Spanish  question.  "In  Spain," 
writes  an  author  in  the  Dvhlin  Review,  "the  large  estates 
are  strictly  entailed  and  badly  cultivated ;  the  peasantry 
are  indolent  and  poor.  The  vast  possessions  are  gene- 
rally managed  by  stewards,  and  the  middle  class  of 
agriculturists  has  no  existence  j  though  the  soil  is  every- 
where fertile,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  most  unskilfully 
managed,  and  often  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  nature. 
Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  to  behold  this  fine 
country,  which  rose  to  such  a  degree  of  prosperity  under 
the  Eomans  and  the  Arabs,  now  so  fallen  and  so  impove- 
rished. The  principal  source  of  its  degradcUion  may  he  found 
in  the  landed  monopolies,  nearly  the  whole  country  being 
owned  by  large  proprietors,  to  whose  ancestors  it  was  granted 
at  the  time  of  the  Congtiest,  They  who  preach  the  preser- 
vation of  families  and  estates,  and  deprecate  the  subdivi- 
sion of  property,  should  make  a  journey  to  Andalusia, 
which  immense  province  is  said  to  belong  almost  entirely 
to  the  Dukes  of  Ossuna,  Alba,  and  Medina  Coli"  Ex- 
cept that  in  Spain  the  ancestors  of  these  "  large  proprie- 
tors" were  Spaniards  themselves  and  also  Catholics,  the 
confiscations  in  their  favor  remind  one  powerfully  of  what 
took  place  in  Ireland,  and  with  similar  but  aggravated 
results. 

But  let  us  hear  a  Spaniard  himself  speak  on  these 
results  of  consolidation,  and,  in  consequence,  of  neg- 
lected agriculture.  Don  Guspard  Melchior  Jovellanos, 
ci-devant  ministre  de  grace  et  de  justice  et  membre  du 
Conseil  d'Etat  de  S.  A.  Catholique,  wrote  a  book,  over 
sixty  years  ago,  entitled,  "  LIdentite  de  tinteret  general 
avec  Tinteret  individuel  est  la  vrai  source  des  richesscs  des 
nations,  Principe  expose  dans  le  rapport  sur  un  projet 
de  loi  agraire  adressd  an  Conseil  Supreme  de  Castille  au  nom 
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de  la  Sodeti  Economique  de  Madrid,'^  And  this  I  fiud 
gravely  noticed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  from  which  I 
coll  the  following  extracts.  After  giving  a  history  of 
Spanish  agriculture  from  the  time  of  the  Eomans  to  his 
own  day^  and  exposing  several  of  the  existing  abuses  in 
connection  with  land  in  the  country,  he  comes  to  deal 
with  the  pastural  society  known  as  the  Mesta,  which,  it 
would  seem,  might  be  termed  ^'a  mutual  protection 
society  of  mountain  and  lowland  shepherds,  as  against 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,"  and  says:  ''This  unequal 
league,  disadvantageous  to  the  former,  who  went  on 
declining,  while  the  favor  (shown)  and  the 'means  of 
the  latter  increased  day  by  day,  became  very  fatal  to 
the  public  interest,  because  it  united  the  riches  and  the 
credit  of  the  lowlanders  (riverains)  with  the  industry  and 
nmnbers  of  the  mountaineers,  and  produced,  in  the  end, 
a  body  of  shepherds  so  enormously  powerful,  that,  by 
force  of  sophistry  and  representations,  it  not  alone  came 
to  hold  a  monopoly  of  the  entire  grass  of  the  Peninsula, 
but  it  further  succeeded  in  turning  into  pasture  the  best 
tillage  land,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  local  flocks,  of 
agriculture,  and  of  the  rural  population.**  Let  us  put 
"grass  fermers,"  with  "their  wealth  and  credit,"  for 
*' shepherds;"  "political  economy,"  of  the  Malthusian 
and  M'Culloch  stamp,  for  "  sophistical  representations ;" 
"  the  whole  island"  for  "  the  Peninsula,"  and  we  have 
the  state  of  Ireland  in  a  nutshelL 

He  proceeds:  "Another  abuse,  more  serious,  more 
urgently  demanding  redress,  more  pernicious  to  agricul- 
ture, demands  the  actual  supreme  attention  of  the 
council  We  would  not  witness  amongst  us  such  anxiety 
to  belong  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Mesta  if  our  laws,  in 
facilitating,  on  the  one  side,  the  accumulation  of  riches  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  powerful  individuals,  did 
not,  at  the  same  time,  authorize,  on  the  other  side,  the 
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accumulation  of  territorial  wealth  in  favor  of  these  same 
companies  and  these  same  persons,  thus  separating,  more 
and  more,  individual  interest  from  the  economy  of  the 
flocks  and  from  agriculture,  they  turn  aside  the  sources 
of  the  nation's  industry,  whereby  they  (the  laws)  should 
be  animated."  ....  "As  it  is  impossible  to  favor 
individual  interests,  in  giving  them  a  right  to  aspire  to 
the  acquisition  of  territorial  property,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  favoring  the  accumulation  of  this  wealth,  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  suppose  this  accumulation,  with- 
out recognizing  this  inequality  of  fortune  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  origin  of  so  many  vices  and  evils  that 
afflict  the  body  politic.  In  this  sense  we  cannot  deny 
but  the  accumulation  of  riches  is  an  evil ;  but,  though 
otherwise  a  necessary  evil,  its  remedy  is  not  far  distant. 
When  every  citizen  may  aspire  to  riches,  the  natural 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  make  it  pass  from  one  to  another; 
consequently,  it  can  never  be  immense,  either  in  quantity 
or  duration,  with  any  individual. 

"On  the  other  hand,  equality  of  rights  brings 
assurance  of  salutary  effects.  It  is  it  that  places  the 
different  classes  of  the  State  in  a  state  of  mutual 
dependence.  It  is  it  that  unites  them  mith  the  powerful  bond 
of  mutual  interest.  It  is  this  gradation  that  invites  the 
humblest  citizen  to  wealth  and  honor.  It  is  it  that 
awakens  and  stimulates  personal  interest,  which  inspires 
its  action  with  so  much  the  greater  strength,  that 
equality  of  rights  holds  out  for  all  hopes  of  success.  It 
is,  then,  those  laws  that  will  occupy  with  profit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  society.*'* 

And  to  repeat  it :  "It  is  such  laws  of  equai  rights  for 

all,  favor  for  none,  that  will  usefully  occupy  the  attention 
of  patriots   and   statesmen"  in  Ireland  as  in  Spain. 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1809. 
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Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  laws  have  been  framed 
in  the  interest  of  "a  few  powerful  individuals."  The 
result  is  much  the  same  as  in  Spain — squalid  misery  and 
consequent  discontent  among  the  masses — selfishness  in 
the  few,  weakness  in  the  nation. 

As  the  result  of  entail,  he  tells  us  that  ^*  lands  are 
gone  up  in  Spain  to  a  scandalous  price.  This  price  is  a 
result  of  their  scarcity  in  the  market,  and  this  scarcity 
comes  chiefly  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  it  that  has 
fallen  into  mortmain."  .  •  .  ''  These  are  the  afflicting  but 
certain  consequences  of  a  destructive  system,  the  effects 
of  which  the  Council  will  perceive  by  casting  its  eyes 
over  our  provinces.  What  is  it,  where  the  greater  part 
of  territorial  property  has  not  fallen  into  mortmain)  What 
is  it,  where  leases  have  not  mounted  to  a  scandalous  price] 
What  IB  it,  where  inheritances  are  not  open — without 
population,  without  trees,  without  watering,  and  without 
any  kind  of  improvement)  What  is  it,  where  agriculture 
is  not  abandoned  to  poor  and  ignorant  tenants  ?  What 
is  it,  in  fine,  where  numbers  do  not  fly  from  the  fields  to 
find  more  lucrative  employment  elsewhere )"  And,  for 
Ireland,  let  us  ask,  '^  What  is  it,  where  the  millions  live 
from  year  to  year  at  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  men  whose 
natural  hard-heartedness  is  intensified  by  political,  reli- 
gious, and  national  animosities)" 

Conmienting  on  the  subject  of  tenure,  the  reviewer 
himself  makes  the  following  wholesome  reflections : 
"  How  feeble,  in  all  cases,  must  be  the  motives  for  exer- 
tion and  expense  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil,  where  a  man  daily  regards  it  as  the  pro])erty  of 
another,  and  reflects  that  the  produce  only  of  a  few  years 
(one  year)  must  be  the  sole  reward  of  his  labors  and 
risk,  while  the  permanent  benefit  departs  from  him  to  a 
stranger  1  How  feeble,  even  in  their  most  perfect  form, 
the  motives  of  this  man  to  the  motives  of   him  who 
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regards  the  soil  he  is  improving  as  his  own,  and  considers 
that  the  benefit  of  his  exertions  may  redound  to  his 
latest  posterity !  What  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
the  small  progress  which  England  has  made  in  agricul- 
ture, compared  with  that  which  she  has  made  in  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  1  What  other  cause  can  be  assigned 
why,  supplying  half  the  world  with  manufactures,  she 
suppHes  not  herself  with  bread  1  What  other  cause  can 
be  assigned  why  every  branch  of  her  mercantile  establish- 
ment, gigantic  as  it  is,  overflows  with  capital,  while  capi- 
tal cannot  be  found  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  which 

disfigure  so  many  of  her  provinces] How  does  it 

happen  that  the  ground  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  en- 
abled to  draw  such  masses  of  capital  from  commerce  itself? 
And  how  does  it  happen  that  the  cultivator  there  ex- 
hibits an  intensity  of  zeal  and  exertion  so  much  beyond 
what  is  witnessed  in  Europe]  The  only  answer  is  that  the 
cultivator  there  is  at  once  the  cultivator  and  tlie  owner  of  the 
soil;  every  improvement  he  makes  is  exclusively  his  own, 
he  is  enabled  to  borrow  capital  by  giving  security  upon 
his  estate,  and  the  rapid  circulation  of  estates  from  hand 
to  hand  enlivens  his  activity,  and  accommodates  him  in 
every  change  of  circumstances.  Entirely  similar  is  the 
operation  of  similar  causes  in  the  United  States  of 
America ;  nor  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  similar 
effects  would  flow  from  them  in  Europe."* 

And  similar  effects  have  actually  flown  and  are  actually 
flowing  from  such  operation  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
in  which  the  experiment  has  been  made.  Mr.  John 
Bright  whispers  the  expediency  of  such  experiment  in 
Ireland — "  spoliator,"  "  communist,"  and  the  foulest  epi- 
thets in  robbery  nomenclature,  are,  in  consequence,  flung 
at  him  by  the  few  monopolists  of  the  soiL 

♦  "  Review,''  p.  30. 
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Jovellanos  also  censures  the  possession  of  lands  by 
municipal  bodies,  just  as  their  possession  in  Ireland  by 
speculating  jobbers  is  no  less  to  be  reprobated.  "  Though 
JoYeUanos/'  says  the  reviewer,  "allows  that  this  property 
is  equally  sacred  and  worthy  of  protection  with  that  of  in- 
dividuals, he  thinks  the  national  good  demands  that  those 
municipal  bodies,  as  they  show  that  they  cannot  them- 
selves turn  their  land  to  advantage,  should  be  compelled 
to  divide  and  dispose  of  it,  either  by  absolute  transfer  or 
in  the  way  of  perpetual  rent,"  This  is  precisely  what  the 
"National  Building  and  Land  Company  of  Ireland"  pro- 
posed^  or  pretended  doing,  but  then  it  adopted  the  some- 
what inadequate  means  thereto,  of,  at  once,  raising  the  rent 
to  a  fearful  figure,  and  otherwise  mulcting  the  unfortunate 
tenants  with  any  amount  of  exactions. 

What  a  similarity  between  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  and 
the  Xrish  land  codes — ^both  the  offspring  of  landlord  legis- 
lation! 

"  The  society,"  says  Jovellanos,  "  in  examining  Cas- 
tilian  legislation  in  regard  to  agriculture,  cannot  but  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  alarm  at  sight  of  the  multitude  of 
laws  which  our  code  embraces  on  a  subject  so  simple. 
Will  it  dare  affirm  that  the  greater  part  of  these  laws 
has  not  been,  and  is  not  still,  either  entirely  opposed,  or 
extremely  injurious,  or  at  least  useless,  to  their  object  1" 
As  in  Ireland,  "  the  whole  code  relating  to  landlord  and 
tenant  was  framed  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of 
the  landlords  alone,"*  though  professing  to  have  in  view 
the  good  of  the  entire  conmiunity — the  end  of  all  law. 

^  Let  there  be  no  act  of  parliament  on  either  side," 
said  O'Connell,  "  and  the  condition  of  the  tenant  will  be 
greatly  benefited,  by  depriving  the  landlord  of  much  of 
the  legal  machinery  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  extort 

*  Baron  Pesnefathei^  cited  above. 
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exorbitant  r6nts  from  the  occupying  tenants.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  repeal  a  few  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  to  restore  the  ancient  common  law  of 
England,  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant."* 

Precisely  the  same  sentiment  that  Jovellanos  enu- 
merated, nearly  seventy  years  ago,  as  a  universal  principle 
applicable  to  every  country.  "  A  little  reflection,"  says 
he,  "  on  this  subject,  will  enable  us  to  see  that  agriculture 
has  always  a  tendency  towards  its  perfection;  that  laws 
can  favor  it  only  in  giving  this  tendency  greater  strength; 
that  this  favor  does  not  consist  so  much  in  giving  it  en- 
couragement as  in  removing  the  obstacles  which  retard 
its  progress ;  in  a  word,  that  the  one  aim  of  laws  relative 
to  agriculture  ought  to  be  to  protect  the  interests  of  its 
agents,  by  clearing  away  all  the  obstacles  which  might 
embarrass  or  weaken  its  action  and  its  movement.  It 
is  evident  that  the  office  of  the  laM^s,  in  face  of  both  one 
and  the  other  property  (that  of  both  land  and  its  pro- 
duce), should  not  be  to  stimulate  or  to  direct,  but  solely  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  worker,  naturally  active  and 
quite  bent  on  his  object."  Hence,  a  return  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land  would  be  a  greater  benefit  to  the  in- 
dustrious tiller,  than  any  amount  of  premiums  awarded 
either  by  law,  or  by  tho'se  hollow,  hypocritical  "  agricul- 
tural shows,"  in  which  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  husband- 
men can  take  no  part,  and  which  were  conceived,  and  are 
carried  out,  just  like  the  laws  themselves,  in  favor  of  the 
landlords  and  the  consolidators. 

On  this  subject  the  reviewer  himself  pithily  remarks  : 
"There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  (there  was  not  when 
he  wrote,  Austria  and  France,  perhaps,  excepted)  where 
the  legislature,  either  from  blind  and  ignorant  con- 

*  Letter  in  1843. 
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ceptions  of  improvement,  or  from  base  subservience 
to  the  interests  of  some  leading  classes  (as  in  Ireland), 
has  not  loaded  agriculture  with  some  pernicious  regula- 
tions, and  opposed  to  its  progress  some  fatal  obstacles. 
The  service,  therefore,  which  our  author  requires  at  the 
hands  of  legislators,  is,  not  to  build  up,  but  to  pull  down 
— ^not  to  establish  new  laws,  but  to  abolish  old  ** — the 
same  service  that  0*Connell  required  for  Ireland  twenty- 
six  years  ago — **the  repeal  of  a  few  acts  of  parlia- 
ment.*** 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  Jovellanos  and  the 
review  on  his  work  without  citing  the  following  deeply 
philosophical  passage :  '*  The  fruits  of  the  earth,''  says 
he,  "  being  the  immediate  product  of  labor  and  forming 
the  only  property  of  the  tenant,  this  property  is  the  more 
entitled  to  protection  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  represents  the  sustenance  of  the  largest  and 
most  precious  portion  of  the  individuals  of  the  state; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  constitutes  the  only  recom- 
pense of  their  sweat  and  their  fatigue.  No  one  owes  it 
to  fortune,  or  to  the  chance  of  birth ;  each  one  draws  it 
immediately  from  his  talents  and  his  application.  It  is, 
besides,  very  uncertain  and  very  precarious,  because  it 
depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  influence  of  climate 
and  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  therefore^ 
certain  that  it  unites  in  itself  all  the  claims  that  can 
recommend  it  to  the  justice  and  the  humanity  of  the 
government  It  is  not  alone  the  husbandman  who  is 
interested  in  the  protection  of  this  property,  it  is  equally 
the  proprietor,  because  its  products  are  naturally  divided 
between  the  master  and  the  cultivator."  Profound 
truisms !  yet  so  ignored  in  Ireland,  no  less  than,  it 
would  seem,  partially  in  Spain.     Spain,  at  this  moment, 
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is  pa3ring  the  penalty  (1)  How  soon  shall  Ireland  X 
Jovellanos  expiated  his  homanit j  and  sense  of  common 
fairness  by  seven  years'  duresse  in  a  Castilian  cachet; 
0*Connell  got  off  with  only  nine  months'  for  the  sedition 
and  conspiracy  of  preaching  Kepeal  and  tenant  right. 

Thus,  while  England  imitates  the  worst  practices  of 
the  worst  governments  on  the  continent  (Naples,  in  prison 
bolts  and  arbitrary  arrests,  no  less  than  in  her  feudal 
estates  and  grass  farms ;  Spain,  in  her  virtual  MesiOy  her 
consolidations  and  entails),  she  refuses  to  borrow  an  idea 
from  the  others,  whose  opposite  regime  has  secured  the 
prosperity  of  an  abundant  and  increasing  population. 
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INDIA. 


''Tlie  ease  of  Ireland  is  similar  in  its  requirements  to  that  of  India.  In 
lodia,  though  grrat  errors  hare,  from  time  to  time,  been  committed,  no  one 
erer  proposed,  under  the  name  of  agricultural  improrements,  to  eject  the  ryots 
or  peasant  farmers  from  their  possessions.  The  improvement  that  has  beea 
looked  for  has  been  through  making  their  tenures  more  secure  to  them,  and 
the  sole  difference  of  opinion  is  between  those  who  contend  for  perpetuity  and 
those  who  think  that  long  leases  will  sufiSce.  The  same  question  exists  as  to 
Ireland,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  long  leases,  under  such  landlords  as 
are  sometimes  to  be  found,  do  effect  wonders,  eren  in  Ireland.    Bur  thxk  tbict 
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Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  the  East  India 
Company,  the  land  was,  strictly  speaking,  owned  by  the 
cultivators  themselves.  These  paid  their  taxes  to  the 
zenUndarSf  or  public  tax  officers  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, a  body  of  men,  like  all  their  class  in  every  age 
and  clime,  ^om  the  <' publican"  of  the  gospel  to  tho 
''land-agent''  of  Ireland,  heartlessly  rapacious  in  the 
exaction  of  unjust  and  exorbitant  imposts.  The  Company, 
in  oi^er  to  give  the  zemindars  a  greater  interest  in  tho 
soil,  converted  them,  under  Lord  Comwallis,  in  1793, 
into  proprietors  or  absolute  owners  of  those  districts 
within  which  their  jurisdiction  ran.  This  only  made 
matters  worse.  Inflated  with  pride  at  their  strange 
elevation,  they  began  a  course  of  luxurious  living,  which 
could  be  maintained  only  at  the  cost  of  the  life-blood  of 
their  unfortunate  dependents.  Like  the  Irish  landlords 
of  the  two  past  generations,  however,  they  soon  ate,  and 
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drank,  and  debauched  themselves  to  ruin.  Their  lands 
were  gradually  bought  up  by  less  extravagant  people, 
who,  taught  by  experience,  gradually  relaxed,  without 
entirely  throwing  over,  the  system  of  exactions  previously 
carried  into  practice. 

The  ryot  system,  adopted  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
governor  of  Madras,  was  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
zemindar.  The  ryot,  in  fact,  was  made  absolute  owner, 
"  the  real  proprietor,"  as  Alison  says,  "  of  the  soil."* 
There  was  no  landlord  between  himself  and  the  supreme 
government,  to  which,  through  its  agents,  he  paid  his 
land  tax.  Of  this  system,  though  liable  to  much  abuse, 
the  same  author  remarks:  "It  is  e^ddent  that  this 
system  is  calculated  to  be  much  more  beneficial  than  the 
zemindar  one  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  because  they 
are  thereby  brought  directly  into  contact  with  the 
government,  and  participate  at  once,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  middle-man,  in  the  benefit  of  a  fixed 
quit-rent  only  being  exacted  from  the  land."t 

The  third  is  the  well-known  village  (or  tribal)  system 
80  general  throughout  the  East.  It  could  not  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  the  author  now  quoted : 
"  To  it,"  says  he,  "  probably  more  than  any  other  cause 
the  preservation  of  its  population  and  indtLstry,  amidst  the 
endless  devastations  of  wars,  is  to  be  ascribed.  Each 
village  forms  a  little  community  or  republic  in  itself, 
possessing  a  certain  district  of  surrounding  territories, 
and  paying  a  certain  fixed  rent  for  the  whole  to  govern- 
ment. As  long  as  this  is  regularly  paid  the  public  auihori- 
iies  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  community.  They  elect  their  own  mocuddims^  or 
head-men,  who  levy  the  proportion  of  the  quit-rent  from 
each  individual,  settle  disputes,  and  allocate  to  ^adi 

•  "Hi»t.  Europe,"  vol  x,  p.  357.  +  Ihld. 
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profession,  or  individual,  the  share  of  the  general  produce 
of  the  public  territory  which  is  to  belong  to  it  or  him. 
As  the  community  is  justly  desirous  of  avoiding  any 
pretext  for  the  interference  of  the  state  collectors  in  its 
internal'  concerns,  they  make  good  the  quota  of  every 
defaulter  from  the  funds  of  his  neighbors,  so  as  to 
exhibit  no  defaulter  in  the  general  return  to  government. 
The  only  point  in  wliich  the  interference  of  the  national 
authorities  is  required,  is  in  fixing  the  limits  of  the 
village  territories  in  a  question  with  each  other,  which  is 
done  with  great  care  by  surveyors,  in  presence  of  the 
competing  parties  and  their  witnesses,  and  a  great  con- 
course of  the  neighboring  inhabitants.  •  •  •  .  .  These 
villages  are,  indeed,  frequently  burned  or  destroyed  by 
hostile  forces,  the  little  community  dispersed,  and  its 
lands  restored  to  a  state  of  nature;  but  when  better 
times  return,  and  the  means  of  peaceable  occupation  are 
again  recovered,  tlie  remnant  reassemble  with  their 
children  in  their  paternal  inheritance.  A  generation 
may  pass  away,  but  the  succeeding  generation  return; 
the  sons  take  the  place  of  their  fathers ;  the  same  trades 
and  occupations  are  filled  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  formerly  filled  them ;  the  same  division  of  land  takes 
place;  the  very  houses  are  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  those 
which  had  been  destroyed;  and,  emerging  from  the 
storm,  the  community  revives  another  and  the  same.*' 
And  he  adds,  as  he  began :  **  It  is  in  these  village  muni- 
cipalities that  the  real  secret  of  the  durability  of  society 

in  the  East  is  to  be  found But  amidst  those 

multiplied  evils  (invasions,  &c.),  the  village  system  has 
provided  an  unheeded  but  enduring  refuge  for  mankind, 
....  The  Hindoos,  the  Patans,  the  Moguls,  the  Sikhs, 
the  English,  have  all  been  masters  in  turn,  but  the  village 
communities  remain  the  same."* 

•  "Hist.  Europe,"  voL  x.,  p.  358-9. 
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On  the  question  of  this  village  or  "  tribal  *'  system,  we 
would  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  a  few  thoughtful 
remarks  by  A.  G.  Richey,  Esq.,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Early 
Irish  History" — a  little  volume,  recently  puoiished,  which 
we  have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  In  all  this  we  can- 
not fail  to  perceive  the  incalculable  advantage  of  owner- 
ship, or  something  substantially  equivalent,  such  as  perfect 
security  and  fixity  of  tenure  on  the  part  of  the  occupier 
and  cultivator  of  the  soil.  It  has  saved  India  through 
ages  of  violence  and  devastation.  Its  stubborn  denial 
hurled  the  French  aristocracy  from  their  high  places  and 
immunities,  propertyless  on  the  earth.  Its  just  and 
quiet  concession  spared  Prussia  the  horrors  of  a  similar 
ordeal,  and  has  ultimately  raised  her  to  her  present 
proud  and  powerful  position  among  European  nations. 

Indian  legislators,  unlike  those  of  Westminster,  hitherto 
have  practically  repudiated  the  fatal  policy  of  "  let  alone" 
in  connexion  with  tenure  of  land.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  an  interesting  communication  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  August  last,  the  moral  of  which  it  would 
be  well  if  our  home  senators  took  to  heart.  After  des* 
cribing  substantially  as  above  the  previous  laws,  it  says — 

"In  18o9,  under  the  reservation  contained  in  the  Act 
of  1793,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council, 
which,  according  to  English  notions,  was  a  very  strong 
one.  Its  leading  provisions  were  as  follows  : — It  recog- 
nized, in  the  first  place,  the  existence  of  three  classes  of 
tenants— tenants  having  a  right  of  occupancy  so  long  as 
they  paid  their  rent,  tenants  having  a  right  of  occupancy 
at, a  fixed  rent,  and  tenants  with  no  right  of  occupancy  at 
all.  The  recognition  of  the  last  class  is  made  by  various 
provisions,  specifying  the  manner  in  which  particular 
tenants  may  show  that  they  belong  to  one  of  the  supe- 
rior classes.  The  substance  of  the  provision  in  question 
is  as  follows :— 
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^'  As  to  the  first  class  of  tenants,  who  had  held  at  a 
fixfMl  rent  since  the  permanent  settlement,  they  were  de- 
clared to  be  entitled  to  leases  at  those  rates  ;  and  it  was 
enacted  that  every  one  who  held  at  a  fixed  rent  for 
twenty  years  should  be  presumed  to  have  held  at  that 
rate  since  the  permanent  settlement. 

**  As  for  the  second  class  of  tenants,  it  was  declared 
that  every  tenant  who  had  cultivated  or  held  land  for 
twelve  years  had  a  right  of  occupancy,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions. This,  however,  was  not  to  affect  any  express 
written  contract  between  landlords  and  tenants.  The 
rent  to  be  paid  by  such  tenants  was  settled  by  the 
following  remarkable  provision  : — *  Ryots  having  rights 
of  occupancy,  but  not  holding  at  fixed  rates,  ....  are 
entitled  to  receive  (leases)  at  fair  and  equitable  rates. 
In  case  of  dispute  the  rate  pre\'iously  paid  by  the  ryot 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  unless  the  con- 
trary be  shown  in  a  suit  by  either  party.* 

"Further  provisions  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  tenants-,  at  a  rent  not  fixed,  are  to  be  liable  to 
enhancement  of  their  existing  rent  at  the  expiration  of 
their  current  term.  Such  an  enhancement  is  forbidden, 
except  in  the  three  following  cases  : — First,  where  the 
rate  of  rent  paid  is  below  that  usually  paid  in  adjacent 
places  for  similar  land;  next,  where  the  value  of  the 
produce  or  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  land  has  been 
increased  otherwise  than  by  the  agency  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  ryot ;  and,  thirdly,  where  the  quantity  of  the  land 
held  by  the  ryot  has  been  proved  to  be  greater  than  the 
quantity  for  which  rent  has  been  previously  paid  by  liim. 
Broadly  the  effect  of  the  law  was  this :  Twenty  years' 
occupancy  at  a  fixedrent  shall  give  a  right  to  occupy  at  that 
rent ;  twelve  years*  occupancy  shall  give  a  right  to  occupy 
at  the  rent  then  paid,  unless  special  cause  for  raising  it  can 
be  shown ;  and  the  rent  shall  not  be  raised  on  the  expira^ 
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lion  of  a  tenancj,  except  in  one  of  three  cases  of  which  the 
following  are  types : — It  appears  that,  for  no  assignahle 
cause,  a  man  is  paying  five  shillings  an  acre  less  than  his 
neighbors  for  similar  lands.  A  railway  has  been  con- 
structed, which  raises  the  value  of  his  land  by  giving  him 
a  new  market.  He  has  been  paying  rent  for  ten  acres, 
whereas  it  appears  by  measurement  that  he  holds  twelve. 
In  the  converse,  we  should  add  to  this,  that  the  Bengal 
Kent  Law  contains  many  provisions  by  which  the  grant- 
ing of  leases,  and  the  settlement  of  the  rent  at  which 
they  are  to  be  granted,  become,  so  to  speak,  judicial  acts. 
Thus,  the  tenant  may  either  resist  a  suit  for  rent  on  the 
ground  that  the  rent  is  too  high,  or  he  may  complain  of 
an  excessive  demand,  and  recover  double  the  amount.  The 
power  of  distress,  moreover,  was  considerably  modified. 

''  We  do  not  express  any  opinion  at  all  as  to  the  policy 
of  this  measure,  or  as  to  the  effects  which  it  has  produced 
in  Bengal.  Our  object  in  referring  to  it  is,  to  give  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  in  which  English  governments  have 
dealt  with  questions  not  unlike  the  great  question  of  the 
Irish  land,  and  to  consider  how  far  the  precedent  is  ap- 
plicable to  Ireland.  No  doubt  it  is  one  which  deserves 
attentive  study,  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  error  of  attach- 
ing undue  importance  to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  several  important  differences  between  Ireland  and 
India.  In  the  first  place,  the  relative  power  of  the 
Indian  legislature  is  far  greater  than  that  of  parliament. 
A  small  body  of  legislators,  backed  in  the  last  resort  by 
overpowering  armed  force,  and  separated  by  the  impas- 
sioned gulf  of  race  and  language,  can,  and  habitually  do, 
act  towards  the  different  classes  which  are  under  their 
sway  after  a  fashion  which  parliament  is  by  no  means 
likely  to  imitate.  If,  however,  we  assume  that  parlia- 
ment really  means  to  put  out  its  power  in  order  to  deal 
thoroughly  with  a  great  question,  we  must  lay  this  out 
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of  account,  and  look  at  the  di5crE'r:ces  in  the  circom- 
stances  of  the  two  cases.  The  £rs:,  and  we  itlLk  iLe  most 
important,  of  these  is  to  be  fi-nnl  in  the  fao:  that, 
whereas  in  India  the  law  was.  so  :o  sr^^Jc*  in  a  £11:  J  state, 
being  composed,  in  so  far  as  it  could  V?  said  to  e3dst  at 
ally  of  yagae  customs  and  a^i-es,  dizerin;;  from  time  to 
time  and  village  to  Tillage,  tLe  law  in  Ireland  Is  oclv  too 
plain.  Most  people  are  now  agreed  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  policy  of  the  permanent  settlement,  it 
was  enacted  in  profound  ignorance  of  native  castoms, 
habits,  and  laws — in  so  far  as  la';v3  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in  a  country  so 
much  disorganized  by  foreign  conquest  and  ci\'il  wars. 
The  laws  of  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  are  perfectly 
well  known.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  descriptions  which 
can  be  given  of  that  sort  of  justice  which  people  usually 
describe  as  fairness  and  equity,  is,  that  it  consists  in  seeing 
that  men's  reasonable  expectations  are  not  disappointed — 
a  reasonable  expectation  being  one  which  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  of  steady  adherence  to  established  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  action,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  indi- 
vidual interests.  If,  for  instance,  when  a  man  took  land 
at  a  given  rent,  he  and  his  neighbors  all  understood, 
though  they  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  that  so 
long  as  he  paid  the  rent  he  was  to  hold  the  land,  he 
would  reasonably  feel  himself  aggrieved  if  ho  was  after- 
wards dispossessed  of  it  for  the  sake  of  higher  rent ;  but 
what  Irish  tenant  can  say  with  truth  than  any  such 
understanding  existed  between  him  and  his  landlord 
when  they  entered  into  that  relation  1  To  give  the  force 
of  express  law  to  tacit  custom  is  comparatively  easy ;  to 
throw  into  the  shape  of  express  rules  fluid  and  shifting 
customs  is  for  a  strong  government  not  impossible ;  but 
what  can  the  legislature  make  of  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  custom  of  the  landlord  is  to  treat  the  land  as 
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his  absolute  property,  in  which  tlie  custom  of  the  tenant 
is  to  shoot  him  and  his  agents  dead  for  so  doing — especially 
when  the  law,  properly  so  called,  is  distinctly  upon  the 
side  of  the  landlord  1  This  is  the  great  leading  feature 
of  the  Irish  land  question,  and  constitutes  its  principal 
difficulty. 

**  We  see  nothing  in  Indian  legislation  which  affords 
much  help  for  it ;  the  difference  is,  that  in  India  order 
has  to  be  evolved  out  of  chaos,  whereas  in  Ireland 
two  definite  and  conflicting  views  are  struggling  for  the 
mastery,  and  ojio  of  these  views  has,  beyond  all  possi- 
biUty  of  question,  the  law  in  its  favor.  The  legal  right 
of  an  Irish  landlord  to  evict  all  his  tenants  on  six  months' 
notice,  and  to  put  into  his  own  pocket,  in  the  shape  of 
rent,  every  farthing  of  the  increased  value  of  tlie  land, 
whatever  cause  may  have  produced  that  increase,  is  as 
indisputable  as  his  legal  right  to  walk  down  the  Strand. 
The  determination  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  those  legal  rights 
by  assassination,  is  as  clear  as  the  determination  of  the 
English  people  to  resist  invasion.  This  is  the  real  diffi- 
culty of  the  case,  and  we  do  not  see  how  Indian  legisla- 
tion shows  us  the  way  out  of  it. 

"If,  however,  we  suppose  that  parliament  should 
determine  to  enforce  a  compromise,  much  might  be  learnt 
from  Indian  legislation  as  to  the  sort  of  terms  that  might 
be  imposed  upon  parties.  The  conditions,  for  instance, 
under  which  rent  might  be  raised  at  the  expiration  of  a 
lease,  the  principle  of  giving  the  tenant  a  legal  remedy 
against  the  raising  of  his  rent  under  other  circumstances, 
and  the  restraints  laid  upon  the  power  of  distress,  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration  with  reference  to  Ireland  ; 
but  to  give  a  right  of  permanent  occupancy  upon  proof 
of  twelve  years'  tenancy ;  still  more,  to  give  a  right  of 
permanent  occupancy  at  a  fixed   rent  upon  proof  of 
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twenty  yeiars'  tenancy,  are  proceedings  of  a  very  different 
character.  They  imply  a  degree  of  vagueness  in  the 
existing  legal  rights  of  the  parties  which,  perhaps  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  exist  in  Ireland.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  one  to  which  we  hope  to  return." 

This  entire  passage  is  well  worth  reproducing  in  ex- 
tenso.  The  only  point  in  which  the  writer  seems  at  fault 
is  that  in  which  he  confounds  fact  with  right,  as  regards 
the  "  understanding  "  on  which  the  helpless  Irish  tenant 
took  his  land.  No  alternative  was  left  him,  except 
taking  it  at  the  beck  and  on  the  terms  of  the  landlord. 
Should  this  be  so]  Common  sense,  innate  instinct, 
answers  :  "  No."  Therefore,  such  an  "  understanding  " 
should  be  treated  by  the  legislature  quasi  non  esset;  or 
rather  as  a  thing  absolutely  immoral  in  itself. 

The  following,  from  the  Irish  Times  of  the  30th  July 
last,  will  be  found  no  less  interesting  and  instructive  : — 

"  Tlie  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  revenue,"  it 
says, "  is  the  Indian  way  of  expressing  what  we  call  in 
Ireland  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  question. 
The  report  states  that  this  settlement  is  making  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  all  directions  :  *  Nothing  will  be  wanting 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  these  (the  north-west) 
provinces,  and  of  its  several  settlement  officers,  to  carry 
out,  legally  and  thoroughly,  the  principles  laid  down  for 
their  guidance.  The  completion  of  this  great  work,  upon 
which  the  future  progress  and  prosperity  of  these  provin- 
ces mainly  depend,  is  expected  at  an  early  date.* 

"In  the  kingdom  of  Oudh,  we  are  told,  *  it  was  agreed 
on  the  part  of  the  talookdtirs,  i.e.,  the  landed  gentry,' 
that  a  large  class  of  the  tenantry  (estimated  at  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  of  the  cultivators  in  Oudh)  should  re- 
ceive rights  of  occupancy;  and  important  advantages 
were  afforded  to  other  tenants  of  the  same  class.  The 
compromise  thus  effected  'secured  to  the   talookdars 
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ample  rights,  position,  and  pnvilege ;  whilst,  by  the  timely 
concessions  granted  to  the  cultivators,  the  country  was 
guarded  against  perils  arising  from  the  severance  of  the 
(peasant)  proprietors  and  cultivators  from  all  connection 
with  the  soil,  or  from  liability  to  eviction  as  a  class 
possessing  no  rights  capable  of  definition  or  worthy  of 
preservation  at  the  hands  of  British  authorities.* 

"  The  perils  here  spoken  of  are  not  agrarian  outrages, 
but  a  renewal  of  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  Oudh, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857.  "We 
trust  that  a  Blue  Book  on  Ik-eland,  of  a  date  not  much 
later  than  1871,  will  speak  in  equally  hopeful  terms  of 
the  settlement  of  the  land  question  at  home 

"  It  is  worth  remarking  that  there  was  one  grievance 
from  which  the  Oudh  cultivator  was  free.  He  did  not 
suffer  from  an  absentee  talookdary.  The  wealth  of  the 
land  he  tilled  was  not  drained  from  it  to  be  squandered 
in  Calcutta  or  in  London. 

**  In  the  central  provinces,  we  learn  that  *  the  most  im- 
portant measure  which  has  been  brought  about  is  the 
enlargement  of  the  rules  for  the  admission  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship.' The  position  of  the  ryots,  or  cultivators, 
is  now  secured  *  on  a  footing  unassailable  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  their  villages.*  In  British  Burmah,  the  estates, 
on  the  average,  do  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  acres.  The 
people  generally  have  acquired  a  considerable  amount 
of  personal  property.  The  small  landed  proprietors 
are  independent  and  prosperous.  The  rate  of  wages 
for  a  common  day  laborer  secures  him  a  comfortable 
subsistence.  Yet,  among  the  Burmese  there  is  no  class 
that  can  be  called  wealthy.  No  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
for  example,  with  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  a  day  to 
spend  as  he  likes.  Nor  are  there  any  zemindars  or 
middlemen  of  any  description,  but  government  deals 
directly  with  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.    So  long  as  the 
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owner  pays  the  rent  fixed  by  the  government  valuation, 
his  tenure  is  secure.  Nor  is  any  rent  charged  for  such 
waste  lands  as  he  may  have  brought  into  cultivation. 

''This  system,  it  is  commonly  alleged,  would  be 
ruinous  in  Ireland ;  ruinous  to  the  peasant,  and  wasteful 
to  the  imperial  exchequer.  In  Burmah,  we  have  seen  it 
does  not  ruin  the  peasant,  and  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment, we  are  told  that  '  the  revenue  has  been  steadily 
increasing/  In  Mysore,  also,  *the  actual  income  from 
land  exceeded  the  budget  estimates,  and  was  more  than 
that  for  1865-6,  a  year  remarkable  for  its  financial  pros- 
perity. Similar  are  the  accounts  from  Bombay,  from 
the  Nizam's  dominions,  from  Madras  and  other  provin- 
ces. They  speak  of  increased  cultivation,  increased  com- 
fort, and,  to  the  government,  increased  revenue,  and  all 
these  effects  are  ascribed  to  the  progress  of  the  settlement 
of  the  land  revenue — the  essential  features  of  that  settle- 
ment being  security  of  tenure  and  limitation  of  rent  to 
the  cultivator." 

"The  position  of  the  ryots,  or  cultivators,  is  now 
secured  on  a  footing  unassailable  by  the  proprietors  of 
their  villages."  There  it  is  in  a  nutshell.  And,  as  a  con- 
sequence, ''the  small  landed  proprietors  of  estates  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  acres  "  "  are  independent  and  pros- 
perous." Are  we  ever  to  have  such  a  blissful  consumma- 
tion in  Ireland,  or  is  the  mischievous  and  outrageous 
sentiment  uttered  by  Lord  Clanrickarde  lately  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  ever  to  prevail  1  "  If,"  said  the  noble 
lord,  "an  occupier  obtained  a  parliamentary  title  to  a 
lease  under  the  name  of  fixity  of  tenure,  he  would 

practically  become  the  owner As  to  giving 

occupiers,  by  act  of  parliament,  leases  for  twenty-one, 
thirty-one,  or  sixty-one  years,  this  would  virtually  be 
conferring  on  them  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  It  would, 
moreover,  be  a  despotism  hitherto  unknown  in  any 
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oountrj,  to  insist  that  an  occupier  should  continue  in  his 
occupation  for  a  considerable  number  of  years."  Which 
to  admire  the  more  in  this  utterance — the  arrogant 
assumption  of  a  natural  right  to  exclusive  ownership  on 
the  part  of  "  large  proprietors'*  (whom  he  deems  a  kind 
of  divine  institution),  or  the  claim  put  forward  in  favor 
of  the  "  despotism  *'  of  the  few  over  the  many,  or  the 
not  very  creditable  ignorance  of  the  agrarian  condition 
and  landed  tenure  of  other  countries,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  At  all  events,  the  cool  expression  of  such  a  senti- 
ment, in  the  wane  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  human  re- 
demption, by  a  man  professing  the  divine  creed  of  Him 
who  was  ''  meek  and  humble  of  heart,"  who  came  not 
merely  to  redeem,  but  also  to  teach  lessons  of  charity  and 
benevolence  above  all  other  virtues,  is  a  warning  to  the 
friends  of  the  tenant-at-will  to  buckle  on  their  armor 
in  time,  and  prepare  for  a  determined  conflict.  We  ask 
no  more  in  Ireland  than  is  actually  conceded  in  Oudh 
and  Burmah.  And  who  will  Say  that  the  Irish  tenant 
is  not  entitled  to  as  much  justice  and  protection  as  the 
Indian  ryot  and  talookdar?  And  will  it  be  recorded 
that  what  colonial  governors  were  able  to  accomplish  for 
the  semi-civilized  Indian,  the  imperial  legislature  is 
impotent  to  eflect  for  the  sensitive  and  spiritualized 
Irish  tenant  ?  If  so,  it,  by  the  very  admission,  proclaims 
its  inability,  and,  therefore,  its  non-title,  to  legislate  for 
Ireland.  On  other  grounds  the  title  is  weak  enough — 
founded,  as  it  has  been,  in  the  words  of  O'Connell,  "  in 
the  combined  operations  of  force,  fraud,  corruption,  and 
torture,"  and  conducted  on  the  identical  principles,  to 
which  have  been  superadded,  up  to  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  a  supreme  disregard  and  contempt  of  the 
opinions,  wants,  wishes,  and  interests  of  this  country. 
Let  us  have  an  Indian  land  code  in  Ireland^  and  the 
Irish  land  question  is  finally  settled. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AMERICA. — CANADA. — ^THE  CAPE,  ETC. 

*'  If,"  writes  Mr.  Take,  **  lands  in  Mayo  were  made  as 
secure  to  the  farmer  as  they  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
*  settled'  and  cultivated  by  the  men  who  are  now  crossing 
the  Atlantic  (and  some  carrying  their  capital  with  them) 
to  extend  the  cultivation  and  increase  the  resources  of 
the  United  States."*  And  this  freedom  of  the  land  is 
explained  by  Mr.  Mill  as  cultivator-proprietorship.  "  I 
lay  no  stress,"  says  he,  "on  the  condition  of  North 
America,  where,  as  is  well  known,  the  land,  wherever 
freefirom  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  almost  universally  owned 
by  the  same  person  who  holds  the  plough.  A  country 
combining  the  natural  fertility  of  America  with  the 
knowledge  and  arts  of  modem  Europe  is  so  peculiarly 
circumstanced,  that  scarcely  anything,  except  insecurity 
of  property,  or  a  tyrannical  government,  could  materially 
impair  the  prosperity  of  the  industrious  classes** — the 
two  very  causes,  combined,  that  have  ruined  tne  "  in- 
dustrious classes"  of  Ireland. 


CANADA. 

In  Canada — ^now  "the  kingdom  of" — ^property  and 
occupancy  of  the  soil  by  the  same  individual  are  the  rule. 

*  ••  Visit  to  Connaught  in  1847,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Fonlett  Scrope, 
in  his  *'  IriBh  Belief  Measures,  Past  and  Future." 


i 


yr,  drAiiA^  for  Imlf  a  ee&torj  a£«r  its  '^eonqniac'^  hj 
£agla2ui,  tiie  o^iioaa  feodaEsci  of  dte  "^  mfichiffr  cumnry" 
exvtuxrelj  prrrailed.  ^-LaxuI  speexilAcars^'  *^camp 
Mttl^rHy*  and  ^  Iiuiiaa  tnbien,"  had  sicceeded  ia  almost 
engrodurmg  th«  landi  of  betc<a  qoalisj,  a^s  d^ej  had  aH 
the  em#>lsmentar7  oiSe»  in  die  state.  "^Hus  £uxiilj 
eonn^tftkm/  taji  ^I'KenzLe,  ^nxles  Upper  Canada  ac- 
(//rdin^  to  iU  own  pleajnxre,  and  has  no  effi^Sent  cbe^ 
from  Yxif^saA  to  gnard  the  people  against  its  act^  of 
tjrannj  and  oppression.  It  inclades  the  whole  of  the 
judgea  fA  the  iupreme,  ciTiL  and  criminal  tribonaLs — 
all  a^tre  Torj  politicianj.  ...  It  inchides  half  the 
Exeeatire  Cooncil,  or  prorincial  cabinet. 

"  It  ineludea  the  Speaker  and  eight  other  members  of 
the  I^egiilatiTe  CoanciL 

"  It  inclades  the  persons  who  hare  the  control  of  the 
Canada  Company's  monopoly. 

''  It  inclades  the  president  and  solicitor  of  the  bank, 
and  alxrre  half  the  bank  directors,  together  with  share- 
hoIdfjTs,  ^c"* 

Tlie  land  followed  the  fate  of  the  public  offices,  and, 
*Mike  the  wooden  leg,"  "  ran  in  the  family."  Thas,  we 
ftnd  Mr.  W.  B.  Felton,  with  his  eight  children,  one  son 
and  seven  daughters,  granted  23,541  acres  of  the  best 
ground  in  Lower  Canada, — little  Missie  Octavia  being 
only  an  infant  when  she  obtained  1,200  acres^  and  each 
of  her  brothers  and  sisters  the  same  amount,  "The 
Tcntircs  Act,''  making  tenure  as  insecure  as  in  Ireland 
to  the  feebler  classes,  was  in  full  force.  The  British- 
American  Land  Company  secured  for  itself  a  monopoly 
destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  colony.  The 
colonists  and  new  settlers  remonstrated,  petitioned,  re- 
fused to  consume  excisable  articles,  put  a  premium  on 

•  "Sketches  of  U.  Canada,"  p.  409. 
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smuggling,  honored  the  trade  by  carrying  in  pubUc  pro- 
cession kegs  of  smuggled  brandy  and  chests  of  contra- 
band tea,  in  the  teeth  of  the  revenue  articles,  and  ulti- 
mately broke  out  into  open  insurrection  thirty  years  ago, 
and  thus  secured  the  double  boon — dearest  of  all  human 
benefits  to  man— of  possession  of  their  own  soil  and  self- 
legislation. 

Ireland  is  to-day  where  Canada  was  thirty  years  ago. 
Hoto  long  is  she  so  to  he  f 

In  fact,  the  English  victors  adopted  precisely  the  same 
course  with  the  French  habitans  that  their  Others  and 
brothers  pursued  in  Ireland  and  India,  and  which  their 
fellow-countrymen  are  vainly  endeavoring  to  carry  out  in 
New  Zealand  to-day.  There  were  no  Earls  Granville  in 
those  countries  to  reprobate  the  system  of  confiscating 
land  taken  from  the  natives,  or  stating  that  it  "has 
always  been  regarded  by  the  home  government  as  preg- 
nant with  danger/'  and  even  if  there  were,  there  would  be 
found  Messrs.  Sewell,  ex-officials  among  the  Maories,  to 
call  his  lordship  to  task,  and  remind  him  of  a  correction 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  1863,  to  the  effect  that  "  if 
the  present  dangers  of  New  Zealand  are  really  attribut- 
able, as  his  lordship  suggests,  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
or  confiscation,  the  responsibility  of  that  policy  rests 
with  the  home  government,  not  with  the  colony."* 
But  it  is  an  afiair  of  minor  consideration  where  the 
responsibility  rests.  No  matter  where  the  Irish,  the 
Indians,  and  the  Maories  have  suffered,  "Quidquid 
deliriunt  reges  plectuntur  Achivi.'' 

The  Canadians,  like  all  other  men  who  have  a  stake 
in  the  land,  are  peculiarly  attached  to  the  soil.  "In 
Canada,**  writes  Alison,  "local  attachment  operates 
among  the  habitans  of  French  descent  with  such  force, 

•  Evening  Pest,  Dublin,  13th  October,  1869. 
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Ttrj  KtitijBStcid  wij  in  Iheet  cggirtrifK,  is  tiie  tiHer  of 
tlM;  Mil  alood^ifMad  to  iht  capnoa  azkd  p—anii  of  m 
heuiUam  humbUt.  In  Ireknd,  for  tLe  moet  parL  tldi 
flUHsUr  is  tlie  tpavn  of  a  Ibragn  intnider  and  qwBator, 
harijsg  DO  0D«  frmpatbr  in  conunon  with  his  agnzian 
mtC  In  other  caacs  be  is  merelj  a  moner-inakii^ 
fpeeolat/zr — a  mere  '^  land  jobber" — who  wrings  aH  be 
can  oat  of  the  vitals  of  bis  slaves ;  tbe  exoeptkms  of 
just,  ecmsideratey  and  charitable  o vners  being 

'*Pjusci  Baatesin  garpte  Tssto^ 

—a  few  floating  in  the  spreading  gnl£ 

In  Kngland  there  are  counter  checks  to  the  want  of 
leases  or  lengthened  tenures.  First,  there  are  sevend 
other  sources  of  industry  to  which  an  evicted  familv  can 
at  once  turn  itself.  Next,  there  is  a  healthy,  national, 
powerful  opinion  hostile  to  eviction;  and,  lastly,  the 
landlord  it  is,  and  not  the  tenant,  who  makes  aU  the 
improvements,  from  the  drain  in  the  field,  the  style  in 
the  wall,  to  the  piggery  in  the  yard,  and  the  dwelling 
house.  He  is,  therefore,  sure  not  to  evict  a  solvent  tenant 
without  reasons  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  public  opinion  of 
his  c^>untry.  Not  so  in  Ireland.  liegardless  of  mere  Irish 
opinion, and  hitherto  rather  sustained  than  censured  by  the 
public  opinion  of  England,  the  un-Irish  landlord  has  been 
allowed  to  run  a  course  of  devastation,  never  surpassed, 
hardly  ever  paralleled.  He  has  been  permitted— em- 
powered by  law — to  evict,  in  the  words  of  the  great 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  "  for  a  good  reason,  and  for  a  bad 
reason,  and  for  no  reason  at  all."  ("  On  evince  done  pour 
des  raisons  politiques ;  on  evince  pour  des  raisons 
economiquos  do  toute  sorte;  on  evince  pour  des  raisons 
religieuses  de  toute  sorte ;  on  evince  sans  raison.  Sans 
douto  la  loi  depuis  la  guerre  de  T  Independence  Amen- 
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caine,  n'  impose  plus  anx  landlords  1'  obligation  formelle 
d'  opprimer  les  tenanders ;  mais  eUe  les  laisse  complete- 
ment  a  leur  mercL")* 

Henceforth,  let  us  detennine  that,  at  least,  in  future 
the  landlords  must  not  be  permitted  to  evict  from 
religious  or  other  motives,  nor  without  good  and  sub- 
stantial cause. 

*  BiaconiB  prononce  par  Mgr.  L'Eyeqne  D'Orleans  en  faveur 
des  pauYres  Catholiqoes  d'lxlande,  a  Faris,  dans  L'Eglise  de  S. 
Boch  25  Man.  186K 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH,  SIXTEENTH,  AND   SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. 


"  It  appeareth  by  the  statute,  4th  Hen.  IV.  c.  2,  that  depopuialorei  agrorum 
were  great  offenders  by  the  ancient  law.  They  are  eailed'depopulatore*  agromin, 
for  that,  by  prostrating  or  decaying  of  the  houses  of  habitation  of  the  king's 
people,  they  depopulate,  that  Is,  dispeople  the  towns.**— Coie :  PoulUi^t  Case, 
iL  rep.  29,  b. 


Herein  is  expressed  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  English 
common  law  regarding  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of 
the  land.  Both  the  monarch,  exercising  all  his  early 
absolute  control,  and  the  legislature,  by  several  special 
enactments,  for  the  space  of  over  two  centuries,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  arresting  the  plague  of 
depopulation,  which  set  in,  with  more  than  its  usual  de- 
structive force,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. 
During  the  protracted  "  Wars  of  the  Roses,"  It  was 
partly  the  policy  of  all  the  landowners  to  encourage 
population  in  their  estates — thus  enhancing  their  own 
importance.  To  this  end  they  let  the  land  to  as  many 
and  in  as  minute  divisions  as  could  support  the  popula- 
tion. Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  the  hatchet  and  the 
crowbar  come  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  musket, 
the  spear,  and  the  sword,  the  internecine  conflict  had 
been  previously  decided.  Population — the  real  wealth  of 
every  nation — was  encouraged,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
extracting  sufficient  food  from  the  earth,  and  of  fighting 
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the  bftttles  of  both  sides.  Hence  Coke,  no  mean 
authority,  telk  us  that  "  the  common  law  gives  arable 
land  the  precedency  and  pre-eminency  over  meadows, 
pastures,  ruins,  and  all  other  grounds  whatsoever,"  and 
that  averia  caraem,  beasts  of  plough,  have,  in  some 
instances,  more  privileges  than  other  cattle  have.*  By 
positive  statute  they  were  liable  to  distress  only  when  all 
other  chattels  failed.t  Jacob,  Tomlin's,  and  Cunningham's 
Law  Dictionary  lays  down  that :  "  So  careful  is  our  law 
to  preserve  it  (tillage),  that  a  bond  or  restriction  to 
restrain  tillage  or  sowing  of  land  is  void."J  "  At  common 
law  no  man  could  be  prohibited  from  working  in  any 
lawful  trade,  for  the  law  abhors  idleness,  the  mother  of 
all  evil8.''§  I  pray  our  dvones  of  Irish  landlords,  whose 
daily  work  is  to  eat,  di-iiik,  smoke,  and  pocket  rent,  to 
ponder  on  this.  And  it  appears  in  2nd  Henry  V.  that  a 
dyer  was  bound  that  he  should  not  use  the  dyer's  craft 
for  two  years,  and  then  Hale  held  that  "  the  bond  was 
against  the  common  law,  and,  by  G — d,  if  the  plaintiff 
was  here,  he  should  go  to  prison  until  he  paid  a  fine  to 
the  king;  and  so,  for  the  same  reasons,  if  an  husbandman 
is  hound  that  he  shall  not  sow  his  land,  the  bond  is 
against  the  common  law."{| 

"Depopulation,"  says  Cowel's  "  Interpreter,"  "  is  now 
the  apparent  effect  of  enclosing  lordships  and  manors, 
by  which  means  several  good,  old,  populous  villages  have 
been  reduced  from  a  great  number  of  sufficient  farms  to 
a  few  cGttages."ir 

Coke  applies  the  law  of  37th  Henry  VI.,  46,**  in 

•  4Kep.,  39. 

t  51  Henry  TIL,  de  Districtione  Scaccarii,  and  28  Bd.  I.,  c.  12. 

t  II.  Rep.,  63. 

§  Ibid. 

li  Ipswich  Tailor's  Case,  ii.  Rep.,  53. 

H  Depopulation. 

**  Plou.  Com.,  in  l^icoPs  Case. 
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reference  to  the  breaking  down  of  highways  and  bridges, 
a  portion  to  the  case  of  depopulation,  as  being  "  not  only 
in  prejudice  of  the  king,  but  in  damage  of  the  subject." 
"  The  same  law,"  says  he,  "  applies,  and  a  mvlto  fortiori^ 
in  the  case  of  depopulation,  for  this  is  not  only  an  offence 
against  the  king,  but  against  all  the  realm  :  for  by  this 
all  the  realm  is  infeebled;  idle  and  dissolute  people, 
which  are  enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  abound ;  and 
for  this  cause,  depopulation  and  diminution  of  subjects 
is  a  greater  nuisance  and  offence  to  the  real  public,  than 
the  hindrance  of  subjects  in  their  good  and  easy  passage 
by  any  bridge  or  highway ;  and  for  this,  notwithstanding 
the  pardon  of  the  king,  he  shall  be  bound  to  re-edify  the 
houses  of  husbandry  which  he  hath  depopulated ;  but, 
peradventure,  for  the  time  before  the  pardon  he  will  not 
be  fined,  but,  for  the  time  after,  he  shall,  without  doubt, 
be  fined  and  imprisoned,  for  the  offence  itself  cannot  be 
pardoned,  as  in  case  of  a  bridge  and  highway,  quia  ma- 
lum IN  SE !" — "  because  it  is  an  evil  in  itself  III*  Thus 
did  Coke  apply  the  law  of  37th  Henry  VL  about  high- 
ways and  bridges  to  "  the  case  of  depopulation." 

From  the  foregoing  we  can  easily  glean  how  zealously 
agricultural  pursuits  were  encouraged,  and  obstructions 
to  them,  on  the  part  of  the  land-sharks  of  the  day,  made 
liable  to  the  severest  penalties,  even  while  the  kingdom 
was  yet  rent  asunder  by  the  deadly  and  ever-recurring 
conflict  between  the  great  contending  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York. 

However,  lust  of  land  was  even  then  gradually  making 
its  fatal  inroads  on  the  wise  provisions  of  the  common 
law ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  had  the  evil  extended  itself,  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  we  find 
John  Rous,  the  "  celebrated  monk  and  antiquary  of  War- 

•  12  Rop.  30. 
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wick,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
presenting  a  petition  to  parliament,  in  1450,  against  the 
system  of  depopulation,  even  then  extensively  practised. 
Within  twelve  miles  of  his  town  of  Warwick,  he 
tells  of  no  less  than  sixty-five  other  towns  or  hamlets  re- 
duced to  ruin;  and  while  he  bewails  the  calamities  thence 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  country,  he  invokes  the  vengeance 
of  God  on  *  the  basilkksy  whose  devouring  eyes  consume 
all  they  fall  upon,*  and  who,  as  *  destroyers  of  towns,* 
are  more  culpable  than  thieves,  whom  the  law  condemn^ 
to  be  hanged."  He  quotes  stringent  passages  from  the 
civil  law  against  depopulation,  and  from  the  canon  law 
shows  that  only  to  two  classes  of  malefactors  does  the 
Church  deny  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and  benefit  of 
clergy* — public  robbers,  and  devastators  of  lands  and 
highways.  ^*  Scilicet  latranem  jmblicum  et  devastatorem 
offrorum  et  viarvmJ'f 

But  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  alone  while  living 
that  the  Church  visited  them  with  her  censure ;  it  pur- 
sued them  after  death,  and  condemned  them  to  exclusion 
firom  Christian  burial ;  inasmuch  as,  having  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  society  of  men  during  life  by  the 
destruction  of  dwellings,  they  were  unworthy  of  com- 
munion with  them  after  death,  and  only  fit  for  other 
society,  as  follows :  **  You  oppressors  of  the  poor,*'  he 
cries  out,  "  you  destroyers  of  towns,  who  unjustly  possess 
the  lands  of  free  tenants,  driving  them  from  the  hereditary 
seats  of  their  fathers,  grandfathers,  great-grand-fathers, 
and  great-great-grand-fathers,  and  exposing  them  to  beg- 
gary, theft,  and  other  miseries ;  the  world  hates  you  for  this 
— God  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  detest  your  infamous 
society,  and  the  devil  only,  with  his  satellites,  can  with 
pleasure  admit  you  into  his  company.'*| 

*  Foulter^B  case,  iL,  rep.  29.  t  History,  p.  88,  &c. 

X  IbicL,  p.  95. 
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He  applies  to  ihem  all  the  Scriptural  denanciations 
of  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  and  predicts  for  them  the 
fate  of  Naboth,  Achab,  and  the  like,  and  narrates  certain 
instances  of  signal  diastisonent  on  the  depopalator*s 
crime. 

Quoting  from  the  InsiituUs  and  Decretals,  he  preceded 
Sadleir,and  Kay,  and  Thornton, and  Mill,bjfoar  hundred 
years,  in  demonstrating  that  depopulation  was  oj^osed  to 
ever}"  principle  of  sound  policy  in  a  state — ^which  should 
ever  consider  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
and  not  sacrifice  ihat  to  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few — 
as  it  was  to  all  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  charity,  and 
to  the  blessing  of  God  himsdf^  conveyed  in  the  words : 
''Increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.'' 

It  would  appear,  however,  that,  then  as  now,  the  flip- 
pant fallacy, ''  a  man  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own," 
was  the  only  answer  to  the  arguments  and  intreaties  of 
the  benevolent  monk,  and  this  he  demolishes  by  reply- 
ing that  a  man  cannot  justly  intoxicate  himself  with  his 
own  wine,  or  cut  his  throat  with  his  own  knife,  and  so, 
likewise,  neither  can  he  use  his  own  land  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  many  and  of  the  public ;  he  says  they  are 
more  dangerous  than  madmen,  who  are  carefully  deprived 
of  weapons  of  destruction;  and  that,  as  certain  games  are 
forbidden  by  law,  so  should  the  mischievous  game  of 
depopulation.  In  fact,  he  calls  the  depopulators  outlaws, 
to  perish  as  such,  quoting  St  Paul  to  the  Romans,  ''  He 
who  lives  without  the  law  shall  perish  without  the  law." 
Finally,  he  calls  upon  the  king  to  interpose  for  the  rescue 
of  his  subjects,  and  thus,  with  God's  blessing,  merit  the 
good  will  of  man  here,  and  an  eternal  reward  hereafter.* 

The  natural  results  of  such  excesses  were  repeated 
risings  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom — risings,  by  the 
way,  suppressed  in  their  earlier  stages  with  mildness,  and 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  113,  137. 
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palliated  as  follows  by  Fortescne,  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land :  *'  Nothing  may  make  the  people  rise  but  lacke  of 
goods  or  lacke  of  justice ;  but  yet,  certainly,  when  they 
lacke  goods  they  will  arise,  saying  they  lacke  justice ;  never- 
theless, if  they  be  not  poor  they  will  never  arise,  but 
if  their  prince  so  leve  justice  that  he  gyve  himself  al  to 
tyrannye."*    Hie  legislature  had,  therefore,  to  interpose, 
though  the  provisions  of  the  common  law  were — as  they 
seem  to  be  in  this  country  to-day,  if  enforced — quite  ade- 
quate to  the  emergency,  if  only  honestly  administered 
by  local  magistrates ;  but  these  gentlemen  being  them- 
selves in  many  cases  pre-eminent  among  the  misdemean- 
ants, the  law  became  a  dead  letter,  and  depopulation, 
beggary,  thievery,  agrarian  risings,  with  the  constant 
occupation  of  thehangman,  continued  as  the  natural  result. 
The  evil  became  doubly  aggravated  on  the  termination 
of  the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses  "  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL 
The  old  **  masters "  only  scourged  with  iron ;  the  new 
patentees  of  forfeited  estates  began  to    scourge  with 
scorpions.    After  all,  in  a  great  many  cases  between  the 
former  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil — (I  confess  I 
dislike  that  phrase  **  owner  of  the  soil"    The  person  who 
usurps  that  title  is  in  reality  only  trustee  for  the  public 
weal,  and  may,  for  the  public  weal,  by  public  authority, 
be  stripped  of  his  trust  when  he  neglects  or  abuses  it  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public) — there  existed  more  or 
less  of  mutual  friendly  feeling  and  sympathy  of  quad 
clanship.  Now,  however,  a  great  deal  of  that  was  changed, 
like  the  Elizabethian  and  Cromwellian  settlers  in  Ireland, 
and  the  land  jobbers  of  this  day,  the  Lancastrian   in- 
truders looked  upon  the  tenants  they  found  in  the  soil 
only  as  so  much  chattel,  without  the  smallest  interest  or 
right  as  men  ;  besides,  during  the  wars  a  nobleman's  or 
other  proprietor's  influence  depended  not  a  little  on 

*  **  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy/*  &  12. 
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the  Dumter  of  anned  retainers  he  could  marshal  under 
his  banner  on  field  or  muster  day.  These  joint  consider- 
ations tended  not  a  little  to  check  the  otherwise  insatiate 
land-thirst  which  threatened  to  dry  up  the  country. 
Now,  however,  all  restraints  and  all  motives  for  restraint 
had  vanished  in  the  field  of  Bosworth,  and  depopu- 
lation was  becoming  the  order  of  the  day.  The  legis- 
lature at  length  interposes,  and  the  4th  Henry  VII. 
declares  the  system  of  depopulation  subversive  of  the 
policy  and  good  government  of  the  realm,  for,  **  by  these 
enormyties  and  mysschefes  the  king's  pease  is  broken,  his 
subjects  disquieted  and  impoverished,  the  husbondre  of 
the  londe  decayed;  whereby  the  Churche  of  England  is  up- 
holden,  the  Service  of  God  continued,  every  man  hath 
sustenance,  and  every  inheritor  his  rent  for  his  londe ;"  it 
then  passes  censure  on  the  magistrates,  as  the  people  '<  were 
litell  eased  of  the  said  myschefes  by  said  justices,  but 
by  many  of  them  rather  hurt  than  helped." 

This  was  not  the  first  statute  against  depopulation. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  4th  Hen.  lY.  was  no  less  express, 
although  it  extended  benefit  of  clergy  to  clergymen, 
themselves  guilty  of  the  "  felonious  act."  And  we  can- 
not but  contrast  the  palliating  tone  in  which  great 
Englishmen  referred  to  the  excesses  of  the  people  of 
England  in  "breaking, the  king's  pease,"  with  the  fire 
and-brimstone  denunciations  of  any  the  slightest  vio- 
lence or  "  outrage,"  as  it  is  called,  attempted  now-a-days 
against  the  heartless  depopulator ! 

The  statute  of  Henry  VII,,  after  complaining  that  the 
Isle  of  Wight  had  been  depopulated,  towns  and  villages 
let  down,  lands  enclosed  for  cattle,  and  many  dwellings 
and  farms  monopolized  by  one  occupier,  while  **  of  old 
tyme  they  were  wont  to  be  in  many  and  several  persons' 
holdes  and  handes,  and  many  several  householdes  kept 
in  them,  and  thereby  moch  people  multiplied,  and  the 
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same  isle  thereby  well  inhabited,  the  which  now,  by  the 
occasion  aforesaid,  is  desolate  and  not  inhabited,  but  occu- 
pied with  bested  and  catal,  so  that  if  hasty  remedy  be  not 
provided,  that  isle  cannot  be  long  kepte  and  defended, 
but  open  to  the  handes  of  king's  ennemyes ; "  and  con- 
sequently that  in  future  "  the  ferme  of  them  alto- 
gidre  **  should  not  exceed  ten  meres ;  that  whosoever 
held  more,  should,  before  Michaelmas,  1490,  select  which 
to  retain,  "  the  remenant  to  cease,  and  be  utterly 
void,"  the  occupier  to  be  discharged  of  the  rent,  but  en- 
titled to  compensation  for  repairs  and  buildings,  "  as  right 
and  good  conscience  requiren." 

Hear  ye  that,  ye  "sacred  rights  of  property"  de- 
claimers !  Just  380  years  ago,  an  English  parliament 
proscribing  strict  limits  to  "  holdes  and  fermes,"  and 
**  confiscating "  the  remainder,  for  the  public  weal ! ! ! 
As  in  time,  so  in  wisdom  was  it  380  years  in  advance  of 
its  progeny  of  18G9.  Perhaps,  however,  not — the  ides 
of  March  are  not  yet  over. 

Another  act  of  the  same  session  complains  that  "  great 
inconveniences  daily  doth  encrease  by  desolacion,  and 
pulling  down,/ind  wilful  waste  of  houses  and  townes 
"within  this  realme,  and  leyeng  to  pasture  landes  which 
custumabely  have  been  used  in  tylthe,  whereby  ydle- 
ness,  grounde  and  beginning  of  all  myschaefs,  dayly 
doth  encrease ;  for  where  in  some  townes  two  hundred 
porsoncs  were  occupied  and  lived  by  their  lawful  labours, 
nowc  be  there  occupied  two  or  three  herdmen,  and  the 
residue  fall  in  ydleness ;  the  husbandrie,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  commodities  of  this  realme,  is  gretly 
decoied,  churches  destroyed,  the  service  of  God  with- 
drawen,the  bodies  there  buried  not  praied  for,  the  patrono 
and  curates  wronged,  the  defence  of  this  land  ageyn  owre 
ennemyes  outwardes  feebled  and  impaired ; "  and  then 
prescribes  that  persons  having,  within  the  three  years 
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previous,  twenty  acres,  or  more,  of  land  let  in  tillage, 
should  keep  "  houses  and  buildings  upon  the  seid  ground, 
and  lond  necessary  for  mayntenyng  and  upholdynge  of 
the  said  tillage  and  husbandrie,"  on  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting half  the  profits  of  the  farm  to  the  king,  or  next 
owner  in  fee. 

Nor  was  this  any  innovation,  or  anything  more  than 
a  statutable  declaration  of  the  common  law,  such  as  we 
have  seen. 

Lord  Bacon,  who  designates  the  act  as  '^  profound  and 
admirable,"  thus  describes  its  effects  :  "  By  this  means 
the  houses  being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  a 
dweller,  and  the  preparation  of  land  for  occupation  being 
kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  that  dweller  not  to  be 
a  beggar  or  cottager,  but  a  man  of  some  substance,  that 
might  keep  hinds  and  servants,  and  set  the  plough  on 
going.  This  did  wonderfully  concern  the  might  and 
mannerhood  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  farms  as  it  were  of 
a  standard  sufficient  to  maintain  an  able  body  out  of 
penury,  and  did,  in  effect,  amortise  a  great  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  into  the  hold  and  occupation  of  the 
yeomanry,  or  middle  people  of  condition  between  gentle- 
men and  cottagers,  or  peasants."*  Recurring  to  the  sub- 
ject elsewhere,  he  applauds  "  as  a  master-stroke  of  policy  " 
the  maintaining  of  houses  of  husbandry,  as  provided  by 
the  statutes,  *'  witli  such  proportion  of  land  unto  them  as 
may  breed  a  subject  to  live  in  convenient  plenty,  and  to 
keep  the  plough  in  the  hands  of  the  oumers,  or  at  least 
usufructuary,  and  not  hirelings  and  mercenaries,  and 
thus  a  country  shall  merit  that  character  whereby  Virgil 
expresses  ancient  Italy,  ever  recurring  to  the  same  idea: — 

*'  *  Terra  potens,  armis,  atqae  ubere  gleba.**! 

•  "  Life  of  Henry  VH.,"  pp.  63,  64. 

t   See  Preface  to  t<^.  iiL  of  his  works,  by  Basil  iConta^o. 
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Depopulation,  however,  went  on  apace,  so  that  parlia- 
ment had  again  to  interpose ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  two  special  acts,  one  temporary,  or  for  a  limited 
period,*  the  other  permanent,t  were  passed  against  "  en- 
closures," and  consequent  depopulation,"  whereby  idleness 
doth  increase;  for  where  in  some  towns  cc.  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  their  ancestours  out 
of  tyme  of  mjmde,  were  dayly  occupied  and  lyved 
by  sowing  it  of  come  and  graynes,  feedyng  of  catall,  and 
other  encrease  necessarye  for  many*s  sustenance,  and 
now  the  said  persons  and  their  progenyes  be  myn- 
yshed  and  decreasyd,  whereby  the  husbandrye,  which 
is  the  greatest  commoditie  of  this  realme  for  sustenance 
of  man,  ys  greatly  decayed,  churches  destroyed,  cities, 
market  townes,  brought  to  great  ruin  and  decaye ; 
necessaries  for  many*s  sustenance  made  scarce  and  dere ; 
the  people  sore  mynyshed  in  this  realme,  whereby  the 
powre  and  defence  thereof  is  febled  and  empayred,  to  the 
displeasure  of  God  and  against  his  laws,  and  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  common  wealo  of  this  realme,  and  the  deso- 
lation of  the  same/'  And  it  then  orders  that  the  owners 
of  houses  or  hamlets  "  occupied  to  tillage  and  husbandr}",*' 
that  should,  thenceforth,  and  after  the  first  day  of  parlia- 
ment, be  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  should  restore  them 
at  their  own  cost,  so  as  to  be  "  mete  and  convenient  for 
people  to  dwelle  and  inhabite  in  the  same  f  and  that  all 
tillage  lands  "  enclosed  and  turned  into  pasture,"  within 
the  same  date,  should  be  restored  to  tillage  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  half  the  produce  to  the  next  lord  of  the  fee, 
or,  in  case  he  neglected  to  enforce  the  law,  '*  to  the  next 
immediate  lord  above  them.'' 

But  these  "lords  in  fee  "  proving,  like  their  Irish  fellows 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  worse  than  neglectful  of  the  duty 

•  Gth  Henry  VIII.,  o.  5.  1 7Ui  Henry  VIIL,  c.  6. 
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imposed  on  them,  in  twenty  years  after  the  half  produce 
forfeited  by  law  was  transferred  from  them  to  the  crown. 
A  limit  was  also  pat  to  the  number  of  sheep  and  farml^, 
2,000  of 'the  one,  and  two  of  the  other,  "  unless  he  be 
dwellyng  within  the  parishes  where  such  holdings  be.*' 

The  following  preamble  is  well  worth  attention — the 
attention  of  the  land  sharks  of  Ireland  of  the  present 
day  :  **  For  as  moche  as  dyvers  and  sundry  persons  of 
the  kynge's  subjectes  of  this  realme,  to  whom  God  of  hys 
goodness  hath  disposed  greafe  plentie  and  ahindanct  of 
movMe  substance,  nowe  of  late  mthin  fewe  years  liave  dayly 
sludyedypractisedy  and  invented  tcays  and  means  how  they  might 
accumulate  and  gather  together  into  few  hands,  as  well  great 
multitude  of  fermes^  as  great  plenty  of  catall,  and,  in  especial, 
sJiepe,  putting  such  landcs  as  they  can  get  to  pasture  and  not 
to  tillage,  whereby  they  have  not  only  pulled  down  cJturclies 
and  townes,  and  inhansed  the  old  rates  of  the  rentes  of  the 
possessions  of  the  realme,  or  else  brought  it  to  such  excessive 
fines  that  no  poure  man  is  able  to  medell  with  it,  but  also 
have  raysed  and  inhansed  the  prises  of  all  manner  of 
come,  catall,  woU,  pigges,  geese,  hennes,  chekynes,  eggs, 
and  such  other,  almost  double  above  the  prises  which 
have  been  accustomed  ;  by  reason  whereof  a  mervaylous 
multitude  and  nombre  of  the  people  of  this  realme  be  not  able 
to  provide  meate,  drynke,  and  clothes  necessary  for  them- 
selves, their  wyves,  and  children,  but  be  so  discouraged 
with  misery  and  povertie  that  they  fall  dayly  to  thefte, 
robberie,  or  other  inconvenience,  or  pitifully  die  for  hungti- 
and  colde.  And,  as  it  is  thought  by  the  kynge's  most 
humble  and  loving  subjects,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
occasions  that  moveth  and  provoketh  these  greedy  and 
covetous  people  so  to  accumulate  and  keep  in  theire  hands 
suche  greate  portions  and  parties  of  the  grounds  and  landes 
of  this  realme  from  the  occupying  of  the  poure  husband- 
man, and  80  to  use  U  ia  pasture  and  not  in  tillage,  is 
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only  the  great  profette  that  commyth  of  shepe,  which 
now  be  commyn  to  a  few  persons'  handes  of  this  reakne,  in 
respecte  of  the  holle  number  of  the  kynge's  subjectes, 
that  some  have  xxiiii  thousand,  some  xx  thousand,  some 
X  thousand,  some  vi  thousand,  some  y  thousand,  and 
some  more,  and  some  less,  by  the  which  a  good  shepe 
yytall  that  was  accustomed  to  be  solde  for  ii^.  mid.  or  iii& 
at  the  moste,  is  now  solde  for  vi^.,  or  y$,,  or  iiii5.  at 
leaste,"  and,  in  consequence,  the  extent  of  farms  and  the 
number  of  sheep  in  eachone*s  hands  were  limited  as  above. 
It  was  a  desperate  remedy,  but  not  less  so  was  the  disease ; 
and  so  the  English  legislature  of  350  years  ago,  acting  on 
the  evident  maxim  that  the  duty  of  government  is  to 
seek  the  greater  good  of  the  greater  number,  hesitated 
not  to  prescribe  such  limits  to  consolidation  and  sheep- 
walking  as  the  emergency  required.  Such  interposition 
with  "  the  rights  of  property"  in  Ireland  at  this  day  would 
be  branded  as  "  robbery,  socialism,  and  confiscation." 

But  the  consolidators  found  means,  in  most  instances, 
to  evade  the  law;  some  even  by  bribing  Wolsey  to  grant 
them  licenses  to  continue  the  enclosures.*  Then  came 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  alienation  and 
confiscation  of  their  lands,  the  eviction  of  their  tenants, 
and  the  conversion  of  their  lands  to  pasture,  though  the 
statute  (27th  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  28)  provided  that  the  new 
owners  of  the  monastic  property  should  keep  as  much  of 
the  land  in  tillage  as  had  been  so  kept  within  the  twenty 
preceding  years. 

The  result  of  both  these  causes  combined — the  confis- 
cation of  the  abbey  lands  with  the  onward  march  of 
consolidation — was    soon   such  as  might  be  foreseen. 
England  became  a  nation    of   beggars,  robbers,  and 
thieves,  so  much  so,  that,  before  Henry's  deaths  and 

♦  •^HolUngsbed,"  vol.  ii.  862. 
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during  his  reign,  72,000  victims  of  consolidation  were 
hanged  as  thieves,  twenty  being  often  dangling  at  once 
from  the  same  gallows  tree.*  Strjpe  thus  pictures  the 
fearful  pass  to  which  the  covetousness  of  the  rich  had, 
daring  this  reign,  reduced  the  masses  of  the  people : — 

"  Both  the  gentry  and  the  clergy,"  writes  he,  "  grew 
extremely  covetous.  As  for  the  lay  sort,  they  fell  to 
raising  their  old  rents,  turned  their  arable  land  into 
pasture  for  grazing  sheep,  and  enclosed  commons,  to  the 
great  oppression  of  the  poor."  (One  would  fancy  he  was 
talking  of  the  National  Building  and  Land  Investment 
Company — '' raising  rents,  enclosing  commons,"  &c) 
"This  may  be  best  understood,"  continues  he,  "by 
reading  .what  one  writes  who  lived  in  those  days.  *  How 
do  the  rich  men,  and,  especially,  such  as  the  sheep 
mongers,  oppress  the  king's  liege  people  hy  devouring  their 
common  pasture  with  their  sheep,  so  that  the  poor  are  not 
able  to  keep  a  cow  for  the  comfort  of  them  and  of  their 
poor  families,  but  are  like  to  starve  and  perish  for  hunger 
if  there  be  not  provision  made  shortly.  What  sheep- 
ground  scapeth  these  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth  % 
How  swarm  they  with  abundance  of  flocks  and  sheep  1 

•  .  •  .  K  these  sheepmongers  go  forth  as  they  begin,  the 
people  shall  both  miserably  die  for  cold,  and  wretchedly 
perish  for  hunger.  ....  Rich  men  were  never  so  much 
estranged  firom  all  pity  and  compassion  towards  poor 
people  as  they  be  at  this  present  time.'  (Swift  said  of 
those  of  his  day  that  they  had  not  *  one  degree  of  mercy/) 

*  They  devour  the  people  as  it  were  a  morsel  of  bread. 
If  any  piece  of  ground  delight  their  eye,  they  must  needs 
have  it,  either  by  hook  or  by  crook.  If  the  poor  man 
will  not  satisfy  their  covetous  desires,  he  is  sure  to  be 
mdestedi  troubled,  and  disquieted,  or  such  sort,  that 

*  Fortesoae,  "De  land  leg.  Angl" 
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whether  he  will  or  not  (though  both  he,  the  carcfal 
wife,  and  miserable  children  perish  for  hanger),  he  shall 
forego  ity  or  else  it  were  as  good  for  him  to  live  among 
the  furies  of  hell  as  to  dwell  by  those  rich  carlls  and 
covetous  churls/  This  writer,"  continues  Strype,  "  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  that,  by  the  depopulating  system,  whole 
towns  became  desolate,  and  like  to  a  wilderness  tra- 
versed only  by  a  shepherd  and  his  dog,  and  that  he 
himself  knew  '  many  towns  and  villages  sore  decayed, 
so  that  whereas  in  time  past  there  were  in  some  towns 
an  hundred  households,  now  there  remained  not  thirty ; 
in  some  fifty,  there  were  not  ten ;  yea,  which  was  more 
to  be  lamented,  some  towns  so  wholly  destroyed,  that 
there  was  not  stick  nor  stone  standing,  as  they  used  to 
say,  where  many  men  had  good  livings  and  maintained 
hospitality,  able  at  all  times  to  help  the  king  in  his 
wars,  and  to  sustain  other  charges ;  able  also  to  help 
their  poor  neighbors,  and  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
godly  letters  and  good  sciences ;  now  sheep  and  cowes 
devour  altogether,  no  man  inhabiting  the  foresaid  places, 
so  that  those  beasts  v:hi<h  were  bred  of  God  for  the  nourish- 
metU  of  man,  do  now  devour  man.^  Those  'greedy  wolves 
and  cumberous  cormorants,'  as  he  styles  the  sheep- 
masters  and  feeders  of  cattle,  'abhorred  the  names  of 
monks,  friars,  canons,  nuns,  &c.,  but  their  goods  they 
speedily  griped  ;  and  yet,  where  the  cloisters  kept  hospir 
talityf  let  out  their  farms  at  a  reasonable  price,  nourished 
schools,  brought  up  youth  in  good  letters,  they  did  none 
of  all  these  things*  "* — the  character  given  by  Alison  of 
the  Spanish  monks.  The  same  author  also  refers  to  a 
small  production  which  appeared  in  1546,  called  ''A 
supplication  of  the  poor  commons,"  with  ''  A  petition  of 
the  beggars,"  addressed  to  the  king,  £rom  which  he  quotes 

*  Strype,  "Ecoles.  Memoirs,"  voL  l,  pp.  60,  && 
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as  follows :  "  Instead  of  these  sturdy  beggars  (monks  and 
friars)  there  is  crept  in  a  sturdy  sort  of  extortioners;  those 
men    cease    not   to    oppress   us,  your   highness'  poor 
commons,  in  such  sort  that  many  thousand  of  us,  which 
herebefore  lived  honestly  upon  our  sore  labour  and 
travail,  bringing  up  our  children  in  the  exercise  of  honest 
labour,  are   now  constrained — some  to   beg,  some  to 
borrow,  some  to  rob  and  steal,  to  get  food  for  us  and 
our  poor  wives  and  cliildren.     And,  what  is  most  like  to 
grow  to  inconvenience,  we  are  constrained  to  suffer  our 
children  to  spend  the  flower  of  their  youth  in  idleness, 
bringing  them  up,  other  to  bear  wallets,  other  else,  if 
they  be  sturdy,  to  stuff  prisons  and  garnish  gallows  trees. 
For  such  of  us  as  have  no  professions  left  to  us  by  our 
predecessors    and    elders   departed    this  life,   can  now 
get  no  tenement  or  cottage  at  tliese  men's  hands,  without  we 
pay  unto  them  more  than  we  are  able  to  make.     Yea, 
this  was  tolerable  so  long  as,  after  this  extreme  exaction,  we 
were  not  for  the  residue  of  our  years  oppressed  vnth  much 
greater  rents  than  liath  of  ancient  times  been  paid  for  tlie 
same  grounds.    For  then  a  man  might,  within  a  few  years, 
be  able  to  recover  the  fine,  and  afterwards  live  honestly 
by  his  travail ;  but  now  these  extortioners  have  so  improved 
their  lands  that  they  take,  if  40s.  fine,  £40,  and  if  5  nobles 
rent,  £5.    Yet,  not  suflBced  with  this  oppression  within 
their  own  inheritance,  they  buy,  at  your  highness'  hand, 
such  abbey  lands  as  you  appoint  to  be  sold.  And  when  they 
stand  once  seized  thereon,  they  make  us,  your  poor  commons, 
so  in  dovht  of  tlieir  threatenings,  that  we  dare  do  none 
other  than  bring  into  their  courts  our  copies  taken  of  the 
convents  and  of  the  late  dissolved  monasteries,  and  con- 
firmed by  your  high  court  of  parliament.    They  make  us 
believe  that,  by  virtue  of  your  highness,  all  our  former 
writings  are  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  that  if  we  will 
liOu  take  new  leases  of  them  we  must  forthwith  avoid 
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the  grounds  as  hanng  therein  no  interest."**  Just  as  the 
National  Boilding  and  Land  Investment  Company  ''op- 
pressed with  much  greater  rents/'  and  "  made  believe 
that  all  former  writings  are  void,  and  of  no  effect/' 
and  thus  made  their  serfs  sign  that  series  of  "adroit 
papers^  and  degrading  engagements  revealed  at  the 
recent  trial,  "M'CuUoch  v.  Knox,"  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  Dublin.  But  our  modem  "oppres- 
doners"  "and  land-jobbers  must  get  the  prize  in  "  adroit- 
ness." For,  while  the  olden  tribe,  on  obtaining  the 
soirender  of  the  former  leases,  got  the  tenants  "  to  take 
bj  indenture  for  twenty- one  years,  covering  both  fines 
and  rents  beyond  all  reason  and  conscience,"  the  com- 
pany referred  to  first  extort  possession,  and  then  reduce 
the  tenant-at-will  that  was  to  the  wretched  condition  of 
a  caretaker,  in  wliich,  as  such,  he  has,  in  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whiteside,  "  no  right  whatso- 
ever, "f 

Having  stated  their  case,  the  "  petitioners"  and  "  beg- 
gars" thus  appeal  to  the  king :  "  Help,  merciful  prince, 
in  this  extremity.  .  .  .  Employ  your  study  to  leave  him 
(the  young  prince)  a  common  weal  to  govern,  and  not  an 
island  of  brute  beasts  (a  ''fruitful  mother  of  flocks  and 
herds"),  among  whom  the  strongest  devour  the  weaker. 
If  you  suffer  Christ's  poor  membei-s  to  be  thus  oppressed, 
look  for  none  other  than  the  rightful  judgment  of  Goil, 
for  your  negligence  in  your  office  and  ministry.  For  the 
blood  of  all  them  that,  through  your  negligence,  shall 
perish,  shall  be  required  at  your  hands.  .  .  ;  Endanger 
not  your  soul,  by  the  suffering  your  poor  commons  to 
be  brought  all  to  the  name  of  beggars  and  most  miserable 
wretches,  ,  .  .  Prevent  the  subtle  imaginations  of  them 

*  Stry|>e'8  **  Ecc.  Memoire,"  voL  i.,  pp.  60,  &c. 
t  Trial  of  M*Cullocli  v.  Knox,  Appendix. 
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that  gaily  look  after  the  crown  of  these  realms  after  your 
days.  For  what  greater  hope  can  they  have,  as  concern, 
ing  that  detestable  imagination,  than  that  they  might  win 
the  hearts  of  us  from  the  captivity  and  misery  that  we  are 


it « 


Have  these  words  any  application  in  Ireland  to-day  1 
Would  the  Irish  "  beggar"  even  pronounce  "  detestable" 
the  "imagination"  referred  to  above?  And  if  not,  is 
not  the  minister  of  the  hour  bound  to  ask  why  ?  And, 
should  he  discover  that  the  rude  exercise  of  territorial 
power,  the  system  of  rack-renting,  tenancy-at-will,  evic- 
tion, browbeating,  consolidating,  has  had  no  small  share 
in  fostering  "  imaginations"  of  the  sort,  is  it  not  his  duty 
to  at  once  apply  the  remedy,  and  at  length  play  the 
Stein  and  flardenberg  in  this  country  1  The  crisis  is 
fast  approaching.  The  "  poor  commons"  of  Ireland  are 
now  sending  forth  the  same  prayer  for  justice,  so  long 
'  denied,  that  those  of  England  did  over  three  hundred 
years  ago.  A  few  months  will  tell  whether  "  the  peti- 
tion of  the  poor  commons"  shall  be  treated  like  all  its 
predecessors,  and  full,  free  scope  still  permitted  to  the 
Irish  angel  of  destruction — the  "  extortioner,"  rack-rent- 
ing, exterminating,  no-security-giving,  and,  the  worst  of 
all,  "land jobbing"  landlord. 

♦  Sfciype,  ibid.,  pp.  616-18. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


**iniin  property  wu  flnt  Initituted,  the  institution  wu  not  intended  toopertte 
to  tb€  deftmctlon  of  any;  therefore,  when  such  coneequences  iroold  follow,  all 
regard  to  property  la  superieded.** 

**1be  introdnction  of  property  was  consented  to  by  mviklnd  npon  the  expecta- 
Uoa  aad  condition  that  there  should  be  left  to  every  one  a  sufBciency  for  his 
■abibtence,  or  the  means  of  procuring  IL  And«  therefore,  when  the  partition  of 
|no|ierij  Is  rigidly  maintained  against  the  claims  of  indigence  and  distress,  it  is 
maintained  in  opposition  to  the  intention  of  tiiose  who  made  it,  and  of  Hiv  who 
is  the  supreme  proprietor  of  ererything,  and  who  has  filled  the  earth  with  plen- 
taoosaen  for  the  snstentation  and  comfort  of  all  whom  Ho  has  sent  into  it." — 
Four's  **  Moral  PhiUtt^**  b.  IL,  c  xl^  b.  r^  e.  iiL 


Edwabd  was  not  appealed  to  in  vain.  What  with  pub- 
lic sermons  in  his  royal  presence,  public  pamphlets  by 
his  favored  divines,  public  royal  proclamations,  and  pub- 
lic conmiissions  of  his  judges,  he,  to  some  extent,  miti- 
gated, though  he  failed  to  arrest,  the  growing  evil.  The 
"  graziers  "  continued  to  "  consolidate,"  the  "  cleared  off  " 
contiQued  to  rise,  and  the  sword  and  the  halter  continued 
their  familiar  employments  of  the  preceding  reign.  Like 
the  Irish  peasant  of  the  present  day,  the  unfortunate 
English  outcasts  of  these  times  ''  had  a  wonderful  hate 
against  gentlemen,  and  took  them  all  as  their  enemies."* 
And  thus,  as  with  us  now,  did  the  good  come  in  for  the 
odium  and  violence  provoked  by  the  bad. 

"But,"  says   Edward  himself,  "most  part  of   true 

♦  Letter  of  the  Protector  to  Sir  P.  Hoby,  Slrype.,  "Ecc.  Mem." 
T.  iL,  part  2,  p.  425. 
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gentlemen  (I  mean  not  those  farming  gentlemen  and 
clocking  knights)  have  little  or  nothing  increased  their 
rents.  The  state  of  landed  men  is  ill  looked  to ;  for 
that  estate  of  gentlemen  and  noblemen  which  is  truly 
to  be  termed  the  estate  of  nobles  hath  alonelj  not  in- 
creased the  gain  of  living,"  while  "  the  husbandmen  and 
farmers  take  their  ground  at  a  small  rent,  and  dwell  not 
on  it,  but  let  it  to  poor  men  for  triple  the  rent  they  take 
it  for.  .  .  .  The  farmer  will  have  ten  farms,  some  twenty, 
and  will  be  pedlar  merchant."*  The  same  system  of 
middlemanism  that  generated  "Whiteboyism,  and  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  "  garnish  the  gallows  tree  "  in  this 
country  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  ia 
part  of  this — the  same  system  of  land-jobbing  that  has, 
in  many  instances,  doubled  the  rents  in  Ireland,  and 
left  landlords  and  agents  low,  within  the  last  twenty 
years. 

]Might  not  the  following  language  of  Latimer  be  spoken 
from  any  pulpit  in  this  country  to-day  1  "Restore  them 
sufficient  unto  them,  and  search  no  more  the  cause  of  re- 
bellion. Fear  not  these  giants  of  England — these  great 
men,  and  men  of  power.  Fear  them  not ;  but  strike  at 
the  root  of  all  evil,  which  is  covetousness.  •  .  •  I  fully 
certify  you,  exlortioners,  violent  oppressors^  engrossers  of 
tenements  and  lands,  through  whose  covetousnecs 
tenements  decay  and  fall  down,  and  the  king's 
liege  people,  for  lack  of  sustenance,  are  famished  and 
decayed  ;  they  be  those  which  speak  against  the  honor 
of  the  king."  And  then  he  launches  out  as  follows: 
"  You  landlords,  you  rent-raisers,  I  may  say,  you  step- 
lords,  you  unnatural  lords,  you  have  for  your  possessions 
yearly  too  much.  Well,  well,  this  one  thing  I  wiU  say 
unto  you — from  whence  it  cometh,  I  know,  even  from  the 

*  Ilemains  of  Ed.,  ibid.,  pp.  1012. 
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deriL"  "Surveyors  there  be  that  greedily  gorge  up 
their  eoTetous  goods ;  they  make  up  their  moutlis,  and 
the  Gommons  be  utterly  done  by  them ;  whose  bitter  cry 
ascendeth  up  to  the  ears  of  the  God  of  Sabaoth.  The 
greedy  pit  of  the  hell-burning  fire,  without  great  repent- 
ance, doth  tarry  and  look  for  them.  A  redress  God 
grant :  for  surely,  surely,  but  that  two  things  do  comfort 
me,  I  should  despair  of  redress  in  these  matters.  One  is 
that  the  king's  majesty,  when  he  cometh  of  age,  will  sec 
a  redress  of  these  things  so  out  of  frame  ;  giving  example 
by  letting  down  his  own  lands  first,  and  then  enjoin  his 
subjects  to  foUow  him.  The  second  hope  I  have,  is,  I 
believe  the  general  accounting  day  is  at  hand — the  dread- 
ful Day  of  Judgment,  I  mean — ^which  shall  make  an  end 
of  all  these  calamities  and  miseries ;  a  dreadful,  horrible 
day  for  them  that  decline  from  God,  to  whom,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  twenty-fifth  Matthew,  is  said,  *  Go,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  punishment,  where  there  shall  be  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.'  "*  I  have  no  doubt  but  such  of 
«  BSNT-BAISEKS,"  &c.,  of  his  time  as  heard  or  read  the 
words  of  the  zealous  and  enthusiastic  royal  preacher, 
secretly  laughed  at  his  second  "hope,*'  and  troubled 
themselves  but  little  about  his  warnings  of  "  the  coming 
anger."  Equally  certain  am  I  of  the  ridicule  that  would 
pursue  the  divine  or  other  moralist  who  would  attempt 
to  move  the  hearts  of  our  modem  '*  step-lords"  by  any 
reference  to  the  life  to  come.  And  so  all  Latimer's 
denunciations  went  for  nought. 

Similarly  did  Lever  denounce,  before  the  young  king, 
the  "  taking  of  fines  and  heightening  of  rent8."t  And 
Bernard  Gilpin,  also,  in  a  sermon  in  presence  of  his 
majesty,  in  1553,  complained  that — *^  Now,  the  robberies, 
extortions,  and  open  oppressions  of  covetous  cormorants, 

•  Strype,  ».,  vol  ii.,  pp.  133-5.  t  Ibid.,  p.  410. 
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have  no  end,  nor  limits,  nor  banks  to  keep  in  their  ^e- 
ness.  As  far  turning  poor  men  out  of  their  holds,  they  toJet 
it  for  no  offence;  hut  say  the  land  is  their  own;  and  so 
they  turn  them  out  of  their  shrouds  like  mice,  .  :  .  0  Lord ! 
what  a  number  of  such  oppressors  worse  than  Ahab,  are 
in  England,  which  sell  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes.*  Of 
whom,  if  God  should  serve  but  three  or  four  as  he  did 
Ahab,  to  make  the  dogs  lap  the  blood  of  them,  their 
wives,  and  posterity,  I  think  it  would  cause  a  great 
number  to  beware  of  extortion,  and  yet,  escaping  tem- 
poral punishments,  they  are  sure,  by  God's  word,  their 
blood  is  reserved  for  hell-hounds.  England  hath,  of  late, 
some  terrible  examples  of  God's  wrath,  in  sudden  and 
strange  deaths,  of  such  as  join  field  to  field,  and  house 
to  house.  Great  pity  they  were  not  chronicled  to  the 
terror  of  others."t  Thus,  honest  Bernard  Gilpin  brands 
as  "  robberies"  these  "  extortions  and  open  oppressions," 
practised  by  the  "  covetous  cormorants"  of  his  day ;  nor 
do  I  find  that  he  or  his  publisher  were  dragged  into  court 
for  the  phrases.  He  also  reminds  them  of  the  tragic 
end  of  the  tyrant  Ahab,  without  being  accused  of  suggest- 
ing murder ;  while  the  use  of  the  same  terms,  and  similar 
illustrations,  on  my  part,  has  entailed  upon  their  manly 
publisher^:  the  expense  of  a  protracted  litigation,  and  on 
me  the  imputations  of  excess  in  speech,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  extreme  personal  violence  towards  the  tyrants. 
To  all  appearance  the  advocate  of  the  poor  had  more 
liberty  of  speech  three  hundred  years  ago  than  to-day — 
under  Edward  VI.  than  under  Victoria  L  After  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Cornwall  insurrection,  in  1548,  we  are 
informed,  *'  that  these  insurrecticms  might  be  prevented 
in  future,  occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  the  poverty 
and  discontent  that  reigned  in  the  country,  by  reason  of 

*  Amos,  ii.  +  Strype,  ibid.,  pp.  135,  &c. 

X  Major  Knox  of  the  Irish  Times, 
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the  decay  of  tillage  and  the  enclosing  of  land  for  pasturage/* 
*'  A  commissioii  was  granted  to  inquire  into  these  abuses, 
and  on  the  1st  June  there  went  out  a  notable  proclamation 
against  enclosures,  letting  houses  fall  to  decay,  and  un- 
lawful  converting  of  arable  land  into  pastures."  In  this 
jm>claination  the  king  and  council  are  represented  as 
**  advertised,"  "  as  well  by  divers  supplications  and  pitiful 
complaints  of  the  king's  poor  subjects,  as  also  by  other 
wiae  and  discreet  men,  having  care  of  the  good  order  of 
the  realm,  that  of  late,  by  the  enclosing  of  lands  and 
arable  grounds  in  divers  and  sundry  places  of  the  realm, 
many  had  been  driven  to  extreme  poverty,  and  compelled 
to  leave  the  places  where  they  tcere  horn,  and  seek  their  Icings 
in  other  countries  with  great  misery  and  poverty,  insomuch, 
as  in  past  times,  where  ten,  twenty,  yea,  in  some  places, 
one  hundred  or  two  hundred  Christian  people  have  been 
inhabiting  •  •  .  now  there  is  nothing  but  sheep  and  btdlocks; 
all  that  land  was  tilled  and  occupied  by  so  many  men  .  .  . 
is  now  gotten,  by  insatiable  greediness  of  men,  into  one 
or  two  men's  hands,  and  scarcely  upon  by  one  poor  shep- 
herd, so  that  the  realm  is  thereby  brought  into  marvel- 
lous desolation,  houses  decayed,  parishes  diminished,  the 
force  of  the  realm  weakened,  and  Christian  people,  by  the 
greedy  covetousness  of  some  men,  eaten  and  devoured  of 
brute  beasts,  and  driven  from  their  houses  by  sheep  and 
bnUocks."*  The  proclamation  proceeds  in  this  strain, 
every  word  of  which  might  be  taken  to  apply  to  Ireland 
every  year  these  twenty-two  years ;  but  still  no  proclama- 
tion to  prevent "  depopulation,"  and  the  "  bringing  arable 
ground  into  pasture'*  with  us.  On  the  contrary,  the  in- 
huxnany  and  no  less  inhuman  than  impolitic,  process  of 
''dealing''  Ireland  has  been  conducted  with  the  full 
sanction  of  statute  law,  by  its  operation,  and  with  the 

♦  Strype,  ibid,,  p.  350. 
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appronng  patronage  of  our  chief  men  in  power.  When 
a  lord  lieutenant  publicly  boasts,  at  a  sheep  and  bullock 
show,  that  Ireland  is  destined  to  be  (only)  the  fruitful 
mother  of  flocks  and  herds,  what  more  does  he  mean  but 
that  "  Christian  people"  (though  mere  Papists)  should  be 
"  eaten  and  devoured  of  brute  beasts,  and  driven  from 
their  houses  by  sheep  and  bullocks  T' 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  conveyed  in  the  com- 
mission accompanying  the  above  proclamation,  John 
Hales,  one  of  the  commissioners,  after  deploring  "  the 
wonderful  diminution  of  the  king's  subjects,  as  those 
can  well  declare  that  confer  the  new  books  of  musters 
with  the  old  or  with  the  chroniclers,"  and  "  that  there 
should  be  so  little  charity  among  men,"  and  "  that  one 
Englishman  (Irishman  now)  should  be  set  to  destroy  his 
countrymen,"  denounces  the  "  unsatiably  greedy"  con- 
solidators  in  the  words  of  the  prophet :  "  Wo  be. unto 
you  that  cannot  be  contented  that  other  men  should  live 
with  you,  but  put  men  from  their  livings,  join  house  to 
house  and  field  to  field.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Think 
ye  to  live  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  1  No,  no,  the 
people  be  mine,  I  have  a  care  and  respect  for  them  ;  I 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  devoured  at  your  hands.  .  .  . 
I  am  their  defender ;  I  am  their  ayder ;  asd  I  will  not 
suffer  them  to  perish."* 

Still,  and  ever  in  vain.  ''Insatiable  covetousness " 
proved  too  stubborn  to  bend  before  royal  proclamations 
and  commissions,  or  the  prophetic  warnings  of  charity. 
Proclamation  succeeded  proclamation,  sermon  followed 
sermon,  the  press  sent  out  book  after  book,  yet  "  the 
insatiable  greed  of  men"  prevailed.  "We  are  com- 
manded," says  one  of  the  contemporary  authors,  "  to  love 
God  above  all  things,  and  our  neighbours  as  ourselves, 

♦  Stiype,  ibid. 
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while  we  put  ihem  oat  of  their  houses,  and  lay  their 

goods  in  the  street Who,  in  these  days,  are  such 

<q>pre8Bor8,  such  graziers  (turning  arahle  land  to  pasture), 
such  shepherds  (keeping  sheep  instead  of  ploughing,  for 
setting  poor  men  on  work),  such  enhancers  of  rents,  such 
takers  of  incomes,  as  are  those  which  profess  the  gospel. 
Would  to  God  that,  in  these  days,  men  would  be  as  careful 
for  their  poor  brethren  as  they  are  for  their  dogs."* 
Yes,  while  they  were  burning  the  Pope  in  effigy,  for  God 
and  gospel's  sake,  they  were  starving  their  brethren  to 
death,  and  at  the  same  time  pampering  their  dogs — ^for 
the  sake  of  self. 

Another  author  of  the  day,  Robert  Crowley,  pub- 
lidied  ''An  information  and  petition  against  the  op- 
pressors of  the  poor  commons  of  this  realm."  "  A  man 
of  letters,''  says  Strype,  '*  and  bred  up  in  Oxford,  an 
earnest  professor  of  religion,  and  who,  a  year  or  two 
after  this,  received  orders  from  Bishop  Bidley."t  He 
sets  out  with  a  profound  maxim,  which  forms  the  key- 
stone of  the  entire  structure  of  landed  possession,  that 
the  **  possessioners"  are  not  the  lords  or  owners,  but  the 
stewards  of  the  soil  ''If  the  possessioners,"  says  he, 
"  would  consider  themselves  to  be  but  stuardes  and  not 
lordes  over  their  possessions,  this  oppression  would  be  soon 
redressed ;  but  so  long  as  this  persuasion  taketh  in  their 
minds — '  It  is  mine  owne;  who  shall  wame  me  to  do  with 
myne  owne  as  meselfe  lysteth  V — it  shall  not  be  possible 
to  have  any  redress  at  alL"  Words  of  profound  wisdom, 
and  prophetic  of  the  language  and  only  argument 
employed  by  the  Irish  "oppressors"  of  this  very  day. 
So  far,  indeed,  do  our  modern  scourges  carry  their 
notions  of  altum  dominium  over  their  "property,"  that 
they — ^mauy  of  them — deny  the  competency  even  of  the 

•  Sfcrype,  ii.,  228.  t  Tb.  ii.,  217. 
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legislatiirei  so  mnch  as  to  prescribe  rnles  for  its  manage- 
znent^    Bights  alone  they  claim,  duty  thej  ignore. 

Bat  good  Sobert  Crowley,  the  Protestant  Levite,  pro- 
ceeds just  in  the  same  strain  and  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment adopted  fifty  years  before  him  by  John  Eous,  the 
good  old  monk  of  Warwick : — 

**For  if  I  may  do  with  myne  owne  as  me  lysteth,  then 
may  I  suffer  my  brother,  his  wife  and  his  children,  to 
lye  in  the  strete,  except  he  wiU  give  me  more  rerU  for  myne 
house  than  ever  he  shall  be  able  to  pay;  then  may  I  take 
his  goods  for  that  he  oweth  me,  and  keep  his  body  in 
prison,  turning  out  his  wife  and  children  to  perishe,  if 
Gk>d  will  not  move  some  man's  harte  to  pittie  them,  and 
yet  keep  my  coffers  full  of  gold  and  silver.  If  there  were 
NO  Gk)D,  then  would  I  think  it  lawful  for  men  to  use  their 
possessions  as  they  lyste ;  or  if  God  would  not  require  an 
aeeount  of  us  for  the  bestowing  of  them,  I  would  not  greatly 
gainsay  if  they  took  their  pleasure  of  them  whylse  they 
Ure  here.  But,  forasmu(A  as  we  have  Ood,  and  He  hath 
declared  unto  us  by  the  Scriptures  that  he  hath  made  the 
possdkioners  but  stuardes  of  his  ryches,  ^d  that  he  will 
holde  streight  accompt  with  them  for  the  occupying  and 
bestowing  of  them,  I  think  that  no  Christian  ears  can 

abide  to  hear  that  more  than  Turkish  opinion 

Behold,  you  engrossers  of  fermes  and  tenements,  the 
terrible  threatenings  of  God,  whose  wrath  you  cannot 
escape."  How  the  engrossers  must  have  laughed  at  his 
pious  Christian  warnings  I  But  he  proceeds  :  "  The  voice 
of  the  poor  (whom  you  have,  with  money,  thrust  out  of 
house  and  home)  is  well  accepted  in  the  ear  of  the  Lord, 

and  hath  stirred  up  his  wrath  against  yon And 

doubt  not  ye,  you  lease-mongers,  that  take  groundes  by 
lease  to  the  extente,  to  let  them  again  for  douhle  and  tripple  the 
rente,  your  part  is  in  this  plage.  For  wlien  you  have  muU 
iiplied  your  rentes  to  the  highest,  so  that  ye  have  made  all 
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y(mr  UnatUs  poor  slaves,  to  labour  and  toyle,  and  bring  to 
you  aU  that  may  he  plowen  arid  digged  otd  of  your  groundeSy 
then  shall  death  suddenly  strike  you ;  then  shall  yonr 
oonseience  pricke  you ;  then  shall  you  think,  with  des- 
perate Gain,  that  your  sin  is  greater  than  that  it  may  be 
foigiven.  For  your  own  conscience  shall  judge  you 
worthy  no  mercy,  because  you  have  showed  no  mercy."* 

Here  I  must  say  the  Christian,  conscientious  author 
seems  to  have  labored  under  a  very  erroneous  impres- 
gion,  and  to  have  assumed,  without  grounds,  that  these 
monsters  were  capable  of  feeling  any  the  smallest 
twitches  of  conscience.  Eather,  like  Pharaoh,  their  heart 
was  hardened,  and  their  eyes  blindfolded  to  the  last,  in 
Tery  punishment  of  their  unchristian  obduracy  in  the 
paths  of  oppression.  Talk,  indeed,  of  a  conscience  in  an 
Irish  exterminator,  or  an  Irish  land-jobbing  company  of 
the  present  day ! ! 

We  may,  however,  peruse  him  a  little  longer :  "  The 
same  measure  that  you  have  made  to  others,  shall  now 
be  made  to  you.  You  have  showed  no  mercy — ^how  can 
you  then  look  for  mercy  ?  .  .  .  God  hath  not  sette  you 
to  survey  his  lands,  but  to  play  the  stuardes  in  his  house- 
hold of  this  world,  and  to  see  that  your  poor  fellow- 
servants  lack  not  their  necessaries.  .  .  And  if  any  of  them 
perish  thorowe  your  default,  knowe,  then,  for  certeintye, 
that  the  bloud  of  them  shall  be  required  at  your  hands. 
If  the  impotent  creatures  perish  for  lack  of  necessaries,  YOU 
ABB  THE  MUKDEREHS;  for  you  have  their  inheritance,  and 
do  not  minister  unto  them."  A  good  many  years  ago,  I^ 
tooy  before  I  ever  read  this  passage,  arraigned  the  exter- 
minators and  consolidators  of  Ireland  as  "  murderers." 

**  If  the  sturdy  fall  to  stealing,  robbing,  and  revering, 
then  you  are  the  causers  thereof;  for  you  dig  in,  inclose, 
and  withhold  from  them  the  earth,  out  0/ which  they  should 

*  Strype,  tJid: 


^ 
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dig  and  plough  their  living.  For,  as  the  Psalmist  says, 
*  All  the  heaven  is  the  Lord's,  bat  as  for  the  earth,  he 
hath  given  it  to  the  children  of  men.'  •  .  .  What  a  sea  of 
mischifes  hath  flowed  out  of  this  more  than  Turkish 
tjrannie  f  And  he  concludes :  **  If  you  let  those  things 
pass  and  regarde  them  not,  be  ye  sure  the  Lord  shall  con- 
found your  wisdome.  Invent,  decree,  establish,  and 
authorize  what  you  can,  all  shall  come  to  nought.  The 
ways  that  you  shall  invent  to  establish  unitie  and  concord 
shall  be  the  occasions  of  discord.  The  things  whereby 
you  shall  think  to  win  praise  through  all  the  world  shall 
toume  to  your  utter  shame,  and  the  ways  you  shall  in- 
vent to  establish  a  kingdom  shall  be  the  utter  subversion 
of  the  same."  * 

This,  no  doubt,  is  quaint  language  enough,  but  it  is 
the  language  of  nature.  ''If  there  were  no  God'M! 
"  If"  !  I !  indeed.  Then  might  mankind  "  eat  and  drink 
to  day,  for  to-morrow  they  were  not."  And  yet  do  our 
Irish  landlords— many  of  them — all  Christians,  many  of 
my  own  creed— act  the  landlord,  as  "  if  there  were  no 
God,"  "oppressing  the  poor  man,  and  the  weak  of  heart, 
to  put  him  to  death."  t 

Preachers,  pamphleteers,  legislators,  spoke,  wrote,  and 
made  laws  in  vain.  The  auri  sacri  fames  still  prevailed. 
Enclosures  continued  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  evicted  tenantry  rose  en  masse  through- 
out the  country,  but  only,  as  now-a^ays  in  Ireland,  to 
be  put  down  "  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law."  The 
"risings"  in  Cornwall,  Norfolk,  and  Devon,  cost  the 
government  £27,330  7s.  9d.,  with  a  frightful  slaughter 
of  the  outraged  people.  Then,  though  not  so  bad  as 
now,  government  began  to  unravel  the  web  at  the  wrong 
end.     Had  it,  instead  of  hecatombing  the  victims  of 

*  Strype,  ihid.  t  Ps.  cviiL 
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oppression,  simply  decimated  the  oppressors  themselvesy 
all  this  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  had  been  spared. 
Bat,  then  as  now,  governments,  for  the  most  part,  were 
•conducted  not  on  the  principle  of  ''justice  to  all,"  but 
favor  to  few. 

The  Orange,  aye,  and  Whiggish  yell  raised  this  day 
against  Fenians,  was  then  got  up  by  the  land  monopolists 
against  their  victims ;  and  the  Protector  Somerset  was 
arraigned  almost  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  for  not  pro- 
claiming martial  law,  and  issuing  special  commissions 
of  oyer  and  terminer  against  the  ''  wicked  and  foolish 
insurgents."  Arbitrary  as  he  was,  he  had  still  the  heart 
of  an  Englishman,  and,  though  still  with  great  bloodshed, 
he  quelled  the  "  insurrections"  without  infringing  on  the 
constitutions  of  the  realm.* 

Not  so  now  in  Ireland.  Let  a  symptom  of  active 
opposition  to  the  most  galling  oppression  but  appear, 
and,  forthwith,  not  alone  are  all  the  infamous  "arms 
acts,"  "  peace  preservation  acts,"  "  coercion  acts,"  &c.,  &c., 
put  into  active  execution ;  but  the  very  key-stone  of  the 
constitutional  arch  is  torn  away,  and  personal  liberty— 
that  dearest  treasure  of  man — is  left  to  the  mercy  of 
soulless,  imscrupulous  underlings,  catermg  to  the  ambi- 
tion and  prejudices  of  their  not  less  infamous  superiors 
in  office.t 

In  this  very  parish,  a  few  days  ago,  the  house  of  a 
feeble  widow  was  searched  for  arms  by  the  sub-inspector 
of  constabulary,  with  a  posse  of  his  police.  They  found 
there  a  gun — left  in  the  house  for  security,  two  days 
before,  by  the  owner,  who  was  duly  licensed  to  keep  and 

*  Daring  one  of  the  previous  risings,  the  insurgents,  in  the 
midland  and  northern  counties,  carried  a  banner  on  which  was 
painted  a  plough,  with  the  inscription :  "  God  speed  the  plough,*' 
which  circumstance  is  the  origin  of  the  familiar  phrase. 

t  See  Mr.  Butt's  letter  in  Appendix. 
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cany  it ;  and  this  yeiy  day,  as  I  write,  the  widow's  aon, 
Martin  Gibbons,  is  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  a  petty 
sessions'  trial  in  Ballinrobe,  brow-beaten  by  police,  for 
the  temporary  location  of  a  rusty  old  gun  in  his  old 
widow  mother's  house. 

And,  in  Ireland,  we  are  branded  as  "traitors"  if  we, 
as  men,  rebel  against  such  a  degrading  system. 

As  has  been  frequently  remarked,  the  depopulators  of 
Edward's  reign  were  too  powerful  for  both  gospel  and 
king.  As  every  attempt  at  legislation  now-a-days,  in 
favor  or  protection  of  the  Irish  tenant,  is  sure  to  fsdl  in  a 
landlord  legislature,  so  then  the  several  biUs,  introduced 
by  Hales,  were  equally  unsuccessful,  through  the  influence 
of  the  powerful  depopulators.  The  5th  and  6th  Edward 
VI.,  c.  5,  was  the  only  statute  passed,  providing  that,  in 
each  parish,  the  same  extent  of  land  should  be  kept  under 
tillage  as  had  been  since  the  first  year  of  Henry  VHI. — 
the  penalty  being  5s.  an  acre  yearly  for  its  non- 
observance.  Yet,  neither  was  the  land  tilled,  nor  the 
fine  enforced,  and  hence  all  the  disorder  and  insurrec- 
tions that  sprung  up  during  that  and  the  following 
reigiMJ. 

Mendicancy  and  vagabondism  became  the  order  of  the 
day ;  and,  as  the  king  and  parliament  used  their  best 
efforts  to  arrest  the  arm  of  the  depopulator,  so  did  they 
interpose  with  the  most  stringent  and  barbarous  penal- 
ties against  the  wretches  whose  alternative  lay  between 
vagrancy  and  death.  Lingard  thus  pithily  describes 
the  fate  of  the  convicted  mendicant :  "  Whosoever  Eved 
idly  and  loiteringly  for  the  space  of  three  days  came 
under  the  description  of  a  vagabond.  Two  justices  of  the 
peace  might  order  the  letter  Y  to  be  burned  on  his  breast, 
and  adjudge  him  to  serve  the  informer  two  years  as  his 
slave.  His  master  was  bound  to  provide  him  with 
bread,  water,  and  refiise  meat;  might  fix  an  iron  ring 
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round  his  neck,  arm,  or  leg;  and  was  authorized  to  com- 
pel him  to  labor  at  any  work,  however  vile  it  might  be, 
hy  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise.  If  the  slave  absented 
himself  a  fortnight,  the  letter  S  S  was  burned  on  his 
cheek  or  forehead,  and  he  became  a  slave  for  life;  and  if 
he  offended  a  second  time  in  like  manner,  his  flight 
subjected  him  to  the  penalties  of  felony.  Two  years  later 
this  severe  statute  was  repealed."* 

Nearly  fifty  years  later,  the  "sturdy  beggars"  and 
"  vagabonds,"  created  by  depopulation,  were,  by  express 
orders  of  Elizabeth,  executed  by  martial  law.  Had  a 
few  of  their  "  oppressors"  been  so  dealt  with,  or  even 
"  whipped  "  or  "  branded"  for  every  act  of  depopulation, 
most  likely  the  evil  had  never  reached  the  dimensions  it 
possessed  at  the  close  of  her  reign. 

To  proceed  in  the  order  of  time : — In  the  reign  of 
Hilary  another  commission  issued — "for  the  better  habita- 
cion,  restoring,  and  re-edifying  of  the  castelles,  fortresses, 
and  fortelettes,  villages,  and  houses  that  bee  decayed 
within  the  counties  of  Northumberlande,  Cumberlande, 
Westmorelande,  and  the  bishopricke  of  Durham,  for  the 
better  manuring  and  employing  the  groundes  within  the 
same,  and  for  the  more  increase  of  till^ge."t  The  power 
conferred  by  this  parliamentary  commission  was  almost 
unlimited — the  extent  of  territory  alone  bounding  the 
operations  of  the  commissioners ;  but  another  act  ex- 
tended the  power  to  the  entire  kingdom,  confirming, 
as  it  did,  the  4  th  Henry  VII.,  c.  19,  already  referred  to, 
and  embracing  all  houses  decayed  or  ''  to  bee  decayed '' 
having  "  twenty  acres  or  more  to  them  lying  or  belong- 
ing," previously  tilled  or  not;  and  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  investigate  all  violations 

♦  "ffirt.  of  Eng.,"  v.  6,  p.   127   (Dolman,   1855),  in  which 
statutes  are  quoted, 
t  Slid  and  3rd  PhiL  and  Maiy,  c.  1. 
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of  the  said  acfc  of  Henry  YIL,  with  7th  Henry  VIIL,  c  1; 
and  to  inquire  ''  of  all  grounde  in  or  neere  any  come 
fielde  newly  converted  to  the  keeping  of  conies  not  being 
lawful  warren."  The  commissioners  had  full  power  to 
punish  delinquents  in  "  any  of  the  aforesaid  decois  or  de- 
faults, and  their  being  and  continuing  owner, ...  in  such 
sommes  of  money  as  to  suche  commissioners  shall  seem 
reasonable,  for  the  re-edifying  of  suche  decayed  houses, 
and  for  the  converting  of  suche  grounde  so  converted 
from  tillage  to  pasture  into  tillage  again,  and  for  the  di- 
minishing and  destroying  of  conies,  within  suche  con- 
venient times,  and  in  suche  maner  and  fourme  as  to  the 
same  commissioners  shall  seem  mete."*  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  case  in  which  the  original  defaulters 
had  left,  and  the  actual  occupiers,  and  "  all  and  every 
person  having  any  particular  estate  in  the  lands  for  term 
of  life,  years,"  were  to  be  taxed  for  cost  of  rebuilding, 
the  former  being  bound  to  '^  tume  the  land  employed  to 
the  keeping  of  conies  (or  converted  into  pasture),  again 
into  tillage,  or  to  destroy  or  diminish  the  same  conies, 
within  such  time,  and  upon  such  paynes,  as  by  them  shall 
be  limited  and  appointed."  They  were  also  empowered  to 
reduce  the  rents  increased  by  the  conversion  of  the  land 
from  tillage  to  pasture.  "If  the  grounds  to  be  re-converted 
into  tillage  should  be  chargeable  with  any  rent  reserved 
since  the  time  the  said  ground  was  converted  f  i-om  till- 
age to  pasture,  and  which  was  reserved  and  made  greater, 
in  consideration  that  the  same  was  so  converted  iiom 
tillage  into  pasture  or  stored  with  conies,"  the  com- 
missioners might  reduce  "all  suche  rents,  if  they  be  greater 
than  the  ground  turned  into  tillage,  or  by  reason  of  the 
destruction  of  the  conies, .  .  any  writing,  agreement,  or 
promise  whatsoever  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding."! 

*  2nd  and  Srd  PhiL  and  Mary,  c.  1.  t  Sec.  12. 
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This  was  no  small  interference  with  the  "  rights  of 
property*' — a  tax  on  pasture,  a  premium  for  tillage  as  in 
Persia  of  old,  and  a  forced  reduction  of  rent  I  But, 
more  sweeping  still,  the  commissioners  were  empowered 
**  to  demise  and  let  said  house  and  landes  (ten  or  twenty 
acres,  not  let  to  farm  within  two  years),  to  any  person  or 
persons  having  no  other  farm  or  tenements  within  the 
flame  parishe,  nor  having  any  accion  or  suit  at  that  pre- 
sent against  the  owner,  and  requiring  the  same  for  seven 
years  at  the  most,  for  such  reasonable  rent,  and  upon  such 
reasonable  covenantes,  as  the  said  commissioners  shall 
think  mete  for  both  parties."*  The  provisions  of  5th 
and  6th  Edward  VI.,  c.  5,  were  also  repeated,  imposing 
a  fine  of  5s.  for  every  acre  of  land  converted  from  tillage 
to  pasture. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  the  following  verbatim 
firom  the  Dublin  lieview  on  this  subject : — 

''  Severe  as  this  statute  would  now  appear,  it  and  the  5th 
and  6th  Edward  VI.,  c.  5,  were  repealed  by  the  5th  Eliz.,  c, 
2,  as  *  being  in  some  partes  thereof  imperfect,  and  in  some 
places  too  milde  and  gentle,  and  thereby  not  having 
brought,  to  the  decayed  state  of  tillage  and  houses  of 
husbandry,  that  long-looked-for  remedye  which  was  then 
hoped  for.' 

"  This  statute  confirmed  for  ever  the  4th  Henry  VII.,  c. 
19;  7th  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  1 ;  27th  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  22;  and  27th 
Hen.VIII.,c.28,sec.  17and  18;  and  providedthat  all  lands 
tilled  for  four  years  successively,  at  anytime  since  the  20th 
Hen.  VIIL,  should  be  kept  in  tillage  under  a  penalty  of  1  Os. 
an  acre,  to  be  recovered  by  the  next  heir,  the  remainder- 
man, the  lord  in  fee,  or  the  crown,  or  in  default  of  these 
successively,  by  any  one  who  should  sue,  &c.,  &c. :  and 
also,  that  all  lands  converted  into  pasture  between  ann.  7th 

*  2nd  and  3rd  Phil,  and  Mary,  e.  L,  seo.  14.  • 
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and  20th  Hen.  YIII.  should  be  restored  to  tillage  within 
one  year,  and  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed 
from  time  to  time  to  inquire  of  officers,  &c.  By  the  13th 
£liz.,  c.  25,  this  act  was  made  perpetual ;  but  by  the  14th 
Eliz.,  c.  11,  27th  Eliz.,  c.  11,  29th  Eliz.,  c.  25,  Slst 
Eliz.,  c  10,  and  35th  Eliz.,  c.  7,  was  continued  only  to 
che  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament.  This  seemed 
to  be  productive  of  much  mischief,  for,  in  1597-8,  we 
find  two  acts  passed  on  the  subject.  The  first  (39th 
Eliz.,  c.  1)  enacts  that  one-half  of  the  houses  of  husban- 
dry decayed  for  more  than  seven  years,  and  all  those  de- 
cayed within  seven  years,  should  be  rebuilt,  and  forty  or 
twenty  acres  of  land  kid  to  them,  under  a  yearly  penalty 
of  £10  for  not  rebuilding  the  houses,  and  10s.  an  acre  for 
not  *  laying  the  lands  to  them.'  The  second  (39th  Eliz., 
c.  2)  begins  with  the  following  admirable  recital : — 

<'*  Whereas,  the  strengthe  and  florishinge  estate  of 
this  kingdome  hath  bene  always,  and  is,  greatly  upheld 
and  advanced  by  the  maintenance  of  thie  ploughe  and 
tillage,  being  the  occasion  of  the  increase  and  multiplyinge 
of  people,  both  for  service  in  the  wars,  and  in  tymes  of 
peace — ^being  also  a  principal  meane  that  people  are  sett 
on  worke,  and  thereby  withdrawn  from  ydlenesse, 
dnmkenesse,  unlawful  games,  and  all  other  lewd  prac- 
tices and  conditions  of  life ;  and  whereas,  by  the  same 
means  of  tillage  and  husbandrie  the  greater  part  of  the 
subjects  are  preserved  &om  extreme  poverty,  in  a  com- 
petent estate  and  maintenance,  and  means  to  live,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  realme  is  kept  dispersed  and  distributed 
in  manie  handes,  where  yt  is  more  ready  to  answer  all 
necessary  charges  for  the  service  of  the  realme.  And 
whereas,  also,  the  said  husbandrie  and  tillage  is  a  cause 
that  the  realme  doth  more  stand  upon  itselfe,  without 
dependinge  upon  foraigne  countries,  either  for  bringing  in 
of  come  in  time  of  scarcitie,  or  vent  and  utterance  of 
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cmr  commodities,  'beinge  in  over  great  abundance ;  and 
whereas '  (since  the  discontinuance  of  the  husbandry  acts 
in  the  35th  year  of  her  reign)  '  there  have  growne  many 
more  depopulations,  by  turning  tillage  into  pasture,  than 
at  any  time  for  the  like  number  of  years  heretofore,'  the 
penalty  of  turning  tillage  land  into  pasture  is  raised  from 
lOs.  to  208.  per  acre,  recoverable  at  once  by  whosoever 
should  sue  for  it.  By  another  act  of  the  same  session,  the 
-Cth  Eliz.,  c.  2,  was  made  perpetuaL"* 

Stringent  as  were  these  measures,  they  seem  to  have 
borne  little  or  no  fruit  in  their  execution.  The  wealth 
of  the  depopulator,  and  the  corruption  of  the  country 
justices,  counteracted  the  benevolent  aims  of  sovereign 
and  parliament,  and,  with  her  crown,  Elizabeth  be- 
queathed a  legacy  of  discontent  to  the  son  of  her  mur- 
dered rivaL 

In  1601,  the  first  Poor  Law  Act  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing,  for  a  time,  '^  vagabondism,''  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  hangman.  The  several  husbandry  acts, 
however,  already  referred  to,  were,  with  the  exception 
of  25th  Henry  VIII.,  c.  13,  prescribing  limits  to  number 
of  sheep  in  each  one's  possession,  repealed  by  the  21st 
Jacob.  I.,  c  21,  and  this  only  re-opened  the  floodgates  of 
depopulation.  An  author,  calling  himself  E.  P.,  of  Wellsy 
published  a  book,  in  1636,  entitled  ''Depopulation 
arraigned,  convicted,  and  condemned  by  the  lawes  of 
God  and  man ;  a  treatise  necessary  in  these  times"  (and 
these  times  of  ours  no  less) ;  in  which  he  thus  epitomises 
the  general  injuries  caused  by  the  system : — 

'*  Bex  patitur,  patifciir  cleras,  reapublica,  paaper, 
£t  non  xMWBums  depopulator  erit." 

King,  Church,  state,  poor,  all  are  victims ;  and  shall 
not  the  depopulator  himself  suffer  at  alii    ''But,"  con- 

*  Dublin  Review,  voL  ziiL,  pp.  637-8. 
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tinues  R.  P.,  ^'non  passurus  est  depopnlator.  Toa 
have  heard  him  discovered,  described,  arraigned,  and 
convicted,  and,  ere  long,  you  shall  hear  his  sentence. 
Bis  crime  is  no  less  than  high  treason  against  the  Sacred 
Trinity  of  Heaven,  in  compassing  about,  violating,  and 
cancelling  of  that  great  charter  of  *  terram  dedit  filiis 
hominom  ut  operarentur ;'  and  he  must  not  think  that 
such  a  grand  transgression  against  Grod,  the  king,  the 
Church,  the  state,  and  the  poore,  can  be  expiated  by  a 
parlor  sermon  of  a  stipendiary  schoolmaster,  who  must 
soice  doune  under  his  patron's  elbowes ;  tUcus  est,  ne  tan- 
gos ;  he  must  not  touch  this  maladie  for  fear  he  should 
lose  his  salarie."  The  lord  keeper,  Coventry,  in  issuing 
his  instructions  to  the  judges  of  assize  in  1635,  takes 
occasion  to  impress  upon  them,  in  a  special  manner,  the 
necessity  of  the  utmost  care  and  rigor  in  investigating 
all  offences  of  this  kind,  as  being  ''  a  crime  of  a  crying 
nature,  that  barreth  God  of  his  honor  and  the  king  of 

his  subjects Depopulation  being  an  oppression 

of  an  high  nature,  and  commonly  done  by  the  greatest 
persons,  that  keep  the  jurors  under  and  in  awe ;"  in- 
timating that  ''  his  majesty  willeth  that  you  do  not 
cease,  but  inquire  on  still;  for  it  is  his  resolution,  against 
all  opposition,  to  make  all  men  see  he  hath  a  care  of  this 
overspreading  evil,  and  of  the  means  of  his  people,  having 
churches  and  towns  demolished,  and  his  people  eaten  up 
like  bread,  to  satisfy  the  greedy  desires  of  a  few  who  do 
waste  as  profusely  as  they  gather  unconscionably,  and 
bring  unto  Iheir  posterity  that  woe  which  is  pronounced 
against  those  that  May  house  to  house  and  field  to 
field,  to  dwell  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.'  "* 

Accordingly  royal  commissions  issued  next  year  for 
every  shire  in  England,  to  ascertain  ''what  and  how 

•  "State  Triala."  voL  iii.,  832. 
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many  barwaghes,  tounes,  villages,  parishes,  hamlets, 
farmes,  fanne-houses,  or  other  messuages  or  houses,  since 
the  tenth  year  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  have  been 
and  are  now  depopulated,  destroyed,  and  ruinated,  or 
converted  from  the  habitation  of  husbandmen  to  other 
uses;  and  what  lands  and  tenements  have  been  converted 
from  tillage  and  plowing  to  pasture,"  which  "  lands  con- 
verted from  tillage  to  pasture,  aTii  other  unlawful  purposes!^ 
were  to  be  restored  to  tillage,  '^  and  to  admit  of  husband- 
men to  be  tenants  of  those  houses  'pro  ut  hastenus  furi 
consuetum  est."* 

Nor  does  this  commission,  or  series  of  commissions, 
seem  to  have  been  without  fruit,  for  the  same  interesting 
author,  "  R  P.,"  relates  the  following  as  an  instance  of 
the  penalties  which,  even  after  the  repeal  of  the  hus- 
bandry laws,  the  common  law  itself  dealt  out  to  the 
**  vastaior  agrorum ;" — 

"  In  Michaelmas  terme,  10th  Car.,  upon  an  information 
exhibited  by  his  majestie's  attorney-general  against  a 
gentleman  of  note  and  worth,  for  depopulation,  convert- 
ing great  quantities  of  land  into  pasture,  which  formerly 
had  been  arable,  used  to  tillage,  ....  and  suffering 
the  farme-houses  and  their  out-houses  to  bee  ruined 
and  uninhabited,  and  a  water  corn-mill  to  decay  and  go 
to  ruin  ]  for  that  it  appeared,  upon  evident  proofe,  that 
there  were  many  servants  and  people  kept  upon  those 
farms  when  they  were  used  to  tillage,  ....  and  for 
that  the  defendant  had  then  of  late  years  taken  into  his 
owne  occupation  all  the  said  farmes,  and  converted  all 
the  lands  formerly  used  for  tillage  into  pasture,  and  had 
also  depopulated  and  pulled  downe  three  of  the  said 
farme-houses,  and  suffered  the  other  two  to  run  to  ruin, 
and  to  lye  uninhabited Upon  grave  and  deliber- 


•  i( 
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ate  consideration,  the  court  did,  with  a  joynt  consent  and 
opinion,  declare  that  the  defendant  was  clearly  guilty  of 
said  depopulation  and  conversion  of  arable  land  into 
pasture,  before  expressed,  and  that  the  same  offences  were 
punishable  by  the  common  law  of  this  kingdom,  and  fit  to  be 
severely  punished,  the  rather,  for  that  it  was  a  growing 
evil ;  •  •  .  .  therefore  their  lordships  did  think  fit  to 
order,  adjudge,  and  decree*'  that  the  transgressor  should 
be  committed  to  the  Fleet,  pay  a  fine  of  £4000  to  the 
crown,  acknowledge  his  offence  in  open  court  at  the  next 
county  assizes,  pay  £100  to  the  informant,  the  same  to 
the  parish  minister,  £300  to  the  parish  poor,  with  all  the 
costs  of  suit,  besides  repairing  the  houses,  out-houses, 
and  mill,  within  the  space  of  two  years, ''  fit  for  habita- 
tion and  use,  as  they  were  before,"  and  restore  the  farms 
to  the  farm-houses  again, ''  and  let  and  demise  the  same 
severall  farmes  to  severall  tenants  for  reasonable  rents, 
such  as  the  country  would  afford/^  "  and  that  all  the  said 
lands  should  be  again  ploughed  up  and  used  to  tillage  as 
formerly  it  had  been."* 

This  was  grappling  with  the  evil  in  real  earnest.  Had 
some  similar  examples  been  made  of  Irish  depopulators, 
these  forty  years  past,  how  different  would  be  the  aspect 
of  the  country  to-day  ! — how  different  the  spirit  of  the 
Irish  race,  dispersed  and  at  home !  It  is  now  a  seething 
cauldron  of  hate  and  disaffection.  Had  the  hand  of  the 
exterminating  angel  been  arrested  at  the  outset,  that 
same  spirit  might  be  one  of  hearty  devotion  to  imperial 
sway  and  fortunes. 

Is  it  now  late]  or  has  the  curse  of  the  reprobate  come 
upon  the  hardened  devastator  ? 

K  Lucan,  and  Sligo,  and  Palmer,  and  Pollock  were 
dealt  with  "  by  her  majesty's  attorney-general,"  as  the 

*  **Depopaktion,*'pw  84a 
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"genOanxn  rf  nccc"  -wts  bx  tl-r  ili=:  li-r  cSxr  of 
Charkiy  wLis  a  cfz^rs-.!  sziriz  Tidi  rtizn  asLOz^  ctit 
inarMffM»d  peopLs  uis  caj.  Ec:  zlj  :  c:die  tie  rexerse. 
Her  majessT's  atM-mrj-rt^^ril  is  ncre  con^enialh" 
employed,  in  strfrir^  ^j  en*!  rrelre  ii.*:i  in  sizie  rart 
of  Irelaiid,  oauiie  Galv^r.  t«>  conxicc  as.  agnri.in 
"tupect''  cf  hs^Tizz  a::ezz:r:c«i  the  life  cf  another 
''great  gmilerrxr,.'  who  ''cLi  as  he  liked  wiih  bis 
own."  Up  to  this,  izs^lL  not  a  breadi  of  censoxe  from 
itlonief -general,  or  anj  other  o£ciaI  of  the  crown,  on  tbo 
"TuUtor  agromm.^  on  that  ^oppresaon  of  a  high  n»- 
tore,  and  commonlr  done  br  the  highest  persons."  de- 
pc^mlation  in  IreLind :  while  even  the  suspicion  of  having 
xeaented  the  *^  oppression  of  a  verr  high  nature,"  entails 
on  the  unhappy,  humble  suspect,  such  an  ordeal  as  Peter 
Banett  ia  passing  through,  just  now,  at  the  hands  of  the 
attornej'genend,  and  as  the  ^'  suspects"  for  the  Hunter 
tngedj  hare  had  to  endure,  of  late,  for  several  weeks. 
In  one  word, ''  crown"  and  "  law,"  legislature  and  execu- 
tive, have  hitherto  acted  the  scandalous  partisan  with  the 
''great  gentleman,"  as  against  the  wretched,  trembling 
tiUers  of  the  soiL  For  all  the  heartburnings  and  conse- 
quent "  outrages"  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the  impelling 
causes  on  the  other,  the  government  of  the  country  alone 
18  responsible.  Will  the  present  administration  act  up  to 
its  professions,  and  by  one  decisive  stroke,  not,  indeed, 
make  atonement  for  the  past — ^for  this  the  fee-simple  of 
Ireland  would  not  effect — but  make  a  recurrence  of  its 
dismal  agrarian  history  in  this  unhappy  country  for  ever 
impossible  1    Time  will  soon  telL 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


JUDEJL — PERSIA. — CHINA. — GREECE. 


*'  And  JadA  and  Imel  dwelt  without  any  fear,  every  one  under  his  rine  and 
under  his  fig  tree,  from  Dan  to  Bersabee,  all  the  days  of  Solomon. 

*'  And  Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  chariot  horses,  and  twelve  thousand 
'or  the  saddle.**->IIL  Kingt,  yi.,  25-26. 


The  above  must  famish  us  with  an  idea  of,  at  once, 
the  immense  wealth  and  population  and  security  of 
tenure  in  the  old  land  of  Judea,  previous  to  the  schism  of 
Israel  Indeed,  we  are  positively  informed  that  "  Juda 
and  Israel  were  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  in 
multitude,  eating  and  drinking,  and  rejoicing."*  While  the 
description  of  his  menage,  being  "the  provision  of  Solo- 
mon for  each  day, .  .  .  thirty  measures  of  flour,  and  three 
score  measures  of  meal,  ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  out  of 
the  pasture^  and  a  hundred  rams,  besides  venison  and 
harts,  roes  and  fatted  cows,"t  can  only  farther  enhance 
our  estimate  at  once  of  the  population  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  in  that  distant  day.  For  eighteen  hundred 
years  that  teeming  country  has  been  a  wilderness. 

**The  area  of  Judea,"  says  Sadlier,  "reduced  into  English 
acres  and  divided  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  all  of 
whom  were  agricultural,  will  fully  prove  the  early  practice 
and  the  wonderful  effects  of  minute  cultivation.  If  this 
appeal  be  disallowed,  the  same  facts  relative  to  the  prin- 


♦  Vv.  20. 
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dpal  Grecian  states  will  afford  the  same  demonstration."* 
This  was  written  of  the  Judea  and  Greece  that  passed 
the  era  of  depopulation  and  latiiundism ;  we  shall  see  to 
what  both  countries  were  reduced. 

The  sacred  volume  informs  us,  in  several  parts,  that  the 
"promised  land"  was  "divided  by  lot*'  "among  the  chil- 
dren of  IsraeL"t  So  that  the  humblest  individual  in  each 
tribe  had  as  good  a  right  to  "  dwell  in  the  land  "  and 
"eat  of  the  fruit  thereof"  as  its  highest  "prince"  and 
"  ancient."  In  lieu  of  land,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  allotted 
tithes  from  the  others.  Josephus  gives  us  a  description  of 
this  "  allotment "  which  I  consider  worth  transcribing,  as 
furnishing  a  useful  lesson  to  the  land-surveyors  and 
"  stripe  "-makers  of  the  present  day,  the  National  Building 
and  Land  Li vestment  Company  not  excepted  : — 

"  Ab  also  he  (Joshua)  thought  it  reasonable  that  they 
should  choose  one  man  out  of  every  tribe,  and  he  such  as 
had  the  testimony  of  extraordinary  virtue,  who  should 
measure  the  land  faithfully,  and,  without  any  fallacy  or 
deceit,  should  inform  them  of  its  real  magnitude. 

"  Now,  Joshua,  when  he  had  spoken  to  them,  found  that 
the  MULTITUDE  approved  of  his  proposal;  so  he  sent  men 
to  measure  their  country,  and  sent  with  them  some 
geometricians,  who  could  not  easily  fail  of  knowing  the 
truth,  on  account  of  their  skill  in  that  art  He  also  gave 
them  charge  to  estimate  the  measure  of  that  part  of  the 
land  that  was  most  fruitful,  and  what  was  not  so  good : 
for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  one  may 
see  laige  plains,  and  such  as  are  exceedingly  fit  to  produce 
fruit,  which,  yet,  if  they  were  compared  with  other  parts 
of  the  country,  might  be  reckoned  exceedingly  fruitful, 
yet,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  fields  about  Jericho  and 


♦  Sadlier,  107,  referring  to  Boerkle'a  "Athens,"  voL  ii.,  p.  24a 
t  Numbers  xzxiv.,  zxxvl,  Jome,  xiil,  and  foil. 
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to  those  that  belong  to  Jerusalem,  will  appear  to  be  of  no 
account  at  all;  and,  although  it  so  falls  out  thai  these  people 
have  but  a  very  little  of  this  sort  of  land,  and  it  is  for  the 
main  mountainous  also,  yet  does  it  not  come  behind  other 
parts  on  account  of  its  exceeding  goodness  and  beauty ; 
for  which  reason  Joshua  thought  that  the  lands  for  the 
tribes  ought  to  be  decided  by  estimation  of  its  goodness, 
it  often  happening  that  one  acre  of  some  sort  of  land  was 
equivalent  to  a  thousand  other  acres. . .  • 

**  And  Joshua  took  both  Eleazer  and  the  senate,  and 
with  them  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  and  distributed  the 
land  to  the  nine  tribes  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
according  to  the  largeness  of  each  tribe ;  so  when  he  had 
cast  lots,  Judah  had  assigned  him  by  ht^'  &c.* 

Thus  it  appears  that  at  the  original  partition  of  Canaan 
among  the  chosen  people  each  had  but ''  very  little  of  this 
Bort  of  land  /'  and  the  same  author  informs  us  that  in  due 
time  the  tribes  '^  left  off,  the  one  to  kill,  and  the  other  to 
expose  himself  to  danger,  BXi^had  time  to  /t7Uhe  ground." 
They  "applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  which  producing  them  great  plenty  and  riches, 
they  n^lected  the  regular  disposition  of  their  settlement, 
and  indulged  themselves  in  luxury  and  pleasures.''! 

They  violated  the  following  ordinance,  as  given  by 
Josephus  from  the  Talmud,  and  corresponding  in  sub- 
stance with  the  injunctions  of  Holy  Writ,  and  they  paid 
the  penalty : — 

**  Let  it  not  be  esteemed  lawful  to  remove  boundaries, 
neither  your  own  nor  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace. 
Have  a  care  you  do  not  take  those  landmarks  away  which 
are,  as  it  were,  a  divine  and  unshaken  limitation  of  rights 
made  by  God  himself,  to  last  for  ever,  since  this  going 
beyond  limits,  and  gaining  ground  on  others,  is  the  occa- 

♦  «*  Hist.  Antiq.  Jews,"  b.  v.  flhid. 
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sion  of  wars  and  seditions  (''agrarian  outrages");  for 
those  that  remove  boundaries  are  not  far  ofif  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  laws."* 

The  stiff-necked  race  did,  in  course  of  time,  begin  to 
change  landmarks,  and  ''woe"  was  their  retribution. 
"  Woe  to  you,"  warned  the  sublime  prophet  Isaias, "  that 
join  house  to  house  and  add  field  to  field,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  place.  Shall  you  alone  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth  ?  Those  things  are  in  my  ear,  saith  the  liord 
of  Hosts,  unless  many  great  and  fair  houses  become 
desolate.  For  ten  acres  of  vineyard  shall  yield  one 
little  measure,  and  thirty  bushels  of  seed  shall  yield 
three."t  Thus  is  the  crime  of  consolidation  and  its 
punishment,  sterility,  brought  together  before  our  eyes, 
again  illustrating  the  truth  that — 

'*  Nulla  unqoam  lex  justior, 
Quam  artifices  necis  arte  perire  sua." 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  expiation  of  agrarian 
monopoly  than  barrenness  of  the  monopolized  soil ;  and 
barrenness  with  a  vengeance  came  upon  the  land. 

**  As  for  my  people,  their  oppressors  have  stripped 

them,  and  women  have  ruled  over  them. The 

Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  ancients  of  his 
people  and  its  princes ;  for  you  have  devoured  the  vineyard^ 
and  the  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your  havds^X  For  which  he 
threatens  in  no  idle  words :  "  I  will  take  away  the 
hedge  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  wasted ;  I  will  break  down 
the  wall  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  trodden  down.  And  I 
will  make  it  desolate ;  it  shall  not  be  pruned^  and  it 
shall  not  be  digged ;  but  briars  and  thorns  shall  come  up; 
and  I  will  command  the  clouds  to  rain  no  more  upon 

♦  "  Antiq.,"  b.  iv.  p.  77.  T  /««.  v.  %  9,  la 

X  Ibid,  iii  12, 14. 
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it/'*  And  this  visitation  came  no  less  on  the  material 
field  than  on  "  the  house  of  Israel."  For  the  "  princes  " 
continued  to  be  '' faithless,  companions  of  thieves,  to 
love  bribes,  to  run  after  rewards,  to  judge  not  for  the 
fatherless,"  or  to  Usten  to  "  the  widow's  cause,"  "  until 
the  cities  were  wasted  without  inhabitants,  and  the 
houses  without  man,  and  the  land  left  desolate,**f 

I  make  these  references  not  in  the  spirit  of  fanaticism, 
or  prophet  or  Savonarola-like  threat,  holding  out  the  fear 
of  similar  chastisements  from  above  to  the  Irish  great 
ones  of  the  present  day.  Believing,  with  an  undoubting 
belief,  that  the  same  unsleeping  eye  of  Providence,  which 
watched  the  ill-doings  of  the  "  stiff-necked "  race,  is  no 
less  vi^ant  to-day  than  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago — 
for  with  it  there  was  no  yesterday,  there  will  be  no  to- 
morrow— I  am  no  less  satisfied  of  the  ridicule  and  scorn 
with  which  any  appeal  to  a  sense  of  the  supernatural,  or 
a  dread  of  its  visitations,  would  be  received  by  the  mat- 
ter and  mammon-seeking  "  princes  and  ancients  "  of  the 
present  age.  Yet,  nothing  the  less,  "  sin  will  be  added 
to  sin,"  and  even  the  "  sin  (not)  atoned  for  will  be  for- 
gotten," until  the  cup  of  guilt  be  filled,  and  then  *^  Mine 
is  revenge,  I  shall  repay." 

If  there  is  a  Providence  above — as  there  is — the  un- 
ezpiated  and  yet  accumulating  sins  of  English  law-makers 
and  Irish  landlords  will  yet,  without  any  special  super- 
natural intervention,  but  by  the  simple  operation  of 
second  and  natural  causes,  bring  with  them  their  merited 
chastisement. 

I  say  "  English  law-makers,"  for,  if  the  prophet  de- 
nounces woe  on  those  ''who  add  house  to  house  and 
field  to  field,"  he  no  less  solemnly  proclaims  it  to  the 
"  makers  of  wicked  laws :" — 

•  /to.  V.  5,  e.  t  Ibid.  L  23,  vi  IL 
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«  Woe  to  them  that  make  wicked  laws,  and,  when 
they  write,  write  injustice. 

'^  To  oppress  the  poor  in  judgment,  and  to  do  violence 
to  the  cause  of  the  humble  of  my  people,  that  widows 
might  be  their  prey,  and  that  they  might  rob  the  father- 
less."* 

God  forbid,  however,  that  it  should  be  as  with  Judea, 
that  "  every  place  where  there  were  a  thousand  vines,  at 
a  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  shall  become  thorns  and 
briars;  ...  for  briars  and  thorns  shall  be  in  all  the 
land ;  but  as  for  the  hills  that  shall  be  raked  with  a  rake, 
the  fear  of  thorns  and  briars  shall  not  come  thither, 
but  they  shall  be  for  the  ox  to  feed  on,  and  for  the  lesser 
cattle  to  tread  upon.f 


Sinbe  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  very  interesting  letter  on 
the  "  IiiBh  and  Israelitish  Land-l&ws  "  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Irish  Timest  in  which  the  writer  shows  that  the  only  '*  rent"  paid 
in  Judea  was  the  tithes  or  tenth  part  of  the  produce  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi  in  lien  of  land.  Bat  tins  oould  hardly  be  caUed 
**  rent''  at  all,  inasmuch  as  every  twelfth  acre  was  a  kind  of  toll, 
superadded  to  the  share  of  each  tribe,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Levitical  tribe  from  agrarian  occupations. 

The  letter  may  be  found  in  the  Api)endiz. 


*  /«a.  X.  1  and  2. 


t  Ibid,  vil  23,  24^  25. 
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THE  OLD  FEBSIAN  MONARCHT. 

One  of  the  greatest  names  among  the  legislators,  no 
less  than  the  conquerors,  of  antiquity,  is  Cyrus.  Having 
amalgamated  under  his  single  sceptre  the  kingdoms  of 
Medea,  Assyria,  Lydia,  and  Persia  proper,  he  at  once 
set  about  goyeming  his  vast  empire  according  to  the 
laws  of  reason  and  common  sense ;  and  to  agriculture 
he  specially  applied  himself.  The  author  of  a  very  in- 
structive book,  entitled,  '^  L'Esprit  de  L'Histoire,"  thus 
refers  to  the  subject : — 

'' L'agriculture  etait  particulierement  honor^e.  L'ad- 
ministration  ne  croyoit  pas  qu'il  y  eut  des  details 
indignes  de  son  attention.  Le  gouvemeur  de  la  province 
la  mieux  cultiv^e  obtinoit  le  plus  de  grace.  C'est  encore 
aujourdhuit  la  mSme  chose  dans  la  Chine.  Cyrus  le 
Jeune  encourageoit  Tagriculture  par  son  example;  et 
la  plus  grande  fete  du  peuple  Chinois  est  le  jour  ou  son 
empereur  met  luimdme  la  main  a  la  charrue.''* 

Thus,  as  in  modem  China,  so  in  ancient  Persia,  agri- 
culture was  held  in  special  estimation.  "  The  governors 
of  the  best  cultivated  provinces  obtained  special  rewards.** 
No  latifundism,  no  "  consolidation,"  no  substitution  of 
beast  for  man,  could  have  obtained  there.  And  yet, 
we  boast  of  "progress" — the  progress  of  the  few  in 
opulence  and  luxury,  of  the  many  in  misery  and 
despair. 

*  '*  Speciiil  honor  was  paid  to  agricaltare.  The  government 
did  not  think  any  detail  thereof  beneath  its  attention.  The 
governor  of  the  best  cultivated  province  was  held  highest  in 
favor.  It  is  just  the  same  in  China.  Cyrus  the  Younger  en- 
couraged agriculture  by  his  example ;  and  the  greatest  feast  of 
the  Chinese  people  is  the  day  on  which  their  £mperor  puts  himself 
his  hand  to  the  plough."—"  Esprit  de  THistoire,"  voL  i,  p.  101. 
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OBEECS. 

To  como  nearer  to  modem,  thoagh  yet  very  ancient 
times,  I  can  do  nothing  better  than  quote  from  Thorn- 
ton's ''  Plea  for  Peasant  Proprietors/'  in  his  references 
to  Greece  and  Borne.     Of  the  former  he  writes : — 

"  A  very  brief  reference  to  Greece,"  writes  he,  ^  will 
suffice  to  show  that  her  small  proprietors  of  the  heroic 
and  republican  periods  never  multiplied  into  a  swarm  of 
paupers.  Polybius  remarked  that,  in  his  time,  though 
one  of  comparative  prosperity,  afflicted  neither  by  wars 
nor  epidemic  diseases,  population  was  fast  diminishing, 
so  that  houses  were  left  empty,  and  cities  resembled 
abandoned  hives.  Strabo,  who  visited  Greece  about  a 
century  after  its  incorporation  with  the  Soman  empire, 
was  surprised  at  nothing  so  much  as  the  scarcity  of  in- 
habitants. Messenia  was,  for  the  most  part,  deserted. 
Laconia  contained  but  thirty  of  the  hundred  small 
towns  for  which  it  had  once  been  celebrated.  Arcadia^ 
Oetolia,  and  Acarnania  were  solitudes.  Of  the  towns 
of  Doris  and  of  the  Aenians  scarcely  a  trace  was  left. 
Of  all,  save  three,  of  the  Boeotian  cities,  nothing 
remained  but  ruins  and  names.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
according  to  Plutarch,  the  whole  of  Greece  could  not 
furnish  more  than  three  thousand  heavy  armed  men, 
the  number  raised  by  Megara  alone  for  the  Persian  wars. 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  adopting,  in  part,  the  opinion  of  Poly- 
bius, attributes  this  remarkable  depopulation  to  uni- 
versal luxury  and  depravity  of  morals ;  but  these  are 
plagues  which  seldom  extend  beyond  the  wealthy  class 
and  inhabitants  of  cities.  A  better  explanation  is 
afforded  by  what  Strabo  says  of  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty in  few  hands.    '  The  whole  island  of  Cephalonia 
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formed  but  a  single  estate ;  and  in  continental  Greece 
scarcely  any  land  was  in  tillage,  almost  the  whole  being 
occupied  by  vast  sheep-walks  or  by  pastures  for  cattle 
and  horses.  Desolation  had  evidently  run  the  same 
course  in  Greece  as  in  Italy — ^many  small  farms  had 
been  united  to  form  a  few  enormous  estates.  The  new  land- 
lords had  expelled  the  remains  of  the  ancient  peasantry, 
and,  having  cleared  their  domains  of  men,  had  supplied 
iheir  place  with  herds  and  beasts.'  Modem  Highland 
lairds,"  continues  Thornton,  ''  may,  perhaps,  be  glad  to 
learn  that  their  own  clearances  can  be  justified  by  such 
illustrious  precedents.*'*  For  "  Highland  lairds,"  write 
Irish  landlords,  and  the  picture  of  Grecian  desolation  of 
two  thousand  years  ago  is  drawn  this  day  in  Ireland. 

Thus  do  we  find  that  singular  law  uniformly  asserting 
its  supremacy  at  all  times,  in  every  clime  and  place,  that 
co-existent  with  minute  or  moderate  cultivation,  with 
a  fair  partition  of  the  land  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  thoroughly  secured  to  them  by  an  equitable 
tenure,  did  plenty  and  happiness  reign  among  the 
people,  and  virtue  and  power  in  the  state.  Consequent 
on  their  being  supplanted  by  consolidation,  came  vice, 
misery,  and  individual  and  national  ruin. 


•  "A  Plea  for  Peasant  Proprietors,"  Ac,  p.  74,  1848. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

ANCIENT  ITALY. 


*'  Modnm  agri  imprimis  senraDdnm  putavere  antiqal,  qnlppo  ita  cenfebant 
tatlna  esae  minna  serere  et  melioa  arare.**~P/iny,  **  JITai.  BULt**  b.  xviiL,  c.  7.* 


Passing  from  Greece  to  Italy,  we  find  a  parallel  state  of 
things — ^an  original  mediocrity  of  territorial  possessions 
with  comfort,  happiness,  and  national  prosperity ;  Jo/t- 
fundism,  with  all  the  vices  of  exorbitant  wealth  in  its 
train. 

So  far  from  being  ashamed  of  the  plough,  it  was  their 
chief  occupation,  and  the  pride  no  less  of  the  patrician 
than  of  the  plebeian,  so  that  they  could  all  be  truly  desig- 
nated in  the  words  of  Horace  : — 

•*  Agricolae  priaci  fortes  parvoqae  beati,"t 

"Brave  old  husbandmen,  whose  wants  were  few"— 
until  empire  brought  luxury,  and  luxury  brought  empire 
to  ruin. 

The  following  pithy  description,  borrowed  from  an 
interesting  and  instructive  little  work,  entitled  ''  Manners 
of  the  Romans,"  is  well  worth  reproduction : — 

"  Rome,  therefore,  convulsed  in  turns  by  internal  dis- 
cord and  foreign  hostility,  only  enjoyed  repose  at  intervals. 

*  **The  ancieDts  considered  it  best  to  have  moderate  farms  j  for 
they  thus  thought  it  better  to  sow  less  and  till  better.'' 
t  "  Epist,"  b.  il,  Ep.  1,  line  139. 
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This  leisure  toas  devoted  to  agricuUure,  in  which  all  classes 
were  then  equally  occupied ;  and  the  patrician  and  ple- 
beian orders,  so  distinct  in  the  city,  were  confounded  in 
the  country,  in  the  common  avocations  of  husbandry. 
The  first  magistrates  and  the  greatest  generals  were 
engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field ;  and  the  same  hand 
which  directed  the  plough  was  often  chosen  to  guide  the 
helm  of  state,  or  to  wield  the  truncheon  of  its  armies. 
History  presents  us  with  many  such  examples,  not  only 
in  the  infancy  of  the  commonwealth,  but  even  in  those 
more  flourishing  times,  when  the  Bomans,  already  mas- 
ters of  all  Italy,  had  extended  their  empire  beyond  the 
seas.  Quintus  Cincinnatus,  who  was  found  at  work  in 
his  field  by  those  who  went  to  announce  to  him  his 
appointment  to  the  dictatorship,  is  not  a  singular  example. 
M.  Curius,  after  having  conquered  the  Sabines  and  the 
Samnites,  and  after  having  driven  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy, 
possessed  only  a  small  farm,  which  he  cultivated  himsel£ 
Cato  the  censor,  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  manners 
and  the  elevation  of  mind  of  its  master,  accepted  him  as 
his  model,  and,  applying  himself  to  agriculture — on  which 
he  has  left  some  treatises — did  not  disdain  to  work  with 
his  slaves,  nor,  when  their  toil  was  over,  to  partake  of 
their  coarse  fare.  And  Scipio  Africanus,  after  he  had 
signalized  himself  by  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Carthagenian  generals,  after  having  conquered  Hannibal 
and  rendered  Carthage  tributary  to  Eome,  retired  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  garden. 

"  Far  from  considering  themselves  degraded  by  these 
rustic  labors,  the  senators  were  almost  constantly  occu- 
pied in  them ;  and  the  custom  of  residing  on  their  estates 
was  so  general  that  there  was  a  regular  establishment  of 
couriers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  them  when  any 
extraordinary  business  required  their  attendance  in  the 
senate.     This  general  attention  to  husbandry  was  then, 
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indeed,  as  much  the  effect  of  necessity  as  choice ;  for,  the 
lands  of  the  commonwealth  having  been  divided  in  equal 
and  very  minute  portions  among  all  its  subjectSi 
(citizens ))  each  was  obliged  to  labor  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence, and  a  long  time  elapsed  ere  the  introduction 
of  commerce,  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  wealth, 
enabled  individuals  to  purchase  the  estates  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  to  obtain  a  revenue  from  the  rent 
of  land,  rather  than  from  its  cultivation. 

''Thus,  in  the  early  and  the  happiest  period  of  the  re- 
public, the  Bomans  were  all,  except  the  lowest  arti- 
zans,  at  once  agriculturists  and  soldiers;  and  though 
for  the  most  part  residing  always  in  the  country,  yet 
being  denizens  of  Some,  they  were  considered  as  citi- 
zens, and  were  addressed  under  the  common  name  of 

By  degrees,  however,  this  simple  and  happy  state  of 
things  gave  way  to  ambition,  and  a  spirit  of  individual 
aggrandisement,  regardless  of  national  interests  and  fiEime. 
The  evil  genius  of  consolidation,  first  stealthily,  and, 
soon  after,  defiantly,  appeared  on  the  scene ;  so  that^ 
about  the  year  376  before  Christ,  licinius,  himself  a  ple- 
beian, elected  tribune  of  the  people,  obtained,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  patricians,  a  law,  known,  from  his  name, 
as  the  "  Licinian  law,"  prohibiting  the  possession  of  over 
five  acres  of  land  to  any  individual;  and  this  on  the 
not  unreasonable  ground  that  no  one  could  cultivate  more 
with  profit  or  success.  like  many  more  such  good  laws, 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  this  soon  began  to  faH  into 
desuetude ;  so  much  so,  that  its  very  propounder  was 
condemned,  twenty  years  after  its  promulgation,  to  a  fine 
of  10  Eoman  asses,  or  about  £275,  for  its  violation — a 
violation  more  technical  than  real,  as  his  1,000  acres 

♦  Pp.  2,  3,  &C. 
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were  held  partly  in  the  name  of  his  son.*    However,  in 
course  of  time  this  salutary  restriction  became  totally  re- 
lazed,  but  was  renewed,  with  increased  vigor,  two  himdred 
years  after,  by  the  famous  brothers,  the  Gracchi,  who  both 
fell  victims  to  their  zeal  in  its  enforcement.    And  thus, 
by  the  gradual  relaxation  and  final  abandonment  of  a 
prudent  law,  proving  a  check  on  the  acquisition  of  ex- 
orbitant wealth  on  the  part  of  a  few,  at  the  expense 
of  the  very  j^e-blood  of  the  many,  had  Some  arrived  at 
that  deplorable  state  described  in  the  extracts  to  follow. 
Writing  on  ancient  Italy — its  agricultural  and  social 
position — the  eminent  author  referred  to,  Mr.  Thornton, 
says :  "  One  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  as  Tiberius  Gracchus  returned  from  a  campaign 
in  Spain,  he  found  remaining  in  Italy  neither  peasant 
properties  nor   even  a  native  peasantry.     The  scene 
which  presented  itself  to  him  was  that  of  a  country 
whose  only  cultivators  were  foreign  slaves.    Landed  pro- 
perty was  engrossed  by  a  small  number  of  rich  men,  and 
the  laborers  employed  on  it  were  the  captives  taken  in 
war,  who  were  shut  up  at  night  in  dungeons,  and  who 
worked  by  day  in  gangs,  under  task-masters,  like  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies.      The  Campagna — ^which,   while 
tenanted  by  men  working  for  themselves,  *  those  most 
intelligent,  most  industrious,  and  most  successful  of  all 
employers,'  had  resembled  Flanders  in  cultivation,  with 
much  more  variety  and  picturesqueness — ^hadbeen  left  to 
slaves  working  listlessly  for  a  rich  and  careless  absentee, 
and  had  begun  already  to  wear  its  present  bleak  and 
dreary  aspect.    Houses  had  been  thrown  down,  fruit 

*  "  Niebuhr  informs  us  that,  prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  the  quantity  of  laud  in  each  one*s  occupation  did  not  exceed 
two  jugera — less  than  two  acres.  The  Licinian  law  made  seven 
jugera,  or  about   five   acres,  the   utmost  limit." — ^Thornton's 

"Piea,«p.  ee. 
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trees  rooted  up ;  the  decay  of  agriculture  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  generation  of  malaria,  which  rendered  the 
climate  unfit  for  human  residence.  Tillage  was  ultimately 
superseded  entirely  by  pasturage,  and  cattle  browsed  on  the 
site  of  many  a  happy  homestead,  and  many  a  town  re. 
nowned  in  story."*  Let  the  tourist,  on  entering  the 
towns  of  Ballinrobe,  Castlebar,  Westport,  in  this  county 
of  Mayo,  cast  his  eye  about  him,  and  he  will  find  verified 
to  the  letter  this  touching  complaint  of  "  cattle  browsing 
on  the  site  of  many  a  happy  homestead."  Let  him,  on 
his  way  from  Ballinrobe  to  Westport,  pass  through  the 
parish  of  Aughagower,  once  so  populous,  always  so  in- 
telligent, and  see  areas  of  square  miles,  many  "  sites  of 
happy  homesteads,"  taken  from  God's  image  and  likeness, 
and  given  up  to  those  "  beasts  of  the  field  "  which  were 
created  for  him.t  Where  once  there  were  scores  of  com- 
fortable villages,  to-day  are  to  be  seen  only  the  sparse 
houses  of  caretakers  and  herds.  Twenty  years  ago,  and 
more,  the  greater  part  of  this  crying,  agonizing  desola- 
tion was  wrought.  Alas !  that  this  very  day  it  should 
be  repeated  on  a  scale  of  leviathan  dimensions.  There 
are  Knockrooska  and  Maas,  last  year  hives  of  agricul- 
tural industry — to-day  "  consolidated  and  enclosed!^  for  the 
brother  of  the  landlord.  "  Is  there  no  hand  on  high"  to 
arrest  this  fiendish  work  %  Or  is  it  to  continue  until  des- 
pair itself  supply  the  outraged  people  with  the  last 
weapons  of  self-defence  % 

The  result  of  consolidation  in  Italy  is  deplored,  in 
prose  and  verse,  by  many  of  its  most  illustrious  authors. 

♦  "  Flea  for  Peasant  Proprietors,"  p.  169. 

i*  Captain  Houston  occnpies  two  hundred  square  miles,  out  of 
which  all  the  inhabitants  were  banished  by  Lord  Sligo,  except  a  few 
herds.  More  recently,  the  noble  lord  has  cleared  ofif  the  townland  of 
Elnockrooeka,  and  "  noticed  to  quit"  the  Matues,  to  be  given  as 
grass  fanna  to  his  brother,  Lord  John  Browne. 
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Pliny,  Tacitus,  Seneca,  Columella,  Virgil,  and  even 
Horace  himself,  with  more  reserve  as  an  imperial  para- 
site, have  lent  their  pens,  not  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
tenant  cause,  but  to  the  bewailing  of  its  ruin.  "  To  confess 
the  truth,"  says  Pliny,  "  large  farms  have  ruined  Italy,  arid 
now  the  provinces.  Six  lords  oivjied  half  Africa  when  Prince 
Nero  put  them  to  death^ — "  Veramque  confitentibus  latifundia 
perdidere  Italiam;  jamvero  et  provincias.  .  .  .  Sex  domini 
semissem  Africoe  possidehant  cum  interefecit  eos  princeps 
Nero"*  "Formerly,"  says  Tacitus,  "provisions  were 
conveyed  for  the  legions  from  Italy  to  distant  provinces; 
nor  is  it  very  fertile  itself;  but  (now)  we  work  up  Africa 
and  Egypt,  and  the  existence  of  the  people  is  left  to 
ships  and  chance  " — "  At  olim  ex  Italia  Icglonibus,  longuin- 
gms  in  provincial  commeatus  potahantur ;  ncc  infccunditaie 
lahoratur  ;  sed  Africam  potius  et  Egyptura  exercemus,  navi- 
busque  et  casibus  vita  populi permissa  est.^'-f  And,  elsewhere 
— **  At  Hercule,  nemo  refert  quod  Italia  extemce  opis  indiget, 
guod  vita  populi  Bomaniper  incerta  maris  et  tempestatum  quo- 
iidie  volvitur,  ac  nisi  promnciarum  copice  et  dominis  et  servis, 
et  agris  subvenerint,  nostra  nos  scilicet  nemora  nostrss- 
que  vill89  tuebuntur  \  Hanc  P.  C.  Curam  sustinet  prin- 
cips  :  Hsec  omissa  funditus  rempublicam  trahat :  reliquis 
intra  animum  medendum  est :  nos  pudor,  pauperes  neces- 
sitas,  divites  satietas  in  melius  mutet."|  "Tracts  of 
country,"  writes  Seneca,  "  which  formerly  belonged  to 
whole  nations,  are  now  managed  by  a  single  workhouse  of 
slaves,  and  modem  bailiffs  have  more  extensive  dominions 
than  the  kings  of  former  days" — "  Arata  quondam  populis 
rura  singidorum  ergasttUorum  sunt;  latiusque  nunc  villici 
guam  olim  reges  imperanL^  Columella  denounces  "  the 
influential  and  overpowerful  class  who  own  the  lands  of 
nations  (entire),  which  they  are  not  able  even  to  go  round, 

•  "Nat.  Hist,"  L  xviiL,  c.  7.      +  "  AnnaL,"  Kb.  xii^  c  43. 
X  <•  AnzuO.,"  lib.  id.,  c  63.  §  •<  Controveraia,"  v.  L  6. 
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bat  abandon  to  be  trampled  by  cattle  and  devastated  by 
wild  beasts,  or  occupied  by  citizens  given  to  bondage 
for  debt,  and  by  workhouses" — "  Mare  prtEpoteniium  qui 
jmsident  fines  gentium  guos  ne  circumire  guoq;ue  vaknt 
sed  procukandos  prendibtis  et  vastandos  feris  derelinquenf, 
aui  occupatos  neza  civium  et  ergastvlos  tenerit"* 

And  again : — 

'<  Nee  dubium  quin  minus  reddat  laxus  ager  non  recte 
cultus  quam  angus  exiinie  ....  ideoque  post  eicactos 

reges  liciniana  ilia  septena  jugera magores  qusBstu 

antiquis  attulere  quam  nunc  probent  nobis  amplissima 
veterata.  .  .  .  Ubi  Dii  cultus  agrorum  progeniem  suam 
docuerunt)  ibi  nunc  ad  hastam  locamus,  ut  nobis  ex  trans- 
marinis  provinciis  advehatur  frumentum  ne  fama  labo- 

remus."t 
And  elsewhere,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  the  same 

eminent  authority  relates  the  following  very  interesting 
story,  as  illustrating  the  advantages  of  minute  cultivation : 
"  Groecinus,"  says  he,  "  tells  us  in  his  book  on  vineSj  that 
he  used  to  often  hear  from  his  father  that  one  Paridius 
had  two  daughters,  and  a  farm  planted  with  vines,  the 
third  part  of  which  he  gave  the  elder  daughter  as  dower, 
and  yet  that  he  used  to  reap  as  large  a  return  from  the 
other  two  parts ;  that  he  got  the  second  daughter  mar- 
ried in  half  the  rest  of  the  land,  without  diminishing  his 
former  return.  From  which  what  follows,  except  that 
this  third  part  of  the  farm  was  better  cultivated  than  the 

•  **  De  re  Kustica  Proem." 

t  "  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  wide  field,  Hi-tilled,  gives  less 
retuTQ  than  a  weU-tilled  small  one.  .  .  .  And,  therefore,  after  the 
expulsioii  of  the  kings,  that  licinian  seven-acre  ....  holdings 
brought  the  ancients  more  profit  than  the  widest  farm-fallow  fields 

retom  ns  now Where  the  gods  taoght  their  race  tillage, 

there  we  now  hire  out  at  auction  (competition  rents),  that  grain 
may  be  bronght  us  from  transmarine  provinces,  lest  we  perish  of 
hunger.*' — Ibid. 
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entire  had  been  before  T*  So  that  two  thousand  years  ago 
minute  and  careful  cultivation,  in  Italy,  carried  with  it 
the  same  rewards,  in  the  shape  of  a  plentiful  return,  that 
it  does  to-day  in  Tuscany  and  Flanders.  But  then  there 
existed  fixity  of  tenure,  too.  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  account  of  Columella  that  Paridius  had  to' go  to  the 
'<  master,"  or  his  agent,  to  '^  get  leave  "  for  the  marriage 
of  his  daughters,  or  the  apportioning  them  a  reasonable 
share  of  his  farm.  The  Irish  tenant<at-will  who  would  pre- 
sume on  such  *^  an  infringement  on  the  rules  of  the  estate^" 
would  never  have  the  chance  of  repeating  his  audacity.f 

''Turn  longos  juDgere  fioes 
Agronun  et  quondnm  duro  sulcata  Camilli 
Vomere,  et  autiquos  Curiorum  passa  ligones 
Longa  Bab  ignotis  extendere  rura  coIoiub," 

was  the  plaint  of  Lucan,^  such  as  might  be  echoed 
by  any  living  Irish  bard  to-day.  ''Then  (they 
began)  to  '  consolidate '  (jungere)  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  to  lay  down,  under  unknoavn  tenants,  the 
wide  fields  once  tilled  with  the  sturdy  plough  of 
Camillus,  or  the  old-fashioned  spade  of  the  CuriL"  Thus 
consolidation  went  on  apace  in  the  great  republic  after 
she  began  to  get  drunk  with  the  blood  of  nations.  The 
result  was,  as  might  be  expected,  that  luxury  and  idleness 
went  step  by  step,  side  by  side,  and  that  the  mistress  of 
the  world  had,  as  Tacitus  complains,  to  depend  for  her 
daily  bread  ''  on  foreign  supplies  and  on  the  mercy  of 
wind  and  wave." 

Not  so  in  the  days  of  small  farms  and  good  cultivation. 
Pliny  assures  us  that  "provisions  were  wonderfully 
cheap  "  Q*  annonsB  vilitas  incredibilis  erat"),  but  that  the 
grain  did  not  come  from  large  fallows,  referred  to  by 
Columella.     (''  Nee  a  latifundiis  singulorum  contingebat 

•  *•  De  pe  Roitica,"  L  iv.  c.  3.  f  See  Axipendiz. 

t  "Phar8alia,'»l.i. 
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arcentium  vicinos  " — "Not  from  the  fields  of  the  extermi- 
nators of  their  neighbors.")  Captain  Houston  and  Lord 
John  Browne  will  never  send  a  bushel  of  grain  to  the 
market.  Their  Durhams  and  Cheviots  will  all  go  to  feed, 
not  the  hardworking  Irish  people,  but  the  "  great  gentle- 
men *'  of  England,  which  is  "  great  by  our  misery." 

He  also  finds  another  reason  for  the  productiveness  of 
the  small  holdings,  and  the  comparative;  and  even  abso- 
lute, sterility  of  the  consolidated  estates  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  slave  labor. 

**  What  then,"  said  he,  "  was  the  cause  of  such  rich 
returns )  The  lands  were  then  tilled  by  the  hands  of 
the  commanders  themselves ;  whether  we  are  to  believe 
that  the  earth  was  proud  of  a  laurelled  plough,  and  a 
ploughman  who  had  obtained  a  triumph ;  or  that  the 
latter  managed  their  seeds  as  carefully  as  their  wars,  and 
laid  out  their  fields  with  as  much  diligence  as  their 
camps ;  or  that  all  things  are  more  successful  in  honorable 
hands,  since  they  are  done  with  better  attention.  The 
honors  conferred  on  Seranus  found  him  sowing  seed ; 
hence  the  simame. .  . .  But  now,  chained  feet,  condemned 
hands,  and  branded  faces  do  the  same  work. . .  .  And  we 
wonder  that  slaves  do  not  produce  as  much  as  com- 
manders."* 

As  in  Persia,  so  in  Rome,  good  husbandry  was  specially 
honored  and  rewarded,  and  slovenly  cultivation  con- 

*  '*  Qaoenam  ergo  tantoe  ubertatis  causa  fait  ?  Ipsorom  tnnc 
manibns  imperatorum  colebantor  agri ;  ut  fas  est  credere  gaudento 
terra  vomere  laureato  et  trinmpliali  aratore,  siye  iUi  eadern  cura 
semina  tractabant  qua  bella,  eademque  diligentia  arva  disponebant 
qua  oastra  ;  siye  himestis  mauibus  omnia  latius  proveniunt,  quo- 
niam  et  curiosias  fiunt.  Serentem  inveniunt  dati  hooores 
Seranum.  ...  At  nunc  eadem  ilia  vincti  pedes,  damnato  manus, 
inscriptique  vultos  ezercent.  . .  .  Sed  nos  miramiir  ergastulornm 
non  CMEidem  emolumenta  esse  quffi  fuerint  imperatcrum."— **Kat. 
Hist,"  i&.,  0.  iv. 
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sidered  a  disgrace.*  From  this  one  fact  we  may  gaess 
with  what  care  agriculture  was  looked  after  in  ancient 
Borne,  that  the  senate  returned  public  thanks  for,  and 
ordered  to  be  published  in  Latin  for  the  public  benefit, 
an  extensive  work  of  twenty-eight  books  by  Mago,  the 
Carthagenian — a  fact,  too,  showing  how  the  great  Afirican 
state  attended  to  the  same  industry. 

Sismondi  thus  recapitulates  the  condition  of  Rome 
under  these  altered  circumstances. 

"  A  single  proprietor,"  writes  he,  "  gradually  became 
possessed  of  provinces  (the  very  complaint  of  Seneca  and 
Pliny),  which  had  furnished  the  republic  with  the  occa- 
sion of  decreeing  more  than  one  triumph  to  its  generals ; 
while  he  amassed  wealth  so  disproportionate  to  the  toanis  of 
a  single  man,  he  cleared  all  the  country  he  got  within 
kU  grasp,  of  that  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  inde- 
pendent cultivators  hitherto  so  happy  in  their  mediocrity. 
Where  thousands  of  free  citizens  had  formerly  been  found 
ready  to  defend  the  soil  they  tilled  with  their  own  handS) 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  slaves.  Even  tins  miserable 
population  rapidly  diminished,  because  its  labor  was 
found  too  expensive,  and  the  proprietor  found  it  answer 
better  to  turn  his  land  to  pasture.  The  fertile  fields  of 
Italy  ceased  to  supply  food  for  their  inhabitants.  The 
provisioning  of  Eome  depended  on  fleets,  which  brought 
com  from  Sicily,  from  Egypt,  and  from  Africa ;  from  the 
capital  to  the  uttermost  provinces  depopulation  followed 
in  the  train  of  overgrown  wealth;  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  universal  prosperity,  before  a  single  barbarian  had 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  that  the  difficulty  of 
recruiting  the  legions  began  to  be  felt.  . .  .  The  levies  of 
troops  were  no  longer  made  in  Rome.     They  were  made, 

*  "  Agram  male  colere  censorium  probrnm  dtoebstur.^-^ato, 
"Priaoos  de  Re  Rostica." 
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almost  exclnsiyely,  in  northern  Gaul  and  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube. . .  .  This  border  country  had  offered 
little  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of  Eoman  senators. 
They  cared  not  to  have  their  property  in  a  province 
constantly  harassed  by  the  enemy.  The  land  which  the 
senators  would  not  buy  retnained  in  the  possession  of  the 
old  proprietors.  There,  consequently,  a  population 
numerous,  free,  and  hardy,  still  maintained  itself.  It 
long  furnished  the  army  with  soldiers ;  it  soon  supplied 
it  with  chiefs."*  And  to  this  depth  of  degradation  had 
the  empress  city  of  the  world  fallen,  by  these  fatal  causes 
which  are  working  such  mischief  at  this  moment  in 
Ireland — ^the  "clearances"  of  estates,  the  consolida- 
tion of  farms,  the  accumulation  of  money  and  land  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  the 
people. 

In  Italy  these  causes  reached  the  climax  of  their 
mischief-making  on  the  final  triumph  of  Augustus. 
The  story  is  told  by  Goldsmith,  in  his  own  simple, 
inimitable  way :  "  While  he  (Antony)  remained  thus 
idle  in  Egypt,  Augustus,  who  took  upon  him  to  lead 
back 'the  veteran  troops,  and  settle  them  in  Italy ^  was 
assiduously  employed  in  providing  for  their  subsistence. 
He  had  promised  them  lands  at  home  as  recompense  for 
their  past  services;  hut  they  covld  not  receive  their  neio 
grants  without  iuimng  out  the  former  inhabitants.  In 
consequence  of  this,  multitudes  of  women,  with  their 
children  in  their  arms,  whose  tender  years  and  innocence 
excited  universal  compassion,  daily  filled  the  temples 
and  the  streets  with  their  distresses.  Numbers  of 
husbandmen  and  shepherds  came  to  deprecate  the  con- 
queror's intention,  or  to  obtain  an  habitation  in  some 
other  part  of  the  world.     Among  this  number  was 

•  "  Lit  of  Europe,"  vol.  i  p.  345. 
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Virgil,  the  poet  (to  whom  mankind  owes  more  obligations 
than  to  a  thousand  conquerors),  who,  in  a  humble  manner, 
begged  permission  to  retain  his  patrimonial  farm.  Virgil 
obtained  his  request ;  but  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  of 
Mantua  and  Cremona  were  turned  out  without  mercy."* 
A  counterpart,  to  the  letter,  of  scenes  so  often  enacted  in 
this  unhappy  island ;  but  in  one  respect  less  harro>ving 
than  the  latest  system  of  Irish  clearances,  in  which  man 
is  "  turned  out  without  mercy,"  and  not  man,  but  brute 
beast,  substituted  in  his  stead. 

These  inhuman  clearances  were,  in  Rome,  the  fore- 
runner of  her  fall.  What  do  they  presage  to-day  for  the 
mistress  of  Ireland?  Is  England,  like  Home,  to  perish  by 
her  own  handicraft  1    Again,  as  in  Judea : — 

**  Nee  lex  jastior  ulla  uuquam  fuit, 
Quam  artifices  necis  arte  perire  sua." 

"No  law  more  just  than  that  the  murderer  should 
perish  by  his  own  craft." 

How  pathetically  does  Virgil  bewail  those  Roman 
clearances  in  his  first  bucolic,  and  how  illustrative  of  the 
Irish  exterminations  of  modem  days ! — 

*'  Nob  patriae  fines  et  dulcia  linquimus  an  a, 
Nos  patriam  fugimu8."t 

"  We  quit  our  country's  limits  and  pleasant  fields ;  we 
have  to  fly  our  native  land,"  while  the  stranger  enjoys 
our  all.  And  how  feelingly  does  one  of  the  disinherited 
congratulate  the  poet  himself  on  his  better  fortune,  in 
being  left  his  **  little  bit  of  ground": — 

*'  Fortunate  senez  !  ergo  tua  rura  mauebant, 
£t  tibi  magna  satis." 

♦  **  Roman  History,"  pp.  216-16.    Bordeaux, 
rl  *'Bucol.'» 
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"  FortTmate  old  man !  then  your  fields  remain  to  you — 
quite  enough  for  your  wants."  Which  shows  what  value 
was  set  on  the  little  patch  in  Italy  two  thousand  years 
ago— that  patch,  small  though  it  might  be,  being  "  quite 
enough  for  its  owner's  wants." 

Horace  thus  depicts  the  altered  circumstances  of  an 
evicted  Italian  of  the  Augustan  era  : — 

'*  Videas  metato  in  agello. 
Cum  pecore  et  qtiatis,  fortem  mercede  colonnm."* 

"  There  was  the  industrious  occupier  and  owner  yester^ 
day,  earning  his  bread  to-day  in  his  confiscated  land." 
A  perfect  parallel  to  the  husbandman  of  Ireland. 

JSlsewhere,  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  clearances 
described  above,  he  represents  the  "  disinherited  "  as — 

•*  Agricolffl  prisci,  fortes,  parvoque  beati," 

"The  olden,  brave  husbandman,  content  with  little.*' 
And  he,  too,  clearly  intimates  his  predilection  for  a  "little 
bit  of  land  " — that  all  of  an  Irish  peasant : — 

'*  Hoc  erat  in  votis  ;  modna  agri  non  ita  magnua, 
Hortns  ubi  et  tecto  vicinus  jugia  aqus  fons, 
Et  paulum  sylvse  ....  Nihil  amplins  oro, 
Maia  vate,  nisi  ut  propria  haec  mihi  munera  faxis." 

His  supreme  wish  was  only  "  a  little  bit  of  land,  a 
garden,  a  spring  well  near  the  house,  with  some  little 
plantation,"  nothing  more,  only — security  of  tenure — "  that 
these  things  be  made  his  ownJ*  So  that  the  land,  and  garden, 
and  house,  and  well,  and  wood,  were  nothing  unless  made 
permanent  to  the  poet  philosopher.  He  only  wrote  the 
language  of  nature. 

In  reference  to  the  mania  which  in  his  time  raged  for 
latifundism,  he  philosophically  remarks : — . 

•"Satir."ii,  Hb.  2. 
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'^  Tel  die,  quid  referat  intrm, 
Natune  fines  viventi,  jugera  centum,  an 
Mille  arat"» 

^  What  matters  it  to  a  man  liying  as  natare  prescribes, 
whether  he  plough  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres  f  which 
he,  with  no  less  common  sense,  expresses  in  the  general 
maxim: — 

**  Est  modiiB  in  rebus  :  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
Qaos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum."! 

''There  is  a  measure  in  all  things;  there  are  certain 
limits  at  last,  within  and  beyond  which  right  cannot  sub- 
sist."   But  in  his 

**  Ager  qui  te  pascit  tuus  est" — 

"  The  field  that  feeds  you  is  (should  be)  your  own  " — he 
lays  down  the  fundamental  maxim,  now  happily  obtain- 
ing throughout  the  world,  with  the  one  exception  of 
Ireland.  Were  Irish  landlords  to  allow  their  tenant 
serfs  leave  to  lire  on  such  a  principle,  they  would  not 
be  so  like  the  latifundists  of  olden  Eome,  whose  terror 
of  their  slaves  the  sage  poet  suggests  in  the  following 
words : — 

'*  An  vigilaro  metu  exanimem  noctesqne  diesque 
Formidare  malos  fures,  incendia,  servos 
Ne  te  compilent  fugientes :  Hoc  jnvat  ?":{: 

"  Where  is  the  pleasure  of  watching  thieves,  fire,  and 
slaves,  day  and  night,  lest  they  should  plunder  you  and 
make  away  1 ''  To  which  he  substantially  adds  of  him- 
self— ''  From  such  possessions  may  the  gods  protect 
me. 
Be  it  borne  in  mind  all  this  was  written  when  slavd- 

•  "  Satir."  i,  L 1.  f  Ibid,  J  Ibid. 
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work  had  become  an  institution,  in  place  of  the  previous 
cultivation  of  the  earth  by  the  hands  that  captured  the 
slave. 

Slave-work  has  been  an  institution  in  Ireland  since 
Anglo-Irish  landlordism  began. 

The  Irish  tenant-at-will,  or  rather,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
W.  Petty,  "tenant  at  villeinage,"  is  a  very  serf.  "The 
land  which  feeds  "  (not  him,  but)  his  idle  "  master"  is  not 
"  hi&jown ."  His  "  bit  of  land  "  is  not  made  permanent 
to  him.  The  man  who  (his  ancestors  having  first  ob- 
tained it  by  virtue  of  confiscation  and  butchery)  calls  it 
"  his  own,"  brings  nothing  to  it  by  his  industry,  extracts 
nothing  out  of  it,  and  yet  feeds  on  its  fat,  as  if  the 
Almighty  meant  not  merely  its  natural  and  unlabored 
productions,  but  even  the  fruit  of  the  industry  of 
thousands,  for  him  alone ! !  ! 

Well,  large  farms,  consolidation,  depopulation,"  ruined 
Italy."  May  the  same  causes  operating  in  Ireland  not  have 
the  same  efiiect  on  England  in  their  proper  time  ] 
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CHAPTEE   XV 


IRISH  CLEARANCES. 


**One  sneh  act  tofflcM  to  make  a  hamaii  monater— a  maltltnde  of  then,  a 
political  economist.*'—**  Ireland^  iU  Evil*  and  their  Remedies;'  by  M.  T.  Sadleir, 
c.  Till.  p.  143,  ed.  1827. 


By  far  the  most  heart-rending  chapter  of  modem  Irish 
history  is  that  on  evictions,  consolidation  of  farms,  and 
theur  effects.  Their  only  parallel — if,  indeed,  they  can 
be  paralleled  at  all — is  found  in  those  Augustan  and 
other  exterminations  in  Italy  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
just  referred  to,  and  the  "  enclosure"  system  of  England, 
already  reviewed,  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  part  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries.  We  have  already  seen  the  evi- 
dence of  Swift  and  others  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
"clearance"  system  was  carried  out  in  their  day,  and 
its  baneful  and  deplorable  consequences.  • 

Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  this  inhuman  policy 
of  the  extermination  of  a  people  and  the  substitution  of 
the  beast  in  their  stead,  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity that  might  be  envied  by  any  nation  on  earth. 
"  A  most  rich  and  populous  country,"*  as  she  was  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  before  her  people  were 
"brayed  as  in  a  mortar"  by  Mountjoy.  "Populous, 
well-inhabited,  and  rich  in  all  the  good  blessings  of 
God,  being  plenteous  of  come,  full  of  cattell,  well  stored 


•  Spenser's  "  Vievr,"  p.  165. 
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with  fish  and  snndrie  other  good  commodities,"*  she 
had  not  completely  sunk  beneath  the  calamities  inflicted 
on  her  by  the  starvation  policy  of  that  wily  general ; 
but,  with  that  resiliency  peculiar  to  her  people,  recovered 
her  condition  so  rapidly,  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
that  even  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  "  the  strings  of  the 
Irish  harp  were  all  in  tune."t  The  people  "sat  under 
their  own  vines,  and  the  whole  country  reaped  the 
happy  fruits  of  peace."  J  While,  for  the  condition  of  the 
country  half  a  century  afterwards,  we  have  the  authority 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hutchinson,  who  informs  us  that : — 

<'  After  the  Restoration,  from  the  time  that  the  Acts 
of  Settlement  and  Explanation  had  been  fully  carried 
into  execution,  to  the  year  1688,  Ireland  made  great 
advances,  and  continued  for  several  years  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition.  Lands  were  everywhere  im- 
proved; rents  were  doubled;  the  kingdom  abounded; 
trade  flourished  to  the  envy  of  our  neighbors.  Many 
places  in  the  kingdom  equalled  the  improvements  in 
England.  The  king's  revenue  increased  equal  to  the 
advance  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  every  day  growing, 
and  *  was  well  established  in  plenty  and  wealth.*§ 
Manufactures  were  set  on  foot  in  divers  parts;  the 
meanest  inhabitants  were  at  once  enriched  and  civilized ; 
and  this  kingdom  is  then  represented  to  be  '  the  most 
improved  and  improving  spot  of  ground  in  Europe.* " 
Which,  he  says,  "proves  the  melancholy  truth  that 
a  country  will  sooner  recover  from  the  miseries  and 
devastations  occasioned  by  war,  invasion,  rebellion,  and 
massacre,  than  from  laws  restraining  the  commerce,  dis- 

♦  Hollingshead,  b.  vi.  p.  459. 
t  Davis,  "  Discovery,"  &c.,  p.  194. 

J  Archbishop  King,  "  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland." 
§  Words  of  Lord  Sydney,  speech  from  the  throne  in  1692. 
L  C.  Jour.  V.  ii  p.  677- 
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conragiDg  the  manufactures,  fettering  the  indnstry,  and, 
above  all,  breaking  the  spirit  of  a  people,"* 

Such  was  Ireland  from  the  Eestoration  to  the  HeTola- 
tion,  and  then,  indeed,  commenced  that  system  of  com- 
mercial, industrial,  agricultural,  social,  religious,  and  poli- 
tical oppression  which  bears  its  ripened  fruits  in  national 
misery  and  national  disaffection  to-day. 

Jealous  of  the  Irish  woollen  trade,  both  houses  of  the 
English  legislature  approached  his  revolutionary  majesty 
and  addressed  him  thus : — 

"  Wherefore  we  most  humbly  beseech  your  most  sacred 
majesty,  that  your  majesty  would  be  pleased,  in  the  most 
public  and  effectual  way  that  may  be,  to  declare  to  all 
your  subjects  of  Ireland  that  the  growth  and  increase  of 
woollen  manufacture  there  hath  long  been,  and  will  ever 
be,  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy  by  all  your  subjects 
of  this  kingdom,  and,  if  not  timely  remedied,  may  occa- 
sion very  strict  laws  to  prohibit  and  suppress  the  same ;" 
to  which  considerate  demand  his  '^  most  sacred  majesty  " 
most  graciously  replied  that  '^  he  would  do  all  that  in  bim 
lay  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland," 

And  this  is  the  man  whom  Irishmen  (9)  are  found  to 
toast  as  of  '^ glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory"  I 

No  wonder  that,  in  reference  to  this  resolve,  and  its 
subsequent  execution,  as  to  others  of  a  similar  character, 
Grattan  should  have  thundered  to  an  Irish  senate: 
''  Do  not  tolerate  that  power  which  blasted  you  for  a  cen- 
tury ;  that  power  which  shattered  your  looms,  banished 
your  manufactures,  dishonored  your  peerage,  and  stopped 
the  growth  of  your  people  ;  do  not,  I  say,  be  bribed  by 
an  export  of  woollen,  or  an  import  of  sugar,  and  permit 
that  power,  which  has  withered  the  land,  to  remain  in 


*  <*  The  Commercial  Besiraints  of  IreiaDd  considered/'  Dobliu, 
779. 
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your  country  and  have  existence  in  your  pasillanimity."* 
This  was  spoken  in  reference  to  the  attempt  made  to 
blindfold  Ireland  in  arms  by  the  tardy  concession  of 
that  free  trade  in  woollen  fabrics  destroyed  by  the  revo- 
lutionary king.  At  that  time  Ireland  demanded  and  ob- 
tained something  more  than  she  seeks  for,  and  will  be 
now  refused — liberty.  "The  king,"  said  he,  "has  no 
other  title  to  his  crown  than  that  which  you  have  to  your 
liberty;  both  are  founded,  the  throne  and  your  freedom, 
upon  the  right  vested  in  the  subject  to  resist  by  arms,  not- 
withstanding their  oath  of  allegiance,  any  authority 
attempting  to  impose  acts  of  power  as  laws,  whether 
that  authority  be  one  man  or  a  host,  the  second  James 
or  the  British  parliament. 

"  Every  argument  for  the  house  of  Hanover  is  equally 
an  argument  for  the  liberties  of  Ireland;  the  Act  of 
Settlement  is  an  act  of  rebellion,  or  the  declaratory 
statute  of  6th  George  I.  an  act  of  usurpation;  for 
both  cannot  be  law."t 

If  I  recal  the  memories  suggested  by  the  above  lan- 
guage, it  is  to  show  how  the  whole  system  that  had  pre- 
vailed since  the  Revolution  had  affected  the  Irish  heart  as 
throbbing  in  the  bosom  of  Grattan,  ninety  years  ago — 
that  system  ("power")  which,  among  its  other  excesses, 
had,  by  means  of  its  "  clearan«es,"  "  stopped  the  growth 
of  the  people."  Were  any  man  in  Ireland  to  speak  to-day 
the  language  of  the  immortal  patriot  of '82,  his  fate  were 
sealed,  as  is  that  of  Messrs.  O'Leary,  Luby,  O'Donovaa 
Eossa,  and  General  Burke.  Such  is  our  progress  in  civil 
liberty  during  the  last  century — slavery,  gilded  with 
liberty's  name. 

This  desolating  system  commenced  shortly  after  the 

*Speech  on  Declaration  of  Irish  Bi^^ta,  April  Idbh,  17801 
tJbid. 
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Bevolution — that  "  glorious  Eevolution,"  that  brought  to 
England  liberty,  but  chains  and  misery  to  Ireland.  Its 
early  horrors  have  been  already  partially  exposed  in  the 
pictures  drawn  by  Swift  and  others,  as  reproduced  in  the 
first  chapter.  In  the  present  we  shall  bring  our  exami- 
nation of  the  evil  down  to  the  present  day,  when  we 
shall  see  that  our  modem  territorial  Pharaohs  are  as 
despotic  in  commanding  "  bricks  to  be  made  without 
straw,"  and  as  decided  in  their  preference  for  the  beast 
to  the  man,  as  any  of  their  Elizabethian,  Cromwellian, 
or  Williamite  ancestors. 

Swift,  writing  in  or  about  1724,  said :  "  The  exactions 
of  the  landlord  have  been  a  grievance  of  above  twenty 
years'  standing,"*  which  brings  them  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Bevolution ;  and  constantly,  throughout  his  work, 
does  he  return,  again  and  again,  to  his  flagellation  of  the 
system  of  clearances,  no  less  insane  than  inhuman,  that 
prevailed  in  his  day.  Having  thus  furnished  us  with  an 
approximate  date  of  the  inauguration  of  the  fell  policy, 
he  tells  us  that :  "  These  cruel  landlords  are  every  day 
unpeopling  the  kingdom,  forbidding  their  miserable 
tenants  to  till  the  earth,  against  common  reason  and  jus- 
tice, and  contrary  to  the  practice  and  prudence  of  all  other 
nations,  by  which  numberless  families  have  been  forced 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  or  #troll  about  and  increase  the 
number  of  our  thieves  and  beggars."t  Again  he  says 
that,  "  As  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  those  few 
who  attempt  that  ....  through  covetousness  .... 
by  running  into  the  fancy  of  grazing,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Scythians,  are  every  day  depopulating  the  country/'J 
And  among  "  the  causes  of  any  country's  flourishing," 
the  seventh  he  sets  down  is  "  by  improvement  of  land, 

*  Letters  to  Freeman  and  Laficld. 

f  Sermon  on  the  causes  of  the  wretched  condition  of  Treland. 

J  "A  Short  View,"  vol.  ix.,  p.  203. 
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encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  people,  mihotU  which  any  country,  however 
blessed  by  nature,  must  continue  poor,***  Again,  describing 
the  condition  of  the  people,  he  says:  "The  miserable 
dress  and  diet  and  dwelling  of  the  people ;  the  general 
desolation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  old  seats 
of  the  nobility  and  the  gentry  all  in  ruins,  and  no  new 
ones  in  their  stead  >  the  families  of  farmers  who  pay  great 
rents,  living  in  filth  and  nastiness,  upon  buttermilk  and 
potatoes,  without  a  shoe  or  a  stocking  to  their  feet,  or 
a  house  so  convenient  as  kn  English  hogsty  to  receive 
them — these,  indeed,  may  be  comfortable  sights  to  an 
English  spectator,  who  comes  for  a  short  time,  only  to 
learn  the  language,  and  returns  back  to  his  own  country, 
whither  he  finds  all  our  wealth  transmitted. 

**  Nostra  miseria  magna  cs.  There  is  not  one  argument 
used  to  prove  the  riches  of  Ireland  which  is  not  a 
logical  demonstration  of  its  poverty.  .  .  .  The  rise  of 

OUR  RENTS  is  SQUEEZED  OUT  OF  THE  VERY  BLOOD  AND 
YTTAIS  AND  CLOTHES  AND  DWELUNGS  OF  THE  TENANTS, 
WHO   UVE  WORSE  THAN  ENGLISH  BEGGARS *  Ye 

are  idle,  ye  are  idle,'  answered  Pharaoh  to  the  Israelites^ 
when  they  complained  to  his  majesty  that  they  were 
forced  to  make  bricks  without  straw."t  Who  is  unaware 
of  the  Dean's  "  Modest  Proposal "  to  clear  off  our  "  sur- 
plus population"  by  bringing  100,000  infants  yearly  to 
the  shambles  as  the  most  dainty  viands  "  at  merry  meet- 
ings, and  particularly  at  weddings  and  christenings  "  1  This 
one  "  remedy,"  he  says,  may  supersede  all  others,  and 
among  them  ''  that  of  quitting  our  aulmosities  and  fac- 
tions, nor  acting  any  longer  like  the  Jews,  who  were  mur* 
dering  one  another  at  the  very  moment  their  city  was 
taken;"  that  ''of  being  a  little  catitious  not  to  sell  our 
country  and  conscience  for  nothing  /'  and  that  **  of  teach- 

♦  "A  Short  View,"  voL  U.,  p.  199.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  205  07. 
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ING  LANDLORDS  TO  HAVE  AT  LEAST  ONE  DEGREE  OF 
HERCT  TOWARDS    THEIR  TENANTS."      HlS   "  modest  prO 

posal''  would,  he  said,  if  adopted,  ''greatly  lessen  the 
number  of  Papists  with  whom  we  are  yearly  overrun, 
being  the  principal  breeders  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  our 
most  dangerous  enemies ;  who  stay  at  home  on  purpose  to 
deliver  the  kingdom  to  the  Pretender,  hoping  to  take  their 
advantage  by  the  absence  of  so  many  good  Protestants, 
who  have  chosen  rather  to  leave  their  country,  than  stay 
at  home  and  pay  their  tithes  against  their  conscience  to 
an  episcopal  curate  "* 

But  that  other  proposal  of  his,  in  answer  to  the 
"Craftsman,"  is  inimitable  for  its  drollery,  and  the 
mountain  of  ridicule  it  heaps  on  the  depopulators  and 
consolidators  of  his  day.  "  The  profitable  land,"  writes 
he,  ^  of  this  kingdom  is,  I  think,  usually  computed  at 
seventeen  millions  (the  censi^s  of  1841  maJces  it  18,064,300 ; 
including  land  under  water  it  is  20,808,271 ;  total,  ex- 
clusive of  water,  20,31 9,927t),  all  of  which  I  propose 
to  turn  wholly  to  grazing.  Now,  it  is  found  by  expe- 
rience that  one  grazier  and  his  family  can  manage  2,000 
acres.  Thus  16,800,000  acres  may  be  managed  by  8,600 
families ;  and  a  fraction  of  200,000  acres  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  cabins,  out-houses,  and  potato-gardens* 
because  it  is  to  be  understood  that  com  of  all  sorts  is 
to  be  sent  to  us  from  England. 

"  These  8,400  families  may  be  divided  among  the  four 
provinces,  according  to  the  number  of  houses  in  each 
province  ;  and,  making  the  equal  allowance  of  eight  to  a 
family,  the  number  of  inhabitants  will  amount  to  67,200 
souls.  To  these  we  are  to  add  a  standing  army  of  20,000 
English,  which,  together  with  their  trulls,  their  bastaids, 
and  their  horse-boys,  will,  by  a  gross  computation,  very  near 

♦  "A  Short  View,"  pp.  294-7.        *  Regiatrar-General'a  Eetumt, 
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double  the  count,  and  be  very  suffident  for  the  defence 
and  grazing  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  ^irieh  our 
neighbors,  expel  Popery,  and  keep  out  the  Pretender. 
And,  lest  the  army  should  be  at  a  loss  for  business,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  prudent  to  employ  them  in  col- 
lecting the  publick  taxes  for  paying  themselves  and  the 
dvil  list.  I  advise  that  all  our  owners  of  these  lands  should 
live  constantly  in  England,  in  order  to  learn  politeness 
and  qualify  themselves  for  employments ;  hiU,  for  fear  of 
increasing  the  natives  in  this  island,  that  an  annual 
draught,  according  to  the  number  bom  every  year,  be 
exported  to  whatever  place  will  bear  the  carriage,  or 
transplanted  to  the  English  dominions  on  the  American 
continent,  as  a  screen  between  his  majesty's  English  sub- 
jects and  the  savage  Indians."*  The  fell  spirit  of  con- 
solidation that  suggested  the  above  withering  satire  is 
as  rife  and  rank  this  day  as  it  was  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago.  A  goodly  number  were  "  transplanted 
to  Ids  majesty's  dominions  on  the  continent  of  America,** 
and  their  deportation  resulted  in  the  loss  of  that  con- 
tinent to  his  majesty.  In  other  words,  the  greed  of  Irish 
landlords  cost  England  the  richest  colonies  that  she  or 
any  other  country  ever  yet  possessed.  Take  care,  lest 
the  same  greed,  unchecked,  may  not  cost  her  yet  more— 
her  own  very  position  as  a  first-rate  nation.  What  Swift 
wrote  in  irony  and  ridicule  was  actually  carried  out  as 
state-crafb.  Emigration  societies  were  formed ;  Malthu- 
sian  theories  prevailed ;  for  a  time  the  poor-houses  of 
New  York  were  filled  with  the  "  deported  "  Irish ;  until 
Nemesis  has  had  her  revenge,  and  the  sons  of  these  Irish, 
"  early  in  life  exiled,"  now  threaten  nothing  less  than 
disruption  to  the  nation  which  "  deported  "  their  fathers. 
Speaking  more  seriously,  though  not  more  soberly,  or 

• 

*  "  Answer  to  the  Craftsman,"  vol.  ix.,  p.  337. 
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Chrifitianly,  or  sensibly,  elsewhere  he  says :  "  To  bestow 
the  whole  kingdom  on  beef  and  mutton,  and  thereby 
drive  out  half  the  people  who  should  eat  their  share, 
and  force  the  rest  to  send  as  far  as  Egypt  for  bread  to 
eat  with  it,  is  a  piece  of  economy  of  which  I  have  no 
comprehension."*  And  what  man,  but  a  sheer,  blinded 
bigot,  could  comprehend  the  economy  of  such  a  system  ? 
Yet,  governments  are  found  to  employ  mercenary  scribes 
to  write  it  up,  as  the  English  government  did  Mr. 
Montgomery  Martin,  some  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  a 
more  celebrated  name,  Mr.  Malthus,  years  before. 

"  I  question,"  says  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadleir,  "  whether  the 
broad  eye  of  God  beholds  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
a  greater  ma£s  of  misery  than  is  constantly  created  by 
these  '  clearances.'  Could  we  take  from  them  a  single 
case,  and  trace  its  history  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
unfortunate  wretch  from  his  native  home,  *  through  all 
his  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care,'  as  his  own 
beautiful  poet  expresses  it — driven  from  place  to  place, 
and  branded  as  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  everywhere, 
till  his  pilgrimage  in  search  of  employment  and  bread 
closes,  perhaps,  in  another  hemisphere,  amidst  strangers, 
who  *give  him  a  little  bread  for  charity* — I  am  per 
suaded  few  of  those  high-wrought  cases  of  fictitious 
distress,  which  occasionally  awake  our  ready  sympathies, 
could  approach  the  touching  reality  which  the  story 
would  present.'*t  And  this  was  written  over  forty  years 
ago! 

Speaking  of  the  "scheme" — as  it  was,  like  the  pre- 
vious one  of  emigration,  a  fixed  one  with  the  tyrant 
landlords  to  get  rid  of  what  they  called  the  "  surplus," 
they   themselves   being    the   real    "surplus,"   as  ever 


*  "  Answer  to  a  Memorial,"  ibid.,  p.  212. 
t  "  Ireland  and  its  Enls,"  pp.  93  4. 
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devouring  the  produce  of  the  land  without  supplying  it 
with  any  equivalent — he  moralizes  as  follows  : — 

''  As  to  the  cruelty  of  this  scheme,  it  far  exceeds  the 
former  one.  In  order  duly  to  estimate  it,  we  must 
attend  for  a  moment  to  the  condition  in  which  the  little 
agricultural  tenant  is  placed.  Urdike  all  others,  what- 
ever be  their  pursuits,  he  is  virtually  at  the  mercy  of 
one  individual,  the  landlord ;  and,  if  that  fails  him,  he 
is  at  once  bereft  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  his 
daily  labor,  and  of  the  house  that  shelters  him  and  his 
family  (which,  if  he  be  an  Irish  tenant,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  he  built  himself) — in  a  word, 
deprived  at  once  of  the  benefit  of  his  past  exertions  and  of 
his  future  hopes.  But  when  a  number  of  such  are 
'cleared'  at  once  (to  adopt  the  significant  phrase  used 
in  the  Emigration  Committee,  and  which,  we  learn,  is 
now  the  true  patriotic  practice),  a  crowd,  comprised,  of 
course,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  period  of  life,  from 
helpless  infancy  to  decrepit  age,  including  those  in  the 
prime  of  their  days,  to  whom,  however,  health  and 
youth  are  of  no  avail,  for  there  is  no  employment  to  be 
obtained,  nor  any  refuge  or  relief  to  be  found  for  the 
wanderers;  I  question  whether  the  broad  eye  of  Grod 
beholds  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  greater  mass  of 
misery  than  is  constantly  created  by  these  clearances. 
...  As  to  the  prime  promoters  of  and  actors  in  such 
proceedings,  who  glory  in  their  shame,  no  language  can 
sufficiently  express  the  turpitude  of  their  conduct :  I 
am  persuaded  none  can  reach  their  feelings ;  otherwise 
I  would  attempt  to  bring  before  their  recollection  the 
numerous  train  of  victims  they  have  already  sacrificed 
to  their  selfishness ;  the  happiness  they  have  destroyed 
(for  they  are  not  uninformed  that  happiness  may  reside 
in  a  cottage,  and  even  preside  over  the  potato  meal,  to 
which  their  rapacity  has  reduced  the  inmates);   the 
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mifiery  they  have  created ;  the  premature  deaths  that 
have  ensued,  touching  which  it  is  for  God  to  decide 
whether  they  will  be  held  guiltless.  I  might  summon 
from  the  grare,  as  witnesses  against  them  and  their 
system,  those  who  either  in  the  old  world  or  the  new  have 
found  that  their  sole  refuge  against  both  ;  nay,  that  the 
sea  might  yield  up  its  dead,  the  multitudes  of  such 
who  have  expired  by  the  sufferings  of  their  passage  in 
escaping  oppression,  by  the  hardships  they  had  after- 
wards to  encounter.  But  no  !  with  these  *  the  tyranny 
18  overpast.'  Let,  then,  the  surviving,  and  far  more 
pitiable  victims  of  their  poHcy,  pass  in  melancholy  array 
before  them,  the  wrecks  of  human  happiness,  unuttep- 
ably  miserable  in  appearance  and  reality,  whose  suffer- 
ings ever3rwhere  excite  the  commiseration  of  strangers. 
Let  these 

*  Come  like  shadows,  and  depart. 
Show  their  eyes,  and  grieve  the  heart !' 

But  their  eyes  are,  perhaps,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
and  as  to  grieving  their  heart,"  &c.*  And,  after  another 
scene  of  extermination,  he  says  of  the  victim :  "  Wherever 
he  may  be  at  this  moment,  I  had  rather  be  he  than  his 
oppressor.  One  such  act  suffices  to  make  a  human  monster 

—a  multitude  of  them,  a  political  economist Tet 

Brutus  is  an  honorable  man;  so  are  they  all,  all  honorable 
men!"t  He  then  quotes  Paley,  who  says  that  "the 
establishment  of  families"  is  "one  of  the  noblest  pur- 
poses to  which  the  rich  and  great  can  convert  their 
endeavors,  by  buildinq  (not  destroying)  cottages,  and 
SPLITTINO  (not  engrossing)  fann8."j: 
Paley's  maxim,  however,  has  been  daily  reversed  in 

*  **  Ireland :  its  Evils  and  its  Remedies,"  pp.  139-40. 

t  Ibid.  p.  142.  :::  Ibid.  93,  143. 
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Ireland  for  generations  past,  but  more  especially  within 
the  last  twenty-one  years.  Had  Sadleir  lived  within 
that  period,  and  to  write  about  all  the  horrors  of  the 
extermination  system,  never,  never  to  be  fully  revealed 
until  the  great  counting  day  before  landlord  and  victim, 
how  would  he  not  wither  the  "  human  monster'*  with  his 
most  scorching  censure?  Had  he  read  of  the  horrors 
revealed  in  the  following  statements,  in  what  language 
would  he  not  denounce  the  fiendish  system,  not  alone 
tolerated,  but  sanctioned  by  law  in  a  Christian  country  1 
I  quote  from  the  Monthly  CJironide  of  September,  1840  :— 
"  The  process  of  extermination,  as  we  have  seen,  com- 
menced after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (in  1690,  as  we 
have  already  seen;  vigorously  in  1709,  according  to  Dean 
Swift),  but  was  infinitely  aggravated  by  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Act,  in  1829,  after  which  *  the  gentlemen 
began  to  dear  their  estates  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders 
who  had  been  done  away  ivith  by  the  act  J*  For,  notwith- 
standing the  depression  produced  by  the  peace,  and 
notwithstanding  the  theories  of  consolidation,  increased 
produce,  and  surplus  population,  the  wretched  serfs  who 
still  possessed  the  power  to  vote  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  lords  at  a  county  election,  were  allowed  to 
linger  in  possession  of  their  little  holdings,  and  the 
imagined  loss  which  resulted  from  suspending  the  exter- 
minating system,  was  compensated  by  the  patronage 
derived  from  political  importance.  'All,'  says  Mr. 
Bicheno,  *  that  the  landlord  looks  at  in  Ireland  is  the 
quantity  of  rent  which  he  can  abstract  from  the  tenant. 
He,  therefore,  encourages  a  redundant  population  urUil 
the  rents  are  no  longer  raised  by  competition.  Upon  arriving 
at  that  point  the  rents  are  diminished,  and  then  he  has 

*  Evidence  uf   Lord   Donoughmore  before  the  Roden  Com- 
nuttee,  No.  1,277. 
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an   indacement    to  clear    the  land   and  increase  tie 
extent  of  the  holdings/* 

"  This  consideration  of  increasing  rent  operated  from 
1793  to  1815,  in  conjunction  with  the  political  import- 
ance derived  from  the  number  of  freeholders.  But  the 
population  at  the  close  of  the  war  had,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  landlords,  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  rents  begin 
to  diminish.  The  people  were  still,  however,  until  1829, 
worth  keeping  in  existence  for  the  purpose  of  the  hust- 
ings, but  as  soon  as  they  were  deprived  of  the  elective 
franchise,  by  the  Emancipation  Act,  the  only  remaining 
barrier  between  them  and  destruction  was  removed, 
and  they  were  swept  out  with  as  little  compunction  as 
extensive  devastation. 

"The  only  returns  upon  this  subject  to  which  we  can 
conveniently  refer  at  this  instant  are  those  given  in  the 
Appendix  H,  to  the  report  on  the  Poor  Inquir}-,  pp.  11, 12. 
From  these  it  appears  that,  in  the  six  years  previous  to 
1833,  ejectment  processes  were  entered  in  seventeen 
counties  against  thirty-one  thousand  and  odd  defendants ;  if 
we  assume  that  each  of  these  defendants  represented  a 
family  of  six  persons,  making  altogether  an  hundred  and 
eighty-six  thousand;  and,  recollect,  that  these  counties 
with  the  exception  of  the  county  of  Cork,  were  the  smallest 
counties  in  Ireland ;  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  notion  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  system  of  depopulation  is  carried. 
No  returns  had  been  made  from  Leitrim,  Eoscommon, 
Dublin,  Kildare,  Westmeath,  Wexford,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
TRpperary,  Waterford,  Antrim,  Armagh,  and  Tyrone,  and 
the  number  of  defendants  for  Galway  and  Wicklow  were 
not  given.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  which  forms  so  prominent  an  object  in  every 
inquiry  of  this  nature,   ve  have,  from  the  testimony 

*  Evidence,  House  of  Commons,  1830. 
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given  before  the  Eoden  committee,  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  the  real  state  of  the  case.    When  the  Tipperary 
landlords  requested  Lord  Mulgrave  to  favor  them  witli 
larger  means  than  they  actually  possessed  for  extermi- 
nating their  own  tenantry,  with  less  trouble  and  more 
security  to  the  perpetrators,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  di- 
rected Mr.  Drummond  to  return  that  celebrated  answer 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted  in  our  number  for 
July.   The  letter  is  in  No.  12,027  of  the  original  evidence, 
and  in  page  86  of  the  Digested  Abstract  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Longman.      The  letter  alleged  that   the 
wholesale  expulsion  of  cottier  tenants  in  Tipperary  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disturbances  in  that  county. 
This  proposition  involves  two  statements :  first,  that 
there  was  a  wholesale  expulsion  of  tenants,  and  secondly, 
that  such  expulsion  was  the  cause  of  the  outrages  that 
occurred.     To  disprove  the  statement  of  Mr.   Drum- 
mond, Lord  Donoughmore,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  was  called,  and  he, '  swearing  by  the  card,'  stated 
plumply  that  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Drummond  concerning 
the  wholesale  expulsion  was  false.    Mr.  Howley,  the 
Chairman  or  Assistant  Barrister  of  the  county,   was 
called  to  support  the  statement  of  Mr.  Drummond,  and 
he  said  that  lie  was  ready  to  mention  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  wholesale  expulsion  was  attributed.    The 
committee  refused  to  hear  the  statement,  and  directed 
him  to  withdraw,  and  upon  his  return  refused  to  allow 
the  question  to  be  repeated.    Li  answer  to  other  questions 
he  says  (No.  9,991-2),  that  from  conferences  which  he  had 
with  the  other  assistant  barristers,  he  found  that  eject- 
ments at  sessions  were  more  numerous  in  Tipperary  than  in 
any  other  county y  and  that  he  himself  has  had  more  than 
150  of  them  at  one  quarter  sessions;  the  150  defendants 
representing  about  900  individuals.    He  adds  (9,974), 
that  a  great  many  other  ejectments  were  also  brought  before 
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the  superior  courts ;  but  how  many  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  known.  Lord  Dononghmore  himself  states  (1 2,073 ; 
Abstract,  p.  8),  that  *many  landlords  in  Tipperary  have  been 
Reding  their  tenants  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  ;'  ajid{ibid,) 
ihat  *the  gentlemen  began  clearing  their  estates  of  the  forty 
shilling  freeholders  when  they  had  heendone  away  tnihhyihe 
Emancipation  Act.'  His  lordship  denies  in  terms  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  tenantry  by  the  landlords  was  wholesale. 
We  know  not  what  meaning  Mr.  Drommond  and  Lord 
Dononghmore  may  have  severally  annexed  in  their  own 
minds  to  this  term,  neither  do  we  know,  nor,  as  we  be- 
lieve, does  any  one  else  know  very  exactly  what  precise 
meaning  it  ought  to  bear  in  the  case.  Bat  even  supposing 
that  there  is  some  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  word,  and 
that  the  Upperary  gentlemen  are  not  rightly  designated 
as  '  wholesale '  exterminators,  we  think  that  from  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Dononghmore  himself  it  is  perfectly 
dear,  that  they  do  a  very  considerable  amount  of  business 
in  the  retail  department.  A  tolerably  accurate  idea 
may  be  formed  in  other  ways  of  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
ceedings." 

And  he  then  furnishes  us  with  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Eemmis,  which  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  chapter. 
He  pursues : — 

"  The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  cause  and  of 
the  effect  in  other  counties : — 

"The  Bev.  Michael  Keogh  states  that  114  families 
were  ejected  by  one  landlord,  Mr.  Crosby.*  Mr. 
Cahill,  civil  engineer,  mentions  1,126  persons  as  being 
evicted  in  another  placet  A  great  many  of  them  died 
of  hunger.  X 

"  *  On  Mr.  Cassan's  estate  a  great  many  were  ejected. 
On  Mr.  Johnson's  estate  thirty-four  families.    Dr.  Doxay 

*  Lewis,  80.  t  Lewis,  84.  *  Ibid. 
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ejected  a  few.  Mr.  Boe  ejected  some,  as  did  many  others 
irhom  I  don't  recollect.  They  scattered  themselves 
throughout  the  county,  carrying  discontent  wherever  they 
weiU.  I  am  convinced  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
disturbances.  They  first  began  upon  Mr,  Corhfs  estcUeJ* 
"  We  don't  exactly  know  the  situation  of  these  pro- 
perties— they  probably  were  in  the  Queen's  County. 
Of  the  disturbances  in  that  county  Mr.  Eobert  Cassidy 
says,  in  his  evidence,  "  They  were  caused  by  the  ejection  of 
the  tenants^  and  the  generally  oppressive  conduct  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  laboring  classes  have  been  sub- 
ject," &c.  An  operation  of  the  same  kind  is  described 
by  Mr.  Blackbume  in  the  following  words :  *  Lord 
Stcadbrook's  agent,  attended  by  the  sheriff  and  several 
to  assist  him,  went  upon  the  lands  and  dispossessed  his 
numerous  body  of  occupants.  They  prostrated  the  houses. 
The  number  of  persons  thus  deprived  of  their  homes  loas  very 
large,  I  am  sure  they  were  above  forty  families  ;  persons 
of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and,  in  particular,  A  woman  in 
THE  EXTREMirY  OF  DEATH.'f  The  agent  here  mentioned 
was  the  Mr.  Blood  who  was  subsequently  murdered* 
We  can  go  no  farther  in  the  production  of  individual 
instances,  of  which  the  details  are  so  horribly  revolting. 
The  extent  to  which  the  practice  goes  on  at  present  may, 
in  the  absence  of  returns,  be  inferred  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  very  last  session,  upon  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's  motion  for  a  grant  of 
public  money  to  assist  the  ejected  tenantry  to  emigrate 
to  other  countries  : — 

'*  'It  might  be  correct,  according  to  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy,  to  remove  the  people  from  their  small  hold- 
ings, in  order  to  throw  their  possessions  into  one  large  farm« 

•  House  of  Commons,  183^^  t  Ibid.j  79. 
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"  *  The  giving  notice  to  Ninety  or  One  Hundred 
Families  to  quit  their  possessions,  and  then  turning 
Oiem  loose  upon  the  world,  might  he  the  means  of  insuring 
better  management  of  gentlemen* s  estates,  and  might  be  true 
according  to  the  principles  of  political  economy ;  but  it 
was  not  true,  according  to  the  dictates  of  moral  principle 
and  Christian  duty,  that  the  landlords  were  under 
NO  obugation  to  provide  a  settlement  elsewhere 
for  those  whom  they  had  driven  from  their  homes,  and  thrust 
loose  upon  the  worW* 

''The  committee  of  1830  state,  in  their  first  report 
(p.  8),  that  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  who  are  ejected  in 
order  to  promote  the  consolidation  of  farms,  is  most  deplorable. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  language  to  convey  an 
IDEA  of  the  state  of  distress  to  which  they  have  been  reduced, 
or  of  the  disease,  misery,  and  vice  which  they  have 
propagated  in  the  towns  where  they  have  settled.  They 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  theft,  and  all  manner  of  vice  and 
iniquity,  to  procure  a  subsistence,  and  A  VAST  number  of 
them  perish  of  WANT,t  after  having  undergone,  as  is 
stated  in  the  report  (p.  4),  misery  and  suffering  sucA  as  no 
language  can  describe,  and  of  which  NO  conception  can  he 
formed,  without  actually  beholding  it ;  misery  and  suifer- 
ing,  the  remembrance  of  which  prevented  Van  Earner 
from  going  to  sleep  even  after  his  departure  from 
Ireland,  and  which  compelled  I^ir.  Curwen  to  declare 
that  '  all  the  waters  of  oblivion  could  never  wash  out 
the  traces  which  the  scenes  of  woe  that  he  had  witnessed 
in  Ireland  had  impressed  upon  his  mind.'{ 

''  Such  is  the  prospect  which  the  Irish  tenant  has  upon 
ejectment.  What,  then,  is  he  to  do  in  so  terrible  a 
conjuncture  1  Let  us  hear  the  indignant  eloquence  of  the 
late  learned,  upright,  and  independent  Judge  Fletcher, 

♦  Morning  Chronicle,  June  16,  1840.  t  H.  C,  1830. 

t  **Ob8ervatioiisi''  vol  ii.,  p.  255. 
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apon  an  occasion  when  one  of  those  wretches  was  brought 
before  him  to  be  tried  for  some  outrage  committed  in 
defence  of  his  own  and  his  family's  lives." 
(This  extract  I  shall  furnish  in  the  following  chapter.) 
"'The  principle  of  dispeopling  estates,*  says  Mr. 
Baron  Foster, '  is  going  on  in  Ireland  where  it  can  be 
effected.  If  your  lordships  ask  me  what  becomes  of  the 
surplfis  stock  of  population,  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  I 
have,  in  my  late  journeys  through  Ireland,  ENDEAVORED 
TO  FORM  AN  OPINION,  and  conceive  that  they  wander 
about  the  country  as  mere  mendicants,  but  that,  more 
frequently,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  nearest  large 
towns,  and  there  occupy  the  most  wretched  hovels,  in 
the  most  miserable  outlets,  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting, 
occasionally,  a  day's  work.  Though  this  expectation  is 
too  often  unfounded,  it  is  the  only  course  possible  for 
them  to  take.  Their  resort  to  these  towns  produces 
such  misery  as  ms  impossible  to  describe.'* 

"  Was  there  ever  in  the  world,"  continues  the  humane 
reviewer,  "such  a  state  of  things?  The  dispeopling  of 
estates  is  going  on  wherever  it  can  be  effected  /—that  is  to 
say,  the  people,  who  have  committed  no  offence  except 
that  of  coming  into  existence  at  the  command  of  nature, 

ARE  PUT  TO  DEATH  WHEREVER  IT  CAN  BE  DONE — 

obliged,  in  the  language  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature, 
already  quoted,  *  to  die  of  want  /'  And  the  functionary 
who  made  this  statement — one  of  the  Queen's  judges — 
a  man  deeply  imbued  in  the  statistics  of  Ireland,  who 
has  been,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  employed  in 
different  public  capacities,  which  afforded  him  the  best 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
population — ^this  man,  so  circumstanced,  does  not  know 
HOW  or  WHERE  the  ejected  population  peiishes.    He  has 

*  Evid.  before  Lords*  Committee,  1825. 
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been  endeavoring  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  situation 
of  THE  NATIONAL  MORGUE ;  and,  at  last,  he  conceives  that 
they  perish  principally  in  the  towns,  after  having  suffered 
*such  misery  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe/  "* 

"The  following  statement  is  one  of  the  latest  that 
has  been  made  upon  the  subject,  and  proceeds  from  Mr* 
Smith  O'Brien,  who,  being  a  landlord  and  a  country  gen- 
tleman himself,  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  order  to  which  he  belongs : — 

" '  We  know,  also,  that,  of  late  years,  a  very  extensive 
system  of  ejectment  has  prevailed  in  Ireland,  in  order 
to  effect  the  consolidation  of  farms  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  estates.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  I 
fear  that  such  ejectment  has  been  wholly  unaccom- 
panied BY  ANY  CONCURRENT  PRO^^SION  FOR  THE 
EJECTED  COTTIER.  Nothing  can  he  conceived  more  truly 
deplorable  than  the  condition  of  a  person  so  ejected. 
From  having  been  the  occupier  of  a  few  acres  of  land, 
for  which  he  has  often  paid  his  rent  with  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality,  he  now  becomes  a  forlorn  outcast,  unable  even  to 
procure  employment,  much  less  to  regain  the  occupation 
of  land.    Is  rr  surprising  that  a  population  in 

SUCH  A  state  should  BE  OCCASIONALLY  TEMPTED  TO 

COMMir  ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE?  What  sympathy  can  they 
feel  with  the  possessors  of  property?  What  to  them 
are  the  advantages  of  law  and  order  1  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  they  are  often  stimulated  to  commit  wrong 
by  despair.'! 

"  A  Kerry  newspaper,  cited  in  the  Monthly  Chronicle 
of  August  Slst,  1840,  states  that  one  landlord  in  that 
county  had  thrown  two  hundred  and  thiiiy-three  persons 
OUT  UPON  THE  ROAD.    The  Dublin  Evening  Post,  cited 

*  Montldy  Chronicle^  No.  xxxl,  pp.  248-9. 
t  Speech,  H.  C,  June  2,  1840. 
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in  the  Times  of  the  same  date,  says  that  '  there  never 
was  greater  suffering  in  that  country  than  exists  at  present^ 
and  that  the  number  and  wretchedness  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  destitute  were  constantly  augmenting.' 
The  Dublin  PUot,  quoted  in  the  Times  of  the  same  day, 
says :  *  Hunger,  downright  hunger,  pervades  the 
masses  of  the  population,  who  are  driven  to  the  ditches 
to  live  upon  weeds,  or  rather  to  die  hy  feeding  upon  them.* 
Be  these  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the  exem- 
plary performance  of  their  duties  by  the  landlords? 
By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  'A  righteous 
man,'  says  the  inspired  writer,  '  regards  the  life  of  even 
his  beast  ;'♦  but  the  Irish  landlords,  in  the  language  of 
Job,  cause  their  naked  (tenantry)  *to  lodge  without 
clothing,  so  that  they  have  no  covering  in  the  cold,  and 
that  they  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  mountains, 
and  embrace  the  rock  for  want  of  a  shelter.'!  *  They 
take  away  the  sheaf  from  the  hungry — from  those  who 
make  oil  within  the  walls,  and  who  tread  their  wine- 
presses, but  suffer  thirst  ;*{  who  fatten  their  bullocks,  but 
never  taste  beef ;  who  tend  their  wheat  crops,  but  never 
eat  bread;  who  till  their  potatoes,  but  are  obliged 
themselves  to  live  upon  weeds.  Such  are  the  landlords 
who  are  the  objects  of  the  Quarterly's  panegyrics — 
landlords  who,  now  as  in  the  time  of  Swift,  '  sacrificed 
their  oldest  tenants  to  gain  a  penny  an  acre,'  and  who, 
upon  consideration  of  expediency  and  convenience  to 
themselves,  put  the  tenants  even  to  death  by  tliousands ; 
who  take  advantage  of  the  deplorable  necessities  of  the 
population  to  extort  from  them  a  promise  of  rents  which 
the  whole  produce  of  the  land  is  frequently  insufficient  to  pay  ; 
and  who,  after  having,  under  so  diabolical  a  contract, 
extracted  the  last  farthing  which  was  attainable  by 

*  Proverbi,  xi.  10.  t  Job,  xxiv.  7,  8.         t  Ihid.,  x.  11. 
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<  squeezing  the  cabins,  clothes,  blood,  and  vitals  of  the* 
tenantry,  whom  they  devote  by  expulsion  to  starva- 
tion, with  as  little  ceremony  and  as  little  remorse  as  a 
scullion  experiences  in  hunting  out  a  rambling  rat"* 

Lengthy  as  is  the  foregoing  extract,  I  considered  it 
well  worth  reproduction,  as  furnishing  a  pretty  clear 
insight  into  the  system  of  clearances  as  carried  on  years 
before  the  exterminators  were  happy  to  find  an  apology 
in  the  great  famine  of  '46,  and  the  consequent  inability 
of  many  to  meet  their  rents — rents,  as  we  shall  see  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  the  most  disgracefully  "exorbi- 
tant" ever  drained  from  the  vitals  of  man. 

Of  a  piece  with  it  is  the  following  from  the  news- 
paper of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  which  is  no  less 
deserving  of  perusal.  It  is  briefly  prefaced  as  follows, 
by  a  writer  in  the  Diiblin  Review  ;  and  shows  fully  forth 
what  little  protection  an  ordinary  lease  is  under  a  grasp- 
ing landlord : — 

**  A  series  of  letters  on  Ireland,"  writes  he,  "  are  now 
being  published  in  the  newspaper  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League.  They  contain  terrible  facts,  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  Tlie  writer  of  this  article  has 
peculiar  means  of  knowing  tlmt  the  matters  stated  in  the  ex- 
tracts following  thiSf  are  not  only  facts,  hut  facts  of  a  miti- 
gated description,  as  compared  with  other  and  frequent  acts 
of  landlords  in  Ireland, 

"  *  CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

"  *  Facts  of  a  "  disturbed  district." — ^The  law  in  Ire- 
land.— ^The  violation  of  le^ases. — Specimen  cases. — ^P.  E. 
— ^W.  R.— M.  D. — M. — Extracts  of  letter  to  a  gentleman 
in  London,  &c.,  &c. 

"  *  In  different  parts  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in 

*  Monthly  ChronkU,  No.  x^ii.  330-1. 
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several  directions  from  the  town,  there  were  what  is 
usually  called  ''disturbed  districts."  In  one  place  a 
murder  had  been  committed,  and  in  several  others  there 
had  been  attempts  at  murder :  at  all  events  there  had 
been  accusations  against  certain  parties  of  attempting  to 
murder ;  but  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  from  the  trials  at 
assizes,  and  from  other  evidence,  that  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  in  Ireland,  and  especially  in  a  "  disturbed  district," 
to  get  up  accusations,  against  certain  pai-ties,  of  attempted 
murder,  for  purposes  which,  when  we  come  to  the  facts, 
will  be  easily  understood. 

'' '  I  visited  several  of  these  localities,  but  as  the  causes 
of  disturbance  in  some  of  them  were  similar  to  what  I 
saw  in  Tipperary,  and  have  written  of  in  the  second 
chapter,*  I  shall  now  speak  of  a  locality  where  the  dis- 
turbances arose  from  ejectments. 

" '  These  ejectments  were  of  a  kind  common  in  Ireland, 
but  not  universal.  The  exceptions  are  the  "clearing 
away  **  of  tenants-at-will  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  or 
because  the  landlord  may  be  a  Protestant  who  desires  to 
clear  off  a  Catholic  tenantry,  that  he  may  have  in  their 
stead  Protestant  tenants,  who  will  be  Protestant  voters, 
and,  what  is  to  him  and  his  party  of  equal  importance, 
Protestant  jurymen  !  But  the  cases  of  ejectment  now 
about  to  be  particularized  were  not  the  cases  of  tenants- 
at-will,  nor  of  an  under-tenantry,  who  held  their  land 
from  some  one  subordinate  to  the  landlord ;  they  were 
leaseholders,  holding  direct  from  the  landlord  himself, 
under  covenants  as  indisputably  legal  as  any  lease  in 
Scotland  or  in  England.  The  landlord  never  attempted 
to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  leases ;  he  knew  that  most 
of  them  had  been  granted  by  his  immediate  predecessor, 
and  some  by  the  predecessor's  father.    He  knew  that  he 

•  League,  Nov.  4 
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could  not  eject  any  one  of  the  tenants  by  disputing  about 
the  lease,  but  he  knew  that  the  law  gave  him  power  to 
eject  if  the  tenant  did  not  pay  his  rent. 

"  *But  here  he  encountered  a  difficulty.  The  very  fact 
which  excited  him  to  war  with  tho  tenants  operated  to 
defeat  him. 

"  *The  farms  were  generally  held  at  about  30s.  an  acre, 
and  from  that  to  408. ;  he  knew  the  land  could  be  let 
for  more ;  for  in  some  cases,  where  farms  on  the  same 
estate  were  not  let  on  lease,  he  had  raised  the  rent  to 
60s.  and  70s.  an  acre,  and  found  that  the  people  would 
rather  pay  that  than  renounce  their  holdings.  Thus,  be- 
cause the  farms  were  let  at  a  moderate  rent  to  the  lease- 
holders, he  sought  to  get  them  into  his  own  hands,  that 
he  might  re-let  them  at  higher  rents ;  but  because  they 
were  cheap,  the  tenants  kept  clear  of  arrears ;  and  he, 
having  no  means  of  breaking  through  the  leases,  was  at  a 
considerable  loss  to  know  how  to  act ;  but  he  did  act,  and 
a  history  of  his  proceedings  will  not  only  exemplify  the 
condition  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  but  will,  at 
the  same  time,  show  how  the  laws  in  Ireland  can  be  set 
at  defiance  by  a  man  who  has  money  and  the  reputation 
of  being  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  dominant  party.  This 
last  fact  is  most  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  because 
the  landlord  now  under  notice  has  been  defended  by  the 
press  of  the  dominant  party  as  one  of  the  best  though 
worst-used  of  churchmen.  He  has  been  heard  of  through 
the  government  newspapers  over  the  world  as  a  martyr 
and  a  Christian.  How  far  he  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
either,  will  become  apparent  in  the  sequel.  Suffice  it  now 
to  say,  by  way  of  preface,  in  addition  to  what  is  already 
expMned,  that  my  authority  for  the  following  state- 
ments rests,  first,  on  the  narratives  of  the  tenantry  them- 
selves ;  second,  on  the  account  given  me  by  a  gentleman 
of  unquestionable  respectability,  who  for  two  years  acted 
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as  the  agent  of  this  landlord,  but  who^  at  last,  threw  up 
his  situation  out  of  sheer  disgust  at  the  odious  work  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform ;  third,  on  the  testimony  of 
several  magistrates  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  towns  of 
Kilkenny  and  Thomastown ;  fourth,  on  the  information, 
very  comprehensive  and  very  valuable,  aflforded  me  by  the 
solicitor  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  defence  of  most  of 
the  tenants  in  the  numerous  law  suits  which  have  arisen 
during  the  last  three  years ;  fifth,  on  evidence  given  in 
various  cases  tried  at  the  sessions  and  assizes,  part  of 
which  has  been  published  in  the  local  papers,  all  of 
which  has  been  recorded  by  official  persons,  who  furnished 
me  with  matters  of  importance  not  published ;  and  sixth, 
from  what  I  heard  with  my  own  ears  from  the  witnesses 
in  the  assize  court. 

"  *  The  district  in  which  this  estate  is  situate,  it  may 
be  proper  to  say,  was,  until  three  years  ago,  a  peaceable 
one ;  agrarian  crime  was  unknown ;  the  people  were  in- 
dustrious and  moral,  and  there  were  no  constabulaiy  in 
the  neighborhood,  nor  any  need  of  them.  It  is  only  four 
years  since  the  present  landlord  came  to  the  estate; 
since  which  he  had  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
law  suits  with  his  tenantry,  has  erected  a  police  barrack 
on  his  property,  and  obtained  from  government  a  detach- 
ment of  armed  police  to  remain  there  continually. 

** '  The  military,  both  cavalry  and  foot,  have  been  greatly 
augmented  in  the  district  in  the  same  time.  Several 
men  have  been  tried  for  their  lives — some  transported, 
and  some  hanged.  The  tenantry  amount  to  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  and  the  estate  occupies  a  beautiful 
situation  on  each  side  of  the  Nore. 

** '  The  first  proceeding  of  the  landlord  was  against  a 
tenant  who  held  on  a  lease  of  thirty-one  years  and  a  life, 
and  who  owed  no  arrears  up  to  1842.  The  proceedings 
against  him  began  in  March,  1841,  and  have  given  rise  to 
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a  complicated  variety  of  actions  at  law,  ending  with  his 
ejectment,  and  utter  beggary. 

"  *The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
the  tenant  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  under  the  date  of 
the  8th  of  the  present  month  : — 

''  I  mentioned,  in  my  last  letter, ,  of  his  turning  me 

out  and  all  my  family;  and  we  had  to  stop  out  one  night  in 
the  eye  of  my  limekiln,  till  my  sister  came  and  took  my 
family  with  her.  There  were  thirteen  cases  of  his)  the 
landlord's)  this  time  before  the  sessions — civil  bills  and 
ejectments — of  which  all  were  dismissed,  and  he  had  one 
case  so  bad  that  the  barrister  [this  is  the  presiding  judge 
at  quarter  sessions  to  whom  he  alludes]  cried  shame  on 
him ;  and  he  has  got  shame  enough  before,  and  he  has 
no  mind  to  stop  yet,  after  all  was  said  to  him  in  the 

public  papers.      He  has  distrained  Mr.  J C 

now,  and  his  rent  paid ;  and  he  has  three  chancery  re- 
plevins against  him,  and  another  this  day  for  seizing 

illegally  on  him  the  fourth  time  [this  is  on  Mr,  J 

C ] ;  and  he  canted  [sold  by  distraint]  J E 

to  the  potatoes,  and  did  not  leave  his  family  one  bit  that 
they  would  eat." 

"  *  The  J E — —  here  alluded  to  had  been  a  road 

contractor  as  well  as  farmer.  The  landlord  alleged  a 
debt  against  him,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  While 
there  bis  contract  was  unperformed,  and  he  lost  it,  and 
sacrificed  his  security  to  perform  it.  It  was  satisfactorily 
proved,  in  a  court  of  law,  that  the  debt  never  existed, 
that  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  landlord  at  the  expense 

of  forgery  and  false  swearing,  upon  which  J E 

brought  an  action  for  false  imprisonment.  Had  the  de- 
fendant not  been  a  landlord,  the  plaintiff  might  have 
prosecuted  him  criminally,  but,  being  a  landlord,  there 
was  no  chance  of  succeeding  against  him. 

'' '  Even  in  the  action  of  damages  there  was  little  hope 
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for  J E ;  but  the  case  was  so  very  bad,  and  the 

judge,  in  summing  up,  made  such  severe  comments  on 
the  conduct  of  the  landlord,  that  the  jury  gave  a  verdict 
for  plaintiff.  I  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  I  quote  both 
from  my  notes  and  from  the  report  of  the  trial  as  pub- 
lished from  the  local  papers,  when  I  give  the  following 
words  as  a  portion  of  the  judge's  summary  :  "  Gentle- 
men, if  you  believe  that  the  defendant  fraudulently 
alleged  this  debt  against  plaintiff  that  he  might  put  him 
in  prison,  and  ruin  him,  you  will  give  a  verdict  ac- 
cordingly. In  that  case  you  will  make  him  worse  than 
the  man  who  goes  boldly  to  the  highway  and  robs  openly. 
You  will  weigh  well  the  evidence  you  have  heard,  and 
if  you  are  satisfied  that  plaintiff  has  been  injured, 
you  will  give  damages  accordingly.  Do  not  give  over- 
whelming damages  ;  still  you  must  teach  defendant  that 
though  he  is  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  property,  he  is  not 
to  trample  on  a  poorer  man  than  himself  with  im- 
punity." To  this  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  plaintiff — 
damages  £100. 

"  *  This  case  is  worth  notice  now,  because,  although 
the  landlord,  out  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  actions 
at  law,  of  various  kinds,  in  less  than  three  years,  has 
been  defeated  in  four-fifths  of  them,  and  though  he  had 
thirteen  cases  at  last  quarter  sessions,  and  was  defeated 
in  all — he  still  triumphs.     He  appeals  to  higher  courts. 

He  does  not  pay  the  £1 00  damages  to  J—  K .    He 

makes  an  appeal,  which  will  not  be  settled  until  some 

time  next  year.    Meantime  J E ,  by  being  in 

prison,  and  by  being  involved  in  litigation,  of  which  this 
is  but  a  mere  sample — ^by  losing  his  contract  for  the 
roads,  having  all  his  implements  and  farming  stock 
seized  and  sold  while  in  prison — ^was  unable  to  cultivate 
his  land  so  as  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  last  Michaelmas 

R 
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rent.  The  rent  being  less  than  £100,  which  the  landlord 
owed  him  in  damages,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  this 
£100  would  be  a  set-off  for  the  rent.  But  no :  the  letter 
of  the  8th  of  November  says  : — "  And  he  (the  landlord) 

canted  J E to  the  potatoes,  and  did  not  leave 

his  family  one  bit  that  it  would  eat !" 

"  *  This  J R ,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  a 

leaseholder ;  and  never  owed  a  farthing  of  rent  until  those 
proceedings  were  taken  against  him  to  compel  him  into 
arrears,  which  would  justify  an  ejectment.  His  case, 
from  first  to  last — ^from  the  time  that  he  was  an  inde- 
pendent man,  with  as  happy  a  family  around  him  as 
lived  in  the  queen's  dominions,  living  in  a  house  of  his 
own  building,  with  a  farm-steading  erected  at  his  own 
expense,  which  are  equal  to  any  cottage  or  farm-steading 
of  the  same  extent  in  England  or  Scotland  for  cleanli- 
ness, order,  and  substantialness — I  saw  them  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  judged  for  myself;  from  the  time  that 

J R was  an  independent  man  in  that  farm,  to  the 

present,  when  he  and  his  family  are  potatoless  and  penni- 
less, and  on  the  point  of  being  ejected,  the  proceedings 
against  him  have  been  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind, 
and  almost  beyond  belief.  I  could  not  detail  them  in 
less  than  two  or  three  chapters,  so  they  must,  for  the 
present,  stand  over.     For  the  same  reason  I  do  not  begin 

with  the  case  of  P R ,  he  who  writes  the  letter  to 

say  that  he  is  ejected,  and  who  was  the  first  of  the 
leaseholders  against  whom  the  landlord  proceeded.  Suf- 
fice it  for  the  present  to  say  thatP R has  been  five 

times  in  gaol  at  the  suit  of  the  landlord,  and  has  been  a 
party  to  upwards  of  twenty  actions  at  law,  and  that  he 
is  now  a  houseless,  landless,  penniless,  potatoless  outcast, 
though  horn  on  the  estate,  though  a  leaseholder,  and 
though  he  never  owed  a  farthing  of  rent  until  twelve  months 
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after  the   landlord  joroceeded   against  him  to  break  his 
Uaselir"* 

Thus,  should  misfortune  overtake  an  industrious  Irish 
tenant,  we  see  what  he  has  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  landlords,  of  whom  the  above  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  type. 

Here  are  histories  in  themselves,  authentic  records  of 
Irish  landlordism  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  ago.  I 
defy  any  man,  except  an  Irish  landlord,  to  read  them, 
and  not  feel  his  soul  fired  with  honest  indignation  at  the 
"  diabolical "  work  which  they  depict.  And  yet,  a  few 
years  later  down,  and  that  work  was  mercy  itself  as 
compared  with  the  horrors  which  the  same  landlords 
feared  not  to  perpetrate.  No  wonder  that  the  territorial 
monsters  should,  in  plain  language,  be  branded  as  **  mur- 
derers ;"  for,  if  it  be  murder  to  deprive  a  man  unjustly  of 
life,  no  matter  by  what  means,  I  know  of  no  others  who 
have  such  claim  to  the  title  as  the  exterminating  land- 
lord. But,  comment  on  such  deeds  and  such  a  state  of 
things  is  simply  superfluous.  Not  merely  for  the  over- 
whelming facts  attested,  but  from  the  opinion  of  the 
most  competent  and  dispassionate  witnesses — ^from  the 
late  Serjeant  Howley  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel — it  remains  for 
ever  a  blasting  record  of  Irish  landlordism  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago,  worthy  of  its  progeny  of  this  day. 

Later  down,  and  since  the  publication  of  the  foregoing, 
and  the  delivery  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  famous  speech  (in 
1843),  no  less  than  170,000  small  farms,  of  less  than  five 
acres  each,  were  "  consolidated  "  within  the  six  following 
years.  No  doubt  the  political  economist  of  the  Malthus 
school  will  say  "  all  right "  to  this  wholesale  clearing ;  but 
if  you  consult  Thornton  ("  Plea,"  or  "  Over-population"), 
or  lliU  ("  Political  Economy"),  you  will  find  iiom  them, 

*  Quoted  in  Dublin  Review^  v.  xv. 
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that  the  size  of  the  farms  in  Belgium,  France,  the  Tyrol, 
Switzerland,  Tuscany,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  average 
only  from  six  to  ten  acres.  Still  smaller,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  the  farms  of  ancient  Italy  previous  to 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  which  were  only  two  jugera, 
or  less  than  two  acres,*  Under  the  Licinian  law,  which 
made  the  average  seven  jugera,  and  which  remained 
in  force  for  ages,  the  republic  continued  to  advance  in 
popidation  and  prosperity.  Large  farms  proved  its  de- 
struction. 

In  1846,  Earl  Grey  thus  expressed  himself  on  the 
clearance  system  :  ''  It  was  undeniable  that  the  clearance 
system  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Ireland ;  and  that 
such  things  could  take  place,  he  cared  not  how  large  a 
population  might  be  suffered  to  grow  up  in  a  particular 
district,  was  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country."t  Lord 
John  Bussell  expressed  himself  in  terms  no  less  strong. 
However,  the  expression  of  such  opinions  even  from  such 
high  authorities  had  not  the  slightest  imaginable  effect. 
In  1849,  50,000  more  families  were  swept  off  by  the 
monster  extermination*  ''More  than  50,000  families 
were  in  that  year  turned  out  of  their  wretched  dwell- 
ings without  pity,  and  without  a  refuge.  .  .  .  We  have 
made  Ireland — I  speak  it  defliberately — we  have  made  it 
the  most  degraded  and  the  most  miserable  country  in  the 
world.  •  .  ,  All  the  world  is  crying  shame  upon  us ;  but 
we  are  equally  callous  to  our  ignominy  and  to  the  results 
of  our  misgovernment."! 

And  Irishmen  of  to-day,  lay  and  clerical,  who  presume 
to  censure  such  abomiaations,  or  to  speak  of  them  but 

•  Niebahr. 

t  Lords,  March  23rd,  1846. 

t  Kay's  **  Social  Condition  and  Edncatioo    of  the  People/ 
i.  315,  &C. 
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with  bated  breath,  are  put  down  as  rebels,  socialists,  and 
enemies  of  "  law  and  order ;"  the  landlords  being  in  the 
minds  of  such  people  "  law  and  order  "  itself,  while  in 
reality  they  are  the  greatest  scourge  that  ever  afflicted 
any  country — the  greatest  disturbers  of  the  country's 
peace. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


"  In  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors— eighty  deaths  of  starratlon  per  month,  in 
one  parish,  in  the  county  Clare—the  agent  and  drivers  are  as  hnsy  as  erer 
sweeping  hill  and  vale  before  them.  Yesterday  I  met  forty  or  fifty  skeletons 
of  cows,  scarce  able  to  more,  driren  to  pound  for  the  last  Hay  rent  On  the 
yery  farm  so  swept  and  cleared  of  every  quadruped,  there  is  scarcely  a  house 
that  is  not  a  lazaretto.  Ferer  Ls  in  every  cabin."— />u6/to  Corresp,  of  **  Jiaily 
News;'  Zrd  March,  1847. 


"  We  confidently  pronounce  that  the  extent  of  peat  soil 
in  Ireland  exceeds  2,830,000  English  acres,  of  which  we 
have  shown,  at  least,  1,576,000  acres  to  consist  of  flat 
red  bog ;  all  of  which,  according  to  the  opinions  above 
declared,  might  be  converted  to  the  general  purposes  of 
agriculture.  The  remaining  1,255,000  acres  form  the 
covering  of  mountains,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion 
might  be  improved,  at  a  small  expense,  for  pasture,  or 
still  more  beneficially  applied  to  the  purposes  of  planta- 
tion. We  wish,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  fix  the 
attention  of  proprietors  upon  this  subject,  so  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  British  empire."* 

Perhaps  the  most  melancholy  chapter  of  modem 
history  is  that  which  deals  with  the  Irish  famine  of 
1846-7,  and  the  concomitant  and  consequent  evictions. 
All  the  misery  wrought  by  the  one  and  other  can  only 
be  revealed  at  the  day  of  the  great  general  reckoning, 
when  landlord  and  tenant — the  exterminator  and  the 

♦  **  Keport  of  Bog  Commissioners,"  1814,  p.  17. 
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exterminated — will  stand  before  their  common  Judge 
both  equally  landless,  and  with  no  title  deeds  to  their 
coming  estates  but  their  virtues,  and  especially  that 
measure  of  mercy  and  love  which  they  showed  their 
fellow-creatures  on  earth. 

For  particulars  of  the  famine  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  as  de- 
tailed statistics  of  these  barbarous  evictions  would  be 
out  of  the  question  within  the  compass  prescribed  for 
this  work.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that,  during  the 
twenty  years  from  1846  to  1866,  our  entire  population 
dwindled  down  from  nearly  eight  millions  and  a  half  to 
five  millions  and  a  half,  we  can  easily  fancy  that  none 
of  the  previous  pictures  of  famine  and  eviction  horrors 
have  been  overcharged. 

In  1841,  the  census  population  was  8,175,124.  In 
1851,  it  had  descended  to  6,551,970;  while,  during  the 
following  decade,  down  to  1861,  a  decade  during  which 
the  viceregal  and  general  government  and  landlord 
changes  rang  on  the  increasing  "prosperity"  of  the 
country,  it  descended  still  further,  to  the  figure  of 
5,798,564.  Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  from  1841 
to  1846  there  must  have  been  an  increase  of  over 
200,000  souls,  we  would  have  the  population  of  that 
year,  in  round  numbers,  8,400,000 ;  and  next,  keeping 
before  us  the  continued  decrease  from  1861  to  this, 
which  must  have  still  further  reduced  the  numbers  to 
5,500,000  or  5,400,000,  we  have,  as  stated,  the  total 
absolute  reduction — three  millions,  in  round  numbers. 
Of  these,  the  last  official  returns  (of  this  year)  set  down 
1,917,077 — nearly  two  millions,  in  round  numbers — as 
emigrants  siiice  1851  alone.  The  total  decrease,  there- 
fore, by  emigration  must  have  exceeded  2,500,000;  while 
an  equal  number  must  have  actually  died,  and  of  these 
over  a  million  by  the  government  and  landlord-made 
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fJEunine.  This  is  the  lowest  calculation.  For,  taldng  the 
average  increase  of  population  as  a  standard,  oar  popular 
tion  to-day  should  be  12,000,000  souls.  Thus,  of  the  six 
millions  and  a  half  deficit,  two  and  a  half  have  emigrated, 
two  and  a  half  have  died — a  moiety  of  starvation — and 
two  and  a  half  have  been  prevented  from  coming  into 
the  world  at  all  by  the  combined  operation  of  tjie  above 
two  causes.  So  that  the  simple  truth,  awful  as  it  is 
simple,  stares  us  in  the  face,  that,  within  the  last  twenty- 
three  years,  we  have  lost,  by  English  government  and  land- 
lord law,  a  million  souls  above  our  present  population  ! ! 

In  1848,  Captain  (the  late  General)  Larcom  furnished 
a  statistical  report  of  the  evictions  and  consolidations 
that  had,  even  at  that  early  stage  after  the  famine,  or, 
more  correctly,  that  later  stage  of  the  terrible  visitation, 
been  eflFected  by  the  landlord  crowbar-brigade. 

Decrease  in  the  number  of  farms : — 

From  1  to  5  acres      -  -  -    24,147 

„      5  to  15    „         .  -  -     27,397 

„    15  to  30    „         -  -  -      4,274 

Above  30,  increase     -  -  -      3,670 

That  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Mitchel,  "  70,000 
occupiers,  in  all  numbering  about  300,000,  were  rooted 
out  of  the  land." 

"  In  Leinster  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  holdings 
not  exceeding  one  acre,  as  compared  with  the  decrease  of 
1847,  was  3,749;  above  one  and  not  exceeding  five, 
4,026  ;  of  five  and  not  exceeding  fifteen,  2,546 ;  of  from 
fifteen,  391 ;  making  a  total  of  10,000. 

"  In  Munster  the  decrease  in  the  lioldings  under  thirty 
acres  is  stated  at  18,814;  the  increase  over  thirty  at 
1,099. 

"  In  Ulster,  decrease,  1,502  ;  increase,  1,134. 
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"In  Connaaght,  where  the  labor  of  extermination  was 
least,  the  clearance  has  been  most  extensive.  There,  in 
particular,  the  roots  of  holders  of  the  soil  were  never 
planted  beneath  the  surface,  and  consequently  were  ex- 
posed to  every  exterminator's  hand.  There  were,  in  1847, 
35,63.4  holders  of  from  one  to  five  acres ;  in  the  following 
year  they  were  less  by  9,703.  There  were  74,707  holders 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  acres ;  less  in  one  year  by  12,891. 
Those  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  acres  were  reduced  by 
2,121 ;  a  total  depopulation  of  26,499  holders  of  land, 
exclusive  of  their  families,  was  effected  in  Connaught  in 
one  year."  In  other  words,  there  was  a  decrease  of  an 
agrarian,  agricultural  population,  in  that  one  year,  in 
Connaught  alone,  of  at  least  132,500  souls;  to  which  if 
you  add  at  least  11,000  or  12,000  mere  laborers  who  lived 
by  the  land,  you  will  have  a  total  deficit  for  one  year, 
in  one  province  alone  of  unhappy  Ireland,  of  150,000 
souls! ! 

No  wonder  that  honest  John  Mitchel — that  more  than 
Cato  of  Irish  politics — should  thus  comment  on  the  fear- 
ful havoc  thus  officially  recorded :  '*  On  this  report," 
writes  he,  ''  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  a  list  of 
killed  and  wounded  in  one  year  of  carnage  only,  and 
of  one  class  of  people  only.  It  takes  no  account  of  the 
dead  in  that  multitudinous  class,  thinned  the  most  by  the 
famine,  who  had  no  land  at  all,  but  lived  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands,  and  who  were  exposed  before  the  others  as 
having  nothing  but  life  to  lose.  .  •  .  The  slaughter  by 
the  famine  was  enormous  this  season.  Here  is  one  para- 
graph from  among  the  commercial  reports  of  the  Irish 
papers,  which  will  suggest  more  than  any  labored  narra- 
tive could  inculcate :  *  Upwards  of  150  ass  hides  have 
been  delivered  in  Dublin  from  the  county  Mayo  for  ex- 
portation to  Liverpool.  The  carcases,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  had  been  used  as  food.' "  And  Mr. 
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Mitchel  adds  :  ''  But  those  who  could  afford  to  dme  upon 
famished  jackasses  were  few  indeed.  During  this  winter 
of  1848-9,  hundreds  of  thousands  perished  of  hunger. 
During  this  same  winter  the  herds  and  harvests  raised 
on  Irish  grounds  were  floating  off  to  England  on  every 
tide,  and  during  the  same  winter  almost  every 
steamship  from  England  daily  carried  Irish  paupers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  away  from  Liverpool  and 
Bristol,  to  share  the  good  cheer  of  their  kinsmen  at 
home."* 

But  I  leave  it  to  others  to  record  the  untold  horrors  of 
that  dreadful  time — ^made  more  horrible  still  by  the  in- 
difference, nay,  the  very  delight  with  which  ministers 
and  their  tools,  the  landlords,  saw  the  people  melting 
away  in  the  agonies  of  combined  famine  and  eviction. 
My  chief  occupation  is  with  the  latter  fell  instrument  of 
death,  murder,  and  desolation. 

The  number  of  houses  levelled  between  1841  and 
1861  was  270,000,  representing,  at  least,  a  population 
of  1,300,000  human  souls — all  driven  to  the  workhouse, 
exile,  or  death. 

In  the  parish  of  Louisburgh  or  Kilgeever,  scores  of 
once  comfortable  townlands  have  literally  been  "  cleared" 
off  by  the  Earl  of  Lucan  and  the  Marquis  of  SUgo— 
nothing  is  now  to  be  seen,  for  miles  around,  but  the 
herd  and  his  dog,  sheep  and  bullocks,  and  game.  The 
population  of  that  parish  in  1846  was  2,200  families ; 
it  is  now  reduced  to  about  700. 

In  the  parish  of  Aughagower,  Captain  Houston  occu- 
pies two  hundred  square  miles,  out  of  which  every 
living  soul,  except  a  few  herds,  was  banished  without 
remorse  by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.  The  captain  obtained 
a  lease  at  a  reduced  rent,  like  every  other  Scotch  and 

•  «  History  of  Ireland,"  by  John  Mitchel,  vol  u.,  p.  4523. 
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English  settler ;  which  the  natives,  of  course,  could  never 
expect.* 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hunter, 
recently  shot  dead  near  Newport,  had  graduated  under 
the  gallant  captain. 

*  Abont  the  antecedents  of  this  ''captain''  I  know  little. 
Bat  the  following  letter  pretty  clearly  illustrates  his  notions 
about  "liberty*'  of  conscience  and  edacation.  In  the  summer 
of  1867,  I»  in  company  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Ryan,  C.C.,  of 
Ixmisborgh,  visited  the  famous  Delphi,  once  a  summer  residence 
of  Lord  Plunket.  During  our  visit  we  called  at  a  school,  some 
time  previously  provided  by  the  **  captain"  for  the  more  inde- 
pendent, or  the  less  dependent,  of  his  dependents — such  as  could 
afford  to  pay  from  £1  to  £3  a-year  to  the  teacher.  The  poorer 
sort  were  entirely  excluded.  Father  Ryan  requested  that  the 
then  Catholic  teacher  might  be  allowed  to  instnict  them  after 
hours,  and  he  was  i)eremptorily  refused.  A  proselytizing  teacher 
of  the  Irish  Church  Mission  school  is  now  inducted  by  the  gallant 
captain.  Who  will  say  that  the  people  tire  not  patient,  to  put  up 
with  such  pranks  on  the  part  of  a  settler  ?  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  letter  that  he  refuses  any  the  smallest  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  clergyman  in  the  matter  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  Catholic  dependents : — 

"  Doulough,  "Westport,  County  Mayo, 
24th  October,  18G9. 

"  Sir — When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last  week  I 
had  not  then  read  the  resolutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
nor  had  I  seen  an  account  of  Mr.  Lavelle's  very  objectionaUe 
speech.  As  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Lavelle  was  lately  with  you 
in  Bundorragh,  and,  with  you,  made  some  remarks  relative 
to  the  schools,  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  now  decline  to  allow 
any  supervision  whatever  on  your  part  with  regard  to  the 
Ddphi  schools.  I  cannot  permit  the  schoolmaster  to  teach  under 
yonr  authority  at  Bimdorragh,  nor  can  I  allow  any  Roman 
Catholic  teacher  to  be  imposed  upon  the  people  living  on  my 
limd.    I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

**  AV.  Houston. 

**  To  the  Rev.  Patrick  Ryan,  C.C." 
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In  1841,  the  population  of  Castlebar  Union 

WopS    •••      •••      •••      •■•      •••      •*•   t/0)\)lO 

In  1857,  it  had  dwindled  to     36,893 

In  1841,  there  were      10,314  houses, 

In  1857,  only 6,200      „ 

The  following  townlands,  within  that  union,  were  com- 
pletely cleared  by  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  creatures  left;  in  bogs,  and  were  given  to  his 
bailiff:— 


Killiree  Upper  .     . 
Drninneen.     .    •    . 
CurnagUBhIane    .    . 

Carha 

Boheh  ...'.. 
Lappalah  .... 

• 

Population  in 

Do  in  1851. 

Da  in  1861. 

243 
172 

200 

193 

44 

81 

97 

38 

67 

101 

6 

81 

16 
70 
67 

72 

7 

74 

933 

390 

306 

An  Englishman,  Mr.  Wilbraham,  brother-in-law  of  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  has  obtained  a  whole  country  side, 
out  of  which  whole  villages  were  extirpated,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilgeever— that  is,  nine  hundred  and  eleven 
souls  have  been  driven  to  beggary,, exile,  or  death,  by 
one  "  master,"  in  one  poor-law  union  alone,  within  the 
space  of  twenty  ye^rs  ;  and  that  landlord  has  extensive 
property  in  several  other  unions  of  the  county  Mayo. 

Another  Scotchman,  of  the  name  of  Simpson,  holds 
2,000  acres  of  prime  land  near  Ballinrobe,  out  of  which 
some  200  families,  say  1,000  souls,  were  evicted  by  the 
Earl  of  Lucan  after  the  famine.  Of  these  several  were  well 
able  to  retain  their  land,  and  even  offered  to  take  up 
that  for  which  their  poorer  neighbors  faultlessly  fell  into 
arrear.    No.    The  Celt  must  go,  and  they,  as  well  as 
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their  less  independent  countrymen,  had  to  yield  beneath 
the  strokes  of  Greorge  Oi-msby's  crowbar.* 

And  here,  too,  did  the  noble  eail  display  no  small 
amount  of  that  adroitness  for  which  he  is  so  much  dis- 
tinguished. Numbers  of  the  "  disinherited "  fled,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  for  shelter  into  the  little  town  of 
Ballinrobe.  The  divisional  rates  thus  rose  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  paupers.  But  my  Lord  Lucan  was  by 
no  means  to  pay  any  of  the  penalty  of  his  inhuman  act ; 
and,  if  he  made  paupers,  let  others,  less  poor,  support 
them.  So  he  manages  to  get  the  country  side,  which  he 
had  just  devastated,  into  the  Hollymount  electoral  divi 
sion,  in  which  there  was  only  the  name  of  a  town — a 
small  village — and  into  which,  accordingly,  the  banished 
tenants  could  not  congregate.  I  well  remember,  though 
I  cannot  just  now  lay  my  hand  on,  a  correspondence 
which  the  Westport  Poor  Law  Board  of  Guardians  had 
with  him,  bitterly  complaining  of  his  defalcations  in  re- 
gard to  payment  of  the  rates.  Thus,  for  the  paupers 
made  by  his  lordship  on  one  side  of  the  county,  he  made 
others  pay,  while ;  for  a  time  at  least,  none  at  all  was 
found  to  meet  the  support  of  those  manufactured  by  Ids 
crowbar  in  the  west.  I  know  of  one  to wnland  there— I  have 
known  it  since  my  childhood — Wasteland,  the  tenants  of 
which,  having  fallen  into  arrears,  were,  in  due  course, 
visited  by  the  sheriff,  crowbar-brigade,  and  the  posse 
comitaius  of  police.  The  sheriff  took  ill,  and  could  not 
execute  the  habere.  Meantime,  the  tenants  mam^ed  to 
scrape  up  a  yearns  rent,  and  went  with  it  to  the  office  at 

*It  was  in  the  crowbar  demolitions  of  Lord  Lucan,  devised  and 
executed  by  his  agent,  Mr.  Q.  Ormsby,  that  the  odious  word 
'*  crowbar-brigade"  originated.  He  was  brother  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Ormsby,  who  evicted  the  author's  mother  for  having  her  married 
daughter  in  one  house  with  her,  though  the  old  lady  would  be 
otherwise  left  to  the  care  and  mercy  of  servants. 
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Castlebar,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  Irish  miles.  His  lord- 
ship saw  them,  fine,  athletic  men,  with  visages  no  doubt 
reduced  by  the  ordeal  of  hunger  through  which  they  had 
passed,  and  out  of  which  they  were  just  emerging,  but 
clothed  only  in  their  wool-white  haneen — their  outer  coatg 
being,  no  doubt,  "  in  the  pawn."  The  sight  offended  his 
noble  eyes  j  and  he  ordered  them  summarily  off,  issuing 
peremptory  instructions  to  have  the  terrible  habere  carried 
into  immediate  effect.  So  it  was  ;  and  so  is  Wasteland 
now  "  waste  "  indeed. 

For  the  radius  of  from  one  to  two  miles  all  around  Castle- 
bar nothing  is  to  be  seen  to-day  but  vast  fields,  trodden  by 
bullocks  and  sheep,  with  the  everlasting  "  L  "  branded 
on  their  sides,  grazing  on  the  very  sites  of  the  fire-places 
of  many  hundred  once  happy  homes.  Here  and  there 
you  may  see  a  huge  turnip  and  meadow  field,  destined 
for  the  winter  support  of  these  "  flocks  and  herds."  How 
the  spirits  of  the  thousand  human  beings  who  once  trod  and 
tilled  those  fields  must  look  down  to-day  on  this  beastly 
substitute  thus  made  for  themselves  I !  How  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  those  banished,  murdered  sires,  must 
look  back  across  the  wide  wave,  and  traverse,  in  spirit, 
those  consolidated  fields  again,  and  with  clenched  fist  and 
set  teeth,  and  seething  soul,  renew  their  vow  that,  one 
day  or  other,  the  beast  must  retire,  and  they,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  disinherited,  recover  their  rightful  own 
again  !  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  his  lordship,  having 
found  his  latifundism  rather  an  expensive  experiment 
— hardly  paying  itself — ^would  now  rather  let  to  tenants 
these  extensive  tracts  again.  But,  it  is  also  said,  that 
"  no  Irish  need  apply,"  inasmuch  as  they  must  be  let  in 
large  farms,  such  as  any  stray  son  of  the  former  occu- 
piers could  not  undertake  to  rent.  Time,  however, 
will  duly  reveal  the  merits  of  these  on  dits,  as  it 
will  those  of  the  entire  inhuman  system  of  which  his 
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lordship,  Sligo,  and  Palmer  were  the  chief  apostles  in 
Mayo. 

In  the  county  Gralway  Mr.  Allan  Pollock  bears  away 
die  palm.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  before  the  face  of  this 
^'stranger"  no  less  than  five  thousand  souls  had  to 
"  fly  the  bounds  of  their  country  and  their  sweet  fields  ;"* 
and  that  the  land  which  Grod  intended  for  the  support 
and  happiness  of  many  men,  this  one  man  has  seized,  by 
the  operation  of  fell  English  law,  to  himself,  and  handed 
over  to  beasts  of  the  field.  No  doubt  it  must  be  a  source 
of  vast  delight  to  the  children  of  the  banished  "  sons  of 
the  soil "  to  read,  somewhere  in  the  back  settlements  of 
America,  that  their  exterminator  obtained  the  first  prize 
for  a  Leicester  ram  at  the  recent  Agricultural  Show  in 
Dublin.  This  consoling  reward  must  weigh  with  them 
against  all  the  misery,  sin,  and  death  which  the  ''  human 
monster  " — no,  the  "  political  economist  " — had  caused. 

Perhaps  the  following  almost  incredible  fact,  supplied 
me  by  one  of  the  most  respected  and  trustworthy 
clergymen  in  Ireland — a  fact  vouched  for  by  him  as  hav- 
ing come  within  his  own  personal  knowledge — ^may  illus- 
trate the  entire  system.  A  certain  landlord  in  his 
neighborhood,  county  Galway,  got  his  cheap  decree  at 
quarter  sessions  against  a  tenant  on  his  property.  This 
was  early  in  October ;  October  and  November  passed 
over,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  began  to  enter  the  poor  man's 
soul,  that,  at  least,  he  would  be  permitted  to  pass  the 
Christmas  holidays  in  his  old  home.  December  was 
fast  running  out ;  the  sun  of  Christmas  eve  had  actually 
risen,  and  with  it  the  poor  man  and  his  wife  and  family — 
when,  horror  of  horrors  !  whom  does  he  see  approaching 
his  cabin  door,  followed  by  a  posse  comitaius  of  the 
crowbar-brigade,  but  the  sheriflf,  surrounded  by  a  detach- 

*  **  Nos  patriffi  fines  et  dulcia  linqnimns  arvs 
Kos  pfttriam  fogimos.'^ — Virgil,  **Bacol." 
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inent  of  the  constabulary  force !  Ite  family  was  flung  out 
like  vermin,  and  the  work  of  demolition  occupied  but  a 
few  minutes.  The  evicted  family  passed  that  and  the 
subsequent  Christmas  night  with  no  other  covering  but 
that  of  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven ;  as  strict  prohibitions 
had  been  issued  to  all  the  other  tenants  to  harbor  him 
on  pain  of  similar  treatment ! ! 

Truly,  in  the  words  already  quoted  of  Sadleir,  "  one  stick 
act  suffices  to  make  a  monster."  And  from  it  we  may, 
without  entering  into  further  detail,  form  a  conception  of 
the  honors  perpetrated,  during  the  last  twenty-three 
years  especially,  of  the  crowbar  regime. 

In  the  year  1858,  alone,  no  less  than  eighty  families 
were  flung  adrift  on  the  shores  of  Blacksod  bay  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman.  Mr.  Adair,  of  Derryveagh  noto- 
riety, rooted  out  at  one  stroke  no  less  than  350  souls  in 
1862,  to  make  room  for  Scotch  sheep  and  "  kyloes."  A 
cargo  of  these  sheep,  with  their  owner,  his  wife  and  child, 
went  down  on  their  transit  from  Scotland  a  short  time  after. 
In  1860,  the  present  Earl  of  Leitrim,  not  alone  evicted 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Parish  Priest  of  Gortliteragh, 
but,  owing  to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  rev.  gentle- 
man's predecessor  in  having  the  Catholic  church  inclu- 
ded in  a  lease  for  life  of  some  land  demised  to  himself, 
obtained  legal  possession  of  the  church  at  the  head  of 
almost  1,000  of  her  Majesty's  forces,  civil  and  military ! ! ! 

In  the  barony  of  Erris,  a  tenant  was  actually  evicted 
for  giving  lodgings  to  his  parish  priest — the  pastor 
having  no  other  house  to  shelter  him — as  such  letting  of 
the  house,  or  admitting  in  of  a  lodger,  was  against  *^  the 
rules  of  the  estate."  The  late  Lord  Plunket  "  cleared  " 
off  every  soul  of  four  townlands — the  two  Tourma- 
keadies,  Gortfree,  and  Grorteemore,  and  enclosed  them 
for  himself,  his  game,  and  his  bullocks.  The  majority  of 
those  creatures  had  been  gradually  rooted  out  since  Lord 
Plunket  first  got  footing  in  the  place  from  his  son*  in-law, 
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the  Bev.  Sir  Francis  Lynch  Blosse.  The  remainder  were 
nithlessly  expelled  by  the  ''  bishop  burglar,"  as  a  London 
paper  called  him,  on  the  2l8t^  22nd,  and  23rd  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  for  having  withdrawn  their  children  from  his 
prosel3rtizing  schools. 

Thus  has  the  history  of  Ireland  these  forty  years  past 
been  a  history  of  extermination.  In  extermination,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  we  read  the  origin  and 
secret  of  all  the  discontent,  disaffection,  agitation,  and 
insurrection,  which  have  prevailed,  or  cropped  up,  during 
all  that  time.  What  wonder,  then,  that  Irishmen,  who 
feel  intensely  the  outrage  done  to  their  poor  fellow- 
countrymen  by  this  infamous  system,  should  express 
themselves  in  language  not  precisely  gauged  by  the  mea- 
sure of  state-paper  caution,  or  nauseated  by  that  un- 
savory ingredient  going  by  the  name  of  moderation? 
"  Moderation,"  indeed  !  when  one  witnesses  "  the  cabins 
of  the  peasantry  pulled  down  in  such  numbers  as  to  give 
the  appearance,  throughout  whole  regions  of  the  south,  and, 
still  more,  of  the  west,  of  a  country  devastated  and  desolated 
by  the  passage  of  a  hostile  army,"*  and  "  those  western  coun- 
ties in  which  no  man  can  travel  without  feeling  that  some 
enormous  crime  has  been  committed  by  the  government  under 
which  that  people  live''^ — and,  I  should  add,  through  the 
landlords,  whom  that  government  has  retained  for  the 
special  purpose.  Of  the  two,  indeed — the  landlord  and 
the  government — the  latter  is  the  greater  criminal ;  and 
the  Irish  peasant  and  his  advocate  only  regard  the  former 
as  the  agent  of  the  latter,  for  accomplishing  the  nefarious 
ends  of  Celtic  depopulation.  And  yet,  peasant  and 
advocate  are  accused,  the  one  of  violence  of  conduct,  the 

*  Quarterly  Review,  Marcli,  1854. 

f  Speech  on  the  Regium  Donnm,  House  of  Commons,  6th  July, 
18H  by  John  Bright.  Abbe  Peraad,  ** Ulrlande  Contemp.,"  v.  L, 
p.  300. 
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other  of  intemperance  of  speech,  if  they  resent  atrocities 
without  parallel,  for  centuries,  in  any  other  coontiy  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

"  In  comparison,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Dublin  Review^ 
"  to  the  mass  of  suffering  which  is  unsparingly  inflicted, 
the  state  of  popular  feeling  and  action  in  Ireland  is 
quiescence  itself.  No;  compared  to  the  provocations 
they  receive,  we  say  that  the  blood  of  Irishmen  is  tame, 
is  humble ;  nor  is  there  any  other  people  in  Europe  who 
would  have  so  long  brooked  the  wrongs  they  have  en- 
dured, and  not  risen  up  in  a  simultaneous  effort  to  shake 
off  the  annoyance  of  such  heavy  and  contemptible  op- 
pressors."* 

This  is  no  less  true  to-day  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
So  much  so,  that  even  the  writer  of  these  pages  stands 
agreeably  astounded  at  the  "  quiescence  "  of  the  people 
of  certain  parts  of  Mayo,  in  the  neighborhood  of  West- 
port,  who  partly  have  been,  and  partly  are  being,  wed 
out,  "  cleared  off" — to  retain  the  Emigration  Conmiittee 
phrase — to  make  room  for  the  Durhams  and  kyloes  of  a 
noble  lord,  the  brother  of  a  noble  proprietor.  But  it 
may  be  said  this  is  only  the  evidence  of  an  interested 
witness — a  mere  Papist  periodical.  In  answer,  while  I 
may  remark  that  that  same  periodical,  Papist  though  it 
be,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  t/Z^ra-Conservative  in  its  prin- 
ciples, let  me  adduce  the  following  testimony  from  an 
authority  not  to  be  called  in  question  when  furnishing 
such  evidence — the  report  of  the  ^^Land  Occupation 
Commissioners  :"  "  A  reference  to  the  evidence  of  most 
of  the  witnesses  will  show  that  the  agricultural  laborer 
of  Ireland  continues  to  suffer  the  greatest  privations  and 
hardships ;  that  he  continues  to  depend  upon  casual  and 
precarious  employment  for  subsistence ;  that  he  is  still 

♦  Dublin  Review,  July,  1826. 
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badly  housed,  badlj  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  paid 
for  his  labor.  Our  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tions daring  oar  enqairy  have  afforded  us  a  melancholy 
confirmation  of  these  statements ;  and  we  cannot  forbear 
expressing  oar  strong  sense  of  the  patient  endurance  which 
the  laboring  classes  have  generally  exhibited  under  suffer- 
ings  greater y  we  believe,  than  the  people  of  any  otJier  country 
of  Europe  have  to  sustain.*^* 

Be  it  remembered,  the  above  was  written  before  the 
wholesale  clearances,  that  succeeded  the  famine,  took 
place.  I  believe  that,  at  this  moment,  the  pen  is  in  mo- 
tion, in  another  side  of  the  island,  to  picture  still  more 
vividly  the  havoc  created  by  these  exterminations,  un- 
paralleled these  two  thousand  years.  It  was  in  reference 
to  them  that  the  Times  declared,  some  time  in  1852, 1 
tiiink,  that  "  the  name  of  an  Irish  landlord  stinked  in  the 
nostrils  of  Christendom,"  or  something  to  that  effect ; 
and  a  few  years  previously  the  same  authority  declared 
as  follows :  "  Property  is  there  (Ireland)  ruled  with 
most  savage  and  tyrannical  sway.  The  landlords  there 
exercise  their  rights  with  a  hand  of  iron,  and  neglect 
their  duties  with  a  front  of  brass.**  The  following  is  the 
entire  passage : — 

"The  people  of  England  have  most  culpably  connived 
at  a  national  iniquity.  ....  Property  ruled  with  savage 
and  tyrannical  sway.  It  exercised  its  rights  with  a  hand 
of  iron,  and  renounced  its  duties  with  a  front  of  brass. 
The  'fat  of  the  land,'  the  *  flower  of  its  wheat,'  its  *  milk 
and  its  honey,'  flowed  from  its  shores,  in  tribute  to  the 
ruthless  absentee,  or  his  less  guilty  cousin,  the  usurious 
lender.  It  was  all  drain  and  no  return.  But  if  strength 
and  industry  fared  but  ill  in  a  land  where  capital  was  in 

*  Qaoted  in  the  *'  Transactions  during  the  Famine  in  Ireland,  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,"  pp.  7-8. 
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perpetaal  flax  and  decay,  how  much  more  poverty  and 
weakness  t  In  an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire,  on 
the  soil  trodden  by  a  British  sovereign,  the  landowner 
was  allowed  to  sweep  away  the  produce  of  the  earth 
without  leaving  even  a  gleaning  for  them  that  were 
ready  to  perish.  And  they  did  perish  year  by  year  con- 
tinually from  sheer  destitution.  The  whole  Irish  people 
were  debased  by  the  spectacle  and  contact  of  licensed 
mendicancy  and  recognized  starvation.  England  stupidly 
winked  at  this  tyranny.  Eeady  enough  to  vindicate 
political  rights,  it  did  not  avenge  the  poor.  It  is  now 
paying  for  that  connivance."* 

Surely  the  Times  will  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration 
in  its  censures  of  Irish  landlordism,  and  much  less  so  of 
English  government  in  Ireland.  Yet  it  so  depicts  one 
and  the  other,  the  immediate  culprit  and  the  equally 
guilty  accomplice,  as  to  justify  any  amount  of  resistance, 
in  any  feasible  way,  to  one  and  the  other. 

Some  eleven  years  later  down,  his  Grace  the  Most 
Eev.  Dr.  M*Hale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  late  Lord  Paimerston,  complained  that 
"  not  only  did  all  these  evils  subsist  in  all  their  vigor," 
but  that  "  they  were  even  aggravated ;  and  that,  during 
the  last  three  years,  not  a  single  legislative  act  had  been 
passed  to  root  out  the  evil,  or  to  abate  its  violence."t 

Yet,  in  the  words  of  a  real  philanthropist,  "  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  clearances,  which  inflict  more  misery 

THAN  AN  invasion,  IS  TO  INTERFERE  WITH  THE  RIGHTS 
OF  PROPERTY  "  !  !  J 

In  this  landlord  sentiment  is  contained  the  very  essence 
of  the  land-evil  of  Ireland.  Dissipate  the  fundamental 
illusion  that  the  Creator  destined  the  landlord  as  exclu- 

•  Ttmei,  Feb.  25th,  1847.  1 15tli  Nov.,  1858. 

t  Sadleir,  "Ireland,  its  Evils  and  its  Remedies." 
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dvely  entitled,  if  he  will,  to  profit  of  the  land ;  that  He 
created  the  land  solely  for  the  man  called  landlord,  and 
his,  "  to  do  with  it  as  he  liked;"  school  the  "  proprietor" 
into  the  elementary  lesson  that  the  land  was  made  for 
all,  subject  to  the  operation  of  laws  meant  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  and  founded  on  the  immutable  tmth  that  God  is 
no  exceptor  of  persons,  and  that  while  He  willed  that 
there  should  be  grades  in  society — some  richer,  some 
poorer,  some  great,  some  lowly,  some  powerful,  some 
weak — He  never  destined  that  the  rich,  the  great,  and 
the  powerful  should  use  their  wealth,  position,  and  power 
for  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-men,  as  dear  to  their 
common  Creator  (if  not  dearer  for  their  misery)  as  the 
highest  and  proudest  amongst  themselves. 

To  me  it  is  utterly  astounding  that  landlords  of  the 
Protestant  creed,  whom  I  must,  therefore,  according  to 
themselves,  call  '^  Biblical  landlords,"  should  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  their  Bible,  denouncing  woe  and  maledic- 
tion, in  its  every  page,  on  the  oppressor  of  "  the  poor 
and  broken  of  heart,  to  put  them  to  death,"  and  yet 
sally  forth  with  "  notice  to  quit,"  ejectment  sherijQT,  crow- 
bar brigade,  police,  and  dragoons,  to  exterminate  their 
fellow  men,  whose  right,  before  High  Heaven,  to  "  in- 
habit the  land"  is  as  original,  as  high,  and  as  sacred  as 
their  own.  Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  the  canting,  psalm- 
singing,  Bible-reading  Cromwellian,  was  almost  the  first  to 
inaugurate  the  reign  of  rack-renting,  extermination,  con- 
solidation, and  all  manner  of  oppression  up  to  this  day. 

With  this  I  think  I  may  fairly  close  my  chapter  on 
**  Evictions  and  Consolidations,"  and  their  deplorable 
results;  and  I  demand  how  long  is  such  unlimited, 
irresponsible,  power,  as  we  have  seen  thus  ruthlessly  exer- 
cised, to  be  left  in  landlords'  hands?  In  what  other 
country  under  heaven  would  it  be  tolerated,  not  as  it 
has  been  in  Ireland,  for  generations,  but  even  for  the 
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space  of  a  single  year?    And  are  we  rash  in  hoping  that 
another  year  will  not  have  elapsed  until  it  shall  be  swept 
away — ^f or  ever  1 
I3se  are  we  driven  to  ask  : — 

When  tyranny's  pampered  and  pnrple-clad  minions 
Drive  forth  the  lone  widow  and  orphans  to  die. 

Shall  no  angel  of  vengeance  unfurl  his  red  pinions. 
And,  grasping  sharp  thunderbolts,  rush  from  on  high  ? 


II 


Pity  I  oh,  pity  I  a  little  while  spare  me ; 

My  baby  is  sick — I  am  feeble  and  poor ; 
In  the  cold  winter  blast,  from  my  hut  if  you  tear  me. 

My  lord,  we  must  die  on  the  desolate  moor." 

*TiB  vain,  for  the  despot  replies  but  with  laughter, 
While  rudely  his  serfs  thrust  her  forth  on  the  wold  ; 

Her  cabin  is  blazing  from  threshold  to  rafter, 
And  she  crawls  o*er  the  mountain,  sick,  weeping,  and  cold. 


Vainly  she  tries  in  her  bosom  to  cherish 
Her  sick  infant  boy,  'mid  the  horrors  around, 

Till,  faint  and  despairing,  she  sees  her  babe  perish ; 
Then  lifeless  she  sinks  on  the  snow-covered  ground. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"AGRARIAN    OUTRAGES." 


....•*  Let  any  xmrent  make  the  case  his  own.  When  we  are  assembled  at 
the  domestic  hearth,  with  our  family  about  us,  let  us  bring  home  to  oar  bosom 
the  bare  apprehension,  that  for  exercising  an  undoubted  privilege,  not  only  recog- 
nized but  actually  enjoined  by  the  constitution,  it  were  in  the  power  of  some 
bmtal  Arrant,  some  abortive,  stunted  upstart  of  yesterday,  of  whom  gold, 
amassed  by  peculation  and  public  plunder,  is  tho  solo  nobility,  to  put  out  our 
lire,  and  drive  us  away  far  from  that  pleasant  home ;  let  us  suppose  him,  by  the 
WOTd  of  his  power,  destroying  our  only  means  of  providing  for  that  bright  and 
Joyous  circle,  and  turning  our  children  and  ourselves  adrift  to  lead  a  vagrant* 
hopeless,  scrambling  life— disowned,  rejected,  persecuted,  and  maligned;  could 
we  hear  it?  Where  Is  the  father's  heart  that  could  endure  it?  What 
reverence  for  the  law,  what  sacredness  of  private  property,  what  abstract 
right  of  men  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  own,  would  be  of  force  to 
retbidn  our  thoughts  from  dark  imaginings,  and  our  hands  from  giving 
them  effect?  We  frankly  avow  that  tee  would  not  tubmit  to  ntch  treatment^ 
but  would  take  the  law  into  our  own  hand*,  ond^  if  possible,  redress  ourselves.  Our 
children  have  a  right  divine  to  claim  from  us  that  protection  which  may  be 
denied  to  them  elsewhere;  and  we  cannot  recognize  any  human  obligation  which 
should  or  could  constrain  us  to  reject  such  an  appeal  Jfo  man  owes  a  moral 
obUgation  to  an  exterminating  decree.  No  man,  pretending  or  deserving  to  be 
free,  would  pay  it  an  outward  homage  one  moment  longer  than  superior  force 
compelled  him  to  bow  his  neck  under  its  intolerable  yoke.  These  are  our 
deliberate  sentiments— the  decisions  of  a  mind  tutored,  perhaps,  by  some  small 
ahare  of  philosophy,  and,  at.  all  events,  not  provoked  to  a  passionate  or  hasty 
Judgment  by  the  sense  of  personal  wroag.'^—Dublin  Review^  vol  L,  p.  479-80. 


This,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  strong  passage,  especially 
as  coming  from  such  a  conservative  source,  and  ''a 
mind,"  too, "  tutored  by  some  small  share  of  philosophy," 
nor  the  victim  himself  "  of  personal  wrong."  And  yet, 
it  is  but  the  language  of  nature. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  at  dinner  with  a  pretty  exten- 
dve  Irish  land  owner,  himself  an  Englishman,  and,  having 
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asked  him  to  picture  to  himself,  as  the  victim,  such  a 
scene  as  that  above-mentioned,  I  inquired  of  him  what 
would  he  do  in  such  a  case  1  And  his  immediate  answer 
was,  "  I  would  shoot  the  landlord." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  desperate  remedy  ;  nor  do  I  under- 
take its  justification  or  palliation  any  further  than  by 
quoting  the  extract  reproduced.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
hct  there  is  no  "  law,"  no  legal  protection  whatsoever, 
for  the  unfortunate  millions  of  Irish  tenants-at-will, 
who  live,  or  rather  die  a  living  death,  at  the  whim  of 
a  ruthless  class,  whose  very  consciousness  of  the  whole- 
sale crimes  on  which  their  territorial  titles  are  grounded, 
only  makes  them  more  inveterate  in  the  fiendish  exer- 
cise of  the  unlimited  power  which  these  wicked  titles 
and  wicked  laws  confer. 

In  a  word,  the  Irish  landlord  and  tenant  live  in  a 
state  of  war — protracted  during  two  centuries.  The 
one  is  fortified  by  any  amount  of  iniquitous  statutes, 
all  in  open  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  common 
law,  which  makes  depopulation  a  felony;*  while  the 
other  is  left  to  such  defence  against  cruel  and  unmerited 
aggression  as  the  instincts  of  nature  may  suggest.  If, 
in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Davies,  "in  the  time  of 
peace,  the  Irish  are  more  fearful  to  offend  the  law 
than  the  English  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever  ;"t  so, 
feeling  that  their  state  is  not  one  of  peace,  but  of  unjust 
and  cruel,  because  always  aggressive,  war,  aggravated  by 
every  circumstance  of  barbarity,  they  do  not  scruple 
having  recourse  to  a  kind  of  warlike  resistance  to 
maddening  wrong.  The  noble  conspirators  of  the  Eng- 
lish Eevolution,  which  extinguished  a  royal  dynasty, 
had  not  a  tithe  of  the  provocations  which  have  daily 
invited  the  Irish  peasant  to  desperate  retaliation  these 

•  Vide  supra.  t  "Histop.  Tracts,"  p.  200. 
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hundred  years.  The  wonder  is,  that,  considering  the 
temptations  in  his  way,  the  latter  has  been  so  for- 
bearing. Were  certain  Mayo  landlords  to  attempt 
their  brutal  pranks  anywhere  else  in  the  globe,  their 
life  were  not  worth  to  them  twenty-four  hours' 
tenure. 

"  They  submit,"  says  the  Dublin  Review,  "  to  the  heart- 
less resentment  of  landlords,  who  visit  them  with  con- 
fiscation and  banishment  for  daring  to  assert  a  consti- 
tutional right — a  right  as  clear  as  that  of  any  landlord 
to  his  estate.  They  look  with  wondrous  calmness  at 
their  wives  and  helpless  little  ones  driven  from  the 
shelter  of  a  crib,  which  humanity  would  weep  to  see 
closed  against  a  brute.  Nor  among  the  pitying  by- 
standers, who  witness  those  scenes  of  barbarous  devas- 
tation, does  even  one  hearty,  honest  curse,  such  as  <  the 
Recording  Angel '  himself  might  not  wish  to  blot,  rise 
up  to  heaven  against  the  authors  of  so  much  misery. 
Hie  sentiment  of  commiseration  absorbs  every  other 
feeling.     •    •    . 

"  There  are,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  of 
patient  endurance.  Some  indignant  spirit  breaks  out 
occasionally  against  persecution;  and  those  wild  com- 
binations which,  some  years  ago,  kept  the  whole  com- 
munity and  government  in  terror,  can  yet  summon  their 
scattered   adherents  to  take  vengeance  for  oppression 

to  which  all  feel  they  are  subject But,  in 

comparison  to  the  mass  of  suffering  which  is  unsparingly 
inflicted,  the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  Ireland  is 
quiescence  itself. Compared  to  the  pro- 
vocations they  receive,  we  say  that  the  blood  of  Irish- 
men '  is  tame,  is  humble,'  nor  is  there  any  other  people 
in  Europe  who  would  so  long  have  brooked  the  wrongs 
they  have  endured,  and  not  risen  up  in  a  simultaneous 
eifort  to  shake  off  the  annoyance  of  such  puny  and  con- 
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temptible  oppressors."*  Yet,  if  a  heartless  depopulator 
meets  with  a  terrible  retribution  at  the  hands  of  an 
outraged  parent,  or  the  child  of  outraged  parents,  the 
entire  press  of  England  and  the  West  British  Irish 
press  join  in  a  discordant  scream  of  "Irish  mur- 
derers," "agrarian  outrage,"  "blood-thirsty  ruffian" — 
never  bearing  in  mind  that  the  exterminator  was 
immeasurably  a  greater  criminal  than  the  assassin,  by 
his  heartless  cruelty  provoking  the  retaliation. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  seen  the  essential  cruelty 
and  the  direful  effects  to  the  evicted  of  these  evictions 
and  consolidations.  And  these  lead  us  on  in  natural 
order  to  consider  their  natural  result  in  what  are  called 
"Agrarian  Outrages." 

This  term  is,  by  a  perversity  of  nomenclature,  con- 
fined to  the  "  outrages"  committed  by  the  maddened 
tenant  on  the  author  of  his  ruin ;  while  the  not  less  (if 
not  more)  criminal  "  outrage"  and  iniquity  of  the  land- 
lord against  the  tenant  goes  by  the  mild  name  of  the 
"  exercise  of  his  rights." 

The  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  are — a  state  of  war; 
"  the  relations,"  in  the  language  of  a  profound  writer, 
"  of  mutual  murder. ^^"f  *'  The  people,  who  committed 
no  offence,  except  that  of  coming  into  existence  at  the 
command  of  nature,  ARE  PUT  TO  death,  wherever  it 
can  be  done,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Monthly  Chronicle 
already  quoted.  The  essential  difference  between  the 
landlord  murderer  and  the  tenant  assassin  is,  first, 
that  the  former,  by  regular  process  of  what  is  called 
law,  "  puts  to  death"  people  who  committed  no  offence ; 
secondly,  he  thus  legally  murders  away  wholesale  ;  while 
the  unfortunate  tenant  flies  in  the  face  of  the  iniquitous 

*  DMin  Btview,  supra.  f  Ibid. 
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law,  and  striyes  to  be  revenged,  at  a  single  stroke,  on  his 
own,  and  the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  family. 

Similar  barbarous  excesses  produced,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  repeated  agrarian  organized  commotions  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  England.  In  Irehmd 
they  have  had  an  equally  natural,  though  not  so  exten- 
sive a  result.  I  am  far  &om  meaning  to  apologize  for 
these  desperate  deeds,  two  of  which,  thus  provoked  in 
Queen's  County  and  Gralway,  have  so  recently  startled 
the  country.*  But  I  wish  to  be  impartial  in  my  distri- 
bution of  blame;  and  I  now  again  repeat  it,  that  the  law, 
the  law-makers  (all  landlords,  be  it  ever  borne  in  mind), 
and  the  landlords,  are  far  more  criminal  in  provoking 
retaliation  for  cruel,  murderous  wrong,  than  the  dis- 
tracted wretch  whom  territorial  savagery  has  driven  to 
desperation.  And  I  candidly  avow  I  feel  just  as  horrified 
when  I  hear  or  read  of  one  of  those  heartless,  heart- 
rending eviction  scenes,  as  when,  next  week,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  exterminator  has  narrowly  escaped 
retribution.  I  am  satisfied  that  for  the  one  man  who 
sympathized  with  Mr.  Scully  on  the  occasion  of  the 
desperate  attack  made  on  him  last  year,  wliile,  surrounded 
by  police,  he  went  "  enforcing  his  rights,"  twenty  ex- 
tended their  sympathy  to  the  destined  victims  of  his 
rapacity,  and  even  to  the  desperate  parties  who  had  well 
nigh  sent  him  to  a  premature  grave. 

"  We  console  ourselves,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review^  "  with  the  epithet  *  agrarian.'  It  is,  indeed, 
undoubtedly  true  that  these  outrages  arc  connected  with 
the  ^possession  of  larid;  that  land  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Irish  peasant ;  that  his  living  depends 
ON  IT;  and  that  when  he  is  threatened  with  STARVATION 

*  A  third,  that  of  Mr.  Hunter,  has  since  occurred  near  New- 
port, in  this  county.    See  Appendix. 
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by  EJECTMENT  of  any  kind,  violence  MIGHT  WELL  BE 
expected."*  And,  again,  "  Let  us  not  be  supposed  to 
remedy  the  evil  of  a  surplus  population,  accumulated  on 
the  estates  through  the  negligence  of  the  landlords,  by 
turning  the  miserable  paupers  into  the  roads  and  ditches. 
Over-population  is  a  great  evil,  but  if  such  steps  should 
be  taken  to  cure  it,  Ireland  can  expect  nothing  but  a 
more  awful  curse  and  a  heavier  VENGEANCE."t 

I  take  the  following  statement  from  a  treatise  entitled 
" Ireland  as  it  Was": — 

"  And  to  their  harshness  as  landlords,  their  predilec- 
tions as  magistrates,  their  strong  political  feeling  and 
bigoted  tendencies,  are  ascribable  those  dreadful  outrages 
occasionally  perpetrated  by  unthinking  wretches,  who,  in 
the  madness  of  despair,  combine  in  murderous  and  de< 
vastating  associations."^:  Comment  on  such  evidence 
from  such  a  quarter  were  superfluous. 

The  following  evidence,  furnished  to  the  committee  of 
1839,  will  show  the  intimate  and  essential  connection 
between  the  eviction  of  the  tenant  and  the  assassination 
of  the  landlord  :§ — 

'*  Captain  Warburton  (a  resident  magistrate)  said  the 
murders  and  outrages  that  have  happened  lately  in 
Galway  have  risen  from  disputes  about  land.  The  pnn- 
cipal  and  pimary  object  of  all  associations  among  Hie 
peasantry  is  the  taking  and  keeping  of  land.  '  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  conspiracy  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
not  immediately  connected  with  land.*  ^| 

Fenianism  had  not  then  made  its  appearance;  but  had 
the  land  question  been  settled,  Fenianism  had  never 
"  startled  us  out  of  our  propriety," 

*  Quarterly  Review^  Dec,  1840.  t  Ihid. 

X  **  Stanley  Com.  on  Ireland,  "p.  132.  **IreIanda8itWas,"p.  9L 

§  See  Dublin  Review,  voL  x. 

II  Com.  of  1839,  qq.  9,379  to  9,421,  9,382. 
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No  wondeii*,  indeed,  when,  in  the  words  of  Black- 
bume,  "land  to  the  Irish  peasant  is  a  necessary  of 
life."* 

Captain  Warburton  further  says  that  "  the  threatening 
notices  lately  served  upon  the  farmers  in  the  county  of 
Clare  were  produced  by  the  anxiety  of  the  ^oor  people  to 
get  conacre.  And  the  late  outrages  in  Clare  have  been  put 
an  end  to  by  giving  the  people  some  ground  for  potatoes  "f 

Mr,  Barrington  says  :  **  The  general  cause  of  outrages 
at  all  times  in  Ireland  is  anxiety  to  possess  land ;  such 
has  been  the  case  since  1761.  Whilst  I  have  been  crown 
solicitor  (for  five  and  twenty  years)  I  could  trace  almost 
every  outrage  to  some  dispute  about  land"X 

"Colonel  Shaw    Kennedy  says  the    great    ground- 
work of  all  Whiteboy  offences  is  connected  with  land. 
Whatever  affects  the  tenancy  of  land  will  also  affect  # 
crime."§ 

"  Mr.  Howley  (late  Serjeant)  says  that,  from  conferences 
with  other  barristers,  it  appears  that  ejectments  at  ses- 
sions are  more  numerous  in  Tipperary  than  in  any  other 
county,  and  that  he  himself  has  had  more  than  1 50  at 
one  session.  There  are  also  a  great  many  ejectments 
brought  in  the  superior  courts."||  (And,  accordingly, 
they  shot  down  the  landlords  in  Tipperary  into  terrified 
submission.) 

"  Mr.  Piers  Gale  says  that  outrage  has  almost  always 
a  connection  with  land^lF  and  also  that  if  a  man  is  de- 
prived of  his  landy  he  has  little  to  depend  upon, 
and  is,  therefore,  extremely  reluctant  to  leave  the 
ground,  and  indignant  at  any  person  that  takes  it  over 
his  heai"*» 

•  Above.  II  Ibid.  qq.  2C6,  282.6-91. 

t  Com.  of  1839,  qq.  7,636,  7,343.  '^  Ibid.  q.  8,605. 

J  /Wdqq. 7,346-7.  **  Ibid.  q.  8,605. 
§  Ibid.  qq.  9,991-2-7. 
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Mr.  Kemmis  says  that  "  the  great  majority  of  violent 
crimes  in  Tipperary  are  prodaced  by  turning  tenants  out 
of  possession — ^three-fourths,  or  more."* 

And  I  may  here  interpose  that  these  Tipperary 
clearances  were  the  fons  and  origo  of  that  Tipperary 
tradition,  as  much  alive  to-day  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago — ^the  life  of  the  evicting  landlord  for  that  of  the 
evicted  family. 

"  Major  Warburton  says,  the  destitution  produced  by 
turning  persons  out  of  their  land,  when  they  have  no  other 
means  of  existence,  is  a  very  great  source  of  crime,  as  such 
a  state  of  things  must  naturally  involve  the  people  in 
criminal  endeavors  to  procure  the  means  of  maintaining 
their  families.^^f 

And  again,  *'  That  such  a  state  of  things  must  neces- 
sa/rily  involve  people  in  crime,  when  they  are  reduced  to 
destitution  by  being  turned  out  of  their  lands  without 
having  any  means  of  subsistence.''  He  also  states  that 
*'  the  causes  which  produce  crime  and  outrage  at  present, 
are  the  same  causes  which,  for  many  years  back,  have 
produced  the  same  results."} 

"  Mr.  Tomkins  Brew  says,  the  cause  of  Terryaltism  in 
Clare  was  the  tenants  receiving  *  notice  to  quit  /  that  the 
people  of  Clare  are,  in  many  districts,  in  a  state  of  great 
destitution,  and  likely  to  be  worse  next  year ;  that  the  at- 
tacks on  houses  in  Clare,  in  1837,  proceeded  from  the 
scarcity  of  provisions— when  a  supply  came  the  outrages 
all  ceased/'§ 

^'  Mr.  Tabiteau  says  that  there  is  great  destitution  in 
his  district  (Tipperary) ;  that  the  disturbances  mostly 
prevail  during  the  season  when  there  is  no  employment; 
that  when  they  have  no  employment  they  have  nothing 

•  Com.,  7,149-67 ;  434-5-6.  t  Ibid,,  1,266-7-a 

t  Ibid,,  1,272.  §  Ibid.,  12,715 ;  12,726 ;  13,04flL 
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to  depend  upon,  unless  they  can  get  a  hit  of  ground;  and 
that  something  about  land  is  the  cause  of  ail  the  murders 
committed  there."*  Also — "that  ejectment  is  synony- 
mous with  reducing  the  cottier  to  destitution  and 
misery  ."t 

"Sir  William  Somerville  says  that  the  only  violent 
outrage  he  can  recollect  in  Meath  for  three  or  four  years 
is  the  murder  of  Mt.  Hatch,  which  was  committed  *  for 
the  old  cause  of  ejectment/  he  having  turned  out  a 
tenant.  "J 

"  Mr.  Mattliew  Barrington  says,  the  actual  existence  of 
the  peasantry  depends  upon  their  having  land ;  and  the  ' 
whole  disturbances  of  the  cmmtry  are  produced  by  a  desire 
io  possess  «7."§ 

"  Mr.  William  Kemmis  (above  cited)  is  crown  solicitor 
for  the  Leinster  circuit,  which  includes  Tipperary,  He 
is  also  crown  solicitor  for  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin. 
He  is  also  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury  in  Ireland.  He  has 
held  all  the  offices  for  the  same  time — namely,  eight-and- 
thirty  years;  and  he  succeeded  his  father,  who  was 
crown  solicitor  for  all  Ireland.  He  states  that  for  these 
eight-and-thirty  years  he  has  not  missed  a  circuit ;  and, 
from  the  circumstances  above  enumerated,  we  suppose  it 
will  be  easily  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  in  principle  a 
Conservative  at  the  least,  and  can  have  no  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  landlords  of  Tipperary.  Now,  this  gen- 
tleman states,  II  "  iJiat  three-fourths^  or  more,  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  Tipperary  are  produced  by  the  landlords 

TURNING  THE  TENANTS  OUT  OF  POSSESSION.'      If  there  be 

any  truth  in  the  general  accounts  which  we  see  and  hear 
of  the  amount  of  crime  in  that  county,  we  can  easily 

♦  Com.  9,735.  9,914,  9,739,  9,746.     §  Roden  Committee,  764 
t  Ibid.,  9,  720.  II »» Abstract,"  page  9. 

:;:  Ibid.,  14,691. 
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judge  of  the  extent  of  the  cause  from  the  extent  of  the 
effect—of  the  amount  of  ejectments  from  the  amount  of 
outrages. 

"Lord  Powerscourt  gives  us,  in  page  127  of  his 
pamphlet,*  the  following  extract  of  a  speech  deli- 
vered by  the  Very  Eev.  Mr.  Laffan,  at  a  dinner  in 
Thurles,  where  Lord  Lismore  presided,  in  November, 

1838  :— 
"  *  There  is  no  man  who  abhors  the  crime  of  murder 

more  than  I  do ;  but  I  know  that  these  murders  and  out- 
rages are  the  offspring  of  oppression.  I  can  tell  your 
lordship  that  there  are  savages  in  broadcloth  as  well  as 
in  frieze.  It  may  not  be  believed  by  men  like  your 
lordship,  who  have  kindly  hearts  in  their  bosoms ;  but 
what  would  your  lordship  think  of  the  man  that  would 
go  to  the  cabin  and  turn  out  a  woman  tcho  was  on 
THE  EVE  OF  CHILDBIRTH,  and  wlio  afterwards  was  de- 
livered IN  THE  OPEN  AIR1  What,  my  lord,  must 
be  the  feelings  of  the  husband  of  that  poor  woman  f  Such 
scenes,  my  lord,  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
tJUs  county,** 

"  This  statement  was  addressed,  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Tipperary,  to  a  landlord  residing  in  that  county,  who 
must  be  taken  to  have  assented  to  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion, and  who  probably  had  cognizance  of  the  fact ;  whilst 
Lord  Powerscourt  himself  does  not  go  through  even  the 
form  of  ea^tessing  his  own  disbelief  in  the  con*ectness  of 
the  statement. 

"  Mr.  Drummond  says  *  the  subdivision  of  land  no  longer 
proceeds  as  heretofore ;  it  is  now  checked,  and  a  contrary 
process  is  taking  place  by  the  enlargement  and  consolida- 
tion of  farms,  while  the  population,  which  depends  upon 
the  land  alone  for  support,  is  still  increasing.    The  demand 


•  "  The  Merits  of  the  Whigs. 
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for  land  is  consequently,  and  of  necessity,  greater  than 
U  teas  before;  whUe  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  supply 
of  it,  arising  from  the  consolidation  of  farms.  In  a 
former  answer  I  alluded  to  that  cu'cumstance  with  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  crime,  showing  that  a  great  propor- 
Hon  of  the  violent  infractions  of  the  law  prevalent  proceeded 
from  this  class,  and  that,  as  long  as  from  any  cause  there 
is  increasing  destitution,  there  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  increasing  crime.*  "* 

"Judge  Moore  says  that  the  outrages  in  Clare, 
Galway,  and  Limerick,  in  1830  and  1831,  arose  from  the 
pressure  on  the  lower  orders  by  the  extreme  price  of 
potato  land.  The  people  turned  up  the  green  ground  in 
order  to  increase  the  quantity  and  diminish  the  price  of 
potato  ground'^] 

"  Mr.  Sylvanus  Jones  says  that  the  outrages  committed 
in  Wexford,  lately,  have  be«i  the  result  of  persons 
taking  the  land  over  the  heads  of  others.^  'Outrage  has 
almost  always  a  connection  with  land.  If  a  poor  man  is 
deprived  of  his  land  he  has  little  to  depend  upon,  and  is, 
therefore,  extremely  reluctant  to  leave  the  ground,  and 
indignant  at  any  person  that  takes  it  over  his  head.'  "§ 

"  The  two  great  causes  of  outrage  are  faction  fights 
and  disputes  about  land.*'|| 

"In  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo,  the  outrages 
arise  from  taking  the  laud."ir 

And  finally,  "  Mr.  Barnes  (another  resident  magistrate) 
says  that  the  murders  in  Longford  were  the  conse- 
quence of  people  being  turned  off  their  land  and  stran- 
gers put  in."** 

•Com.  14,024.  t  Ihid.  14,375,  14,379. 

X  Ibid.  14,475.  §  Ibid.  8,605. 

II  Ibid.  Mr.  Seed,  10,736. 

%  Ibid,  Mr.  Hickman,  8,331-2.3.4.  8,605. 

**  Ibid,  ll,75o-6-8— Vide  Dublin  Review,  vol.  x. 
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I  think  no  evidence  could  be  more  oYerwhelming  than 
the  foregoing,  as  bringing  home  to  the  door  of  the  land- 
lords all  the  responsibility  of  those  "  agrarian  outrages/' 
80  much  80  that  not  alone  '^  murderer,"  '' assassin,"  but 
also  *^  suicide,"  might  be  branded  on  the  brow  of  every 
exterminator  in  the  land.  He  tempts  poor,  weak,  human 
nature  beyond  endurance ;  and  whenever  he  pays  the 
penalty  in  maiming  or  death,  he  only  reaps  the  fruit  of 
liis  own  previous  "  agrarian  outrage." 

** There  is  no  man,"  says  Father  Lafian,  "abhors 
the  crime  of  murder  more  than  I  do,  but  I  know  that 
those  murders  and  outrages  are  the  ofOspring  of  op* 
presfiion." 

"What,"  asked  Judge  Fletcher,  "is  the  wretched 
peasant  to  do  1  Hunted  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
first  drawn  his  breath — ^where  he  had  first  seen  the  light 
of  heaven — incapable  of  procuring  any  other  means  of 
subsistence — can  we  be  surprised  that,  being  of  unen- 
lightened and  uneducated  habits,  he  should  rush  upon 
the  perpetration  of  crimes  followed  by  the  punishment  of 
the  rope  and  the  gibbet  1    Nothing  remains  for  them, 

THUS  HARASSED,  THUS  DESTITUTE,  BUT  WITH  A  STRONG 

HAND  to  deter  the  stranger  from  intruding  upon  their 
farms,  and  to  extort  from  the  weakness  of  their  landlords 
— ^from  whose  gratitude  and  good  feelings  they  have 
failed  to  win  it — a  sort  of  a  preference  for  the  ancient 
tenantry."* 

Coming  from  any  man,  but  especially  a  judge  of  the 
land,  this  is  emphatic  language — almost  apologetic  of 
those  "  crimes  "  which  it  deplores.  The  sentiment  has 
been  before  the  country  for  so  many  years,  and  yet  not 
one  that  I  know  has  attempted  to  question  its  confer- 

•  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  connty  Watoiford,  July,  1814, 
"  Pamphleteer,"  iv.,  p.  785. 
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mity  with  the  eternal  principle  of  self-preservation.  It 
is,  I  presume,  on  that  principle  that  Mr.  John  Mitchel 
positively  defends,  at  this  hour,  the  slaying  of  extermi- 
nating landlords.  Abhorring  assassination,  as  every  man 
of  moral  principle  must  abhor  it,  he  still  regards  the 
landlords  and  tenants  of  Ireland  as  in  a  state  of  war. 
The  former,  who  are  the  few,  are  technically  sustained  by 
what  they  themselves  call  law,  what  common  sense — a 
sense  of  common  right  and  justice — must  ever  charac- 
terize as  iniquity.  The  others  are  abandoned  to  the  un- 
ruly will  and  selfish  passions  of  these  favored  few.  The" 
one  are  "  hedged  in  "  by  a  hundred  and  one  provisions  of 
a  positive  iniquitous  code ;  the  others  are,  in  plain  terms, 
placed  without  the  pale  of  protection.  Where,  then,  are 
these  latter  to  seek  protection  or  redress  for  maddening 
wrong  1  Not  from  the  law,  which  legalizes  the  wrong. 
Not  from  opinion,  which  has  hitherto  been  expressed 
only  by  the  mouthpieces  of  the  law-makers  ;  therefore, 
only  from  themselves,  according  to  the  dictates  of  that 
immutable  principle : — 

**  Vim  vi  repellere  licet.'* 

"  Force  may  be  repulsed  by  force." 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  the  following  sensible  extract 
from  the  Dublin  Review  quoted  above : — 

"The  persecutors  and  slanderers  of  this  people  talk 
of  their  untamable,  fierce,  and  vindictive  nature.  But, 
if  they  believed  what  they  say,  would  they  dare  to 
oppress  and  to  harass  them  as  they  do  1  Would  they 
expel  fathers,  mothers,  infants  at  the  breast,  and  tot- 
tering age,  if  they  really  thought  that  blood  alone  could 
slake  the  burning  heart  of  a  ruined  Irish  peasant  ?  No  I 
Too  well  we  know  that  these  domestic  tyrants  are  inacces- 
sible to  pity.     No  sentiment  of  kindness,  no  horror  of 
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the  calamities  meditated  against  their  fellow-creatures, 
fellow-countrymen,  and  fellow-Christians,  can  make  them 
relax  their  stern  code  of  proscription.  But  they  are 
not  reckless  of  their  own  BsSetj.  Dogged  and  perverse 
though  they  be,  an  unfeigned  apprehension  of  conse- 
quences to  themselves — consequences  which  would  seem 
to  be  inevitable  were  the  Irish  peasant  the  tiger  which 
their  invention  would  paint  him — would  restrain  the 
arm  which  pity  clasps  in  vain.  Fear  and  prudence 
-would  operate  where  nature  is  rudely  thrust  aside,  and 
■the  intercession  of  Christian  charity,  like  its  Sacred 
Author,  is  mocked,  reviled,  and  spat  upon.  But  the 
persecution  goes  on.  Never  before  was  it  more  im- 
mitigably  active;  and  yet  its  authors  walk  abroad, 
anhurt  by  any  lash,  unless  conscience,  unseen,  and  in 
its  own  secret  hour,  may  apply  its  scorpions  to  their 
•ouL"* 

**  Conscience,"  indeed,  in  a  veritable  Irish  landlord  ! 
**  Conscience"  in  a  wolf  among  a  flock  of  lambs  !  "  Con- 
science," to  descend  even  lower  for  a  more  appropriate 
illuBtration,  in  a  "  *  Dog  Billy '  devastating  a  pit  of  rats  1" 
Such  is  the  conscience  of  an  Irish  exterminator — never 
touched  till,  with  the  echo  of  that  deadly  musket  shot, 
it  awakes  in  another  world,  to  see  and  vainly  lament  all 
the  atrocities  of  which  it  had  been  in  life  the  unheed- 
ing, unfeeling  author. 

Again,  three  years  later  down,  commenting  on  ^Ir. 
Smith  0*Brien's  famous  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  'Hhe  causes  of  discontent  in  Ireland,"!  tlie 
same  philosophic  authority  says  :  '^  The  most  imme- 
diately important  and  most  painfully  interesting  topic 
which  Mr.  O'Brien  dealt  with  was,  undoubtedly,  that 
which  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  last  extract 

♦  DuHin  Review,  f  4th  July  1S43. 
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which  we  have  made  from  him.  We  allude  to  the  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  There 
is  no  other  name  for  them  but  that  they  are  relations 
of  MUTUAL  MURDER !  Let  all  that  is  meajiy  cruely  unfair^ 
unjust,  tyrannous^  and  to  the  tenant  ruinous  in  the  conduct 
of  a  landlord,  be  conceived  on  the  one  hand,  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  what  is  the  rvle,  not  the  excep- 
tion, in  the  conduct  of  Irish  landlords  and  their  stony- 
hearted agents.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  submis- 
sion for  awhile,  and,  in  many  cases,  submission  to  the 
last,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  In  thousands  of  cases,  when 
the  native  of  other  countries  would  be  driven  to  the 
utmost  ferocity  of  desperation  by  seeing  himself  ruined, 
expelled  from  his  cabin,  and  left  with  his  sick  wife  and 
perishing  children  houseless  and  penniless  on  the  bleak 
roadside,  the  Irish  peasant,  influenced  by  his  religion, 
has  been  known  to  endure  and  not  turn  on  his  rutKUSf 
and  fiendish  oppressor  and  destroyer.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  these  cases ;  though  to  them  the  cases  of  retaliatory 
murder  are  not  as  one  to  five  thousand.  ....  Instead  of 
wondering  at  their  occurrence,  he  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  hulk  of  tJie  landlords  of  Ireland  will 
far  more  wonder  tluit  these  horrible  crimes  are  not  heard  of 
every  day, 

"  The  mind  revolts  from  saying  anything  that  would 
appear  to  be  an  attempt  at  extenuating  these  horrible 
mutual  murders  between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  in  our  unhappy  country.  And  yet  the  interests  of 
truth  demand  that,  to  enable  a  right  judgment  to  be 
formed  of  the  nature  of  these  crimes,  one  perilous  incen- 
tive or  temptation  towards  them,  supplied  by  extraneous 
causes*  should  be  noticed."* 

In  other  words,  as  long  as  Irish  landlords  evict,  or 

*  Dublin  Review,  Djc,  184a 
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have  the  power  to  evict,  without  cause  or  justice,  Irish 
tenants,  possessed  of  the  instincts  of  human  nature  aa 
they  are,  will  infallibly  slay  these  Irish  landlords.  I  know 
at  this  moment  men — mere  peasants,  "uneducated,"  if 
you  will,  but  yet  honest,  upright,  and  industrious ;  nay, 
even  what  might  be  called  religious  men — who,  if  they 
were  evicted,  or  seriously  threatened  with  eviction, 
would  face  death  in  all  its  horrors  to  be  avenged.  And 
the  same  "  interests  of  truth "  that  inspired  the  writer 
above  quoted  to  "  notice  the  incentives  and  temptations" 
to  agrarian  crime  of  one  class  supplied  by  no  less  culpa- 
ble agrarian  crime  of  another,  impels  me  to  declare  my 
conviction  that  never  was  the  resolve  of  self-defence  more 
settled  in  the  people's  breasts  throughout  Ireland  than  it 
is  at  present.  When  the  news  of  the  daring  noonday 
attempt  on  Captain  Lambert  reached  Galway,  what  was 
the  first  remark  of  a  man  who  heard  iti  **  Thank  (Jod," 
cried  he,  "  it  has  crossed  the  Shannon  at  last."*  It  has 
crossed  the  Shannon,  and,  rinderpest-like,  if  it  once  take 
root,  it  may  become  contagious.  I  have  serious  appre- 
hensions  that  if  one  Mayo  exterminator  and  despot  were 
to  fall,  many  more  of  his  class  would  soon  follow  in  his 
wake.  Let  the  truth  be  spoken  at  any  cost,  not  by  way 
of  menace,  but  by  way  of  wholesome  warning.  Crime, 
it  is  remarked,  is  contagious.  Whenever  a  crime  of  a 
certain  hue  of  atrocity  is  committed  in  England,  several 
more  of  the  same  class  are  pretty  sure  to  follow  in  its 
wake.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  remove  the  tempting 
cause  of  Irish  agrarian  outrage  1  With  far  less  cause  the 
free  people  of  America  do  not  hesitate  to  take,  not  merely 
the  life  of  the  owner  of  property  claiming  his  own,  but 
even  that  of  the  officer  of  the  law  employed  in  its 
execution. 

*  It  has  crooed  to  Westeni  M^yo  8ino2. 
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The  following  extract  pretty  clearly  and  painfully 
demonstrates  this : — 

"  Albany,  July  26. — ^This  afternoon  Deputy-Sheriflf 
Gregg,  of  Rensselier  county,  with  a  posse  numbering 
twenty  men,  went  to  the  residence  of  a  farmer  named 
Dennison,  in  East  Greenbush,  to  levy  on  his  goods  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  On  reaching  the  place  they  found 
gathered  about  the  premises  about  forty  men.  Not 
expecting  any  trouble,  the  sheriff  proceeded  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty ;  but  was  obstructed  by  the  owner  of 
the  property.  The  sheriff  then  attempted  to  take  Den- 
nison into  custody,  but  the  crowd  opened  fire  upon  the 
posse  with  guns  and  pistols,  when  Sheriff  Gregg  was,  it 
is  feared,  mortally,  and  Leonard  J.  Wilbeck  and  Mr. 
Woods  seriously  wounded.  The  sheriffs  posse  then 
made  a  hasty  retreat.  It  was  reported  that  five  of  the 
posse  were  wounded,  but  the  above  are  the  only  names 
given."* 

In  Dundee,  a  short  time  ago,  a  woman  flung  a  bottle 
of  vitriol  in  the  face  of  the  sheriff's  man  who  came  to 
evict  her  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Were  she  Irish  she 
would  be  called  "  savage"  for  the  deed. 

Mr.  Binn,  already  referred  to,  goes  somewhat  farther 
than  the  previous  writer,  and  discovers  causes  not  alone 
to  palliate,  but  to  justify,  those  terrible  retributions. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Irish 
people  are  incapable  of  vindication,  facts  and  circum- 
stances may,  at  least,  be  produced  in  extenuation.  On 
impartial  consideration,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  very 
worst  are  certainly  not  more  cruel  and  vindictive  than 
any  other  people  under  similar  treatment ;  and  the  out- 
rages of  which  they  were  guilty  were,  in  fact,  for  the 
most  part,  the  natural  growth  of  the  policy  adopted 

♦  Kew  York  Tribune,  July  27,  1868. 
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towards  tliem.  We  often  hear  J,  for  instance,  of  murders 
being  perpetrated  upon  such  as  took  land  from  which 
others  have  been  ejected ;  and  it  is  possible  that  English- 
men, knowing  that  similar  effects  do  not  follow  from 
similar  causes  in  this  country  (England),  may  be  disposed 
to  consider  a  case  clearly  made  out  against  the  IrisL 
Between  the  respective  systems  of  taking  land  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  there  is  this  material  difference,  how- 
ever— so  material  as  to  render  any  analogy  that  may  be 
drawn  a  very  imperfect  and  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning. 
An  English  farmer,  when  ejected,  having  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  another  farm,  has  nothing  to  dread.  In 
Ireland,  when  a  man  is  ejected  it  is  next  to  impossible 

for  him  to  find  a  farm  at  liberty In  this  manner 

great  numbers  have  been  turned  adrift — not  because 
of  arrear  of  rent — not  because  they  had  transgressed  the 
rules  of  their  lease — but,  simply,  because  they  happened 
to  possess  a  religious  or  political  creed  at  variance  with 
that  of  a  capricious  landlord.  It  cannot  certainly  be 
denied  that,  systematically  and  wickedly  oppressed  as 
the  Irish  laborers  are,  to  rise  in  self-defence  is  at  least  a 
NATURAL  course  of  proceeding,  however  fearful  in  its  con- 
sequences  Outrages  thus  caused  are  frequently  mis 

represented,  for  the  very  worst  of  purposes,  as  arising  out 
of  political  or  religious  animosities ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in 
the  minds  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  country,  prejudices,  more  easily 
rooted  than  removed,  are  established  against  the  religion 
and  politics  thus  stigmatized  and  calumniated."* 

Elsewhere  he  goes  much  farther,  as  we  have  seen, — 
when  he  declares  that  "  the  wrongs  wliich  they  (the  Iiish 
tenants)  have  endured,  &c.,  &c.,  would  have  justified 
(not  merely  "  palliated  ")  a  course  of  conduct  (even)  iu- 


^ «( 
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comparably  more  violent  than  any  which  Ireland,  in  her 
wildest  moments,  in  her  fiercest  paroxysms  of  excitement, 
has  displayed.""*^ 

Mr.  Pim,  now  M.P.  for  Dublin,  while  he  guards  against 
either  "  extenuation  "  or  "  palliation  "  of  those  outrages, 
hesitates  not,  however,  to  point  out  the  causes  and  to 
censure  the  laws  in  which  they  find  their  origin.  "  Ex- 
perience," says  he,  **  has  abundantly  shown  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  endeavor  to  repress  crime  by  the  terrors  of 
the  law ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  search  out  the  proximate 
and  remote  causes,  and,  by  removing  the  temptation  to 
crime,  to  diminish  the  amount.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
extenuate  the  enormity  or  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  these 
dreadful  outrages ;  yet  they  have  exciting  causes  which, 
if  possible,  should  be  removed.  The  objects  of  these 
agrarian  disturbances  are  various,  but  they  always  imply 
a  contest  between  the  landlords  and  tenants — ^whether 
to  obtain  the  possession  of  land,  to  prevent  ejectment, 
to  obtain  a  reduction,  to  prevent  an  advance  in  rents^ 

or  from  vindictive  motives We  are  convinced 

that  if  a  good  system  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  real 
property  had  existed,  so  large  an  amount  of  agrarian 
crime  would  never  have  disgraced  our  country.'*!  Thus 
do  we  find  the  Conservative  Catholic  and  the  Liberal 
Protestant  periodicals,  the  foremost  of  their  class,  concur 
with  the  temperate  Quaker — himself  a  large  and  excellent 
landed  proprietor — in  their  estimate  of  the  causes  and 
the  remedy  of  these  deplorable  explosions. 

"  This  law" — the  Irish  land  law  of  eviction,  rack-rents, 
absenteeism,  &c. — says  another  ultra-Tory  periodical,  the 
Quarterly  Beview,  which  wo  quote  elsewhere ;  "  this  law 


*  Supra  (voL  ii  p.  414). 

t  '*  TraDsactions  of  the  Central  Kelief  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  Frienda,"  &c.,  p.  120. 
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ice  expect  (his  unhappy  population  to  cherish,  venerate,  and 
implicitly  obey  I    Sliame  I    Shame  !  !  *'* 

"  More  misery,"  says  the  Times,  "  is  crowded  into  a 
single  province  in  Ireland  than  can  be  found  in  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  put  together.  To  this  pass  are  things 
come :  in  order  to  benefit  a  small  knot  of  haughty,  un- 
feeling, rapacious  landlords,  the  well-being  of  millions  is 
disregarded,  famine  and  misery  stalk  through  the  land, 
and  all  good  government  in  Ireland  is  rendered  impos- 
sible, and  government  of  any  kind  impracticable,  except 
through  the  medium  of  a  military  force."t 

Yes.  Those-  thirty  thousand  bayonets  that  keep  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  in  sullen  subjection  might  be  spared 
for  better  purposes,  were  the  foreign  landlords,  in  a  foreign 
parliament,  to  cease  making  our  laws,  and,  by  means 
of  those  laws,  exterminating  our  people.  "  Coercion 
Acts,"  "Arms  Bills,"  "Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus 
Acts,"  "Arms  Acts,"  "Martial  Law,"  "Insurrection 
Acts,"  "  Crime  and  Outrage  Acts,"  "  Peace  Preservation 
Acts," — such  might  be  fairly  called  the  headings  of  Eng- 
lish legislation  for  Ireland  for  the  last  sixty-nine  years — 
in  1801,  1804,  1807, 1810, 1814, 1815, 1816, 1817, 1822, 
1823,  1824,  1825,  1833,  1834,  1839,  1842,  1848,  1849, 
1852,  1854,  1855,  1856,  1858,  1860,  1862,  1866,  1867, 
1868 — that  is,  on  an  average,  a  coercion  act  for  Ireland 
every  second  year  since  the  day  of  the  "  accursed  Union," 
and  all  this  by  and  for  the  sake  of  the  landlords  !  !j: 

May  we  not  justly  repeat  to-day  the  language  of  Earl 

*  December,  1835.  1 25ih  of  October,  1839. 

{  At  this  moment  there  ia  a  fresh  howl  raised  by  the  pren  of 
England  for  mora  coercion,  through  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  in  consequence  of  the  return  of  Jeremiah  O* Donovan 
RoBsa— a  political  convict  for  life — as  M.P.  for  Tipperary.  And 
yet  this  fresh  piece  of  threatened  coercion  will  prove  as  fruitless 
as  any  of  its  numberless  predecessors. 
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Grey  in  1846  :  "It  is  time  to  have  done  with  coercion. 
Ireland  has  been  misgoverned.  There  had  been  too  many 
Arms  Acts  and  Curfew  Acts.  It  was  justice  that  was 
wanted  now."*  And  may  we  not  ask  to-day,  in  the 
words  of  Sadleir  thirty  years  ago  :  "  Is  a  system  which 
can  only  be  supported  by  brute  force,  and  which  is  kept 
up  by  constant  blood-shedding,  to  be  perpetuated  foi 
ever  1  Are  we  still  to  garrison  a  country  to  protect  the 
property  of  those  whose  conduct  occasions  all  llie  evils  under 
which  the  country  has  groaned  for  centuiies — ^property  that 
would  not  be  worth  a  day*s  purchase  were  the  proprie- 
tors its  sole  protectors  ]"t  No  later  than  last  year,  Mr. 
John  Bright  declared  to  his  constituents  that  were  Ire- 
land removed  one  thousand  miles  westward  into  the  ocean, 
the  Irish  proprietors  would,  almost  one  and  all,  be  hurled 
into  the  ocean  in  a  day,  or  something  to  that  effect ;  and 
for  the  fearless  enunciation  of  his  honest  conviction,  and 
a  patent  truth,  the  able  statesman  has  been  since  sub- 
jected to  every  species  of  petty  annoyance  by  the  con- 
temptible Irish  geocrats.  Yet,  I  not  alone  subscribe  to 
his  opinion,  but  I  furthermore  add  my  own,  that  in-  the 
very  latitude  in  which  we  are,  at  the  very  door  of  Eng- 
land, with  all  her  thirty  thousand  redcoats  to  protect  the 
devastators  in  their  work  of  ruin,  between  a  ''  Sicilian 
Vespers  "  of  landlords  and  security  to  the  tenant  there 
is,  at  no  distant  day,  no  alternative. 

'*  Sunt  denique  fines." 

"Is  it  surprising,"  says  the  late  Mr.  Hume,  M.P.,  after 
describing,  in  harrowing  colors,  the  condition  of  "  the 
forlorn  outcast,"  the  victim  of  the  sic  volo  power  of  a 
Cromwellian  landlord,  "  is  it  surprising  that  a  population 
in  such  a  state  should  occasionally  be  tempted  to  commit 

♦  March,  1840.  f  "Ireland,"  &c.,  p.  161. 
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acts  of  violence  1  What  sympathy  can  they  feel  with  the 
possessors  of  property  1  What  to  them  are  the  advan- 
tages of  law  and  order  1  Accordingly  we  find  that  they 
are  often  stimulated  to  do  wrong  by  despair."*  True, 
"  by  despair,"  which  Mr.  Binn  considers  only  "  natural :" 
but  the  possessor  of  property  constanily,  not  "often,** 
does  wrong  through  mere  caprice,  or  bigotry,  or  passion, 
or  malice,  or  all  put  together. 

The  latest  palliation  of  these  "agrarian  outrages"  comes 
from  the  lips  of  a  cabinet  minister — the  present  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  Interpellated  by  Mr.  Heygate  last 
session,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Right  Hon.  Chi- 
chester Fortescue,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  after  all 
manner  of  menace  and  bluster  about  "  strong  and  violent 
legislation  ....  for  this  deplorable  offence,"  and  any 
amount  of  protestations  of  his  government's  anxiety  to 
"  protect  life  and  property  "  (of  the  landlords),  concludes 
with  the  following  scathing  indictment  against  the  very 
persons  whose  *'  life  and  property  "  he  is  prepared  to  pro- 
tect, even  by  "  exceptional  legislation,"  and  "  by  sending 
an  extra  force  to  the  district,  the  cost  of  which  has  been 
borne  by  the  locality  :"  "  I  have  still  great  hope  that, 
if  no  unjustifiable  use  be  made  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, such  as  that  which  produced  the  outrage  in  Tip- 
perary  last  autumn  (Mr.  Scully's  escapade),  the  vigilance 
of  the  government  will  be  able  to  keep  under  this 
lamentable  class  of  offence"  (hear,  hear).  In  other  words, 
these  rack-renters  and  exterminators — these  autocrat 
landlords  of  tenants-at-will,  "unjustifiably  exercise  a 
right,"  and  for  this  injustice,  not  to  be  otherwise  averted 
dr  avenged,  the  tyrant  is  slain.  Had  he  not  "  unjusti- 
fiably" thus  acted  he  might  move  about  to  the  end  in  a 
whole  skin.    It  was,  therefore,  his  own  "  unjustifiable " 

*  House  of  Commons,  June  2,  184G. 
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exercise  of  a  legal  right  that  brought  on  him  his  prema- 
ture fate.  Thus  what  is  "right  in  law"  is  ** unjustifi- 
able" in  fact  and  in  morals;  and,  therefore,  one  day 
should  not  be  lost  in  making  "  right"  and  "  law"  con- 
sort, and  in  depriving  the  landlord  of  the  power  of  thus, 
by  the  very  fact  of  exercising  a  right,  doing  an  egregious 
and  irreparable  wrong. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  1  The  question  is  answered  in 
the  concluding  chapter. 

By  security  of  tenure,  in  some  form,  at  moderate 
rents. 

Meantime,  I  must  once  more  enter  my  protest  against 
the  assumption  that  these  "  agrarian  outrages"  are  more 
revolting  than  any  of  those  daily  shocking  murders, 
child  murders,  wife  murders,  and  the  like,  which  are 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  in  England,  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  Irish  Times  of  the  6th  July,  have  become, 
there,  "  national  institutions." 

It  is,  indeed,  greatly  to  be  regretted,  to  be  deplored, 
I  must  say,  that  the  remedy  still  in  store  for  the  removal 
of  this  gangrene  is  still — repression  and  not  concession. 
At  a  late  sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Marquis  of 
Clanrickarde  is  reported  to  have  spoken  as  follows : — 

"The  constant  recurrence  of  agrarian  outrages  in 
Ireland,  and  the  inability  of  the  authorities  to  detect  the 
perpetrators,  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  During  the 
last  fifteen  months,  commencing  with  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Fetherston-Haugh,  and  ending  with  the  attempted  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Warburton,  there  had  been  fifteen  outrages  of 
this  character.  Although  eleven  persons  had  been  killed 
and  three  severely  wounded,  only  two  of  the  perpetrators 
had  been  brought  to  justice,  and  no  life  had  been  for- 
feited for  so  many  taken.  In  1865  there  were  87  agrarian 
outrages  in  Ireland.     In  1867,  123,  and  in  1868,  160. 

"  The  impunity  with  which  murder  and  outrage  were 
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committed  showed  that  the  executive  government  were 
powerless,  and  that  assassins  were  powerful.  He  urged 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  more  efficient  constabulary  for 
the  prevention  and  detection  of  ciime,  and  that  the 
government  should  place  themselves  more  in  communicar 
tion  with  the  loyal  resident  gentry." 

To  which  Lord  Dufiferin  thus  replied,  on  the  part  of 
the  government : — 

"  I  will  admit,  both  as  a  private  individual  and  as  a 
member  of  her  majesty's  government,  that  there  is  much 
to  recommend  itself  in  the  first  of  these  suggestions,  and 
I  may  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  that  resource  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  her  majesty's  government ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  if  I  were 
to  take  it  upon  myself,  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  to 
enter  into  details  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  resorted  to  such  means  as  he  refers  to.  •  With 
respect  to  the  alternative  of  intimate  communications 
between  the  government  and  magistracy,  I  may  inform 
my  noble  friend  that  no  complaint  has  been  made  of  any 
want  of  attention  to  representations  made  to* the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Lreland,  or  to  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
L-eland.  It  is  proper  and  desirable  that  the  executive 
government  should  be  in  close  communication  with  the 
local  magistracy,  but  that  is  not  the  only  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. As  an  Irish  resident  myself  I  naturally  feel  as 
deeply  as  any  of  your  lordships  the  slur  which  these 
outrages  cast  on  every  one  connected  with  Ireland,  and 
I  assure  your  lordships  that  not  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Spencer,  but  the  whole  of  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment feel  as  much  as  any  one  the  responsibility  which 
is  resting  upon  them  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and 
that  they  are  using  every  method  and  device  in  the 
administration  of  justice  to  bring  the  authors  of  these 
crimes  to  condign  poniahment"  Qiear,  bear). 
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The  subject  then  dropped. 

Thus,  not  a  word  about  concession*  Not  the  slightest 
hint  as  to  the  restriction  of  that  "  right,"  the  "  unjusti- 
fiable exercise"  of  which  has  terminated  in  the  transac- 
tions thus  animadverted  on :  '^  the  police  "  and  "  the  local 
gentry,"  that  is,  the  landlords  themselves,  are  to  have,  as 
hitherto,  the  management  and  government  of  the  peasant 
serfs.  Elsewhere,  even,  we  are  officially  promised  the 
Neapolitan  institution  of  secret  police,  for  the  special 
protection  of  landlords  in  the  ^'  unjustifiable  exercise''  of 
their  rights.  It  is  even  announced,  while  I  am  actually 
penning  these  pages,  that  a  special  commission  is  to  issue 
— if  it  has  not  been  already  sped — to  try  Barrett,  the 
reputed  assailant  of  Captain  Lambert ;  the  government 
thus  displapng  its  exceptional  and  "  special"  watchful- 
ness over  the  lives  of  a  class  whose  excesses — ^whose 
^'  unjustifiable"  use  of  (legal)  rights — ^have  brought  all  but 
ruin  on  the  country,  and,  undoubtedly,  brought  retribu- 
tion on  their  own  head  * 

Wives,  lovers,  friends,  children,  are  murdered  by  the 
score  every  week  in  England,  and  the  ordinary  tribunals 
are  deemed  competent  and  swift  enough  to  deal  with 
the  authors  of  the  guilt.  Even  in  Ireland  other  murders 
— rare,  thanks  to  God,  amongst  us — are  left  to  the  retri- 
bution of  the  usual  criminal  law.  But  a  landloi'd  is  fired 
at — a  landlord  who  perpetrated  an  eviction  on  the  father 
of  the  alleged  assailant — and,  forthwith,  are  the  special 

*  This  commission  has  actually  sped — consistiDg  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Whiteside  and  Mr.  Justice  Eeogh.  After  a  trial  of 
three  or  four  days,  the  jury  disagreed — three  only  being  for  a  con- 
viction ;  and  now  the  case  is  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  Dublin,  with 
a  view  to  have  a  fresh  trial  somewhere  else,  where  a  verdict  must 
be  obtained,  per  fas  aut  ne/as.  Such  is  still  the  si)irit  of  our  rulers. 
Exceptional  protection  at  any  cost  for  exterminating  tyrants; 
bars,  bolts,  and  special  commissions  for  their  supposed  opponents. 
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powers  of  the  executive  put  forth,  as  if,  innocent  or  guilty, 
to  secure  the  conyiction  of  the  unfortunate  accused. 

It  is  the  old,  old,  traditional  blunder.  Barrett  may  be 
found  guilty — he  may  be  sent  to  Pentonville  "  for  life  ** — 
will  the  Connaught  exterminators  be  one  whit  the  safer 
for  that  ^  Nay,  will  not  their  personal  security  become 
far  more  precarious  1  Thirty  years  ago,  the  more  "  agra- 
rian outragers"  they  hanged  in  Tipperary,  the  more 
"  agi'arian  outragers  "  of  the  landlord  class  were  shot. 
The  '*  law  "  at  length  had  to  confess  itself  beaten.  The 
landlords  gave  up  evicting  the  tenants,  and  then  the 
tenants  gave  up  shooting  the  landlords.  The  cause  had 
ceased,  and  with  it  the  effect. 

So  now,  let  our  landlords  cease  from  coercing,  evicting, 
brow-beating,  trampling  under  foot  in  every  way,  and,  the 
source  of  "  agrarian  crime  "  being  thus  dried  up,  the  out- 
let, instead  of  conducting  its  turbid  waters,  will  grow  into 
a  verdant  herbage,  supplying  healthy  nutriment  where  it 
wrought  death. 

The  truth,  therefore,  is  patent — that  all  the  **  agrarian 
outrages,"  as  they  are  called,  that  have  taken  place  in 
Ireland  these  fifty  years  past,  have  been  the  natural 
fruit  of  more  heinous  agrarian  outrages  of  another  class, 
going  by  the  name  of  "  the  exercise  of  agrarian  rights."  The 
law  gave  the  landlord  the  right  to  murder  his  tenant,  and 
tenant's  wife  and  family — all  guiltless  of  crime.  The 
tenant,  then,  sought  in  nature  the  right  to  slay  the 
murderer  of  his  hopes,  his  happiness,  and  his  family,  in 
return. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

RA.CK  RENTS. 


"Landlords  talce  advantage  of  the  dreadful  necessitf,  and  exact  rent  out  of  all 
proportion  with  the  vulue  of  the  land."— i/r.  Wyte'*  **  Evid.  b^ore  the  Houtes  of 
Lordi  and  Common$y  182-1,"  pp.  8,  and  5  and  6. 


Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  defines  rent  (of  land),  the  sur- 
plus above  the  ordinary  profits  of  capital  and  labor  ex- 
pended on  the  land.  Hence,  he  naturally  concludes  that 
when  land,  with  the  judicious  and  industrious  appliances 
of  the  above  agencies,  fails  to  produce  such  a  surplus,  it 
should  pay  no  rent.  The  precise  words  of  the  able  and 
humane  political  economist  are :  "  The  rent,  therefore, 
which  any  land  will  yield,  is  the  excess  of  its  produce 
beyond  what  would  be  returned  to  the  same  capital  ii 
employed  on  the  worst  land  in  cultivation,"  this  latter 
being  supposed  merely,  if  at  all,  to  repay  the  cost  of 
culture.  This  "  surplus,"  or  excess  is  handed  over  to 
what  is  called  the  "  owner,"  for  his  giving  "  the  use  of  the 
land." 

This  definition  being  accepted,  the  rents,  generally 
throughout  Ireland,  merit  their  unenviable  name  of  "rack- 
rents." 

Fully  three  hundred  years  ago,  this  rack-renting  system 
began  to  develop  itself.  "  The  landlords  there  "  (Ireland), 
says  Spenser,"  most  shamefully  rac^  their  rents;"* so  that 

•  "  Stale  of  Ireland,"  works,  vol.  vi,  p.  33. 

U 
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our  present  generation  of  rack-renters,  land-jobbing  com- 
panies, as  well  as  land-sharking  individuals,  have  a  long 
prescription  for  their  legalized  system  of  plunder.  But 
it  was  only  after  the  Revolution  that  rack-renting  became 
a  confirmed  system.  It  is  thus  described  by  Swift,  as 
we  have  already  seen  : — 

"  The  rlse  of  our  rents  is  squeezed  out  of  the 
very  blood,  and  vitals,  and  clothes,  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  tenants,  who  live  worse  than  english 
BEGGARS."*  Again,  he  speaks  of  *'  the  families  of  far> 
mers  who  pay  great  rents,  living  in  filth  and  Hastiness, 
on  buttermilk  and  potatoes,  without  a  shoe  or  stocking 
to  their  feet,  or  a  house  so  convenient  as  an  English 
hog-sty  to  receive  them."t  The  very  same  language 
might  be  employed  ^vith  equal  truth  and  aptness  to-day. 
Beading  over  the  following,  one  would  fancy  the  writer 
had  some  such  jobbers  as  the  National  Building  and  Land 
Investment  Company  before  his  eyes  ;  "  Another  great 
calamity,"  writes  he,  "  is  the  exorbitant  raising  of  Hie  rents 
of  land.  Upon  the  determination  of  all  leases  made 
before  1690,  a  gentleman  thinks  he  has  but  indifferently 
•improved'  his  estate  if  he  has  only  doubled  his  reiit- 
rolL  Farms  are  screwed  up  to  a  rack  rent,  leases 
granted  but  for  a  small  teim  of  years  (not  quite  so  bad 
as  now),  tenants  tied  down  to  hard  conditions  (not,  I  dare 
say,  so  £u:  as  to  have  to  refuse  poor  wayfarers  a  night's 
lodging  on  pain  of  a  £10  fine),  and  discouraged  from  culti- 
vating the  land  they  occupy  to  the  best  advantage,  by  the 
certainty  they  have  of  the  rent  being  raised,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  their  lease,  proportionally  to  the  improvements 
they  shall  make.  Thus  it  is  that  honest  industry  is  re- 
strained ;  tJie  farmer  is  a  slave  to  his  landlord ;  it  is  well  if 
he  can  cover  his  family  with  a  coarse  home-spun  fneze."j; 

•  "Short  View  "  vol.  ix.,  p.  206.  +  n>i(l,  p.  205. 

X  "  Answer  to  a  Memoria!." 
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Yet  in  Swift's  day  the  rental  of  Ireland  amounted  only 
to  j£2,000,000,  while  to-daj,  something  over  a  hundred 
years  later,  it  amounts  to  nearly  ^15,000,000,  if  not 
more,  or  nearly  to  an  advance  of  800  per  cent. 

Let  us  contrast  this  with  his  estimate  of  the  ikiglish 
rentaL  He  says,  '*  The  industry  and  parsimony  of  the 
English,  added  to  the  easiness  of  their  rents,  makes  them 
rich  and  sturdy."* 

Dr.  Woodward,  Dean  of  Clogher  and  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
attributes  the  squalid  misery  of  "  the  lower  classes  of  our 
people"  to  the  ^'exorbitant  r^its,''  in  the  following 
terms . — 

"That  their  poverty  is  like  to  continue,  with  but 
little  mitigation^  will  be  evident  to  any  intelligent  man 
\7ho  reflects  on  th<$  following  amongst  other  causes  of  it : 
Uie  exorhitant  rent  extorted  from  the  poorer  tenants, 
ever  loth  and  afraid  to  leave  the  ancient  habitations, 
by  the  general  method  of  letting  farms  to  the  highest 
bidder,  without  any  allowance  to  a  tenant's  right,  the 
sjTstem  of  letting  large  tracts  of  land  to  undertakers 
inured  to  tyranny  and  extoriion,^'f  &c. 

For  "undertakers"  put  land-johhers,  and  the  truth  of 
the  remark  applies  to-day,  as  it  did  just  one  hundred 
and  one  years  ago,  when  it  first  came  from  the  author's 
pen. 

Still  more  indignantly  does  he  furnish  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  intelligence,  revealing  the  landlords  of 
his  day  as  accomplices  in  even  agrarian  conspiracies,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  enlarging  their  own  rental,  even  to 
the  detriment  of  their  own  clergy  and  church  :— 

"The  present   proceedings,"  writes   he,  "are  not  a 

•  **  Letter  to  Lord  MiddletoD,"  works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  143. 
t  '*  Argument  in  support  of  the  right  of  the  poor,"  1785,  third 
ed.,  pp.  17»  18,  &c. 
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paroxysm  of  frenzy  originating  with  rash  and  ignorant 
peasants,  but  a  dark  and  deep  scheme  planned  by  men 
skilled  in  law,  and  in  the  artifices  by  which  it  may 
be  evaded.  These  enemies  to  the  public  peace  and  to  the 
Protestant  clergy,  though  nominal  Protestants,  suggested 
to  the  farmers  to  enter  into  a  combination,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  not  to  carry  their  tithes,  or  assist  any 
clergyman  in  drawing  them ;  and  a  form  of  summons  to 
draw,  penned  with  legal  accuracy,  was  printed  at  Cork  at 
the  expense  of  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune,  and 
many  thousand  copies  of  it  circulated  with  diligence, 
through  the  adjoining  counties  of  Kerry,  Limerick,  and 
Tlpperary."* 

By  such  means,  the  insatiable  landlords  succeeded  in 
ultimately  doing  away  with  the  tithe  of  agistment,  "  by 
an  act,"  which  Primate  Boulter  calls  "  wholesale  and  im- 
pudent robbery,  which  threw  the  support  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy,  from  the  most  opulent  of  the  Protestant 
landlords,  upon  the  most  indigent  of  the  Catholic  cottiers, 
and  from  the  richest  soil  in  the  country,  on  lands  of  in- 
ferior quality only  the  fortieth  part  of  the 

whole.'*t 

I  take  the  following,  verbatim  et  literatim,  from  a  note 
in  Sadleir^s  invaluable  work.  Having  in  his  text  im- 
peached the  absentees — those  "  cut-purses  or  ihe  empire," 
"the  deadliest  foes  of  Ireland,"  &c.,  &c. — with  being  a 
sort  of  pioneers  for  the  rest  of  the  landlords,  and  by 
constantly  exercising  their  instruments  of  devastation, 
having  certainly  cleared  the  way  for  those  enormously 
HIGH  RENTS,  which,  to  the  great  discredit  of  too  many  of 
the  proprietors,  are  extorted  from  the  suffering  peasantry 
of  Ireland,  he  subjoins  in  a  note : — 

•  •*  Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,"  p.  79. 
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"I  cannot  better  preface  a  few  subjoined  proofs  of  thii 
assertion  than  in  the  words  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church 
of  Ireknd,  in  a  little  work  entitled  * Lacrynm  HibemioB' 

"  Speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  wretched  poverty  of 
Ireland,  he  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  *  Wo  know  here  we  touch  a  tender  subject.  We  have 
observed  how  the  Irish  landlords  started  up  in  anger  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  it  was  hinted  that  their 
lands  were  let  at  too  high  a  rate,  and,  of  course,  unless 
his  insignificance  secures  him,  the  writer  expects  to  meet 
his  share  of  their  reproach.  Notwithstanding,  he  says, 
and  he  has  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
nation  to  confirm  it,  that  the  lands  of  Ireland  are, 
generally  speaking,  let  at  an  exorbitant  over-value.' 

"  And  this  evil,  too,  is  attributed  to  the  *  principle  ot 
population,'  which,  in  every  attitude  it  assumes,  and 
every  dogma  it  delivers,  is  still  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
mass  of  mankind.  Let  the  following  proofs,  which  might 
be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  show  that  the  increase 
simply,  as  increasing  the  competition  for  land,  has 
little  to  do  with  the  matter."*  Then,  after  quoting 
Spenser  and  Swift,  he  puts  forward  Archbishop  Boulter 
as  saying  :— 

"'Here  the  tenant,  I  fear,  has  hardly  ever  more 
than  a  third  for  his  share,  and  too  often  only  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth.'t 

"  *  Hear  this,  ye  great  English  monopolizing  tenants, 
who  tell  your  landlords  none  but  a  large  farmer  can  pay 
them  good  rents,'  says  the  Right  Hon.  John  Fitzgibbon, 
Attomey-General."J 

"  The  peasantry  are  ground  down  to  powder  by  enor- 
mous rents,"  says  the  Quarterly ,  "which  are  only  paid  by 

*  "  Grievances  of  Ireland,'*  p.  8 ;  Sadleir,  p.  48,  note, 
t  "  Letters,"  voL  i,  p.  292.  J  Speech,  1787. 
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the  exportation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  food  raised  in 
the  conntry,  leaving  to  those  who  grow  it  a  bare  subsist- 
ence upon  potatoes  eked  out  with  weeds."  * 

Let  the  following  expressions  convey  the  estimates  of 
the  several  writers  on  this  important  subject : — 

"  Exorbitant  rents."— (Gordon's  "  Hist,  of  Ireland," 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  241.) 

"Exorbitant  rents." — (Newenham's    "Inquiry,"  &c. 

p.  IP.) 

"  Exorbitant  rents." — ("  Argument  for  the  Support  of 
the  Poor,"  Dr.  Woodward,  p.  15.) 

"Exorbitant  rents." — (Cnrwen,  "  Observations  on  the 
State  of  Ireland,"  vol.  ii.,  32.) 

"Exorbitant  rents." — ("First  Report  on  the  State  of  Ire- 
land, 1825,"  p.  38  ;  see  pp.  5  9, 307, 4 13, 4 14, 6  3  8,  &c.,  S:c,] 

"It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  as  landlords,  thoy 
exact  more  from  their  tenants  than  the  same  class  of  men 
in  any  other  country." — (Wakefield's  "  Account  of  Ire- 
land," vol.  ii.,  p.  795.) 

Bishop  Berkley  gives  his  estimate  of  the  fairness  of 
Irish  rents  by  calling  Irish  landlords  men  of  "  vuUurinc 
beaks  with  botvcls  of  iron  ;"t  much  the  same  as  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  them  by  the  Time^  twenty  years  ago,  as 
exercising  their  "  rights"  "  with  hands  of  iron  and  fronts 
of  brass."} 

But  one  living  authority,  and  he,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best  witnesses  who  could  be  produced,  may  tell  better  than 
any  number  of  dead  ones.  In  the  debate  on  the  Irish 
Registration  Bill,  February,  1841,  Lord  Stanley  (the 
present  Lord  Derby§) — himself  not  a  bad  landlord, 
were  he  not  an  absentee — declared,  as  had  been  so  often 

♦  Deccnil)er,  1840. 

t  "  A  Word  to  the  Wiee,"  works,  voL  iii.,  p.  12.  X  Suinu, 

§  Si'icc  dcceasccL 
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declared  before,  that  "persons  having  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  acres  of  land  are  generally  from  April  to  Septem- 
ber in  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution,  living  npcHi 
potatoes,  without  either  milk  or  meat,  and  considering 
themselves  very  happy  if  they  have  dry  potatoes  enough 
— men  who  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  lived  on  dry 
potatoes — men  wkoni  the  landlordsy  letting  their  lands  at  a 
RACK  RENT,  may  UPON  ANY  DAY  tum  loose  ujpcn  the  world 
to  starve  in  the  l.vst  degree  of  misery."  Indeed  the 
Quarterly  Rcvieic,  the  very  organ  of  his  lordshipV  politi- 
cal views,  went  so  far,  a  month  later,  as  to  accuse  the 
Irish  landlords  with  "  encouraging  the  growth  of  a  hos- 
tile religion  in  order  to  sicell  their  votes  and  ilbeir  RENTS."* 
In  Ireland  land  is  the  only  resource — is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  and  therefore  the  tenant  is  not  in  a  position  to  make 
a  free  and  a  fair  bargain.  "  We  have  stated,"  says  the  last 
authority,  "  and  indeed  the  fact  is  NOTORIOUS,  that  the 
poor  Irish  cottier  will  give  for  land  not  only  fli4  nimasi 
penvy  of  its  vahie,  but  even  beyond  it.  The  rate,  therefwe,  is 
no  proof  nor  measure  of  his  rent.  He  may  hold  land  rated 
at  £5  on  terms  which  make  his  bargain  worse  than 
nothing."  Hence  Sir  Francis  Head  aptly  calls  Irish 
rents  ^*  competition  rents.^'f  Of  this  there  are  several 
li^^ng  illustrations  at  this  moment  in  this  parish.  The 
townlands  of  Kilkerrin,  Newtown,  Cloonee,  and  Derrew, 
have  been  lately  raised  to  a  figure  of  over  60,  70,  and 
114  per  cent,  over  the  tenement  valuation,  though  tha*^ 
in  their  case,  was  deemed  rather  high  itself ! ! !  J 

In  truth,  land  in  Ireland  is  let  at  famine  prices.  There 
is  no  check  on  the  grasping  landlord  but  his  own  avarice. 
The  same  spirit  of  rapacity,  reprobated  by  Swift  as  all- 
devouring  in  his  own  day,  is  at  work  in  Ireland  at  this 
moment.    The  landlord  cannot  bear  to  see  his  tenant 

*  Quarterly  Bevlew,  March,  1841. 

t  •*  A  Fortnight  in  Ireland,"  p.  182-3^  t  See  Appendir. 
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''in  a  whole  coat,"  without  at  once  '* enhancing  the 
rent."  A  few  years  ago,  a  proprietor,  now  no  more,  in  a 
parijsh  adjoining  this,  noticed  a  neat  dress  cap  on  the 
head  of  a  tenant's  daughter,  one  day,  in  the  streets  of  the 
little  town*  He  sent  for  the  tenant — told  him  he  would 
raise  his  rent — that  he  saw  his  daughter  the  other  day 
wear  a  hetter  cap  than  Lady  K — x,  his  own  (the  land- 
lord's) wife.  The  man  knew  he  could  not  pay  the  ad- 
vance, therefore  refused,  and — ^was  evicted  ! ! 

At  this  moment  a  very  industrious  and  respectable 
farmer  in  the  parish  of  the  Neale,  county  Mayo,  is  under 
''  notice  to  quit,"  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ben.  Jennings,  of 
Mount  Jennings,  for  not  consenting  to  the  alternative  of 
either  giving  up  to  the  "  master"  part  of  his  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  (for  which  he  pays  £166  8s.  a  year),  or 
else  submitting  to  an  arbitrary  advance  in  the  rent.  At 
this  moment  several  landlords  are,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Tighe,*  lately  spoken  at  the  tenant-right  meeting 
at  Castlebar,  "  running  a  race  with  legislation" — enhanc- 
ing the  rents  before  the  passing  of  such  an  agrarian  law 
as  may  arrive.  I  only  hope  the  wretched  tenants  may 
resist  the  grasping  exactions. 

I  might  multiply  authorities  on  this  point  to  an  in- 
definite extent.  Indeed  the  fact  that  the  actual  rental 
of  all  Ireland  is,  on  an  average,  some  40  per  cent,  over 
its  valuation,  that  valuation,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  being 
effected  with  a  special  view  to  taxation,  would,  of  itself, 
be  proof  conclusive,  apart  from  all  authority,  that  the 
rental  of  the  country  is  what  Spenser,  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  Lord  Stanley,  just  thirty  years  ago,  designated 
a  "  rack  rent."  • 

"  The  anxiety  of  the  peasantry  to  keep  land,"  says  Mr. 
Barrington,t  '*  is  such,  that  they  promise  any  rent,  how- 

*  Himself  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  Mayo, 
f  House  of  Commons,  1S32,  Kos.  11  to  49. 
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ever  unalle  to  pay  it,  I  attribute  the  disturbances,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  over-letting  the  land  for  more  than  its  value, 
and  then  dismissing  the  tenant  when  he  is  unable  to  pay 
the  rent  promised ;  knowing  that  when  he  is  turned  out 
he  must  probably  starve." 

"There  is  in  Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Barry,  "such  a  com- 
petition for  landy  that  it  generally  rests  with  the  landlord 
to  name  his  own  rent."* 

"  This  competition,"  says  Mr.  Wyse,  "  is  universal  and 
unabated.  Landlords  tale  advantage  of  the  dreadful 
NECESSITY,  and  exact  rent  out  of  all  proportion  with  tits 
value  of  the  land.  The  consequences  are  obvious — if  the 
tenant  pays  he  must  STAiiVE,"f — if  he  does  not  pay  he  is 
turned  out — "  converted,"  says  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  (as  we 
have  seen  above),  **  into  a  forlorn  outcast,  without  employ- 
ment or  provision."}  "The  desolate  wretch,"  says  Sadleir, 
'*  is,  in  such  circumstances,  driven  to  desperation  (the 
words  of  Mr.  Hume  in  1846),  and,  forming  a  connection 
with  a  multitude  of  others  who  have  been  similarly 
treated,  he  proceeds  to  those  acts  of  violence  which  aio 
so  frequent  in  Ireland."§ 

"  Land,"  says  Mr.  Francis  (late  Judge)  Blackburne, 
"  is  to  the  Irish  peasant  a  necessary  of  life.  The  conse- 
quence to  him  of  not  gelling  it  is  stairalion.** 

Sir  James  Cotter,  in  a  debate  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  admitted  that  the  landlords  of  the  south  had 
"  been  base  enough  to  connive  at  the  excesses  of  tht? 
Eight  Boys,  in  the  hopes  of  raising  their  rents  by  adding 
the  share  of  the  clergy  to  what  they,  the  landlords, 
already  extorted  from  the  miserable  population."]    But 

♦  Evid.  House  of  Commons,  1830,  195,  367. 

t  House  of  Lords,  1824,  p.  8  ;  House  of  Commons,  1824,  pp.  5-G. 

X  Speech  in  House  of  Commons,  Juue  2,  1840. 

§  *' Ireland,  its  Evils,"  &c.,  p.  141  ;  ed.  1827. 

II  "Irish  Debates,"  vol.  vi^.,  p.  61. 
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the  estimate  of  Lord  Glare  is  more  explicit,  and  more 
emphatic  still.  "  I  am,**  said  he,  '*  well  acquainted  with 
the  province  of  Mnnster;  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  for 
hnman  wretchedness  to  exceed  tliat  of  the  miserable 
peasantry  of  that  province.  I  know  that  the  unhappy 
tenantry  are  ground  to  powder  by  the  relentless  land- 
lords, who  grasp  at  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil,  and, 
not  satisfied  ^nth  present  extortion,  have  been  so  base  as 
to  instigate  the  insurgents  to  rob  the  clergy  of  their 
tithes,  not  in  order  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  their 
tenantry,  but  that  they  may  add  the  share  of  the  clergy 
to  the  cruel  rack-rents  already  paid.***  Thus  spoke  no 
enemy  of  the  territorial  class;  and  should  there  be  a 
doubt  cast  on  his  evidence,  that  previously  adduced  from 
Dr.  Woodward  is  quite  sufficient  to  place  its  accurac}- 
beyond  the  reach  of  reasonable  question. 

"  The  Irish  landlords,  as  a  class,  are  needy,  exacting,  unre- 
mitting, harsh,  and  without  sympathy  for  their  tenantry."! 

"  Landlords  in  Ireland,  among  the  lesser  orders,  extort 
exorbitant  rents  out  of  the  bowels,  sweat,  and  rags  of  the 
poor,  and  then  turn  them  adrift ;  they  are  corrupt 
magistrates,  and  jobbing  grand  jurors,  oppressing  and 
plundering  the  miserable  people.'*J 

**  The  Irish  country  gentleman,"  says  the  Dullin  Pile' 
of  2nd  Jan.,  1833,  "is,  we  are  sony  to  say,  the  most 
incorrigible  being  that  infests  the  face  of  the  globe. 
In  the  name  of  law  ho  tramples  on  justice;  boasting 
superiority  of  Cliristian  creed,  he  violates  Christian 
charity ;  is  mischievous  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Were 
the  Irish  government  inclined  to  govern  the  country 
with  good  policy — which,'  bless  its  heart !  it  is  not — 
the  greatest  impediment  it  would  find  would  be  in  tbe 

*  Speech,  Irish  Homo  of  Commons,  diet  Jan.  17S7. 

+  Bicheno.  J  Bryan's  "  View  of  Ireland,"  lSr/2. 
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aTDgant,  besotted,  grasping,  rack-renting,  spendthrift, 
poor,  proud,  and  profligate  country  gentleman." 

But  authorities  to  prove  that  the  land  of  Ireland  is 
generally  let  at  a  rack-rent  might  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent.  In  fact,  its  excess,  at  an  average  of  40  per  cent, 
all  over  Ireland,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  townland 
of  Derrew,  in  this  parish,  at  114  per  cent.,  and  in  others 
upwards  of  70  per  cent.,  over  the  official  tenement 
valuation,  ought  to  set  discussion  on  the  subject  at 
rest.  Surely  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  official 
valuators  and  the  quinquennial  ije'vasors  did  deliberate 
injustice — in  fact,  robbed  the  revenue  for  the  sake  of  the 
landlords ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  left  the  latter  exposed 
to  the  ine^'itable  imputation  of  letting  their  lands  at  an 
excessive  rate.  But  the  desperate  effort  made  by  most 
Irish  tenants  to  pay  these  "competition  rents"  fully 
sustains  the  estimate  of  the  government  valuators,  and 
furnishes  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  standard  and 
valuation,  instead  of  arbitrary  and  competition,  rents — so 
long  and  so  aptly  designated  "  Rack-rents." 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

ALSJ£NT££ISM. 


*'Tbe  deadliest  foea  of  Ireland The  cut-purse  of  the  tm^in"~-SadMr.. 


"  Absentef/*  says  Johuson,  "  is  a  word  used  commonly 
with  regard  to  Irishmen  living  out  of  their  country." 
The  term  is  coeval  with  the  first  English  invasion,  and 
the  evil  out  of  which  it  sprung  is  thus  accounted  for  by 
Sir  John  Davies :  "  These  great  lords,  having  greater 
inheritances  in  their  own  right,  in  England,  than  they 
had  in  Ireland  in  right  of  their  wives  (and  yet  each  of 
the  co-partners  had  an  entire  county  allotted  for  her  pur- 
party,  as  is  before  declared),  could  not  be  drawn  to  make 
their  personal  residence  in  this  kingdom,  but  managed 

their  estates  here  by  their  seneschals  and  servants 

And  again,  the  decay  and  loss  of  Ulster  and  Connaught 
is  attributed  to  tliis — that  the  Lord  William  Burke,  the 
last  earl  of  that  name,  died  without  issue  male ;  whose 
ancestors,  namely,  the  Eed  Earl,  and  Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy 
before  him,  being  personally  resident,  held  up  their  great- 
ness there,  and  kept  the  English  in  peace  and  the  Irish  in 
awe ;  but  when  those  provinces  descended  upon  an  heir 
female  and  an  infant,  the  Irish  overran  Ulster,  and  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Burkes  usurped  Connaught. 
And  therefore  the  ordinance  made  in  England,  the 
third  of  Eichard  II.,  against  such  as  were  absent  from 
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their  lands  in  Ireland,  and  gave  two-third  parts  of  the 
profits  thereof  unto  the  king  until  they  returned,  or 
placed  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  defend  the  same, 
was  grounded  upon  good  reason  of  state,  which  ordinance 
was  put  in  execution  for  many  years  after,  as  appeareth 
by  sundry  seizures  made  thereupon  in  the  time  of  King 
Eichard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI., 
whereof  there  remain  records  in  the  remembrancer's 
office  here.  Among  the  rest,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  him- 
self was  not  spared  ;  but  was  impleaded  upon  this  ordi- 
nance for  two  parts  of  the  profits  of  Dorbury's  Island, 
and  other  lands  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  And  afterwards,  upon  the  same  reason  of 
state,  all  the  lands  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  Lord  Berkely,  and  others,  who,  having 
lands  in  Ireland,  kept  their  continual  residence  in  England, 
were  entirely  resumed  by  the  Act  of  Absentees,  made  in 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII." 

Thus  did  these  English  monarchs  of  olden  times  show 
much  more  wisdom  than  our  enlightened  modem  parlia- 
ments.  The  prohibitions  of  Henry  VL  extended  to  benefices 
on  pain  that 'Hhe  issues  and  profits  of  said  benefices  (divine 
service  and  ordinary  charges  kept)  shall  be  divided,  the 
half  to  the  commodity  of  their  (the  clerical  absentees) 
benefices  and  churches,  the  other  half  to  be  expended  in 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king's  wars  in  defence  of  this 
poor  land  of  Ireland,  and  any  grants  of  absency  made  to 
them  or  any  of  them,  or  to  be  made  and  granted  in  time 
coming,  to  the  contrary  hereof,  be  void  and  of  no  force  in 
law,  unless  that  it  be  by  authority  of  parliament." 

The  10th  Charles  I.  imposed  a  tax  on  absentees — 
*'  inhabitants  dwelling  in  England  and  elsewhere  out  of 
Ireland."  In  1715,  the  absentee  tax  was  4s.  out  of 
the  20s.,  "  unless  such  person  should  reside  within  the 
kingdom  for  six  months  in  every  year."     By  this  ordi- 
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nanoe  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Chief  Secretaiy,  and  such  as 
were  warranted  by  the  royal  sign  manual,  were  exempli 

^  AbsenteeiBm  existed,"  says  Mr.  Bryan, "  to  a  grievous 
extent  under  the  rtsideni  legislature  of  Ireland,  notwith- 
standing all  their  exertions  to  destroy  this  plaie  poUtique 
la  plus  devorarUe,  There  were  legal  enactments  against 
absenteeism  from  1877  up  to  1753.  (In  the  reign  of 
Ilichard  II.  there  was  a  heavy  tax  imposed  on  proprietors 
who  did  not  reside  in  Ireland.)  In  1773,  Mr.  Flood  made 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  laws,  but  failed.  In  1 783,  a 
proposition  to  the  same  effect  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Grattan  in  vain.  In  1797,  Mr.  Yandeleur  made  a  motion 
with  the  same  view,  which  proved  abortive."* 

"  Abortive,"  as  half  measures  have  ever  proved,  and 
shall  prove  for  ever.  And  so  likewise  will  the  aj^roaefa- 
ing  land  measure  prove,  unless  it  strikes  at  every  root  oi 
the  agrarian  evil,  absenteeism  includecL 

Thus  we  see  tliat  the  origin  of  the  plague  of  absen- 
teeism, "the  ancient  plague  of  Ireland,"  "the  prime 
curse  of  the  country,"  "  the  cut-purse  of  the  empire,"  as 
Sadleir  calls  it,t  is  to  be  sought  in  the  numberless  con- 
fiscations to  which  the  soil  of  Ireland  has  been  subjected 
by  the  rulers  of  England.  The  natives  were  deprived, 
on  any  pretence  or  no  pretence,  of  their  hereditary  lands, 
and  these  were  handed  over  to  Englishmen,  who  lived  at 
home,  but  drained  their  new  acquisitions  of  the  best  por- 
tion of  their  produca 

"  A  great  part  of  the  estates,  both  real  and  personal, 
in  Ireland,"  writes  Sir  William  Petty,  "  are  owned  by 
absentees  and  such  as  draw  over  the  profits  raised  out  of 
Ireland,  refunding  nothing^  so  as  Ireland,  exporting  more 
than  it  imports,  doth  yet  grow  poorer  to  a  paradox."  j: 

♦  *•  Practical  View  of  Ireland,"  p.  41. 
t  **  IPBlaDd,**  Jka,  pp.  38-39,  &c 
t  **PoHtiQal  Anatomy,"  p.  33. 
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In  1729,  Dobbs,  under  the  name  of  Prior,  publish^  a 
"  list  of  Absentees,"  who,  according  to  him,  drained  the 
country  of  £627,799  annually— equal  to  over  five  times 
the  amount  to-day.  The  rental  of  Ireland  was  then 
reckoned  at  about  £2,000,000. 

"  It  is  thought,"  said  Gee,  "  near  one-third  part  of  the 
rents  of  the  whole  (of  Ireland)  belong  to  English  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  that  dwell  here."* 

I  take  the  following  extracts  from  the  "  Lost  of  Absen- 
tees," out  of  Sadleir's  work  : — 

**  By  means  of  our  nobles  and  gentry  deserting  their 
own  country,  and  spending  all  abroad,  our  people  are 
left  without  employment,  and  are  forced  to  shift  to 
other  countries,  even  to  America,  to  get  livelihood.  . .  . 
Tis  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  should  grow  poorer 
every  day,  under  such  an  unprofitable  issue  of  money, 
which  all  the  labor  of  the  people  and  produce  of  the 
country,  with  every  acquisition  they  can  make,  are  not 
sufficient  to  supply.  .  .  .  This  is  an  evil  long  com- 
plained of.  .  .  •  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  which 
produces  and  exports  so  great  a  quantity  of  beef,  butter, 
tallow,  hides,  and  wool  as  Ireland  does,  and  yet  our  com- 
mon people  are  very  poorly  clothed,  go  bare-legged  half 
the  year,  and  very  rarely  taste  of  that  flesh  meat  with 
which  we  so  much  abound.  We  pinch  ourselves  of  every 
article  of  life,  and  export  more  than  we  can  well  spare, 
with  no  other  effect  or  advantage  than  to  enable  our 
gentlemen  and  ladies  to  live  more  luxuriantly  abroad.  . . . 
And  they  are  not  content  to  treat  us  thus,  but  add  in- 
sult to  ill-usage ;  they  reproach  us  with  our  poverty  at  the 
same  time  that  they  take  away  our  money."t 

*  ''Trad«  and  Xarigation  of  Great  BritaiD,**  p.  10. 
t  "Ireland," &c.  pp.  43-4 
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Dean  Swift  never  tired  lashing  the  terrible  evil  that  re- 
quired "those  great  remittances  which  perpetually  drained 
the  country  " — that  "  drove  half  the  farmers  into  beg- 
gary and  banishment." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know,"  says  he,  "  by  what  secret 
method  it  is  that  we  grow  a  rich  and  flourishing  people, 
without  liberty,  trade,  manufactures,  inhabitants,  money, 
or  the  privilege  of  coining  ;  without  industry,  labor,  or 
improvement  of  land,  and  tcifh  more  than  half  the  rent  and 
profits  of   the  whole  kingdom  annually  exported,   for 

which  we  receive  not  a  single  farthing If  we  do 

flourish,  it  must  be  against  every  law  of  nature  and 
reason,  like  the  thorn  of  Glastonbury,  that  blossoms  in 
the  midst  of  winter  :*'*  from  which  we  may  legitimately 
infer  that  in  his  day,  as  in  our  own,  the  "  prosperity  " 
poeon  was  chanted  by  the  minions  of  power,  merely  to 
drown  the  bitter  cry  of  universal  distress. 

"One  third  part,"  writes  he,  "of  the  rents  of  Ire- 
land are  spent  in  England  ;  which,  with  the  profit  of 
employments,  pensions,  appeals,  journeys  of  pleasure  or 
health,  education  at  the  inns  of  courts,  or  both  universi- 
ties, remittances  at  pleasure,  the  pay  of  all  the  superior 
officers  in  the  army,  and  other  incidents,  will  amount  to 
a  full  half  of  the  income  of  the  whole  kingdom,  all  clear 
profit  to  England. "t  Again  he  writes  :  "  But  besides 
the  depopulating  of  the  kingdom,  &c.  .  .  .  the  absence 
of  so  many  noble  and  wealthy  persons  has  been  the  cause 
of  another  fatal  consequence,  which  few,  perhaps,  have 
been  aware  of.  For  if  that  very  considerable  number  of 
lords  who  possess  the  amplest  fortunes  here  had  been 
content  to  live  at  home,  and  attend  the  aff'airs  of  their 
own  country  in  parliament  ....  we  might  have  then 
decided  our  own  properties  among  ourselves,  without 

•  *•  A  Short  View.'' 

♦  *«  A  Short  View,"  works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  20a 
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being  obliged  to  travel  five  hundred  miles  by  sea  and 
land,  to  our  infinite  expense,  vexation,  and  trouble; 
which  is  a  mark  of  servitude  without  example  from  the 
practice  of  any  age  or  nation  in  the  world.  ....  As  to 
the  great  number  of  rich  absentees  under  the  degree  of 
peers,  what  particular  ill  effects  their  absence  may  have 
upon  the  kingdom,  beside  these  already  mentioned,  may 
be,  perhaps,  too  delicate  to  touch.  But  whether  those 
who  live  in  another  kingdoxi  upon  great  estates  here,  and 
have  lost  all  regard  for  their  own  country,  farther  than 
upon  account  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from  it ;  I  say 
whether  such  persons  may  not  be  prevailed  on  to  re- 
commend others  to  vacant  seats,  who  have  no  interest 
here  except  precarious  employment,  and,  consequently, 
can  have  no  view  but  to  preserve  what  they  have  got,  or 
to  be  higher  advanced ;  this,  I  am  sure,  is  a  very  melan- 
choly question,  if  it  be  a  question  at  all."* 

^'  As  to  the  lands  of  those  who  are  perpetual  absentees, 
I  do  not  see  any  probability  of  their  being  ever  improved. 
In  former  times  their  tenants  sat  at  easy  rents ;  but  for 
some  years  past,  they  have  been,  generally  speaking, 
more  terribly  racked  by  the  dexterity  of  merciless  agents  from 
England,  than  even  those  who  held  under  the  severest 
landlords  here.  I  was  assured,  upon  the  place,  by  great 
numbers  of  credible  people,  that  a  prodigious  estate  in 
the  county  of  Cork  being  let  upon  leases  for  lives  and 
great  fines  paid,  the  rent  was  so  high  that  the  tenants 
begged  leave  to  surrender  their  leases,  and  were  content 
to  lose  their  fines."t 

Among  fourteen  "  true  causes  of  any  countr/s  flourish- 
ing, growing  rich,"  furnished  by  him  in  the  opening 
part  of  his  '*  View,"  "  the  eleventh  is,  when  the  rents  of 
land  and  profits  of  employment  are  spent  in  the  country 

*  Swift,  t&.,  Drapier*8  seventh  letter,  pp.  175-6.  t  Ibid. 
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which  produced  them,  and  not  in  another ;  the  former  of 
which  will  certainly  happen  when  the  love  of  our  native 
countfy  prevails."  With  stinging  irony,  he  elsewhere 
advises  "  that  all  our  owners  of  these  lands  should  live 
constantly  in  England,  in  order  to  learn  politeness,  and 
qualify  themselves  for  employments  :*'♦  so  that,  over  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago,  this  mischievous  depletion  was 
carried  on  in  all  its  destructiveness ;  nor  has  it  ceased 
since,  except  during  an  interval  of  eighteen  years — that 
period  within  which  Mr.  Forster  declared  that  **  Ireland 
had  risen  in  civilization,  in  wealth,  in  manufactures,  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. "t 

Almost  every  writer  on  Ireland  has  expressed  his 
reprobation  of  the  evil.  Croker,  Curwen,  Sadleir,  Heid, 
Young,  Kay,  Thornton,  &c.,  have  written  in  its  con- 
demnation. Referring  to  the  countless  ruined  mansions 
scattered  tliroughout  the  country,  Croker  writes  :  "  They 
who  reared  those  piles,  and  filled  these  rooms  with 
mirth,  who  gave  plenty  and  employment  to  the  poor, 
are  now  in  their  tombs,  and  their  living  successors,  dead 
to  patriotism,  dwell  in  other  lands,  and  leave  the  home 
of  their  ancestors  a  wilderness.  Every  one  must  w4sh 
such  absentees  could  be  made  to  reside  in  their  country 
— to  enrich  it  with  their  fortunes,  ornament  it  with  their 
taste,  improve  the  morals  of  the  people  by  their  example, 
refine  them  by  their  politeness,  and  protect  them  by  their 
authority ;  then  might  we  hope  to  see  the  laws  respected, 
the  rich  beloved,  and  Ireland  tranquil  and  happy."} 

Curwen  deplores  "  the  ruin  it  inflicts,"  while  "  the 
waters  of  oblivion  could  never  wash  out  the  stains  which 
the  scenes  of  woe  (in  an  absentee  estate)  witnessed  that 
day  had  impressed  on  his  mind."§ 

•  "Answer to  a  Craftsman,"  t6,,  p.  337. 

t  Si)cecb,  17  Feb.,  1800. 

t  "  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,"  p  267. 

§  '*  Observations  on  the  State  of  Ireland,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  2oo. 
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"Thus  it  is,"  says  Sadleir,  "wherever  absenteeism 
generally  prevails,  there  wealth  shuns  the  labor  by  which 
it  is  fed,  and  the  industry  by  which  it  is  distinguished ; 
rigorously  exacting  all  its  dues,  fancied  or  real,  and 
returning  none  to  those  to  whom  they  are  as  trtdij^  though 
not  as  legally,  owing ;  carr^nng  off  the  products  of  the 
vintage  of  nature,  even  io  the  very  gleaningsy  to  a  far 
country,  and  leaving  the  refuse  to  those  who  cultivate 
the  soil  and  express  the  juice ;  muzzling  the  mouth  of 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com,  which  is  fed  with  the 
husks,  and  goaded  to  desperation."* 

A  truer  description  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  under 
the  curses  of  rack-rents  and  absenteeism,  could  not  be 
furnished ;  and  that  description  is  as  true  this  day,  and 
truer  still  than  it  was  thirty  years,  a  hundred,  two, 
three,  five  hundred  years  ago. 

"  But,"  pursues  this  humahe  Englishman,  "  this  aban- 
donment simply  is  not  all  with  which  absenteeism  stands 
charged.  It  substitutes,  for  neglected  duties,  positive 
imongs  of  the  deadliest  character.  Absent  in  body,  it  is, 
indeed,  ever  present  in  the  spirit  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion. Its  very  existence  implies  a  train  of  evils,  which 
have  been,  for  centuries  past,  the  most  cruel  scourges  of 
the  country — I  mean  the  underletting  system.  Amongst 
these  middlemen,  as  they  are  called,  there  may  be,  and 
no  doubt  are,  men  of  high  honor  and  humanity ;  but 
such  exceptions  render  the  cruelty  and  extortion  of  the 
entire  class  the  more  conspicuous."! 

For  ''middlemen"  let  us  substitute  '* land-jobbers" 
and  "  agents,"  and  the  picture  is  perfect  to-day. 

These  middlemen  were  mere  land-jobbers,  who  cared 
not  a  straw  for  the  unfortunate  tenantry,  from  whose 
"  blood  and  vitals"  they  squeezed  out  the  last  farthing. 

*  "  Ireland,  its  Evils  and  its  Remedies,"  p.  47.  t  Ibid 


^Thtt  k%h  pvKM  fA  bokdy  artlodaHj  cnattd  Ij  had- 
yAAffsn  fuMfiyaM^n  mUmd  to/,  and  toe  tus  nurxicie 
dr»iro  fr^j«ai  the  eotrntrj  r/f  aasentwa,  the  deadliest 
FOCH  or  IkklaXU — th«ae  are  csanfA  which,  among  manj 
//UMtx^  hare  redaeeri  eonntlett  nambers  to  waii^  and 
eocrv^irrted  a  eoiuid^rable  part  of  oar  populadoa  to  men- 
dieaiiU."* 

Tb«  aame  authentic  aothoriticis  attribated  not  merely 
the  iqoalid  porertj,  bat  ita  necessary  concomitan:, 
'' despondency  of  mind"  and  "infection"  of  body,  to 
absenteeism  as  their  *'  pre^iisposing  caoAe.^t 

Heveral  official  reports  also  attest  the  rarioos  evils 
cause^l  by  this  eternal  drain  on  the  only  indastry  of  the 
Cfmntry.  "Tlie  jmrts  with  which  I  am  acqoainted," 
said  Berjeant  IJoyd,  "  the  principal  gentry  have  deserted. 
Tliey  liave  t>ccome  absentees;  and  I  am  sure  I  ought  not 
to  have  omitted  to  enumerate  that  as  a  principal  cause 
of  the  disorderly  state  of  the  disturbed  counties.'*^ 

Hirailar  was  the  testimony  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Chief 
Justice)  lilackburiie,  while  CommiBsioner  of  the  Insur- 
rection Act  during  several  years  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  :— 

"  As  to  the  state  of  Ireland,"  said  he,  "  any  view  I 
suggest  would  bo  incomplete  without  stating  the  effects 
of  absentooship.  My  opinion  is  that,  independent  of 
its  abstraction  from  the  country  of  so  much  wealth,  it 
produces  groat  niiMchief  to  the  whole  frame  of  society  : 
in  Ireland,  I  may  say,  there  is  the  destitution,  the  want 
of  a  distinct  class.  In  ordinary  times,  the  loss  of 
influonco  and  authority,  and  the  control  which  belongs 
to  education,  to  rank,  and  to  property,  must  be  deeply 

*  I>ri,  lUkor  aiid  Choyno*s  *'  Account  of  the  Fever  in  Ireland," 
vol,  ii.,  !>.  98,  &o. 

Mmutet  of  Kvid.  before  Com.  of  Lords,  p.  207. 
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felt  in  any  country ;  but  when  it  becomes  disturbed,  I 
need  not  say  that  that  which  would  form  the  barrier  for 
the  protection  of  the  peace  is  lost  in  Ireland ;  and  I  have 
now  been  administering  the  Insurrection  Act  in  counties 
where  the  property  of  absentees  is  extensive."* 

I  confess  I,  for  one,  would  not  lay  so  much  by  the 
moral  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  landlords — rack-renters 
as  they  are — as  by  the  "  abstraction  of  so  much  wealth  " 
without  the.  slightest  substitute.  We  have  seen  that, 
in  Swift's  and  Dobbs'  day,  the  drain  amounted  to  nearly 
£700,000,  or  a  third  of  the  entire  rental  of  the  country  : 
it  is  computed  that  at  present  it  cannot  be  less  than 
between  £4,000,000  and  £5,000,000  ;  the  proportion  of 
drain  to  rental  being  thus  still  kept  up. 

After  Prior's,  several  other  "  lists  of  absentees  "  were, 
from  time  to  time,  printed.  In  reference  to  them, 
a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Beviewf  says  :  "  The  most  exact 
of  these  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  1782,  and,  according 
to  it,  the  annual  value  of  estates  belonging  to  absentees 
then  amounted  to  £1,227,480.  It  is  also  mid  that  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  in  1804,  and  that  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  annual  amount  of  absentee  property 
exceeded  £2,000,000." 

In  1830,  Mr.  Butler  Bryan  estimated,  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  absentee  drain  at 
£3,000,000  4  Mr.  Ensor,  "  after  a  minute  calculation," 
at  £4,000,000.  The  Irish  Times  has  lately  set  it  down 
at  £5,000,000  or  £6,000,000.§ 

The  abstraction  of  so  much  money  from  a  country  so 
poor  as  Ireland,  superadded  to  the  drain  of  £2,000,000 
or  £3,000,000,  in  the  shape  of  Irish  taxes  expended 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Committee  of  Lords. 

t  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1836.  X  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

§  See  Appendix. 
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abroad,  is  aa  erfl  which  noae  l<««  a  real  stepnatiicr 
govenimeiit  woujd  for  a  car  sc&r  to  eodnre.  The 
vonder  is  that,  after  generations  and  centiuies  of  sneh 
depletion,  we  exist,  as  a  pec*p!e,  at  alL  But,  as  to  oar 
"  prcg^^'SB"  or  ••  prosperiiT  **  under  sach  an  exhansting 
sTstem.  we  may  well  repeat,  wiui  Saileir:  "As  rational 
woold  it  it  be  for  a  fanner  to  dream  of  enriching  his 
fields  bj  carting  oS  all  their  produce,  and  retnming 
nothing  to  the  grc**Jiid ;  or  a  physician  to  restore  his 
patient  from  an  air>jphy  by  stanation  and  depletion, 
as  to  suppose  Ireland  can  accnmulate  capital  while  a 
long  list  of  absentees  are  not  only  depriving  her  of 
all  the  means  by  which  sue  might  be  enriched,  bot 
constantly  wresting  from  her  in  undue  quantities  the 
very  necessaries  of  existence."* 

Though  a  verv  few  of  the  M'Culloch  and  Malthas 
school  of  p>olitical  economists  may  venture  to  defend  the 
plague  of  absenteeism,  its  innate  mischief  is  so  apparent 
as  almost  to  defy  proof.  '•  The  fact  is  self-e'V'ident^"  says 
Mr.  Reid,  "  argument  would  be  considered  an  idle  waste 
of  words  and  time.*'t  ^  that,  in  the  words  of  Sadleir, 
so  often  quoted,  the  apologi;sts  of  absenteeism  are  only 
*^  their  own  parallel"  J 

^Ir.  Smith  O'Brien  thus  describes  the  absentee  class 
and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  absenteeism  : 
*'  Next  in  the  train  of  consequences  which  followed  the 
Union  is  to  be  noticed  the  increase  of  absenteeism. 
There  are  two  classes  of  absentees.  One  class  consists 
of  great  English  proprietors,  who  have  obtained  by  con- 
fiscation large  tracts  of  territory  in  Ireland.  As  an 
instance,  I  may  mention  that  the  greater  part  of  one 
county,  Londonderry,  belongs  to  the  London  companies 

•  **  Ireland,  its  Evils  and  its  Remedies." 

t  "  Travels  in  Ireland,"  p.  342.  J  "Ireland,"  &c.,  p  58. 
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This  class  is,  almost  of  necessity,  permanently  non-resi- 
dent. It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  Doke  of 
Devonshire,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Lansdowne,  should 
live  continually  in  Lreland,  whilst  they  have  continual 
inducements  to  reside  in  this  country.  The  other  class  of 
absentees  consists  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  Dublin  pre\4ous  to 
the  Union,  but  who  are  now  naturally  attracted  to  the 
seat  of  government,  and  whose  views  and  associations  be- 
come gradually  interwoven  with  English  rather  than  with 
Irish  interests.  .  .  With  respect  to  the  permanent  absen- 
tees, it  is  conceived  that  a  moderate  tax,  which  would 
be  proposed  by  an  Irish  parliament,  upon  non-residcnoe, 
would  compel  them  either  to  sell  their  estates  or  reside  in 
Ireland  a  portion  of  the  year,  or  to  yield  a  pecuniary  con- 
tribution towards  those  useful  objects  which  would  be 
promoted  without  such  contribution  by  their  residence."* 

The  following  evidence  from  tl>e  ''Transactions  of 
the  Society  of  Friends ''  during  the  great  famine  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  embraces  several  counties 
as  follows  :— 

"  County  of  Cork. — This  electoral  division  being  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Macroom,  the  sufferers  are  unable  to 
make  their  way  to  the  workhouse  for  relief;  and  the  out- 
door pittance  of  sixpence  a  week,  which  is  the  utmost 
given  by  the  guardians  of  the  union  to  the  sick,  is  so 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  suffering  from 
disease,  that  the  committee  cannot  contemplate  their 
misery  without  feelings  of  deep  sorrow.  As  not  a  single 
resident  landlord  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  of  this 
electoral  division,  the  committee  can  only  hope  to  sustain 
tiie  sick  from  the  charity  of  those  strangers  on  whom  God 


*  Speech  in  H.  C,  4th  July,  IS43. 
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hath  bestowed  the  means   of  relieving  their  afflicted 
brethren. 

*'  County  of  Donegal, — This  parish  contains  upwards  of 
lOyOOO  inhabitants.  Of  the  fourteen  landlords  to  whom 
the  ground  belongs  there  are  but  two  resident,  of  whom 
one  holds  a  small  property,  and  the  other  is  much  encum- 
bered. The  consequence  is  much  neglect  and  wretched- 
ness among  the  people,  especially  the  cottiers,  who  are 
generally  regarded  by  the  landlords  as  a  great  injury  to 
their  properties,  and  are  therefore  discountenanced  in 
every  possible  manner.  Of  these  cottier  or  pauper  fami- 
lies there  may  be  about  600  or  700,  comprising  about 
8,000  individuals. 

*^  County  of  Donegal, — ^Two-thirds,  exactly,  of  this  parish 
18  the  property  of  two  absentee  proprietors,  both  of  whose 
properties  are  in  Chancery  for  debt  Extent,  4  miles 
by  3. 

^^  County  of  Donegal. — The  absentee  landlord  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  parish  has  not  subscribed  one  farthing. 
Extent,  50,000 acres.     Population,  10,000. 

*^  County  of  Donegal. — ^The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
have  large  estates,  but  cannot  contribute  anything  unless 
they  are  enabled  to  do  so  by  act  of  parliament.  There 
are  other  absentee  proprietors  who  have  not  subscribed. 
Population,  14,000. 

•*  County  CavGTL — This  district  is  especially  desolate, 
from  there  being  no  resident  gentry  in  the  parish.  Tlie 
principal  estate  is  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  who  cannot 
give  any  relief.  The  remainder  of  the  parish  is  sub- 
divided amongst  many  small  landlords,  who  are  all 
absentees,  and  none  of  them  contribute  anything;  all 
complaining  that  they  have  lost  their  rents.  One  gen- 
tleman, who  has  a  few  townlands  in  this  parish,  but 
resides  on  his  property  in  another,  does  so  much  at  his 
own  house,  that  I  cannot  ask   him  to  do  much  liere. 
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All  look  to  the  curate  alone.  The  rector  is  taken 
up  with  his  own  division,  and  we  are  left  to  ourselves. 
I  believe  thif  to  be  one  of  the  poorest  districts  in 
Cavan,  if  no  3  the  poorest.  Deaths  are  taking  place 
from  actual  want,  and  if  a  change  does  not  speedily 
come,  I  fear  we  shall  be  amongst  the  most  wretched 
in  Ireland.  Extent,  54  townlands,  about  12  square 
miles.    Population,  about  6,000. 

"  Co.  Cavan. — ^There  is  but  one  landed  proprietor,  who 
has  been  for  three  or  four  years  residing  abroad.  I 
consider  this  parish  as  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  having 
no  resident  gentry  to  assist  at  this  crisis,  for,  with  all 
the  exertions  I  can  make,  I  find  it  impossible  to  supply 
the  demands  made  upon  me  by  such  numbers  for  daily 
support.     Extent,  4  miles  square.     Population,  2,800. 

"  Co.  Fermanagh. — The  principal  proprietor  in  this  dis- 
trict is  an  absentee  ;  who,  as  he  has  but  a  small  interest 
in  the  property,  takes  very  little  trouble  on  himself 
about  it.  There  are  a  good  many  petty  landlords,  who 
try  to  make  what  they  can  of  the  land,  and,  conse- 
quently, have  it  set  at  the  highest  rates.  Population, 
6,511. 

"  Co,  WicUow. — This  district  has  the  misfortune  oi 
being  on  the  estate  of  an  absentee  nobleman,  whose  em- 
barrassments have  placed  the  entire  property  in  the  hands 
of  creditors,  and  is  now  being  sold  under  the  Courts  to 
satisfy  their  demands. 

"  QueerCs  County. — We  have  not  one  resident  landlord 
in  the  district.  Applications  have  been  made  to  each 
non-resident,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  re- 
ceived but  £44,  Extent,  18,000  acres.  Population, 
over  10,000. 

"  Co,  Westmtath. — Our  proprietors  are,  almost  without 
exception,  absentees.  Extent,  5  miles  by  3.  Population, 
2,526. 
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"Co.  lioscommon, — All  the  proprietors  but are  ab- 
sentees, and  give  no  assistance  whatever.  A  large  portion 
of  the  district  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers  under  the  Court 
of  Chancery.   Extent,  6  miles  by  IJ.   PojnJation,  3,907. 

"  Co.  Uoscomnwn. — ^All  the  landed  proprietors  are  non- 
resident, excepting  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
i-ents  of  three  of  the  largest  townlands  of  the  parish 
have  been  received  for  the  last  thirty  years  by  a  receiver 
under  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  during  which  time — there 
being  no  kndlord  to  interest  himself  about  them — the 
hmd  has  been  divided  and  6ub-di\dded  into  very  small 
holdings,  and  an  immense  population  has  sprung  up, 
who  are  reduced  to  the  deepest  want  by  the  failure  of 
their  usual  food.  Extent,  1,300  acres.  Population, 
5,810. 

"  Co.  Roscommon, — The  absentee  landlords  in  this  dis- 
trict are  numerous.  This  town  is  peculiarly  situated,  as  it 
is  the  property  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  ^vho, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  are  precluded  from  granting  any 
aid  ;  so  that,  with  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,  it  is  in  a 
state  of  unexampled  distress. 

**  Co,  Boscommon, — Our  electoral  division  is  so  destitute 
at  present,  that  there  is  no  Poor-Law  Guardian.  We 
have  never  received  any  government  grant,  and  all 
societies  refuse  us  aid — except  yours — on  account  of  our 
having  no  committee.  There  are  no  gentlemen  in  the 
neighborhood  to  form  one. 

**  Co,  Mayo. — There  are  fifteen  absentee  landlords;  theii- 
agents  do  not  live  in  the  parish,  and  seldom  come  near 
it ;  no  non-resident  landlord  has  sent  any  subscription. 
The  resident  landlords,  in  some  cases,  are  gi^'ing  assist- 
ance to  those  around  them,  but  no  general  subscription 
has  been  entered  into.  I,  as  vicar  of  the  parish,  called  a 
meeting,  but  no  one  attended,  as  they  said  there  was 
no  one  to  represent ,  whois  thepiincipal  landlord  and 
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an  absentee.  Extent,  14  miles  by  12.  Population,  about 
16,000." 

I  should  notice  here  a  recent  letter  of  the  Irish  Times 
Special  Commissioner,  writing  from  Mayo,  in  which  ho 
enumerates  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  Earl  of  Lucan,  Lord 
Kilmaine,  Lord  Arran,  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  all  as  per- 
manent absentees,  abstracting  over  £100,000  annually 
from  this  poor  country,  without  one  farthing  of  an  equiva- 
lent. I  feel  bound,  however,  in  justice,  to  state  that 
Lord  Kilmaine  has  never  had  recourse  to  the  inhuman 
process  of  eviction,  and  that  his  property,  in  my  present 
cure,  is  let  at  a  fair  and  moderate  rent. 

But,  reverting  to  the  report  in  question,  Mr.  Pirn 
continues : — 

"  Co.  Mayo. — The  landed  proprietors  of  this  district 
are  all  absentees,  with  one  exception.  They  have  not 
contributed  a  farthing  to  relieve  their  tenantry.  No 
large  farmers.  Extent,  7  miles  by  4.  Population, 
5,000. 

'*  Co.  Mayo. — The  landed  proprietors  of  this  poor 
parish  are  absentees ;  there  has  not  been  a  farthing  re- 
ceived from  any  of  them.  There  are  not  more  than  four 
large  farmers — these  have  not  subscribed  to  any  relief 
fund,  though  they  have,  according  to  their  means,  given 
much  in  private  charity.  Extent,  4,194  acres.  Popida- 
tion,  2,500. 

"  Co,  Mayo. — Almost  the  wholo  parish  belongs  to 
absentee  landlords,  who  have  given  nothing  towards  the 
relief  of  the  distress,  although  there  have  been  several 
deaths  amongst  their  own  immediate  tenantry  from  insuf- 
ficiency of  food.  The  only  resident  proprietors  are  my 
brother  and  myself,  and  there  is  no  clergj^man  of  any 
denomination  in  the  parish.     Population,  10,000. 

"  Co.  Galimy. — The  landed  proprietors  are  all  absen- 
tees, nor  have  they  contributed  a  penny  towards  reliev- 
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ing  their  teDants  since  the  distress  commenced.  We 
have  no  gentry,  nor  a  second  person  in  the  character  of 
a  large  farmer  within  the  parish.    Population,  4,000. 

"  Co.  Galway. — ^The  secretaries  of  the  Relief  Com 
mittee  made  application,  by  writing,  to  twelve  landed 
proprietors,  urging  the  necessity  of  subscriptions  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  people,  but  received  no  reply ; 
only  two  resident ;  no  subscriptions  have  been  received 
from  either.  Large  fanners  are  a  class  unknown  here. 
Extent  of  district,  16  miles.     Population,  12,000. 

"  Co,  Galway, — This  district  has  been  one  of  the  most 
severely  visited  in  Ireland.  Last  year  the  potato  crop 
almost  universally  failed,  so  that  this  is  the  second  year 
of  scarcity.  It  is  painful  to  see  the  alteration  of  the 
people's  appearance,  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
them  for  their  patience  under  this  visitation  of  the 
Almighty.  No  outrages  have  occurred  in  the  district, 
and  the  violations  of  property  have  been  trifling.  The 
position  of  a  country  gentleman  left  single-handed,  as  I 
am,  to  deal  with  such  a  calamity,  and  doomed  daily  to 
hear  tales  of  woe  which  he  cannot  alleviate,  is  truly 
miserable.  I  pray,  however,  that  I  may  be  sustained 
through  it,  and  am  truly  thankful  to  the  Almighty  for 
the  many  kind  aids  he  has  provided  for  us. 

"  Co.  Galway. — The  district  within  which  I  am  prin- 
cipally connected  contains  a  population  of  nearly  4,000 
souls,  of  whom  a  full  third  are  in  actual  destitution,  another 
third  are  in  deep  distress,  and  not  above  a  sixth  are  able 
to  support  themselves.  In  this  district  I  am  the  only 
resident  proprietor,  and  though  the  absentee  properties 
are  crowded  with  paupers,  afflicted  with  fever,  and  pros- 
trated with  famine,  their  contributions  are  small,  and 
their  personal  assistance  nought.  There  is,  besides,  much 
property  in  the  hands  of  receivers  under  the  courts, 
where  the  usual  indulgence  cannot  be  given,  where  con- 
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tribution  is  out  of  question,  and  where  the  utmost  misery 
consequently  prevails, 

"  Co.  Clare, — I  have  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  remark 
made  in  your  letter,  that,  in  the  distribution  of  a  public 
fund,  it  is  desirable  in  all  cases,  as  far  as  possible,  that  it 
be  done  through  a  regular  organization  of  the  benevolent 
and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  district  claiming  relief; 
that,  alas !  in  the  district  for  which  my  daughter  is  exert- 
ing herself,  there  is  not  one  person  above  the  rank  of  a 
peasant  residing ;  that  the  greater  part  is  inhabited  by 
very  poor  people  ;  and  that  it  all  belongs  to  absentees, 
who  have  not  contributed  a  shilling  for  relief,  or  to 
persons  over  whose  properties  receivers  of  the  courts  are 
appointed. 

"  County  Longford. — This  district  labors  under  peculiar 
disadvantages,  and  is  one  of  the  poorest  locaUties  in 
Ireland.  The  property  belongs  entirely  to  absentee 
proprietors,  and  has  but  one  resident  gentleman  within 
the  circumference  of  eight  miles,  and  it  is  also  deprived 
of  the  residence  of  either  the  Protestant  clergjrman  or 
his  curate.  For  this  reason  the  vice-lieutenant  was 
obliged  to  call  on  the  resident  magistrate,  who  lives 
twelve  miles  from  many  parts  of  the  district,  to  act  as 
chairman.  It  is  occupied  by  small  tenants  holding  from 
four  to  ten  acres,  and  very  few  upwards.  The  land  is 
bad,  and  ill  cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  never  look 
forward  to  anything  better  than  potatoes,  and  having 
lost  them,  are  totally  destitute. 

'*  Co.  Armagh. — In  this  parish  we  have  no  resident 
landlord.  Some  absentees  hold  considerable  property  in 
it,  and  as  yet  we  have  not  received  contributions  from 
any,  except  from  two  small  proprietors.  There  is  little 
expected  from  the  others.  The  resident  farmers  have 
subscribed  handsomely,  according  to  their  means.  Popu- 
lation, 8,000. 
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"  Co.  Tipperary, — ^There  is  not  a  resident  proprietor  in 
the  district.  The  farmers  on  the  relief  committee  have 
contributed.     Population,  4,000. 

"  Co.  Tipperary. — ^The  proprietor  of  the  soil  is  an 
absentee.  The  property  is  in  Chancery,  and  no  sub- 
scription is  to  be  had,  although  urgently  applied  for. 
There  is  no  resident  proprietor.  Population,  about 
11,000." 

Wliat  other  country  in  the  universe  could  present  such 
a  picture  as  the  foregoing  displays  ?  One  class  of  men, 
vampire-like,  ever  sucking  the  life-blood  of  the  country, 
and  never  making  the  smallest  return  for  this  perpetual 
drain.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  once  more,  to  what  excep- 
tional consideration  is  this  class,  embracing  only  a  mil- 
lessimal  fraction  of  our  people,  entitled  at  the  hands  of 
the  legislature]  And  yet,  the  faintest  attempt  to  abridge 
their  traditional  excesses,  going  by  the  name  of  "  rights," 
to  limit  their  abnormal  power,  or  to  "  teach  them,"  in 
the  quoted  words  of  Swift,  "at  least  one  degree  of 
mercy,"  is  denounced  by  themselves  and  their  not  less 
guilty  apologists,  as  communism  and  spoliation. 

Well,  for  so  far  we  have  seen  what  our  country  has 
been  brought  to  under  the  regime  of  absenteeism,  rack- 
renting,  tenancy-at-will,  and  the  crowbar.  It  requires  no 
stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  it  under  an  opposite 
regime.  Give  the  hard-working,  and  ever  ill-fed,  ill- 
clad,  ill-housed  Irish  tenant  land  at  a  fair  rate,  security 
of  its  tenure,  immunity  from  the  arbitrary  and  capricious 
exercise  of  agrarian  power,  the  return  of  at  least  some 
portion  of  that  produce  which  his  toil  has  forced  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by  remunerative  employment  on 
that  land,  which  he  ever  tills  and  tills,  without  ever 
touching  but  the  refuse  of  its  fruit, — give  him  this,  and 
in  half  a  generation  behold  the  change  in  his  mien,  and 
the  sublime  revolution  in  the  face  of  the  country.    But 
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continue  your  rack-rents,  your  evictions,  your  absentee 
draws,  and  your  agrarian  arrogance,  and  expect  nothing 
but  progressive  discontent,  periodic  disturbance,  and,  ulti- 
mately, disastrous  explosion. 

We  demand  is  Iri^  landlordism  worth  all  this  ] 

Let  its  foregoing  history  answer. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


POPULATION. 


**  Where  the  plough  has  no  work  one  family  can  do  the  bnsinest  of  fifty,  and 
yon  may  tend  away  the  other  forty-nine.  An  admirable  ptece  of  hoabandry, 
nerer  known  or  practised  by  the  wisest  nations,  who  erroneously  thought  people 
to  be  the  riches  of  a  country."— ^iri/r,  **  Afi«irer  to  a  Memorial^''  works,  voL  ix^ 
PL  216. 


The  importance  of  a  numerous,  health}',  happy,  and, 
therefore,  loyal  and  patriotic  population,  to  any  state  is, 
to  my  miud,  a  matter  of  simple  self-evidence ;  yet,  strange 
infatuation  !  the  uppermost  idea  in  the  mind  of  our  poli- 
tical economists  of  the  day  is,  to  "  get  rid  of  "  what  they 
call  "the  surplus  population"  in  Ireland.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  has  pronounced  us 
too  many  by  a  million,  reduced,  as  we  have  been,  in 
twenty-three  years,  by  three  millions,  in  round  numbers  j 
and  his  present  excellency — excellent,  I  freely  say,  in  a 
higher  than  a  mere  official  sense — suggests,  at  a  late 
bucolic  gathering,  that  perhaps,  according  to  the  rules 
of  political  economy,  we  are  still  too  many.  In  the  course 
of  this  chapter,  we  shall  see  how  far  the  opinion  of  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  and  the  noble  viceroy  can  be 
sustained  in  fact. 

We  know  that  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Rome,  the 
fruitful  mother  was  not  alone  highly  honored,  but  even 
specially  rewarded  by  the  state. 

"  The  importance,"  writes  Paley,  "  of  population,  and 
the  superiority  of  it  to  every  other  national  advantage. 
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are  points  necessary  to  be  inculcated  and  to  be  understood, 
inasmuch  as  false  estimates  and  fantastic  notions  of  Tna- 
terial  grandeur  are  perpetually  drawing  the  attention  of 
statesmen  and  legislators  from  the  care  of  this,  the  true 
and  absolute  interest  of  a  country We  will  con- 
fess, however,  that  a  competition  can  seldom  arise 
between  the  advancement  of  population  and  any  measure 
of  sober  utility;  because,  in  the  ordinary  progress  of 
human  affairs,  whatever  in  any  way  contributes  to  make 
a  people  happier,  tends  to  make  them  more  numerous."* 
And  the  converse  must  be  equally  true,  that  "  whatever 
in  any  way  tends  to  make  a  people  less  numerous  also 
tends  to  diminish  their  happiness."  And,  elsewhere,  in 
recommending  tillage  in  preference  to  pasturage,  he  says : 
"  Tillage,  as  an  object  of  national  care  and  encourage- 
ment, is  universally  preferable  to  pasturage,  because  the 
kind  of  provision  which  it  yields  goes  much  farther  in 
the  sustentation  of  human  life.  Tillage  is  also  recom- 
mended by  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  affords  em- 
ployment to  a  much  more  numerous  peasantry.  Indeed, 
pasturage  seems  to  be  the  art  ("  occupation  ")  of  a  nation 
either  imperfectly  civilized,  as  are  many  of  the  tribes 
which  cultivate  it  in  the  internal  parts  of  Asia,  or  of  a 
nation,  like  Spain,  declining  from  its  summit  by  luxury 
and  inactivity."     The  moral  is  easily  pointed. 

The  same  causes  that  contributed  so  effectually  to  the 
degeneracy  of  Spain,  are  at  this  moment  operating  most 
powerfully  against  "  the  EngUsh  interest "  in  Ireland ; 
and  not  hindmost  among  those  causes  is  the  undisguised 
wish  and  the  underhand  endeavors  of  £nglish  states- 
men, English  ministers,  and  English  papers,  to  diminish 
still  further  the  number  of  "  Celts"  in  Ireland,  and  drive 
the  brute  into  their  place.     Unhappily,  this  policy  is 
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English  all  over  the  globe.     Unhappy  India  has  ex- 
perienced its  fell  effects. 

Inveighing  against  the  English  devastators  of  that 
teeming  country,  Edmund  Burke  remarked,  that  "  they 
had  come  to  look  upon  a  generation  of  human  beings  as 
on  a  frog  in  an  air-pump."  The  Carlisles,  the  Peels, 
the  J'imeseSj  the  Malthusians  of  senate  and  press,  never 
take  time  to  **  enter  into  themselves,"  and  ask  :  "  Well, 
may  not  these  *  surplus,*  whom  we  would  thus  clear  off 
without  a  pang,  be  as  profitable  members  of  the  com- 
munity as  weT  For  my  part,  I  protest  I  think  the 
world — this  wide  orb  of  ours — ^would  move  about  and 
revolve  in  its  annual  and  diurnal  course  as  smoothly 
and  as  regularly,  were  every  such  a  human  creature 
living  as  the  right  hon.  baronet  and  his  territorial 
proteges  of  Ireland  gathered  to  their  fathers;  the  re- 
sult would  simply  be,  so  many  mouths  less  to  consume 
what  they  contribute  nothing  to  earn.  The  humble 
creatures  whom  these  men  would  have  banished  any- 
where, to  live  or  die,  only  want  work,  and  protection  in 
doing  the  work ;  an  opportunity  of  earning  bread  at 
home,  even  for  the  consumption  of  their  deporters,  and 
they  will  not  be  heard.  Go  they  must  "  The  barren 
fig  tree"  claims  aright  for  ever  to  "  encumber"  the  earth, 
while  "  the  good  tree  bearing  good  fruit"  must  be  "cut, 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire." 

In  short,  the  Malthusians  set  off  with  the  assumption 
that  our  misery  is  caused,  not  by  rack-rents,  not  by 
absenteeism,  evictions,  consolidation,  unequal  taxation, 
provincial  inferiority,  and  hideous  misgovemment,  but 
by  our  excess  of  numbers.  A  million  less,  and  the  land 
begins  to  fiow  with  milk  and  honey  !  I 

Well,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to  test  this  assumption 
is  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  country  when  its 
population  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  is  even  now. 
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The  foDowmg  is  a  pretty  reliable  list  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  since  1641. 


HOW  ASCERTAINED  : 

1641 

Sir  W.  Petty 

1,466,000 

1672 

Do. 

1,100,000 

„    corrected    Do. 

1,320,000 

1695 

Captain  South 

1,034,102 

1712 

Thomas  Dobbs 

2,099,094 

1718 

Do. 

2,169,048 

1725 

Do. 

2,317,374 

1726 

Do. 

2,309,106 

1731 

Established  Clergy 

2,010,221 

1754 

Hearth-money  collectors 

2,372,634 

1767 

Do. 

2,544,276 

1777 

Do. 

2,690,556 

1785 

Do. 

2,845,932 

1788 

Gervis  Parlier  Bushe 

4,040,000 

1791 

Hearth-money  collectors 

4,206,612 

1792 

Eev.  Dr.  Beaufort 

4,088,226 

1805 

Thomas  Newenham 

5,395,456 

1814 

(Incomplete  of  1812) 

5,937,856 

1821 

(55  Geo.  ni.  c.  120) 

6,801,827 

1831 

•    F  «                                                                     •  •  • 

7,767,401 

1841 

•    •    •                                                                      •   •  • 

8,196,597 

1851 

•  •   •                                                                      •   •   • 

6,574,279 

1861 

•   •   •                                                                      •   •   • 

5,798,564 

The  above  figures  are  well  worth  preserving  in  memory, 
as  showing  that  other  causes  besides  "surplus  popula- 
tion" may  well  account  for  dearth  of  sustenance. 

Between  1641  and  1652,  when  the  population  never 
exceeded  a  million  and  a  half— in  fact,  it  decreased  by 
500,000— flour,  according  to  Mr.  Newenham,  had  risen 
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in  price  "above  400  per  cent.***  But  as  this  was  tie 
exceptional  period  of  the  "  great  rebellion,"  the  dearth 
then  might  be  accounted  for  bj  the  combined  causes  of 
neglected  husbandry  and  the  ravages  of  war. 

In  1672,  with  a  population,  according  to  Sir  William 
Petty,  of  only  1,110,000,  or,  corrected,  1,320,000,  "with 
a  soil  of  surpassing  fertility,  and  only  about  forty  indi- 
viduals on  the  square  mile,  the  wretchedness  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  was  beyond  description."  Tlieir 
food  he  describes  as — "  cakes,  whereof  a  penny  serves  a 
week  for  each ;  potatoes  from  August  till  May ;  mussels, 
cockles,  and  oysters,  near  the  sea;  eggs  and  butter 
made  very  rancid  by  keeping  in  bogs.  As  for  flesh,  they 
seldom  eat  it.  They  can  content  themselves  with  pota- 
toes."! 

So  much  for  their  diet  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 

the  population  was  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  present ; 
while  as  to  their  lodgings,  they  were  only  "  wretched 
cabins,"  "  lamentable  sties,"  **  such  as  themselves  could 
make  in  three  or  four  days,"  "  not  worth  five  shillings," 
&c.,  &c.  ;t  as,  in  the  days  of  Spenser,  they  were  "  sties 
rather  than  houses,  which  were  the  chiefest  cause  of  the 
farmers  leading  so  beastly  a  manner  of  life  and  savage 
condition,  lying  and  living  together  with  his  beast,  in 
one  house,  in  one  room,  in  one  bed — that  is,  clean  straw, 
or  rather  a  foul  dunghill."§ 

Dobbs,  the  author  of  the  "  List  of  Absentees,"  under 
the  name  of  "  Prior,"  complains  that,  "  our  common 
people  are  very  poorly  clothed,  go  bare-legged  half  the 


*  *'  Statistical  Inquiry,"  ap,  Sadleir,  p.  18. 
t  "  Political  Anat  of  Ireland,"  tracts,  p.  379. 
X  Ibid.,  tracts,  pp.  10,  327,  351,  354 

§  "  View  of  the  Stote  of  Ireland."    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.   134. 
Sadleir,  pp.  12,  13. 
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year,  and  very  rarely  taste  of  that  flesh  meat  with  which 
we  80  much  abound,  but  are  pinched  in  every  article  of 
life."  And  again,  "  our  weavers  are  starving  for  want  of 
employment."* 

And  when  this  was  written  the  population  of  Ireland 
little  exceeded  2,000,000,  being,  according  to  the  "Estab- 
lished Clergy's"  return,  only  2,010,221  in  1731,  or  two 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  "  list." 

Almost  in  the  same  terms  does  Swift  describe  the  con- 
dition of  the  multitude  throughout  his  own  day :  "  The 
families  of  farmers,  who  pay  great  rerUSy  living  in  nastiness 
and  filth,  on  buttermilk  and  potatoes,  without  a  shoe  or 
stocking  to  their  feet,  or  a  house  so  convenient  as  an 
Jinglish  hogsty  to  receive  them."|  Nor  did  the  patriotic 
dean  fail  to  refer  this  squalid  misery  to  its  proper  cause, 
which  was  not  surplus  population,  but  absenteeism,  rack- 
rentism,  &c.,  for,  says  he,  "these  are  the  comfortable 
sights  which  await  an  absentee,  who  may  be  induced  to 
travel  for  once  amongst  them  to  learn  their  language," 

&C.J 

Primate  Boulter,  the  intimate  friend  of  Dobbs,  adds 
his  testimony  to  that  of  his  jprokgi,  "  If  our  crops  fail," 
said  he,  "  or  yield  indifferently,  our  poor  have  not  money 
to  buy  bread.  This  was  the  case  in  1725,  and  last  year, 
and  without  a  prodigious  crop  will  be  more  so  this  year. 
When  I  went  my  visitation  last  year,  barley,  in  some 
inland  places,  sold  at  six  shillings  the  bushel,  to  make 
bread  of;  and  oatmeal,  the  bread  of  the  North,  sold  for 
twice  or  thrice  its  usual  price.  We  met  all  the  roads 
full  of  whole  families  who  had  left  their  houses  to  beg 
abroad,  since  their  neighbors  had  nothing  to  relieve 
them  with.     And  as  the  winter  subsistence  of  the  poor 

♦  «'  List  of  Ab?.,"  pp.  32-8.  t  "  Short  View,"  as  above. 

XJhid. 
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is  chiefly  potatoes,  tliis  scarcity  drove  the  poor  to  begin 
with  their  potatoes  before  they  were  full  grown,  so  that 
they  have  lost  half  the  benefit  of  them,  and  have  spent 
their  stock  two  months  sooner  than  usual.  And  oatmeal 
is,  at  this  distance  from  harvest,  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  three  times  the  customary  price ;  so  that  this 
summer  will  be  more  fatal  to  us  than  the  last,  when,  I 
fear,  many  hundreds  perished  of  famine."*  Elsewhere,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  says  :  "  I  am  sorry 
I  am  obliged  to  give  your  grace  so  melancholy  an  account 
of  the  state  of  this  kingdom  .  .  .  suffering  little  less  than 
a  famine  every  other  year."f  And  this  chronic  state  of 
famine,  at  that  time,  may  well  account  for  the  otherwise 
inexplicable  decrease  of  population  from  2,317,374  souls 
in  1725,  to  2,010,221  in  1731 ;  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  letter  to  his  grace.  In  1740-41,  the  poor  perished 
by  thousands  of  sheer  want.  So,  likewise,  in  1757,  when 
the  king  transmitted  £20,000  to  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
be  expended  in  relief;  in  17G5,  when  provisions  reached 
to  famine  prices  ;J  in  1770-71,  when  there  were  over 
forty  acres  of  land  to  every  family  in  the  island. § 

During  the  whole  century  above  sketched,  we  find 
epidemics,  as  a  natural  consequence,  following  in  the  wake 
of  scarcity.  "  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  population," 
says  Sir  William  Temple,  "  were  periodically  swept  off 
by  the  plague  "|| — a  kind  of  fever  which  prevailed  during 
a  good  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century.lT  "  In  1 684," 
says  Sadleir,  "  a  very  severe  epidemic  occurred.  Four 
years  afterwards  it  again  made  its  appearance.  About 
the  year  1708  a  similar  calamity  was  again  general ;  and 

♦  •*  Letters,"  vol  i.  p.  222.  f  Ibid,  p.  241. 

I  ''Commercial  Restraints,'*  pp.  47 -CO,  SLud 2>a8iiim. 
§  Wakefield's  **  Account,"  vol.  IL  p.  10. 

II  Works,  vol.  ill  p.  7. 

t  Dr.  Boate's  "Nat  Hist,  of  Ireland,"  Sadleir,  p.  23. 
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it  riBtumed  after  a  much  shorter  interval  than  before,  and 
raged  in  1718,  1719,  1720,  and  1721 ;  for  it  is  a  lament- 
able fact  that  the  fevers  of  Ireland — especially  those  of  the 
earlier  periods  alluded  to — seldom  subsided  in  less  than 
three  or  four  years.  . . .  Then,  again,  from  1728  to  1732 
there  was  a  fever  of  five  years*  continuance  experienced, 
after  an  intermission  of  seven  years  only.  The  fever 
returned  again  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  and  continued, 
indeed,  a  much  shorter  time  than  before ;  but  it  more 
than  compensated,  in  the  eyes  of  our  modern  philoso- 
phers, for  the  shortness  of  its  duration,  by  the  'clearance  * 
it  made  of  the  *  redundant  numbers.'  In  this  dreadful 
visitation,  Dr.  Kutty,  the  accurate  historian  of  the  wea- 
ther, health,  &c,  of  Ireland,  says  one-fifth  part  of  the 
people  perished.  A  lower  estimate — indeed  the  lowest — 
computes  the  victims  of  this  dreadful  period  at  80,000  ! 
Dr.  Short  says  it  was  little  short  of  the  plague  in  fatality. 
Now  at  this  period  there  were  probably  fewer  than 
seventy  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  countries  in  the  world.  Will,  then,  any  of 
our  anti-populationists,  dare  to  attribute  this  calamity  to 
tho  laws  of  population  and  Providence  ]  On  the  contrary, 
it  fell  the  heaviest  where  the  population  was  thinnest, 
that  is,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  in  Galway, 
in  that  province,  the  thinnest-inhabited  county  in  the 
country."* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  strengthen  the  force  of  these 
remarks.  Had  the  population  been  eight  millions  instead 
of  an  average  of  two  millions  and  a  fraction  during  that 
century,  our  M'Cullochs,  Malthuses,  Peels  (junior),  and 
company,  would  have  found  in  the  "  redundant  popula- 
tion" an  easy  explanation  of  the  combined  calamities  of 

*Sadleir,  pp.  23,  24;  quoting  PiUtty,  Short,  Baker,  and 
Cheyne. 
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famine  and  pestilence ;  but,  with  even  a  deficient  popa- 
lation,  they  will  have  to  travel  elsewhere  in  search  of 
explanatory  causes.  Will  rack-rents,  absenteeism,  neglect 
of  industry,  commercial  and  agricultural,  evil  legislation, 
and  all  their  concomitants,  account  for  the  singular 
phenomena?  "The  greatest  and  most  fundamental  defect 
in  this  kingdom,"  says  Petty,  "  is  the  want  of  inhabi- 
tants ;"  yet  the  insufficient  population  went  on  starving 
to  death.  "  At  least  five  children  in  six  who  are  bom,** 
says  Swift,  '<  lie  a  dead  weight  for  want  of  employment : 
•  .  •  .  above  one-half  of  the  souls  of  this  kingdom  sup- 
ported themselves  by  beggary  and  thieving,  two-tliirds 
whereof  would  be  able  to  get  their  bread  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world."*  Writing  in  1729,  he  says  there 
were  "  a  round  million  (half  the  entire  population)  of 
creatures  in  human  figure,  whose  sole  subsistence,  put 
into  a  common  stock,  would  leave  them  in  debt  two 
million  pounds  sterling,  adding  those  who  are  beggars  by 
profession  to  the  bulk  of  farmers,  cottagers,  and  laborers, 

who  are  beggars  in  effect In  the  list  of  beggars," 

says  he,  "  I  reckon  all  cottagers,  laborers,  and  four-fifths 
of  the  farmers. "t 

The  very  state  of  things  that  suggested  his  "  Modest 
Proposal  for  preventing  the  children  of  the  poor  people 
from  being  a  burden  to  their  parents,"  will  furnish  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  Irish  misery  at  the  time  it 
was  written. 

"  The  number  of  souls,"  writes  he,  "  in  this  kingdom 
being  usually  reckoned  one  million  and  a  half  of  these  I 
calculate  there  may  be  about  two  hundred  thousand 
couple  whose  wives  are  breeders  ;  from  which  number  I 
subtract  thirty  thousand  couple  who  are  able  to  maintain 
their  own  children  (although  I  apprehend  there  cannot 

♦  "  Maxims  Controlled."  t  "Modest  Proposal." 
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be  80  many  under  the  present  distresses  of  the  kingdom). 
....  The  question,  therefore,  is,  how  this  number 
(one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  annually 
bom)  shall  be  reared  and  provided  fori  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  under  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  is 
utterly  impossible  by  all  the  methods  hitherto  proposed. 
....  I  do,  therefore,  offer  it  to  the  publick  considera- 
tion, that,  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  chil- 
dren already  computed,  twenty  thousand  may  be  reserved 
for  breed.  ....  That  the  remaining  one  hundred  thou- 
sand may,  at  a  year  old,  be  offered  in  sale  to  persons  of 
quality  and  fortune  through  the  kingdom  ;  always  advis- 
ing the  mother  to  let '  them  suck  plentifully  in  the  last 
month,  so  as  to  render  them  plump  and  fat  for  a  good 
table.  ...  I  have  reckoned,  upon  a  medium,  that  a  child 
just  bom  will  weigh  twelve  pounds,  and,  in  a  solar  year, 
if  tolerably  nursed,  will  increase  to  twenty-eight  pounds. 
"I  grant  this  food  will  be  somewhat  dear, and,  therefore, 
very  proper  for  landlords,  who,  as  they  have  already 

DEVOURED  MOST  OF  THE  PARENTS,  HAVE  THE  BEST 

tfile  to  THE  CHILDREN."  After  dilating  on  the  succu- 
lent properties  of  infant  flesh  for  nurses — "  I  have  already 
computed  the  charge  of  nursing  a  beggar's  child  (in 
which  list  I  reckon  all  cottagers,  laborers,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  farmers)  to  be  about  two  shillings  per  annum, 
rags  included ;  and  I  believe  no  gentleman  would  re- 
pine to  give  ten  shillings  for  the  carcass  of  a  good  fat 
child,  which,  I  have  said,  will  make  four  dishes  of  excel- 
lent, nutritive  meat,  when  he  has  only  some  particular 
friend  or  his  own  family  to  dine  with  him.  Thus  the 
squire  will  leam  to  be  a  good  landlord,  and  grow  popu- 
lar among  the  tenants ;  the  mother  will  have  eight  shil- 
lings neat  profit,  and  be  fit  for  work  till  she  produces 
another    child."*      He   then  suggests  to    the    "more 

♦*•  Modest  PropotoL" 
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thrifty  (such  as  the  times  require)  to  flay  the  carcass^ 
the  skin  of  which,  artificially  dressed,  would  make  admir- 
ahle  gloves  for  ladies  and  summer  boots  for  fine  gentle- 
men ;*'  ^'  the  establishment  of  shambles,  butchers  being 
sure  not  to  be  wanting,"  and  the  **  buying  the  children 
alive,  and  dressing  them  hot  from  the  knife  as  we  do 
roasting  pigs." 

Was  tliere  ever  such  a  satire  on  the  political  economy 
of  a  country  1  What  would  he  suggest  were  he  to  live 
to-day,  when  our  landlords  devour  parents,  children,  land, 
and  all  1 

Ha\ing  thus  disposed  of  the  infants,  he  came  to  the 
grown-up  portion  of  the  "  beggars,"  and,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  "a  very  worthy  person,  a  true  lover  of  his 
country,"  recommends  that  "  the  want  of  venison  might 
be  well  supplied  by  the  bodies  of  young  lads  and  maidens, 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor  under  twelve — so 
great  a  number  of  both  sexes  being  ready  to  starve  in 

every  country  for  want  of  work  and  service 

Neither,  indeed,  could  he  deny  that,  if  the  same  use 
were  made  of  several  plump,  young  girls  in  this  town 
(Dublin),  who,  without  one  single  groat  to  their  fortunes, 
cannot  stir  abroad  without  a  chair,  and  appear  at  a  play- 
house and  assemblies  in  foreign  fineries,  which  they 
never  will  pay  for,  the  kingdom  would  not  be  the  worse." 
And,  lastly,  as  to  "  these  vast  number  of  poor  people 
who  are  aged,  diseased,  and  maimed,"  he  was  "  not  in 
the  least  pained  upon  that  matter,  because  it  was  very 
well  known  that  they  were  every  day  dying  and  rotting 
by  coldf  famine,  and  filthy  and  vettnin,  as  fast  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected."* 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Irish  wretchedness  when  oui 
population  was  only  "  one  million  and  a  half." 

♦  Works,  vol  ix.,  pp.  289-00-1-2,  &c. 
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He  meets  the  "  one  objection  which  could  possibly  be 
raised  against  his  proposal*' — **  the  number  of  our  people 
would  thereby  be  much  lessened  in  the  kingdom."  But 
this,  he  freely  owns,  *'  was  indeed  his  principal  design 
in  oflfering  it  to  the  world  ;*'  besides  that,  "  it  would 
greatly  lessen  the  number  of  Papists  with  whom  we  were 
yearly  overrun,  being  the  principal  breeders  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  our  most  dangerous  enemy."  He  again  im- 
presses upon  us  that  he  *' calculated  his  remedy  for  this 
one  individual  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  for  no  other  that 
ever  was,  is,  or,  he  thought,  ever  could  be,  upon  the  earth." 

Pursuing  the  same  strain  of  overwhelming  sarcastic 
irony,  he  says  :  "  Therefore,  let  no  man  talk  to  me  of 
other  expedients,  of  taxing  our  absentees  at  5s.  a  pound ; 
of  using  neither  clothes  nor  household  furniture  except 
what  is  of  our  own  growth  and  manufacture ;  of  utterly 
rejecting  the  materials  and  instruments  that  promote 
foreign  luxury;  of  curing  the  expensiveness  of  pride, 
vanity,  idleness,  and  gaming  in  our  women;  of  introduc- 
ing a  vein  of  parsimony,  prudence,  and  temperance  ;  of 
learning  TO  love  our  country,  in  the  want  of 
WHICH  WE  differ  FROM  LAPLANDERS,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of .  TopiNAMBOO  j  of  quitting  our  aniinosities  and 
factions,  nor  acting  any  longer  like  the  Jews,  who  were 
murdering  one  another  at  the  very  moment  their  city 
was  taken ;  of  being  a  little  catUious  not  to  sell  our  country 
and  conscience  for  nothing,''  and  "  teaching  landlords 

AT  LEAST  ONE  DEGREE  OF  MERCY  "  1  !  !* 

So  also,  at  present,  let  us  pass  all  such  natural  reme- 
dies for  the  national  ailment  by ;  let  luxury,  and  oppres- 
sion, and  disregard  of  country  in  high  places  have  their 
full  swing ;  let  landlords  be  still  exempt  from  the  duty 
of  learning  e\'en  **  one  degree  of  mercy ;"  only  let  the 
people,  infants,  youngs  old,  men,  women,  all,  "  go  with  a 

♦/6irf. 
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vengeance,"  and  our  now  "  blighted,  blasted  **  island  is 
converted  forthwith  into  an  El  Dorado  of  wealth,  com> 
fort,  and  happiness. 

In  conclusion,  he  asks  <'  the  parents  of  those  mortals 
■whether  they  would  not,  at  this  day,  think  it  a  great 
happiness  to  have  been  sold  for  food  at  a  year  old,  in  the 
manner  prescribed,  and  thereby  have  avoided  such  a 
perpetual  ordeal  of  misfortunes  as  they  have  since  gone 
through,  by  the  oppression  of  landlords,  the  impossi- 
hility  of  paying  rent  without  money  or  trade,  the  want  of 
common  sustenance,  with  neither  house  nor  clothes  to 
cover  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the 
most  inevitable  prospect  of  entailing  the  like  or  greater 
miseries  upon  their  breed  for  ever/'* 

During  the  eighty  years  succeeding  the  Revolution, 
when  the  population  did  not  average  2,000,000,  com 
was  continually  imported,  and  the  masses  were  starving. 
Now,  however,  we  export  in  immense  quantities,  and 
the  producers  are  left  either  to  starve  or  to  export  them- 
selves. 

Sadleir,  quoting  from  a  useful  little  work  called 
**  Statistical  Illustrations,"  gives  the  amount  of  exports 
as  follows : — 

"  With  an  ignorance  and  pertinacity  presumptuous  as 
the  expatiations  and  assertions  adverted  to  above  are 
fallacious  and  delusive,  it  is  asserted  that  the  misery  of 
Ireland  arises  from  an  excess  of  population  beyond  the 
power  of  the  country  to  supply  subsistence ;  but  in  the 
iace  of  such  an  assertion,  and  whilst  an  appeal  was  being 
made  to  England  to  rescue  Ireland  from  famine,  and  a 
subscription  of  £304,181,  in  1822,  was  raised  on  that 
plea ;  £30,882  only  of  which  was  expended  for  articles 

of  subsistence,  and  £9,374  in  potatoes  for  seed,  the 

« 

♦  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  298. 
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remainder  being  distributed  in  money  (paid,  no  doubt, 
in  rent),  Ireland  exported  articles  of  subsistence  alone  to 
no  less  an  amount  (at  the  very  reduced  value  of  that 
year)  than  £4,518,832;  and  in  the  three  years,  1821, 
18^2,  1823,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  upwards  of 
JBI  6,000,000  ;  whilst  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
exports,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  £10,000,000  more, 
in  those  three  years,  were  composed  of  the  products  of 
Irish  soil"* 

The  valUe  of  provisions  exported  to  Great  Britain 
in  1821,  was  £5,338,838;  while  in  1825  (a  famine  year) 
it  reached  the  figure  of  £7,048,936 — all  finding  its  way 
into  the  landlords*  pockets,  while  the  producers  were 
starving.  In  other  words,  then,  as  now,  the  industrious 
producers  of  food — they  on  whom  the  whole  community 
has  to  rely  for  its  very  existence,  on  whom  the  whole 
machinery  of  society  has  to  turn  as  on  its  fulcrum — had 
to  part  with  the  very  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  enable 
the  idle,  the  indolent,  the  useless  drones  of  the  human 
hive,  to  gorge  themselves  with  every  luxury. 

"  There  is  no  country  in  Europe,"  says  "  Prior,"  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  "  which  produces  and  ex- 
ports so  great  a  quantity  of  beef,  butter,  tallow,  hides, 
and  wool,  as  Ireland  does ;  and  yet  our  common  people 
are  very  poorly  clothed,  go  bare-legged  half  the  year,  and 
very  rarely  taste  of  that  flesh  meat  with  which  we  do  so 
much  abound.  We  pinch  ourselves  of  every  article  of 
life,  and  export  more  than  we  can  well  spare,  with  no 
other  effect  or  advantage  than  to  enable  our  gentlemen 

and  ladies  to  live  more  luxuriantly  abroad And 

they  are  not  content  with  this ;  they  reproach  us  with 
our  poverty  at  the  same  time  that  they  take  away  our 
money."  t 


*  <( 


Evils  of  Ireland,"  p.  8.  t  *'  List  of  Absentees,"  p.  33. 
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"  The  Dablin  Society,"  writes  Sadleir,  •'proTes,  by  an 
exact  calculation,  that  they  might  maintain  twenty  poor 
families  for  a  whole  year  with  the  quantity  of  beef  and 
mutton  which  they  exported  for  buying  a  lady*8  head- 
dress."* 

Eifchop  Berkley,  among  other  instmctire  queries,  asked 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  "  whether  it  is  possible  the 
country  should  be  well  improved  while  our  beef  is  ex- 
ported, and  our  laborers  live  on  potatoes  V 

"  Whether  the  quantities  of  beef,  mutton,  wool,  and 
leather  exported  from  this  island  can  be  reckoned  the 
superfluities  of  a  countr}"  where  there  are  so  many  natives 
naked  and  famished  ? 

**  Wliether  the  way  to  make  men  industrious  be  not  to 
let  them  taste  the  fruits  of  their  industry  1  and  whether 
the  laboring  ox  sliould  bo  muzzled  1"  t 

A\'e  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  when  Ireland 
was  least  poi)ulous  she  was  an  importer  of  food,  and  her 
people  were  star\'ing.  When  most  populous  she  largely 
exported  ;  yet  her  people  star\'ed  all  the  same.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  very  best  autliorities,  such  as  Sir  William 
Temple,  Lord  Clarendon,  Dean  Swift,  Sir  William  Petty, 
even  attribute  the  prevailing  want  of  food,  in  their  day, 
to  the  want  of  people.J 

'*  The  greatest  and  most  fundamental  defect  of  this 
kingdom,"  says  the  latter,  "  is  the  want  of  people.§ 

"  For  several  years  past,"  says  the  author  of  "  A  Plea 
for  Toleration,"  "  we  live  mostly  on  the  bread  imported 
hither  from  foreign  nations.  We  even  import  com  from 
Korth  America,  and  we  suffer  many  of  our  people  to 

♦  *•  Ireland,  its  E\t18  and  its  Remedies,"  p.  62. 

t  **  A  Plea  for  Toleration,"  supra, 

X  Sco  SatUoir,  p.  20. 

§  *•  Anat.  of  Ireland,"  Tracto,  p.  388.    Sadleir,  ihidU 
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transfo.-t  thetuGelves  thither,  and  for  ever,  to  cultivate 
for  ns.  .  .  .  .  For  four  years  past  this  importation  of 
com  has  cost  us  auDually,  on  an  average,  better  than 

£300,000 Let  the  bread  of  foreign  lands  feed 

onr  manufacturers.  Yoa  put  the  useful  arts,  and  the 
most  useful  of  all,  the  linen  manu&ctare,  into  the  hands 
of  a  step-damo.  In  the  arms  of  so  nimatural  a  nurse,  the 
child  must  certainly  be  stinted,  and  until  you  restore  it 
to  the  true  mother  it  cannot  thrive."* 

And  when  the  above  was  written,  the  population  was 
only  2,690,  556.t 

Yet  while  some  were  left  to  "  transport  themselves," 
the  majority  had  "  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  thieving 
at  home,  others  by  earning  abroad  the  rents  of  their 
plots  and  potato  gardens,  while  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  greater  part  infest  every  quarter  of  the  island  in 
the  shape  of  naked  beg^rs."  ] 

Yes,  indeed,  in  1777  Ireland  "grew  her  own  bread ;" 
but  the  most  precious  part  of  it  she  had  to  export, 
getting  nothing  in  return  but  luxuries  for  landlords. 
Even  the  very  "  grain  "  that  was  imported  went  chiefly 
into  his  kitchen.  They  who  raised  the  grain  had  to  live 
on  the  potato.  Even  they  who  raised  the  beef  and 
mutton  had  to  put  up  with  a  like  fare,5 

Paley  refers  as  follows  to  the  "two  things  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  any  country  rests;"  "The  effect  of 
trade  upon  agriculture,  the  process  of  which  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  describe,  is  visible  in  the  neigli- 
borhood  of  trading  towns,  and  in  those  diatricta  which 
carry  on  a  communication  with  the  markets  of  trading 
towns.  The  husbandmen  are  busy  and  skilful ;  the 
peasantry  laborious ;  the  land  is  managed  to  the  best 

•Pp.  31-2.  t Haartli-mouey  Collectors'  CeiiFus. 

;"APIsaEDrTaIe»tion."  i  Ibkl. 
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advantage,  and  double  the  quantity  of  corn  or  herbage 
(articles  which  are  ultimately  converted  to  human  pro- 
vision) raised  from  it,  of  what  the  same  soil  yields  in 
remoter  and  more  neglected  parts  of  the  country.  Wher- 
ever a  thriving  manufactory  finds  means  to  establish 
itself,  a  new  vegetation  springs  up  about  it.  I  believe  it 
is  true,  that  agriculture  never  arrives  at  any  consider- 
able, much  less  at  highest,  degree  of  perfection,  when  it  is 
not  connected  with  trade ;  that  is,  when  the  demand  fot 
the  produce  is  not  increased  by  the  consumption  of 
trading  cities.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  agri- 
culture is  the  immediate  source  of  human  provision ; 
that  trade  conduces  to  the  production  of  provisions 
only  as  it  promotes  agriculture ;  that  the  whole  system 
of  commerce,  vast  and  varied  as  it  is,  hath  no  other 
public  importance  than  its  subserviency  to  this  end."** 

"  By  no  means,"  replies  the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  *'  as  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned.  She  is  the  *  fruitful  mother  of 
flocks  and  herds,'  and,  with  her  being  so,  we  must  make 
her  trade  consistent."  Her  trade,  however,  is  ruined. 
There  were  more  bankruptcies  throughout  the  country 
within  the  lost  five  years,  even  than  during  any  half- 
decade  of  the  present  century — ^and  consolidation  goes 
on. 

But,  in  confirmation  of  Faley*s  doctrine,  we  have  the 
great  fact  that,  not  alone  did  trade,  commerce,  and 
agriculture  advance  pari  passu  during  the  eighteen  ante- 
Union  years,  but  that  they  progressed  with  strides  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  any  country.  "  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted,"  said  Mr.  Cooke,  "  that  no  country  in 
the  world  ever  made  such  rapid  advances  as  Ireland  has 
done  in  all  these  respects"  ("population,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  wealth,   and  prosperity").t      "There  is 

♦  •  *  Moral  Philosophy."     t  * '  Arguments  for  the  Union,"  1799. 
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not  a  nation  in  the  habitable  globe  which  has  advanced 
in  cultivation  and  commerce,  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, with  the  same  rapidity  in  the  same  period" 
(1798).  So  that,  of  the  decaying  trade  of  Ireland,  we 
have  a  sufficient  explanation  in  the  wholesale  grazing 
system. 

And  for  the  melancholy  truth  of  this  statement,  we 
have  only  to  walk  the  streets  of  any  town  in  Ireland, 
and  especially  those  about  which  the  clearance  system 
has  been  extensively  carried  on.  There  is  Westport,  for 
instance,  Castlebar,  Ballina,  Ballinrobe,  HoUymount, 
Toam,  Galway,  Loughrea — what  a  forlorn  aspect  they 
present  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger !  what  a  contrast  to 
their  appearance  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago !  Tumble- 
down houses,  empty  shops,  unemployed  tradesmen, 
anxious-looking  idlers  vainly  seeking  for  work — such  is 
the  rule ;  and  all  this  the  result  of  depopulation,  as  im- 
politic as  it  was  heartless. 

But,  to  revert  to  the  topic  directly  under  considera- 
tion, let  us  consider  a  little  further  evidence  on  the 
subject. 

In  1822,  when  the  people  were  dying  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  famine.  Gobbet  assures  us  that  "  thousands 
of  quarters  of  com  had  been  imported  every  week  from 
Ireland  to  England."* 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  1830,  Mr.  Butler  Bryan, 
already  referred  to,  expresses  his  censure  of  Irish  land- 
lords, and  his  estimate  of  the  country's  resources,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  If,"  writes  he,  "  the  landlords  were  compelled  by  a 
labor  rate  to  do  their  duty,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Ireland  would  give  employment  to  more  than 
her  own  population. 

♦  MegisUr,  July,  1822. 
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"  With  all  the  sources  of  productive  labor  for  an  in- 
creasing population,  the  emigration  scheme  is  a  political 
bubble — the  worst  offspring  of  the  wildest  and  most 
mischievous  reveries  of  Malthus. 

"  However  interested  individuals  may  seek  to  disguise 
the  fact,  it  is  alone  to  the  pressure  of  the  population,  in 
almost  every  country,  that  mankind  are  indebted  for 
their  deliverance  from  oppression  ;  it  is  the  urgent  wants 
of  an  increasing  population  that  have  forced  legislators 
to  reform  bad  laws,  and  have  instigated  the  people  to 
co-operate  for  their  common  benefit.*** 

The  following  table  conveys  its  own  lesson.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
State  of  Ireland,  1830,  also : — 

Year.  Exports  to  Great  BritaiD. 

£  8.     d. 

1801  3,270,350  12     0 

1805  4,067,717     1     7 

1809  5,316,557     5     1 

1613  6,746,353  12  10 

1817  4,722,766     0     3 

1821  5,338,838     4     6 

1825  7,048,936     5     6 

Add  to  this  the  amount  of  provisions  annually  supplied 
to  the  navy  and  merchant  vessels  in  Irish  ports,  and  we 
may  fairly  approximate  to  the  figure  of  Irish  produce 
consumed  abroad,  while  the  producers  starve  at  home. 
Indeed,  these  estimates  must  be  under  the  mark ;  for  the 
amount  exported  from  Waterford  alone  in  one  year,  1829, 
was  valued  at  j£2,136,934.t  From  Limerick,  during  the 
three  years  ending  the  famine  year  of  1822,  the  exports 
amounted  to  £1,685,256,   while  in   1829    it  rose  to 

♦  "  Practical  View  of  Ireland,"  p.  287.  t  lh\d. 
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.€2,279,914,  all  raw  material,  and  chiefly  articles  of 
consumption — human  food ;  yet  they  whose  sweat  raised 
it  had  to  part  with  it  themselves,  and  send  its  price 
through  the  "office"  and  "agent"  to  the  Lord  Spend' 
thrifts  and  Captain  Bankrupts,  who  squandered  it  in 
excesses  abroad,  while  themselves  and  their  flEUuilies  were 
gnawed  with  hunger  at  home. 

I  find  the  following  table  in  Sadleir,  p.  31:— 


IRELAND. 


Corn  imported  on  an  avemge  of  sLx 
years,  endinK  1725. 
Population,  2,300.000;  or,  71  on  a 
squAre  mile. 


Wheat      £27,018 

Barley  and  Malt...  7,255 

Hiilled   do.        ..,  677 

Flour        4,083 


£39,033 


Total  value  of  im- 
ports at  prices  of 
1821     £78,120 


Com  exported  in  1821. 

Population,  6,801,697;  or,  311  on  a 
square  mile. 


Wheat    £1,038,937 

Oats        959,474 

Barley    78,588 

Meal  (wheat) ...       252,010 
Oatmeal 37,156 


Total  value  of  ex- 
ports ...  £2,366,165 


On  which  the  able  statistician  remarks  ;— 

"  Here,  then,  we  see  demonstrated  the  nnportant 
political  problem,  whether  population  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase  faster  than  food  or  otherwise. 
When  Ireland,  in  1725,  only  numbered  71  inhabitants 
on  a  square  mile,  she  imported  grain,  in  ordinary  times, 
to  the  amount  of  20  or  30  thousand  quarters  annually  ;* 
but  when  her  population  on  the  same  space  became 
trebled,  she  not  only  (of  necessity)  subsisted  that 
number — and  certainly  not  worse   than  at  a  former 


Public  Accounts. 
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period — ^but  actually  exported  a  surplus  of  much  above 
a  million  quarters." 

But,  to  make  the  phenomenon  still  more  remarkable, 
he  furnishes  two  other  columns  of  figures,  to  show  that 
even  with  the  miserable  population  of  1727  the  cattle 
fiructified  as  little  as  the  men  : — 


IRELAND. 

Value  of  the  prodnce  of  Cattle  and 

Sheep  exported  on  the  avernge 

of  eight  jeara.  ending  1727. 

Popniailon,  8«S00,000 ;  or,  71  to  each 

■qoaremlle. 

Valno  of  the  prodnc   of  Cattle  and 
Sheep  exported  In  1821. 

Population.  6,801.827 ;  or,  311  to 
each  iqnare  mile. 

Total  average  value,  £623, 177* 

Total  value      ...    £3,705,993t 

And  on  these  figures  he  makes  the  following  commen- 
tary : — 

**  The  argument  might  be  minutely  pursued  through 
the  intervening  period  i  but  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
singular  enough,  however,  to  observe  that,  midway  be- 
tween those  two  dates  (1777),  the  population  ha\dng  con- 
siderably advanced,  there  was  nearly  a  balance  between 
the  imports  and  exports  of  grain ;  or,  in  other  words, 
Ireland  about  grew  its  own  bread.  Since,  then,  the 
population  has  rather  more  than  doubled ;  how  has  the 
constant  tendency,  which  our  theorists  perpetually  assert, 
been  manifested?  By  sextupling  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce."! 

Perhaps  the  most  melancholy  instance  of  Irish  starva- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  plenty,  is  found  in  the  dreadful 
fiunine  of  1846-47.    For  details  of  the  horrors  of  this 


•  Dobbs'  *•  Essay  on  Trade,"  &c ,  p.  17.      f  Public  Accounts. 
t  Colquhon :  *'  Wealth,  Power,  and  Besources  of  the  Empire," 
p.  14,  note. 
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visitation  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Friends/'  in  the  perusal  of  which  we  are 
hardly  more  horrified  at  the  scenes  of  unutterable  miseiy 
reported  of  the  poor,  than  at  the  apathy  and  want  of 
co-operation,  or  pity,  or  sympathy,  on  the  part  of  the 
bulk  of  the  landlords. 

Before  furnishing  the  statistics  of  exports  of  food,  let 
us  glance  at  a  picture  or  two  of  the  ravages  wrought  by 
famine  among  the  people.  Speaking  of  the  village  of 
Cleggan,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  county  Gal  way,  the 
** Report  of  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Friends" 
says  :  "  The  distress  was  appalling,  far  beyond  my  power 
of  description :  I  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  mob  of 
men  and  women,  more  like  famished  dogs  than  fellow- 
creatures,  whose  figures,  looks,  and  cries,  all  showed  that 
they  were  suffering  the  ravening  agony  of  hunger. 
....  I  felt  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  contend  with 
particular  cases  amid  such  a  mass  of  misery.  •  .  •  •  In 
one  cabin  there  were  two  emaciated  men  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  damp  floor,  in  their  ragged  clothes,  too 
weak  to  move,  actually  worn  down  to  skin  and  bone.  In 
another  a  young  man  lay  ill  of  dysentery ;  his  mother  had 
pawned  everything — even  his  shoes— to  keep  him  alive  ; 
and  I  never  shall  forget  the  resigned,  uncomplaining  look 
with  which  he  told  me  that  all  the  medicine  he  wanted 
was— FOOD!!!  .... 

**  In  one  house  (in  Oughterard)  a  man  and  his  wife 
and  four  children  were  said  to  have  died  of  want." 

After  describing  the  "  Christian  responsibility  "  rest- 
ing on  all  the  authorities  concerned,  he  writes:  "My 
hand  trembles  as  I  write.  The  scenes  of  human  misery 
and  degradation  we  witnessed  still  haunt  my  imagina- 
tion, with  the  vividness  and  power  of  some  horrid, 
tyrannous  delusion,  rather  than  the  features  of  a  sober 
reality.     We  entered  a  cabin  :  stretched  in  one  dark 
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comer,  scarcely  visible,  from  the  smoke  and  rags  that 
covered  them,  were  three  children  huddled  together, 
lying  there  because  they  were  too  weak  to  rise,  pale  and 
ghastly,  their  little  limbs,  on  removing  a  portion  of  the 
dirty  covering,  perfectly  emaciated,  eyes  sunk,  voice 
gone,  and  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  actual  starvation. 
Crouched  over  the  turf  embers  was  another  form,  wild, 
and  all  but  naked,  scarcely  human  in  appearance.  It 
stirred  not,  nor  noticed  us.  On  some  straw,  soddened 
upon  the  ground,  moaning  piteously,  was  a  shrivelled  old 
woman,  imploring  us  to  give  her  something — ^baring  her 
limbs  partly,  to  show  how  the  skin  hung  loose  from  the 
bones,  as  soon  as  she  attracted  our  attention.  Above 
her,  on  something  like  a  ledge,  was  a  young  woman, 
with  sunken  cheeks — a  mother,  I  have  no  doubt — who 
scarcely  raised  her  eyes  in  answer  to  our  enquiries,  but 
pressed  her  hand  upon  her  forehead  with  a  look  of  un- 
utterable anguish  and  despair.  Many  cases  were  widows 
whose  husbands  had  been  recently  taken  off  by  the 
fever In  many  the  husbands  and  sons  were  pros- 
trate under  that  horrid  disease — the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued  famine  and  low  living We  entered  up- 
wards of  fifty  of  these  tenements.  The  scene  teas  invariably 
the  same,  differing  in  little  but  tJie  number  of  the  sufferers,  or 
the  groups  occupying  the  several  comers  within.  The 
whole  number  was  not  often  to  be  distinguished  until 
— the  eye  having  adapted  itself  to  the  darkness — they* 
were  pointed  out,  or  were  heard,  or  some  filthy  bundle  of 
rags  and  straw  was  perceived  to  move.  Perhaps  the  poor 
children  presented  the  most  piteous  and  heart-rendingspec- 
tacle.  Many  were  too  weak  to  standi — their  little  limbs 
attenuated,  except  where  the  frightful  swellings  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  previous  emaciation.  Every  infantile 
expression  had  entirely  departed ;  and,  in  some,  reason 
and  intelligence  had  evidently  fiown In  one  cabin 
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teas  a  sister f  just  dying,  lying  by  her  brother,  just  dead.     I 

HAVE  WORSE  THAN  THIS  TO  RELATE,  BUT  IT  IS  USELESS, 

and  they  are,  in  fact,  unfit  .  •  .  .  When  we  inquired  the 
cause,  the  answer  was  alike  in  all :  '  Tha  shek  ukrosh — 
Indeed  dotvnnght  hunger  J  "♦ 

Ex  uno  disce  omnes. 

And  in  this  "  appalling  "  state  of  destitution  what  do 
we  find  1  Why,  the  exportation  of  1,875,393  quarters  of 
grain  alone  during  the  year  that  witnessed  these  reyollr 
ing  horrors  ;t  while  the  total  exports,  according  to  Mr. 
Martin,  of  Loughhom,  in  a  letter  published  October, 
1847,  were  valued  at  £15,000,000,  double  enough  to  save 
eveiy  Irish  life  sacrificed  to  the  genius  of  English  poli- 
tical economy ! ! ! 

I  quote  from  Appendix  15  to  the  famous  sermon  of 
the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Orleans  at  St  Koch's,  Paris,  in 
1861,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Partry  evictions  :  "  The  fol- 
lowing are,  according  to  official  returns,  the  details  of 
exportation  from  Ireland  to  England  (for  July,  August, 
and  September,  1846,  alone): — 


Qra. 

Wheat 

...       59,478 

Barley 

...       18,417 

Oats 

...     245,067 

Meal 

...     242,257 

Oatmeal    ... 

...     138,241 

Bullocks  and  heifers. . . 

..       33,850 

Calves 

•  •  • 

1,923 

Sheep  and  lambs 

•  • .            < 

...       56,609 

Pigs 

•  •  • 

...     124,762 

«  The  Daily  News  of  October  3rd,  1847,  states  that '  in 


•  <i 


Transactioiis,"  pp.  163-rL 


t  Thorn. 
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the  London  markets  the  oats  chiefly  consisted  of  the  last 
harvest  in  Ireland.'  We  read  in  the  Examiner  of  the 
4th  October,  that  in  one  day  there  came  from  Ireland  to 
London  11,050  quarters  of  grain. 

"The  Drogheda  Argus  tells  us  that,  in  the  week  ending 
the  3rd  October,  there  were  shipped  ofl*  from  Drogheda 
1,200  cows,  3,500  sheep  and  pigs,  2,000  quarters  of 
wheat,  211  tons  of  meal,  130  boxes  of  eggs,  besides 
butter,  pork,  &c.  Waterford,  during  the  same  week 
Evening  Post,  3rd  October),  exported  250  tons  of  meal, 
lylOO  sheep  and  pigs,  308  horned  cattle,  5,400  barrels 
of  flour  and  oatmeal,  7,700  firkins  of  butter,  and  2,000 
fletches  of  lard. 

<<  From  Newry  there  left  for  England,  in  the  course 
of  five  days,  in  the  end  of  September,  eleven  vessels 
laden  with  wheat,  not  to  speak  of  the  steamboats  that 
start  four  times  a  week,  carrying  cattle,  butter,  eggs, 
&c,  &c 

"  In  a  word,  during  the  four  years  of  famine,  Ireland 
exited  FOUR  quarters  of  grain  against  one  imported,  and 
part  even  of  the  imports  was  grain  previously  expoi-ted, 
and  came  back  to  the  luckless  consumers  after  its  specu- 
lators had  secured  their  gain. 

"In  Thorn's  'Government  Directory'  for  1853  (an 
official  annual),  we  find  the  report  of  Captain  Larcom, 
government  commissary  in  1847,  in  which  he  estimates 
the  produce  of  Ireland  during  that  year  at  16,248,934 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  8,785,144  tons  of  potatoes,  besides 
cattle,  fowl,  &c.,  &c. 

"  This  amount  would  suffice  to  support  sixteen  millions 
of  men.    It  was  consumed,  but  not  by  the  Irish." 

Could  there  be  a  more  conclusive  reply  to  the  cry  of 
"  surplus"  population]  In  a  year  when  nearly  2,000,0^0 
out  of  8,000,000  either  died  of  starvation,  or  fled  the 
country  to  avoid  it,  that  country  teemed  with  its  native 
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aliments  so  as  to  support  16,000,000  ! ! !    Who  are  to 
blame  1 — The  government  and  the  landlords. 

May  we  not,  then,  fairly  conclude,  with  Sir  R  Kane, 
that,  with  ordinary  care  and  culture,  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  native  industry,  and  especially  of 
her  agriculture,  Ireland  could  support  her  full  20,000,000 
in  plenty  and  comfort.  Yet  a  statesman  lives  who 
blushes  not  to  declare  that,  being  only  five  millions  and 
a  half,  we  are,  as  yet,  a  million  too  many.  So  said  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  last  year  in  his  senatorial  place  and  capacity. 
What  can  Ireland  expect  while  such  men  as  he  have  the 
making  of  our  laws  and  the  measurement  of  our  popula- 
lation  ? 

This  population  is  }'early  growing  less.  Are  the 
material  resources  of  the  country  progressing  on  the 
other  hand  1  On  the  contrary,  the  offici^J  statistics,  pub- 
lished this  very  year,  show  a  general  **  decrease,"* 

Sir  Eobert  Kane,  as  has  been  stated,  reckons  that  the 
soil  of  Ireland  is  capable,  under  proper  management,  of 
supporting  in  comfort  20,000,000  souls.t  Monsieur  de 
Beaumont  says  25,000,000.  Sir  Arthur  Young  mounts 
his  estimate  to  100,000,000 !  !J  Nor  need  we  wonder 
when  we  read  the  following  in  Wakefield :  "  Mr.  Stepney, 
last  year,  had  two  acres  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  which 
fattened  four  bullocks,  maintained  eighteen  pigs,  pro- 
duced seed  for  four  acres  more,  and  supplied  his  own 
family,  consisting  of  twenty  persons. "§  And  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  informs  us  that  **  one  acre  of  potatoes  would  feed, 
at  least,  ten  persons  the  year  round."||  Thus,  while  it 
will  take  two  acres  of  grass  to  fatten  two  bullocks,  two 
acres  and  a  half  of  potatoes  will  fatten  double  the  num- 

*  See  Regisfcrar-Generars  returns.       t  **  Industrial  XlesotOxies/' 

J  "Tour  through  Ireland,*'  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  p.  24. 

I  "Account  of  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  450. 

Q  **  Observations  on  the  State  of  Ireland,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  122. 
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ber,  along  with  nine  times  the  number  of  pigs,  ten  times 
tlie  number  of  people,  besides  supplying  seed  for  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  land.  By  these  remarks,  how- 
ever, I  am  very  far  from  recommending  an  exclusive 
reliance  on  what  Sadleir  calls  '^  this  inestimable  root'' 

I  have  now  before  me  the  official  agricultural  returns 
for  1863-4-G,  by  Mr.  Donnelly,  Eegistrar-General,  and 
glancing  over  their  pages,  I  find  the  ominous  word 
**  Decrelvse"  prefixed  to  the  several  items  of  "  cereals," 
"  green  crops,"  "  meadow  and  clover,"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  latter  in  1864 — the  total  amount  of  decrease 
for  the  respective  years  being  9:2,431,  122,437,  128,725  ; 
while  the  "  decrease "  in  population,  or,  at  least,  the 
drain  by  emigration,  was  respectively  80,506,  84,586, 
74,195,  or  249,277 — a  quarter  of  a  million  in  three 
years,  wliich,  as  compared  with  "  the  four  last  unfavor- 
able years"  (as  ho  calls  the  four  years  preceding  '63), 
might  be  deemed  "  prosperous." 

A  glance  at  the  statistical  columns  of  the  last  decade 
or  more  of  years,  as  furnished  officially  by  Mr.  Donnelly, 
will  tell  the  terrible  tale  that  we  are  almost  uniformly 
descending  the  incline  of  retrogression  in  all  the  elements 
that  malvo  a  nation  great  and  strong.  For  instance,  the 
total  value  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  in  185.^ 
was  £33,053,478;  in  1865  it  was  only  £32,817,007: 
while  it  was  a  million  and  a  half  less  than  in  1859,  when 
the  value  was  as  high  as  £35,368,267.  While  I  am 
actually  writing  these  figures  the  yearly  returns  for  1869 
have  just  come  to  hand ;  and  what  do  1  find  1  The  total 
value  of  these  products  less  by  £456,897  this  year  than 
ten  years  ago,  while  the  number  of  acres  "  under  crops  " 
is  less  by,  in  round  numbers,  180,000  than  it  was  in 
1862.  That  year  it  was  5,753,610.  This  year  it  is  only 
5,575,843,  though  this  is  an  increase  of  27,872  over  last 
year ;  while,  from  January  to  June,  no  less  than  54,246 
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persons,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  have  emi- 
grated, "  not  intending  to  retwTif^  being  in  excess  of  last 
year's  return  for  the  same  period,  of  2,G39. 

But — ^worst  of  all ! — the  returns  just  before  me  show  a 
total  decrease  of  acreage  under  crops  this  year,  as  com- 
pared to  1852,  of  273,108  acres,*  while  our  deficit  in 
population  by  emigration  alone,  since  1851,  is,  on  the 
authority  of  the  present  returns,  1,917,077 — within  a 
fraction  of  two  millions  ! !  Thus,  with  our  people,  have 
our  sources  of  national  wealth  dried  up  in  every  single 
department.  A  few  only  have  grown  rich — ^the  people 
grow  poor  and  fly  and  perish. 

After  showing  that  the  means  of  sustenance  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population,  according  to  an  economic 
law  of  nature,  Mr.  Sadleir  remarks : — 

**  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  in  eveiy 
country  where  the  inhabitants  have  unhappily  diminished, 
there,  instead  of  the  means  of  subsistence  having  been 
more  liberally  dispensed,  the  population  has  been  in- 
variably still  more  degraded  and  reduced  in  condition 
than  in  numbers  :"t  which  is  literally  true  of  Ireland. 

And  how  is  this  phenomenon  of  the  decay  of  national 
wealth  with  that  of  population  to  be  accounted  fori 
Very  easily.  By  the  land's  being  allowed  to  grow 
"  waste,''  or,  as  Swift  says  it,  "  by  giving  up  the  land  of 
the  country  to  beef  and  mutton."  All  agriculturists 
agree  that  an  acre  of  average  pasture  will  only  badly 
nourish  one  cow,  badly  fatten  one  bullock,  during  the 
year.  Till  that  acre  with  care,  and  it  will  give  you  food 
enough  for  four  at  least.  Now,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
"profitable"  lands  of  the  country,  or  over  10,000,000 
acres,  is  only  giving  grass,  while  only  5,500,000  acres,  in 


♦  Vide  Thorn  for  1852,  p.  91. 

f  Introduction  to  **  Ireland,  its  Evils  and  its  Hcmedie?." 
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round  numbers,  is  "  under  c rips."  One  acre  cropped  is 
OS  productive  as  four  uncropped  ;  therefore,  by  the  pre- 
sent system  of  extensive  grazing  we  reap  only  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  produce  which  our  land,  even  in  its  present 
state  of  defective  cultivation,  might  produce  ;  while,  with 
improved  agriculture,  and  the  stimulus  to  industry  sup- 
plied by  security  of  tenure,  the  net  return  might  be 
doubled,  and  we  could  produce  sixteen  times  as  much  as 
we  actually  do.  Let  us  add  to  this  the  result  of  the 
reclamation  of  the  four  million  acres  now  "  waste," 
but  capable  of  reclamation,  and  we  will  not  be  far  astray 
in  reckoning  the  annual  return  of  the  land  at  twenty 
times  what  it  now  is  under  the  grazing  system. 

The  soil  is  proverbially  fertile — the  theme  of  every 
foreign  pen  that  has  written  about  the  country.  "  A 
goodly  and  commodious  soil,"  &c.,  says  Spenser  ("View"). 
"Superior  to  England  as  a  soil,"  writes  Leonce  de  Lavergne 
("  Essay  on  Kural  Economy ").  "  The  richest  soil  I 
have  ever  seen,"  says  Arthur  Young  ("Tour  through 
Ireland  ").  "  Proverbially  rich,"  says  Kay  ("  Social  Con- 
dition and  Education*'),  &c. 

How,  again  and  again  I  ask,  is  this  universal  decay, 
in  a  soil  so  fertile,  to  be  accounted  for  1  Very  simply,  as 
ever  before,  by  the  fact  that  virtually  the  land  is  left 
wasted.  With  its  ten  million  acres,  and  more,  of  "  pei^ 
manent"  pasture,  its  four  million  and  a  half  of  unreclaimed, 
but  reclaimable  land,  what  other  result  could  we  expecti 
Beclaim  the  latter,  plough  the  former,  and  your  yearly 
returns  will  be  indefinitely  increased.  England,  with  a 
total  area  of  nearly  33,000,000  acres,  has  only  9,000,000 
acres  in  permanent  pasture,  or  something  less  than  one- 
fourth.  Ireland,  out  of  20,000,000  acres,  has  fully  one- 
half.  Tlie  acre  of  grass  will  but  badly  feed  a  bullock ; 
an  acre  of  crops  will  go  far  in  feeding  a  family.  There  is 
a  man  living  not  five  hundred  yards  from  my  door,  who 
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has  supported,  in  comparative  decency,  a  wife,  an  old 
mother,  and  seven  children,  on  the  produce  of  less  than 
three  acres  of  land.  He  also  feeds  a  cow  and  a  couple  of 
pigs  in  the  year.  These  three  acres,  left  to  themselves, 
would  hardly  supply  food  for  the  cow  and  the  pigs. 

Sir  R.  Kane,  in  his  "  Industrial  Eesources,"  quotes, 
among  other  authors,  M.  Moreau  de  J.orme's  "  Siatistique 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  de  Plrlandey*  as  an  authority  for 
the  superior  productiveness  of  Irish  to  English  and  Scotch 
soiL    The  following  is  his  table  of  proportions : — 


Eogland. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Wheat, 

.        18 

16 

20 

Eye, 

.       10 

12 

32 

Barley, 

.       21 

12 

21 

Oats, 

.       16 

16 

16 

Give  Ireland  the  agricultural  advantages  and  develop- 
ments of  England  and  Scotland,  and  then  talk  of  scarcity 
or  **  surplus  population." 

According  to  the  census  of  1841,  the  following  is  the 
superficial  area  of  Ireland : — 

Acres. 
Arable  or  cultivated  ...     1 3,464,300 

Waste  or  uncultivated       ...       6,295,735 
Under  water       ...  ...         630,825 

Plantations         ...  ...  374,482 

Towns  ...  ...  ...  42,929 


Total  ...  ...     20,808,271 

Of  the  6,295,735  acres  "  waste  land,"  it  is  reckoned  that 
4,600,000  acres  might  be  profitably  reclaimed,  thus 
giving  a  total  of  18,064,300  acres  of  productive,  profitable 
land.    Then  taking  Mr.  Curwen's  standard  of  the  souls 
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to  the  acre  of  potatoes,  were  the  units  to  Kre,  as  the 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  on  the  potato  alone,  we 
almost  double  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Young  when  he 
said  the  soil  of  the  country  could  support  100,000,000. 
But,  to  avoid  what  might  appear  to  be  extravagant  cal- 
culations, we  might  allow  at  least  one  person  to  the  acre, 
leaving  a  fair  margin  still  for  "  beef  and  mutton  "  for  the 
"  gentry."  And  this  would  almost  bring  up  the  calcula- 
tion to  the  estimate  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  which  few  will 
affect  to  despise.  So  that,  by  proper  cultivation,  instead 
of  being  four  millions  out  of  five  and  a  half  iu  a  state  of 
semi-starvation,  as  the  Irish  people  are  even  at  present, 
we  might  be  20,000,000  living  in  affluent  independence. 
Swift  once  declared  that  "Ajax  was  mad  when  he 
mistook  the  flock  of  sheep  for  his  enemy,  but  we  shall 
never  be  sober  until  we  have  the  same  way  of  thinking."* 
If  the  people  once  took  this  notion  into  their  head,  if 
they  realized  the  quaint  sentiment  of  the  honest  Irish 
parson,  how  would  it  fare  with  the  consolidators  and 
mighty  graziers  1  Of  what  avail  would  their  "  malicious 
injury "  laws — laws  quite  unknown,  like  aU  the  other  • 
landlord  agrarian  laws,  to  England,  but  quite  essential 
for  the  well-being  of  poor,  buffeted  Ireland — be  to  them 
in  such  a  case  1  What  sight  more  provocative  to  des- 
peration than  that  of  sheep  and  oxen  fattening  on  the 
sites  of  the  very  hearths  round  which  the  happy  though 
humble  family  circle  once  clustered  in  rustic  joy  1  Who 
can,  with  any  show  of  justice,  allege  that,  witnessing 
such  sights  in  patience,  and  without  wholesale  retalia- 
tion, the  Irish  are  not  a  long-suffering  race  1  And  yet 
the  evil  goes  on  unabated,  unredressed.  The  villages 
disappear  year  after  year.  Their  once  happy  homesteads 
are  levelled  with  the  earth ;  and  where  innocent  sport 

,  *  "Answer to  a  Memorial,"  p.  21C,  kc. 
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was  enlivened  by  ineny  song,  now  nothing  is  to  be 
witnessed  or  heard  but  the  huge  forms  and  loud  lowing 
and  bleating  of  flocks  and  herds — the  supreme  deity  of 
the  consolidating  landlord. 

How  well  might  it  be  sung  of  any  of  those  villages 
razed  by  my  Lords  Lucan  and  Sligo,  Sir  Roger  Palmer, 
and  Mr.  Allan  Pollock  : — 

**  Sweet,  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  Mporta  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn  ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrants  band  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green. 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain. 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain. 
•  •••••  • 

And  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land. 
Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumolatee,  and  men  decay. 
Prinoes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade — 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  a  nation's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  suiiplied."* 


•  Goldsmith,  •*  Deserted  Villnge. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

WASTE  LANDS. 


**  Vj  (tptnion  is  itrongl/  in  favor  of  the  posaibUity  of  a  govornment  and  com* 
panlea  (without  the  lou  of  a  farthing)  profltablj  employing  all  the  onemplojed 
laborer*  upon  mnall  farma  on  the  waste  lands."—**  Mimriu  and  Beautiet  of  Irt' 
land,"  by  Jonathan  Binn,  Aisistant  Agricoltoral  Commia ,  etc,  1837,  tuL  UL, 
pp.  446-47. 


It  would  be  almost  "  waste "  of  time  to  dwell  on  tbe 
'^importance"  of  reclaiming  so  many  millions  of  land 
capable  of  a  highly  remunerative  cultivation.  The  sub- 
ject is  almost  exhausted.  The  philanthropic  author  of 
the  **  Plea  for  Toleration,"  already  quoted,  writing  just 
ninety-one  years  ago,  says  :  "  About  twenty  years  ago, 
some  gentlemen  of  distinguished  merit  with  the  public 
proposed  to  permit  Papists  to  purchase  our  morasses 
and  mountain  tracts,  as  the  conversion  of  these 
nuisances  into  profitable  lands  would  adorn  the  face 
as  it  would  improve  the  rental  of  our  island.  Through 
such  a  policy  we  could  acquire  a  great  deal,  and 
lose  nothing ;  it  was,  besides,  an  admirable  scheme  for 
employing  our  idle  hands,  and  it  would  be  a  great  addi- 
tional strength  to  ourselves,  to  be  turned  immediately 
against  the  improvers  of  such  wastes  should  they  hereafter 
prove  guilty  of  treachery  or  infidelity  to  government ; 
but  as  the  attention  of  the  legislature  was,  at  ilte  time^ 
drawn  another  way,  the  scheme  was  suspended;  and 
we  should  wonder  that  it  was  never  since  adopted,  had 
not  experience  taught  us  that  the  best  things  are  little 
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regarded  or  absolutely  slighted  through  the  facility  of  ob- 
taining them,  while  those  of  doubtful  operation  are  too 
often  preferred."* 

He  might  have  added  to  "  doubtful  operation,"  "  and 
positive  mischief,"  for  the  very  laws  then  passed  were 
most  melancholy  in  their  "  operation." 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an 
act  was  passed  in  1772  empowering  Papists  "  to  take,  on 
a  lease  of  sixty  years,"  bogs  and  wastes,  with  half  an 
acre  of  dry  land  convenient  for  the  sake  of  gravel. 

A  commission,  issued  in  1809  on  this  particular  subject, 
returned  four  different  reports,  never  read,  any  of  them, 
most  likely,  by  those  who  issued  the  commission,  but  still 
available  for  the  curious  on  the  subject. 

In  1819-23-30-35,  select  committees  recommended  the 
reclamation  of  the  **  wastes ;"  yet  "  waste  "  they  still  re- 
main. 

In  1810  there  was  a  committee  on  Irish  bogs,  and  a 

commission  on  bogs  and  accounts.  In  1811-13-14,  com- 
mittees again  on  bogs.  In  1814  a  commission  also  on  bogs. 
In  1830  a  committee  on  the  poor,  which,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Spring  Eice,  reported  as  follows  on  the  question 
of  the  "wastes": — 

**  When  the  immense  importance  of  bringing  into  a 
productive  state  five  millions  of  acres,  now  lying  waste, 
is  considered,  it  cannot  but  be  a  subject  of  regret  and 
surprise  that  no  greater  progress  in  this  undertaking  has 
yet  been  made." 

And  the  beneficial  effects  it  thus  describes  : — 
"  If  this  work  could  be  accomplished,  not  only  would 
it  afibrd  a  transitory  but  a  permanent  demand  for  pro- 
ductive labor,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  rise  of 
wages  and  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
The  severe  pressure  of  clearing  farms  and  ejecting  sub- 

•••Plea,"i>.  41. 
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tenants  might  be  thus  mitigated,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  improved/'  * 

A  treasury  minute  of  1831,  printed  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment in  1831,  strongly  recommended  the  commissioners 
of  woods  and  forests  to  reclaim  the  crown  bog-lands  of 
Ireland.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict called  Pobble  O'Keefe  (King  William's  town),  in 
the  county  Kerry,  consisting  of  400  acres,  belonging  to 
the  crown,  were  accordingly  reclaimed,  and  with  great 
profit  and  advantage. 

This  minute  goes  on  to  eay : — 

"  Viewing  this  subject  in  relation  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country,  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  extension  of 
wealth,  your  committee,  though  they  reluctantly  depart 
from  what  they  consider  a  general  princi2)le,  venture  to 
recommend  a  trial  of  one  or  two  experiments  on  a  limited 
scale,  at  tlie  public  expense.^ 

"My  lords,  consider'  that  this  interposition  of  the 
crown  may  at  once  afford  an  example  and  give  a  stimulus 
to  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  bring  to 
the  test  of  experiment  the  various  propositions  of  par- 
liamentary commissions  and  committees  which  recom- 
mend, as  an  object  of  the  highest  national  importance, 
the  reclamation  of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  ascer- 
tained to  exceed  the  area  of  five  million  acres." 

And  accordingly  Mr.  Weale  was  dispatched  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  question,  and  reported  as  follows  :  "  I 
could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  that  such 
extensive  tracts  of  land,  presenting  a  variety  of  fertile 
soils,  and  combining  many  other  natural  advantages,  which 
were  ob^dously  capable  of  contributing  largely  to  the 

.       *  *  *  Committee  on  tlie  Poor,  1 S30. " 
t  The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Binn. 
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we&lth  imd  prosperity  of  tbe  nation,  liad  not  participated 
in  tbe  gonenil  improvement  of  the  country,  and  remained 
neglected  by  the  hand  of  civilizntion  from  the  period  at 
wliich  its  ancient  proprietors,  the  last  Earls  of  Desmond, 
had  been  diRposscsscd  of  it."  (Spenser,  let  me  remark, 
informs  us  naively  of  how  these  '•  last  earls  "  were  driven 
into  rebellion  with  the  very  view  of  their  dispossession.) 
lie  theu  recommends  the  reclamAtion  of  tlicse  crown  lands, 
and  in  reference  to  others  remarks:  "This  large  district 
of  country  contains  but  two  small  villages,  and  only  two 
resident  proprietors,  the  distance  bcttveen  whose  bonaes 
is  thirty-eight  British  miles  !  It  chiefly  belongs  to  absen- 
tee pi'opi'ictors,  wliich,  combined  with  its  want  of  roads 
and  the  turbulence  of  the  people,  have  been  the  cause  of 
its  neglected  state."* 

This  is  evidence  not  to  be  deRpised ;  while  its  ant^ 
cedent  reasonableness  is  established  by  every  experiment 
hitherto  made.  Among  others,  the  wonderful  results  on 
Lord  Headiey'fl  estate,  at  Glenbcg,  county  Kerry  also, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  an  English  practical  ajricul- 
tiirist,  in  his  "  Minis  to  Irish  Landlords,"  att«st  itc  wicdom 
and  justice.  The  committee  of  183.5,  in  reference  to 
this  very  report,  observes  ;  "  These  reports  point  out  the- 
ndrantagea  derivable  to  the  state,  the  community,  tho 
laboring  classes,  and  to  England,  from  reclaiming  the 
waste  lands  of  Ireland,  and  are  founded  on  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  the  facility  with  which  such  wastes 
may  be  reclaimed.  But  it  appears  irom  the  evidence 
obtained  by  your  committee,  that  no  effori^  have  been 
made  to  realize  the  advantages  pointed  out,  except  in  a 
few  instances.  In  these,  however,  the  success  has  been 
most  complete,  and,  therefore,  present  undeniable  proofs 
of  the  practicability  and  importance  of  the  operations 
proposed  in  the  reports,  .  .  . 

•  Report  o[  tS31. 
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"Unhappily  for  Ireland,  and  for  the  whole  kingdom,  it 
has  not  been  heretofore  considered  sound  policy  to  adopt 
any  public  measures  towards  the  development  of  these 
extraordinary  sources  of  wealth,  or  practically  improving 
the  Irish  peasantry, and  hence  that  fine  and  fertile  country 
presents  such  misciy,  discontent,  and  crime." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how,  after  so  many 
and  such  emphatic  pronouncements  on  the  subject,  these 
"  wastes  "  are  still  locked  up,  by  the  pretensions  of  feu- 
dalism, while  the  brawny  arms  that  would  **  turn  them 
into  gold"  are  employed  in  enriching  the  fields  and 
extending  the  factories  of  other  and  not  friendly 
countries.  But  they  are  the  **  wastes  "  of  a  mere  pro- 
vince. And  when  has  England  acted  a  just  or  honest 
part  by  any  dependency  of  hers  1  Mr.  Bryan,  already 
quoted,  suggests — "  a  most  ample  and  beneficial  field  for 
the  employment  of  the  people  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland,  where  there  are  few  or  no  quays  to  land  goods, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  large  rivers  is  impeded  by  bars, 
the  tributary  streams  submerging  large  quantities  of 
land  y'  while  in  reference  to  the  "  bogs  "  of  Ireland  ho 
adds  his  testiriiony  as  follows: — 

"  The  lowest  elevation  of  waste  (improvable)  land  is 
203  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water.  Their 
best  manure,  limestone  gravel,  lies  in  central  hills,  with 
every  facility  to  improvement  by  water  carriage. 

"The  chemical  decomposition  of  peat  soils  is  now  well 
understood ;  so  that,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Aiken 
and  Sir  H.  Davy,  such  soils  may  becqme  masses  of 
manure ;  and  there  are  strong  grounds  for  belief,  the 
latter  philosopher  declares,  that  any  capital  so  expended 
would,  in  a  few  years,  afford  a  great  and  increasing  inte- 
rest, and  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  at  large. 

"  *  The  bogs  of  Ireland/  says  Young,  *  differ  from  the 


,    * 
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boggy,  mossy,  fenny  lands  of  England,  with  regard  to 
the  facility  of  reclaiming,  and  still  more  so  in  point  of 
value.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  unreclaimed  land  of 
Ireland  is  undoubtedly  productive ;  and  nature  has  been 
so  bountiful,  that  little  skill  and  small  expense  will  do 
(according  to  Newenham) ;  while  in  most  other  countries 
the  natural  manures  are  scanty,  in  Ireland  they  are  almost 
everywhere  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  and 
perfection.' 

"The  peat  soil  in  the  south  of  Holland,  which  formerly 
resembled  the  bog  land  of  Ireland  is  now  the  garden  of 
Europe. 

"  If  the  proprietors  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland  will  come> 
fairly  forward,  give  the  people  long  leases,  and  let  thenk 
at  a  fair  rent,  proportionate  to  their  yearly  produce,  s<k 
that  each  party  would  have  a  mutual  interest  in  their- 
improvement,  as  is  the  case  with  Italy  and  the  south  of ' 
France,  and  allow  also  a  pecuniary  expenditure  of  £3  an 
acre,  the  people  will  willingly  give  their  present  waste 
labor  without  any  charge,  in  expectation  of  future  inde^^ 
pendence."* 

"  If"!  No !  the  proprietors  of  Ireland,  as  a  body,  will 
never  "  come  fairly  forward  "  for  any  good.  They  must 
be  driven  or  dragged,  as  they  are  about  to  be. 

In  1845,  the  Devon  Commission  made  a  similar 
recommendation.  According  to  the  return  of  this  com- 
mission, furnished  by  Mr.  Griffith,  there  were,  in  1845, 
6,290,000  acres  of  pure  waste,  over  2,000,000  of  which 
it  deems  unrcclaimable.  But  were  these  2,000,000 
acres  in  the  Pays  de  Waes,  once  a  desert,  would  they 
remain  long  uncultivated?  Let  them  be  even  now 
handed  over  rent  free,  for  sixty  years,  to  peasant  pro- 
prietors, to  be  obtained  by  them  at  a  moderate  fine 

•  "  Practical  View,"  pp.  244-6. 
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from  tho  state,  and  wliat  may  we  expect  tliem  to  be  1  I 
have  seen,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  door, 
patches  of  cut-down  bog  and  mere  crags,  which  I  myself 
deemed  unfit  for  reclamation,  and,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
spade  in  willing  hands,  they  have  produced  crops  which 
I  may  call  luxuriant — potatoes  and  oats  lodged. 

The  benefits  of  reclamation  are  illustrated  by  an 
instance  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  wastes,  valued 
in  their  native  form  at  4d.  per  acre,  were  reclaimed, 
and  estimated  by  Grifiith  at  worth  from  7s.  6d.  to  £1 
per  acre. 

I  don't  know  how  many  acres  or  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  Captain  Houston  has  from  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  at 
jj[Hiething  under  Is. — much  at  4d.  per  acre.  Ninety  per 
"APent.  of  them  could  be  profitably  reclaimed,  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  would  be  worth  £1  an  acre.  Thus,  suppos- 
ing only  4,000,000  acres  (in  round  numbers)  of  waste, 
capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  and  that  the  acre  would 
be  worth,  to  landlord  and  tenant,  £3,  we  would  have,  by 
the  improvement,  a  clear  national  profit  of  £12,000,000, 
or  nearly  double  our  present  taxation,  and  treble  what  it 
was  thirty  years  ago  ! 

In  reference  to  this  Devon  Commission,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  the  "  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society," 
Mr.  Mill  writes  as  follows : — 

"  The  remarkable  success  of  the  Waste  Land  Improve- 
ment Society,  which  proceeded  on  a  plan  far  more 
Advantageous  to  the  tenant,  is  an  instance  of  what  an 
Irish  peasantry  can  be  stimulated  to  do  by  a  sufficient 
assurance  that  what  they  do  will  be  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. It  is  not  even  indispensable  to  adopt  perpetuity 
as  the  rule ;  long  leases  at  moderate  rents,  like  those  of 
the  Waste  Land  Society,  would  suffice,  if  a  prospect 
were  held  out  to  the  farmers  of  being  allowed  to  purchase 
their  farms  with  the  capital  which  they  might  acquire, 
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as  the  society's  tenants  were  so  rapidly  acquiring  under 
the  influence  of  its  beneficent  system."* 

Precisely — "  at  moderate  rents."  But  leases,  short  or 
long,  at  rack-rents,  such  as  those  put  on  the  tenants  of 
the  Port  Royal  estate,  are  an  aflair  of  quite  a  different 
complexion. 

Appended  to  the  above  passage  is  the  following 
interesting  note : — 

"  Though  this  society,  during  the  years  succeeding  the 
famine,  was  forced  to"  wind  up  its  affairs,  the  memory  of 
what  it  accomplished  ought  to  be  preserved.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  in  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Devon's 
Commission,t  from  the  report  made  to  the  society  in 
1845,  by  their  intelligent  manager.  Colonel  Robinson  : — 

"  *  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  tenants,  many  of  whom 
were,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  state  bordering  on  pauperism, 
the  occupiers  of  small  holdings  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
plantation  acres  each,  have,  by  their  own  free  labor, 
with  the  society's  aid,  improved  their  farms  to  the  value 
of  £4,396— £605  having  been  added  during  the  last 
year,  being  at  the  rate  of  £17  18s.  per  tenant  for  the 
whole  term,  and  £2  9s.  for  the  past  year ;  the  benefit  of 
which  improvement  each  tenant  will  enjoy  during  the 
term  of  a  thirty-one  years'  lease. 

"  '  These  245  tenants  and  their  families  have,  by  spado 
industry,  reclaimed  and  brought  under  cultivation  1,032 
acres  of  land,  previously  unproductive  mountain  waste, 
upon  which  they  grew  last  year  crops  valued  by  com- 
petent practical  persons  at  £3,896,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  £15  18s.  to  each  tenant;  and  their  live  stock, 
consisting  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  now  actually 
upon  the  estate,  is  valued,  according  to  the  present  prices 
of  the  neighboring  markets,  at  £4,162,  of  which  £1,304 

•  «*  Polit.  Econ.,"  b.  il,  c.  10  t  P.  84. 
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has  been  added  since  February,  1844,  being  at  the  rate 
of  £16  lOs.  for  the  whole  period,  and  £5  6s.  for  the  last 
year,  during  which  time  their  stock  has  increased  in 
value  a  sum  equal  to  their  present  annual  rent ;  and  by 
the  statistical  tables  and  returns  referred  to  in  previous 
reports,  the  tenants,  in  general,  improve  their  little 
farms,  and  increase  their  cultivation  in  nearly  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  available  working  persons 
of  both  sexes  of  which  their  families  consist' 

"  Tlieir  cannot  be  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  superior 
amount  of  gross  and  even  of  net  produce,  raised  by 
small  farming  under  any  tolerable  system  of  landed 
tenure ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  attention  that  the  industry 
and  zeal  were  greatest  among  the  smaller  holders ; 
Colonel  llobinson  noticing,  as  exceptions  to  the  remark- 
able and  rapid  progress  of  improvement,  some  tenants 
who  were  occupants  of  larger  farms  than  twenty  acres — a 
class  too  often  deficient  in  the  enduring  industry  in- 
dispensable for  the  successful  prosecution  of  mountain 
improvements."* 

Here,  surely,  are  facts  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
British  statesmen.  They  say  we  are  "  surplus "  by 
millions,  while  we  really  require  millions  more  to  bring 
our  million  waste  acres  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  thus 
add  to  the  strength,  the  wealth,  the  peace,  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom. 

"What  ought  to  bo  done,  said  the  Poor  Law  In- 
quiry Commissioners  of  1837,  "  we  trust  will  be  done. 
The  improvement  of  Ireland  is  of  the  deepest  impor- 
tance to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  present, 
with  a  population  nearly  equal  to  the  half  of  Great 
Britain,  she  yields  only  about  a  twelfth  of  the  revenue 
^ At  present,  with  a  population  of  only  about  one-sixth,  sho 
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is  made  to  yield  the  same  proportion) ;  nor  can  she  3rield 
more  till  more  she  has  to  yield.  Increased  means  must 
precede  increased  contributions ;  and  to  supply  Ireland 
with  these  is  the  great  object  of  our  consideration.  We 
anxiously  hope  that  they  may  conduce  to  it,  and  that 
Ireland  may  at  length  become  what  Sir  William  Temple 
declared  long  ago,  what  by  wise  and  judicious  govern- 
ment it  would  become,  the  right  arm  of  the  empire." 

Instead  of  being  which,  however,  she  is  the  "difficulty" 
and  the  "  danger"  of  that  same  empire — all  by  unwise  and 
injudicious  "  government." 

Mr.  Kay  complains  as  follows  of  the  extent  of  waste, 
yet  reclaimable,  land  throughout  the  country : — 

"  Nearly  one-third  of  this  rich  island  is  wholly  un- 
cultivated, and  is  nothing  more  than  bogs,  moors,  and 
waste  lands ;  the  cultivation  of  the  remaining  part  is 
generally  of  the  most  miserable  kind.  Most  of  the  great; 
proprietors  have  no  spare  capital  to  invest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  estates,  or  in  bringing  any  of  their  waste 
lands  under  cultivation.  Few  even  of  those  who  have 
capital  are  energetic  or  intelligent  enough  to  expend  it 
in  so  rational  a  manner.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  resi- 
dent landlords  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  are  a 
jovial,  careless,  hunting  set  of  squires,  who  think  and 
care  ten  times  more  about  their  sports  than  about  their 
lands  or  tenants,  while  the  farmers  and  under-lessees  of 
the  farmers  will  not  invest  capital  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  or  in  reclaiming  their  bogs,  because  they  have 
no  leases  and  no  security  for  their  outlay^.  ....  Nor  is 
civilization  in  Ireland  merely  stationary.  It  is  actually 
going  backwards.  In  the  last  few  years,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
owing,  ....  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  to  want  of  se- 
curity, and  to  being  prevented  purchasing  any  part  of  the 
strictly  entailed  estates."* 

•  Jhid,  p.  305. 
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True,  the  latter  cause  no  longer  subsists ;  but,  un- 
happily, since  its  removal,  first  by  the  Incumbered,  and 
next  by  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  matters  have  become 
worse,  by  the  gras^^ing  of  the  class  of  purchasers  who,  as 
a  rule,  have  come  in,  and  whose  one  idea  is  to  recover 
the  principal,  by  "  exorbitant  rents,"  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible number  of  years. 

Mr.  Lynch,  late  Master  in  Chancery,  speaking  of  a 
merely  "  permissive  measure,"  drafted  by  himself  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  waste  land,  says :  ^*  But  if,  after  a  few 
years,  these  wastes  are  not  reclaimed,  then  I  do  think 
the  legislature  would  be  justified  in  passing  a  compulsory 
law.  The  owners  of  these  lands  cannot  be  allowed  to  say : 
'  We  shall  not  improve  these  lands,  neither  shall  wo 
avail  ourselves  of  the  legislative  facilities  that  are 
afforded  us ;  our  lands  shall  be  idle  and  unproductive.' 
Such  a  course  would  be  a  breach  of  the  social  compact, 
and  as  it  would  be  materially  detrimental  to  our 
material  interests,  wo  cannot  suppose  it  will  be  pur- 
sued."* 

Yet  it  is  pursued,  and,  detrimental  as  it  is  to  every 
interest,  even  that  of  the  landlords  themselves,  I  fear 
their  "  dog-in-the-manger-ism  "  will  continue  to  pursue  it 
until  the  dog  be  muzzled  or  otherwise  put  from  doing 
mischief  for  mischiefs  sake. 

Thornton,  writing  before  the  ebb-tide  of  emigration 
had  begun,  and  suggesting  a  means  of  employing  the 
starving  population,  says :  "  Emigration  cannot  dispose 
of  such  multitudes,  nor  can  they  betake  themselves  to 
the  sedentary  occupations  of  towns.  Tlie  employment 
afforded  them  must  be  agricultural,  and  must  be  procured 
in  Ireland,  yet  not  on  the  land  already  under  cultivation. 
Where,  then,  can  they  be  provided  for  ]    The  question 

*  "Measures  for  Irelanil,'*  p.  H. 
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admits  of  bat  one  answer.    Tliey  must  be  traiisforroil 
to  the  waste  lands.'* 

But,  in  the  language  of  Mill,  "  since  these  words  were 
written,  events  unforeseen  by  anyone  have  saved  the 
English  rulers  of  Ireland  from  the  embarrassments  which 
would  have  been  the  just  penalty  of  their  indifference 
and  want  of  foresight.  ...  To  the  owners  of  the  rent  it 
may  be  vexy  convenient  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
despairing  of  justice  in  the  country  where  they  and  their 
ancestors  have  lived  and  suffered,  should  seek  on  another 
continent  that  property  in  land  which  is  denied  to  them 
at  home.  But,"  ho  adds,  '*  the  legishituro  ought  t\> 
view  with  other  eyes  the  forced  expatriation  of  millions 
of  the  people.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  quit 
the  country  en  masse,  because  the  government  will  not 
make  it  a  place  fit  for  them  to  live  in,  the  government  is 
judged  and  condemned.'t 


•"Plea,"p.  21C 


t  Mill,  b.  ii.  c.  z. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE  REMEDY. 

Mv  task  is  nearly  over.  I  undertook  to  sketch  tlie 
monster  of  Irish  landlordism,  since  the  time  when  it  as- 
sumed a  definite  form,  in  something  like  its  actual  shape. 
The  picture,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  repulsive  enough ; 
but  yet  not  the  less  instructive  to  contemplate.  And  the 
instruction  which  its  study  may  convey  is  only  enhanced 
by  its  contrast  with  the  landlordism  of  almost  the  whole 
globe  besides ;  the  exceptions,  as  we  have  seen,  being 
pretty  perfect  parallels  to  itself  in  hideousness  of  aspect 
and  destructive  operation.  "To  tell  the  truth,"  says 
Pliny,  "large  farms  have  ruined  Italy."  And  from 
Eous  to  Latimer — from  Henry  IV.  to  Charles  II.,  the 
Catholic  monk  and  king,  the  Protestant  prelate  and 
monarch,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  legislature  alike, 
with  Protestant  and  Catholic  royal  commissions,  con- 
tinued to  make  the  same  complaint  of  the  same  evil  in 
England.  We  have  abundantly  seen  how  loudly  it  has 
been  bewailed  by  so  many  impartial  witnesses,  English, 
French,  German,  Iribh,  Protestant,  and  Catholic,  in  Ire- 
land. The  crisis  has  now  arrived ;  and  every  one  asks — 
"  What  is  to  be  done  1" 

Well,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  deep-seated  and  long-rooted 
evil  is  to  be  remedied  at  all  by  legislation  (about  which 
I  entertain  grave  doubts),  the  remedy  must  be  final  and 
complete.  It  must  be  applied  not  merely  in  view  of 
actual  facts,  not  merely  with  the  view  of  doing  absolute 
justice  as  matters  just  stand  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  but,  further,  with  the  history  of  Iiish  landlord- 
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ism  open  before  the  statesman's  eyes,  and  with  a  view 
of  repairing,  at  least  to  some  extent,  tlio  crying  wrongs 
of  past  generations  and  ages.  If  a  robber  seizes  my  pro- 
perty, the  law  is  not  content  with  so  dealing  with  liini  as 
to  prevent  his  further  depredations ;  it  niort^ovcr  compels 
him  to  restore  the  ill-gotten  goods,  and  thus,  as  far  as 
po&sible,  place  the  injured  owner  in  tlie  position  lie 
would  occupy  had  not  the  thief  plied  his  trade.  Now 
this  restitution  cannot  be  cfl'ected  in  a  direct  form  or  in 
a  pecuniary  shape.  The  beggared  chihlren  of  robbed  and 
plundered  sires — robbed  and  plundonMl  many  of  them- 
selves, too — cannot,  by  direct  compensation,  be  placed  in 
the  position  they  certainly  would  occupy  had  not  their 
parents  been  hitherto  plundered  according  to  law.  ITow, 
theD,may  this  reasonable  restitution  be  eilectedl  Simply 
by  80  framing  the  law  as  to  enable  the  tenant  to  emerge, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  from  the  poverty  and  de- 
gradation in  which  iniquitous  land  laws  had  j)laced  him- 
self and  his  forefathers.  And  how  may  this  be  effected] 
Ist.  By  giving  him  absolute  security,  in  the  shape  of 

PERMANENT  TENURE  of  his  land. 

2nd.  By  confining  the  landlord's  rent  to  the  tenement 
or  other  official  valuation. 

3rd.  By  putting  a  certain  limit  to  latifundism,  as  done 
five  hundred  years  before  Christ  in  Home,  and  three 
hundred  years  ago  in  England. 

The  first  without  the  second  is  simply  an  illusion. 
It  is  merely  a  tenure-at-will  under  a  fulsome  name.  For 
if  the  "  owner"  is  left  at  liberty  to  "  raise  his  rents"  at 
will,  he  has  the  tenant  as  completely  at  his  mercy  as  the 
serf  is  at  this  moment  If,  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease) 
the  landlord  can  say  to  his  tenant,  '*  You  must  give  me 
£1  or  lOs.  an  acre  more  for  this  land ;  and  if  the  land  be 
really  not  worth  this,  the  tenant  is  as  effectually  evicted 
as  if  the  habere  were  in  the  sheriffs  hands.     He  tries  to 
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p&y  an  impossible  rent ;  the  effort  makes  him  bankrupt, 
and  then  he  has  to  "  quit,"  owing  to  non-payment  of 
rent.  Or  if,  by  his  industiy  and  capital,  he  had  succeeded 
in  vastly  improving  the  land  to  the  value  demanded,  the 
landlord  has  only  to  pitch  once  a  figure  still  higher, 
which  no  capital  or  industry  could  meet,  and  thus  obtain 
for  himself  possession  of  the  coveted  iarm.  But  it  will 
be  said :  "  The  new  land  measure  will  contain  provisions 
for  'compensation,*  and  few  landlords  will  be  found 
ready  to  pay  down  sums  of  money  themselves  in  shape 
of  tenant-right  to  their  tenants  on  the  expiration  of  the 
lease." 

To  which  I  reply,  that  were  only  one  landlord  in  a 
hundred  thus  disposed,  as  long  as  such  a  power  is  lefl  in 
the  hands  of  the  landlord  class,  there  is  a  radical  defect 
in  the  bill  proposed.  Granted,  but  not  admitt^,  that 
the  cases  may  be  few,  still  the  very  fact  of  their  possi- 
bility in  any  case,  their  probability  in  several,  and  then* 
certainty  even  in  a  few  instances,  is  a  blot  that  cannot 
be  effaced.  Ko  tenant  can  be  secure.  No  tenant  can 
say  with  that  certainty  which  is  essential  to  successful 
industry,  "  I  am  now  working  for,  not  alone  my  own 
children,  but  for  my  children's  children  to  the  last 
generation."  And  unless  the  Irisli  tenant  is  enabled  to 
say  and  to  feel  this,  without  any  doubt  or  misgiving,  not 
alone  is  he  not  in  anywise  "  compensated "  for  past 
hideous  wrong,  but  inequitably  and  unequally  dealt  with 
apart  from  that  essential  consideration.  Liandlords,  too, 
will  still  be  found  to  evict,  and  tenants  be  driven  to  retal- 
iate ;  coercion  bills,  of  divers  names,  will  continue  to  be 
passed  in  indecent  haste ;  special  commissions  will  con- 
tinue to  speed ;  and  the  last  state  of  Ireland,  only  half 
exorcised  of  the  spirit  of  old  landlordism,  will  be  worse 
than  the  first.  The  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  will  be  developed  by  tlic  advance.of  enlighten- 
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ment ;  and  what  the  wretched  serf,  who  hitherto  hardly 
knew  his  rights,  so  ground  had  he  been  under  the  iron 
hoof  of  territorial  despotism,  had  endured  with  a  patience 
astonishing  to  strangers,  he  will  no  longer  brook,  but,  in 
the  words  of  the  Dublin  Review,  already  quoted,  "  seek 
that  protection  from  himself  which  was  denied  him 
elsewhere." 

The  landlord,  therefore,  must  be  denied  the  cherished 
traditional  power  of  raising  his  rents  ad  libitum. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  recent  cases,  which 
I  take  from  the  Waterford  News  of  Kov.  12,  1869:— 

A   "  MODEL  FAnMER "   ^VND  HIS  LANDLORD. 

The  public  have  often  heard  of  the  case  of  Mr.  William 
Joyce,  of  Abbey  Farm,  near  this  city,  and  his  landlord. 
They  have  often  heard  of  all  the  "  allowances "  and 
"  abatements  "  and  other  good  things  which  Mr.  Joyce 
received  in  consideration  of  his  improvements.  These 
statements,  it  now  appears,  were  all  delusions,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Joyce's  own  unvarnished  tale.  We  have  seen  his 
receipts  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Joyce  is,  financially,  an  inde- 
pendent man  ;  but  if  he  were  othe^^vise,  and  obliged  to 
emigrate,  or  go  to  the  poor-house,  the  result  would  be 
the  same.  The  hard  case  of  this  respectable  and  indus- 
trious Englishman  must  be  heard  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  tJie  *  Waterford  Ntivs,* 

"  Sir — I  am  an  Englishman,  and  came  over  to  tiiis 
country  in  1852,  when  I  took  the  farm  I  now  hold  from 
the  late  Mr.  Congreve,  of  Mount  Congreve,  at  a  rent  of 
£2  per  acre,  for  a  termof  twenty-one  years.  At  that 
time  it  was  in  a  most  wretched  state,  like  the  greater  part 
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of  the  lands  of  this  country  just  after  the  famine  years. 
The  farm  liad  been  previously  let  to  four  or  five  small 
tenants,  who  took  all  they  could  from  it,  and  left  it  to 
the  landlord.  So  you  may  easily  imagine  what  state  I 
found  it  in,  without  a  dwelling-house  or  out-offices  of  any 
kind,  except  one  or  two  old  places  tumbling  down. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  have  done.  I  built 
a  nice  dwelling-house,  and  as  complete  a  set  of  offices  as 
any  in  the  country ;  I  drained  all  the  land,  levelled  fences, 
squared  the  fields,  and  made  it  what  it  is  now  called,  the 
*  model  farm,*  and  for  which  I  took  the  prizes  given  by 
the  Waterford  Farming  Society  for  eight  years  in  succes- 
bion. 

"  When  I  had  eight  years  of  my  lease  to  run,  I  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  my  present  landlord,  Ambrose  Con- 
greve,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Congreve,  into  whose  hands  it  fell 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  You  will  see  by  the  letters 
which  I  enclose  what  I  am  to  expect,  and  how  I  am  to  be 
treated  at  the  expiration  of  my  lease.  After  spending 
my  own  money,  £1,600,  in  permanent  improvements, 
I  am  now  quietly  asked  to  give  £1,200  out  of  my  pocket, 
and  a  rise  of  rent  of  30s.  per  acre,  to  get  a  twenty-three 
yeara'  lease. 

**  You  will  see  by  the  agent's  letter  that  upon  no  other 
terms  am  I  to  hold  the  farm  after  my  present  lease 
expires.  You  will  have  my  answer  to  his  letter.  If  I 
consented  to  take  a  lease  for  thirty-one  years,  I  would 
have  to  pay  30s.  per  acre  extra  for  the  eight  years  of  my 
lease  unexpired,  which  would  amount  to  £1,200,  and  the 
additional  30s.  per  acre  for  the  remaining  twenty-three 
years.  You  must  recollect  that  I  have  already  expended 
£1,600  in  permanent  improvements  in  the  fourteen  years 
I  have  had  the  farm,  and  I  am  now  called  upon  to  pay 
for  those  improvements  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  acre.  I 
ask  you  is  this  justice  to  an  improving  tenant  f 
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^  I  do  not  fear  my  landlord,  as  I  am  quite  independent 

of  him ;  therefore  you  have  my  authority  to  use  my  name 

in  this  matter  just  as  you  think  proper,  for  the  benefit  of 

tenant  farmers. 

"William  Joycb." 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

"Abbey Farm,  Waterford,  March  1,  1866. 
"Respected  Sir, — ^When  you  were  here  the  other 
day,  I  did  not  quite  understand  you  with  respect  to 
granting  me  a  renewal  of  my  lease  for  thirty-one  years. 
I  think  you  said  you  would  not  do  so  unless  I  gave 
£3  10s.  per  acre.  Am  I  to  understand  that  rent  is  to 
commence  from  the  present  Lady  Day,  1866,  or  from 
and  after  the  expiration  of  my  present  lease  1  Please 
inform  me  on  that  point,  and  I  will  give  you  a  decided 
answer  in  a  day  or  two.  I  am,  respected  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

"WiLUAM  Joyce. 

"  To  Ambrose  Congreve,  Esq., 
Mount  Congreve. 

"  N.B. — Please  take  into  consideration  what  the  farm 
was  when  I  first  took  it,  what  it  is  now,  and  that  I  have 
expended  nearly  £1,600  in  permanent  improvements,  and 
I  never  allowed  a  shilling  to  be  overdue  for  rent." 

"  Mount  Congreve,  March  3,  1866. 
"Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Congreve  desires  me  to  say,  in 
answer  to  your  letter  received  this  day,  that  he  thought  he 
had  made  himself  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  your  request  of  his 
granting  an  extension  of  the  present  lease,  which  were 
these : — ^That  he  is  willing  to  cancel  your  present  lease, 
and  to  grant  you  a  new  one  from  the  25th  March,  1866, 

2  B 
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at  £3  lOs.  per  acre,  Baid  rent  to  commence  from  said 
25th  March.  Under  no  other  terms  will  he  either  give 
an  extension  or  renewal  of  the  lea^e. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"  John  T.  Medlycott. 
"  To  Mr.  Wm.  Joyce,  Abbey  Farm." 

"  Abbey  Farm,  March  5,  1866. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  2nd,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  must  decline  a  renewal  of  my  lease 
under  the  terms  you  propose,  as  I  prefer  my  lease  to  run 
out.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"William  Joyck 
"  To  J.  T.  Medlycott,  Esq., 

Mount  Congreve. 

"  P.S.— Should  Mr.  Congreve  wish  to  get  possession  of 

my  farm  before  the  expiration  of  my  lease,  I  will  sell 

him  my  interest  at  once,  and  give  him  possession  at  Lady 

Day  next,  if  we  can  come  to  terms.    The  farm  is  now  in 

the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  everything  connected 

with  it  in  the  best  working  order.     Should  he  buy  me 

out,  the  money  may  remain  in  his  hands  at  5  per  cent. 

for  a  few  years,  if  that  would  be  any  accommodation." 

Comment  on  such  landlordism  is  superfluous,  though 
several  journals  have  already  commented  on  it  in  terms 
which  it  well  deserves. 

The  following  statement  I  take  from  the  same  autho- 
rity : — 

"  Tipperary  bears  a  bloody  reputation  for  its  dealings 
with  landlords.  More  agrarian  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted within  its  borders  than  that  of  any  other  county 
in  Ireland ;  and  if  such  fact  can  be  accounted  for  in  any 
way,  it  may  be  in  the  truth  that  there  is  more  provoca- 
tion, perhaps,  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  Ireland. 
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Tipperary  is  rich  in  its  land,  and  highly  proddctive  in 
its  agricultural  resources ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
it  has  landlords  unequalled  in  their  harsh  and  exacting 
proclivities.  The  Ballycohy  tenants  and  their  landlord 
Scully  will  not  fade  from  the  memory  during  the  present 
generation;  and  now^  we  have  before  us  Mr.  John' 
Langley,  of  Lickfin,  one  of  her  majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  same  county,  whose  dealings  with  his: 
tenants  are  recorded  in  the  report  which  we  gave  last 
week  of  his  proceedings  for  ejectments,  heard  at  Clonmel 
quarter  sessions.  In  the  court,  Mr.  Langley  admitted 
that  he  had  increased  the  rent  70  per  cent.,  that  all  was 
punctually  paid,  even  up  to  the  present  November,  in 
one  case  at  least — ^that  the  tenants  were  all  good  and 
honest  men — but  "  he  w^wited  the  land,"  and  come  what 
might — ^hunger,  thirst,  privation,  and  exposure  even 
unto  death — he  should  have  possession.  Mr.  Langley 
added  that  he  is  a  most  "  popular  man"  in  the  county, 
beloved  by  all  classes ;  and  those  who  may  read  of  the 
actions  of  which  he  is  the  prime  mover,  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  easy  indeed  to  win  the  est<sem, 
affection,  and  popularity  of  the  people  of  Tipperary,  and 
must  naturally  conclude  that  all  those  whose  bodies 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  pierced  with  bullets  or 
mowed  down  by  other  deadly  weapons,  must  have  been- 
demons  of  the  fiercest  form,  if  Mr.  Langley  be  considered 
the  angel  he  paints  himself. 

"  The  first  action  in  which  he  was  plaintiff  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  was  against  a  farmer,  named  William  Fitz*"^ 
gerald,  whose  family,  for  three  generations  at  least,  had* 
held  the  six  and  arhalf  acres  from  which  he  was  now 
about  to  be  expelled,  for  no  cause  but  that  Mr.  Langley 
"  wanted  the  land."  On  a  certain  agreement,  there  had 
been  a  lawsuit  eight  years  ago,  when  a  decree  waa* 
obtained  against  Fitzgerald,  and  his  rent  was  then  raised 
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from  £10  to  £17  a-year,  which,  with  £1  per  annum 
to  "  Mr.  Langle/s  brother"  for  his  influence  in  obtaining 
a  renewal  of  his  yearly  lease,  made  an  increase  of  seventy 
per  cent,  in  Fitzgerald's  rent.  Nevertheless,  this  rent 
was  punctually  paid ;  but,  though  Langley  admitted  that 
all  was  settled  up  to  the  present,  and  that  Fitzgerald  is 
an  ^*  honest  man,"  he  must  go  by  the  road-side  to  perish, 
or,  if  he  be  able,  cross  the  Atlantic,  to  find  a  home  on 
land  in  which  all  men  have  an  equal  claim  and  equal 
protection. 

*'  The  next  case  on  the  list  is  that  of  John  Nagle,  who 
held  sixteen  acres.  The  defendant  produced  a  receipt  in 
court  for  his  rent  paid  up  to  May  last.  He  stated  his 
father  became  tenant  on  the  lands  in  1820,  and  got  a 
lease  for  his  (defendant's)  brother's  life,  which  expired 
in  May,  1865 ;  the  rent  up  to  that  time  had  been  only 
£13  per  year,  but  immediately  that  the  lease  expired, 
an  ejectment  was  served  in  the  superior  courts,  for  which 
the  defendant  had  to  pay  £3  15s.,  the  cost  of  the  eject- 
ment, and  to  submit  to  an  increase  of  £7  8s.  per  annum 
in  his  rent.  He  was  also  compelled  to  take  out  a  lease 
for  a  year  certain,  and  to  give  plaintiff's  brother  £1  55.  ea4:h 
year  for  having  the  document  renewed  and  drawn  up.  The 
plaintiff  admitted  that  Nagle  had  ever  paid  his  rent 
punctually,  but  he  wanted  the  land  and  should  have  it. 

"  There  was  still  another  case,  in  which  a  man  named 
James  Boney  was  the  victim.  Boney  had  formerly  held 
land,  but  being  less  fortunate  than  his  unfortunate  neigh- 
bors, had  been  long  since  ejected  by  Mr.  Langley.  The 
landlord,  in  a  moment  of  compassion  or  compunction,  let 
Boney  have  possession  of  a  roofless  house,  with  a  promise 
to  give  him  timber  and  slates  to  roof  it  if  he  did  the  re- 
maining work  himself.  The  house  is  now  roofed  and 
covered.  Mr.  Langley  was  offered  by  Boney  the  amount 
of  rent  due  and  the  cost  of  the  ejectment — but  no  ;  he 
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"  wanted  the  house  and  should  have  it,"  and  so  he  has 
got  it.  To  Boney  he  would  not  give  even,  a  yearly 
tenancy,  for  then  he  could  not  eject  him  without  a  six 
months'  notice,  and  the  law  was,  unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Langleys  brother,  so  crooked  here,  that  he  was  deprived 
of  his  fee  for  making  out  a  lease,  as  he  did  in  the  other 
cases,  "  for  one  year  certain,"  as  the  process  of  ejectment 
would  be  thereby  too  slow  j  on  the  contrary,  the  chair- 
man, who  had  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  put  the  law 
in  force  in  the  other  cases  in  the  landlord's  favor,  now 
decreed  that  Boney  should  be  allowed  three  pounds  for 
his  labor  in  roofing  the  house.  But  the  law  has  taken 
its  course — Fitzgerald,  Nagle,  and  Boney,  and  their 
families,  are  homeless  wanderers  on  the  world,  and  Lang- 
ley  has  had  his  pound  of  flesh ;  he  wanted  the  farms 
which  three  generations  had  done  without,  and  the  one- 
sided law  gave  them  to  him. 

'^  Now,  any  one  who  reads  those  cases  and  studies  them, 
will  see  at  once  that  when  those  lands  were  taken,  three 
generations  ago,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  owners  of  them 
were  more  generous  than  the  same  class  of  men  are  at 
the  present  day,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  most  things  in 
the  world  that  they  were  then  let  for  their  full  valua 
When,  however,  a  new  Langley  comes  to  the  surface,  and 
by  the  force  of  ejectment  notices,  served  with  his  own 
hands,  with  armed  policemen  illegally  in  the  distance 
ready  to  aid  him,  if  necessary,  is  able  to  add  ten  per  cent, 
to  the  rents,  and  finds  the  tenants  ready  and  willing  to 
pay,  sooner  than  sacrifice  their  only  means  of  livelihood, 
if  is  clear  that  the  labor  and  the  capital  of  the  Nagles 
and  the  Fitzgeralds  have  added  to  the  land  that  increased 
value,  and  that  those  who  are  now  evicted  are  being 
robbed  of  that  amount. 

**  The  cases  are  striking  examples  of  what  that  able  and 
accomplished  statesman.  Lord  Clarendon,  her  majesty's 
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Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  so  appropriately  desig- 
nated *  felonious  landlordism  /  but  to  remedy  the  laws 
under  which  such  atrocities  are  committed,  Mr.  Nap.  B. 
Wyse,  a  great  local  luminary,  designates  as  *revolu- 
tiottarjT*  and  '  socialistic' " 

And  these  are  only  sample  cases. 

As  to  the  tliird  provision,  it  would  be  idle  to  enlarge 
on  tlie  evilfi  of  unlimited  pasturage  and  arbitrary  rents. 
Enough  has  been  already  said  and  quoted  to  show  that 
this  ever  has  been  the  bane  of  such  countries  as  per- 
mitted them  to  take  root.  There,  therefore,  should  be  a 
legal  limit  to  their  extent. 

.4tL  As  a  corrective  both  to  those  and  the  general 
evil  of  hitifundism,  every  farmer  should  be  compelled  to 
tiU  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  his  profitable  land. 
That  most  interesting  class  of  the  community,  the  rural 
laborers,  would  thus  be  sure  of  employment,  and  raised 
from  their  present  depressed  and  pitiable  condition.  The 
country,  too,  would  become  proportionately  richer,  as  the 
produce  of  an  acre  of  well-tilled  land  is  worth  so  much 
more  in  the  shape  of  wholesome,  nutritious  food  than 
that  of  an  acre  of  gra^.  No  doubt  this  will  not  suit  the 
ideas  of  the  great  lords  and  rich  merchant  princes  of  Eng- 
land. But  if  the  issue  is  to  be  between  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish interests,  then  the  sooner  Ireland  looks  out  for 
herself  the  bettor  for  her — perhaps  for  both. 

^th.  The  matter,  too,  of  the  waste  lands  must,  clearly, 
be  taken  into  account.  If  landlords  themselves  will  not 
reclaim  these  wastes,  let  the  wastes  be  handed  over  to 
those  who  will  make  them  contribute  to  the  general 
wealth  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Details  on  this  particular  subject  need  not  be  very 
lengthy.  Let  a  commission  be  issued  to  pronounce  upon 
every  perch  of  reclaunable  land ;  and  let  the  proprietor 
be  obliged  by  law  to  hand  that  over,  on  equitable  terms, 
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deuded  on  liy  such  commisBion,  to  toumto  irlio  may 
nndeitake  the  work  of  Teclamation. 

Some  check  mnst  he  put  to  syatenmtic  ahsenteeism. 
Let  the  10th  Charles  I.  he  enforced  or  revived,  imposing 
a  tax  of  4b.  in  the  £1  on  the  mt  months'  absentee ;  or, 
better,  lot  the  suggestion  of  Swift,  raising  the  fine  to  Bb., 
he  carried  Into  law,  and  we  shall  eood  have  abundance  of 
capital  of  our  own,  and  bear  no  more  of  the  offence 
phrase  of  "  the  introduction  of  English  capital  into 
Ireland."  Let  English  legislators  and  their  worthy 
instruments,  Irish  landlords,  only  leave  ua  our  own 
capital,  or,  at  least,  a  reasonable  share  of  it,  and  the 
world  shall  soon  see  the  result.  Trade,  commerce,  and 
agriculture  will  revive,  as  from  1782  to  1800 — provided, 
as  then,  the  management  of  Irish  capital,  development 
of  Irish  industries,  the  making  of  Irish  laws,  and  the 
assessing-  and  expenditure  of  Irish  taxes,  bo  left  in 
Ireland's  own  bands  here  at  home.  This  question,  how- 
ever, it  ia  none  of  my  purpose  to  broach.  My  senti- 
ments on  the  matter  are  long  matured,  my  convictions 
unshaken — that  my  long-mifiruled  country  never  can  be 
prosperous,  happy,  and  contented,  while  she  continues 
the  degraded  province  of  a  fo'^eigu,  dominant,  un- 
sympathizing,  and  even  hostile  nation. 

As  regards  minor  details,  touching  mal-industry,  or 
neglect,  or  abuse  of  land,  these  surely  can  be  no  obstacle 
to  final  legislation.  I  hare  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  a  provision  that  a  tenant  guilty  of  deteriorating  lua 
farm,  in  prospect  of  its  abandonment,  should  such  be 
brought  home  to  liim,  should  pay  an  adequate  penalty — 
this,  too,  to  be  decided,  not  by  landlord  or  tenaut,  but 
by  an  equitable  and  permanent  tribunal. 

However,  such  cases  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  such  rare 
occurrence,  that  to  legislate  substantially  on  the  hj-po- 
tliesia  of  their  occurrence  would  be  a  moat  serious  blunder. 
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Above  all, complexity  and  teclmicality  mnst  be  avoided. 
Let  there  be  a  law — ^if  "  law"  tliere  is  to  be  at  all — saying 
to  the  Irish  tenant :  '^  Pay  your  valued  rent  to  the  man 
whom  I  allow  to  be  your  landlord,  child  of  'confisca- 
tion' though  he  be.  DonH;  consolidate,  don't  spoil  your 
land,  don't  parcel  it  out  infinitesimally,  and  be  as  free 
and  as  independent  as  the  ruler  of  the  state.  Be  as 
sure  of  your  farm  or  holding,  of  your  house  or  cottage, 
as  the  landlord  of  his  castle  and  estate,  or  the  supreme 
ruler  of  the  commonwealth  is  of  his  sceptre." 


APPENDIX. 


Mr.  Haverty,  in  his  invaluable  "  History  of  Ireland," 
quoting  from  O'Cuny,  thus  explains  the  law  of  Tanis- 
try:- 

"There  was  do  itiT&ruble  rule  of  laccexaios  in  the  Milesiui 
times.  But,  kccordiDgtothegenereltenorof  uur  SDcientsccounta, 
the  eldeit  son  succeeded  the  father,  to  the  exclusioa  of  all  colla- 
teral claimoata,  unless  it  happened  that  ha  was  disqualified  by 
■ome  peisoiiai  defonaity  or  blemish,  or  by  natural  imbecility  or 
crime  ;  or  imlesB  (u  bappened  in  after  ages),  by  parental  testament 
or  mntual  conipact,  the  mcceeaion  was  made  alternative  in  two  or 
more  families.  The  eldest  ion  being  tbne  recognized  m  the  pre- 
■umptive  beir  and  saccessor  to  the  dienity,  was  denominated 
Taiiiast«,  that  is,  minor  or  second,  whUe  all  the  other  aoni,  or 
persotia  that  were  eligible  in  case  of  hia  failure,  wow  called 
Kighdhamhna,  that  ia,  kiog- material,  or  klng-makinga.  This 
was  the  origin  of  tanaiste,  a  auccewor,  and  tBoaiBteach,  luo- 
cesaombip.  The  tanaista  bod  a  separalo  maiotenance  and  eetab- 
liahment,  as  well  as  distinct  privileges  and  liabilities.  He  was 
inferior  to  the  king  or  chief,  but  above  all  the  other  dignitariea" 

—p.  4a 

And  on  the  Bubject  of  gavelkind  the  learned  historian 
remarks ; — 

"  As  taniitty  regalatod  the  transmission  of  titles,  offices,  and 
anthoiity,  so  the  custom  of  rarelkind  (or  gavail-kinne},  another 
of  the  ancient  institutions  of  Ireland,  but  i^ich  was  also  common 
to  the  Britons,  Anglo-Saxons,  Franks,  and  other  primitive  people, 


whether  le^ti  mate  or  otherwise,  to  the  aiclueion  of  the  daughters  , 
bat,  in  addition  to  his  own  equal  share  which  the  eldest  son  ob- 
tained in  common  with  his  brothers,  he  received  the  dwelling  bonse 
and  other  bnildinn  which  woidd  have  been  retained  ^  tjiefather, 
or  keofine,  if  the  aiviuon  were  made,  aa  it  frequently  wat,  in  his 
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own  lifetime.  The  Gxtr^  share  was  given  to  the  eldest  brother,  as 
head  of  the  family^  and  in  consideration  of  certain  liabilities 
which  he  incurred  for  the  security  of  the  family  in  general.  If 
there  were  no  sons,  the  property  was  divided  equally  among  the 
next  mole  heirs  of  the  aeceasedf  whether  uncles,  brothers, 
nephews,  or  cousins,  but  *  the  female  line, '  as  in  the  Salic  law, 
was  excluded  from  the  inheritance.  Sometimes  a  repartition  of 
the  whole  land  became  necessary,  owing  to  the  extension  of  some 
of  the  branches,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such  confusion  or 
injustice  resulted  from  the  law,  as  is  rcprcKented  by  Sir  John 
Davies,  and  by  other  English-  lawyers  who  have  adopted  his 
account  of  it. 

•  "The  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland  was  essentially  a  tribe  or  family 
right.  In  contradistinction  to  the  Teutonic  or  feudal  system, 
which  vested  the  land  in  a  single  ])erson,  who  was  lord  of  the  soil, 
all  the  members  of  a  tribe  or  family  in  Ireland  had  an  equal  right 
to  their  pro|)ortionate  share  ** — Jb.  pp.  49,  50. 


MRS.  XAVELLE  A^'D  THE  LATE  SIE  ROGER  PALMER. 

TO  TSE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DUBLIK   E^'EMNO  POBT. 

Mount  Partry,  2Cth  August,  18G9. 

Sir— May  I  reqiiest  the  j>ublication  of  the  following  correRpon- 
dence  ?  It  puts  in  a  nutshell  the  power  not  alone  possessed  but 
exercised  by  an  Irish  landlord. 

On  the  12th  March,  18G4,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Ormsbj',  J.  P.,  of  Knock  more,  County  Mayo,  agent  to  the 
late  Sir  R.  Palmer,  one  of  the  most  extensive  (absentee)  proj)rie- 
tors  of  the  county,  asking  permission,  in  my  mother's  name,  for 
her  daughter  to  reside  with  her  some  time  after  a  treble  bereave- 
ment, the  death  of  my  father,  brother,  and  sister,  within  the  short 
space  of  six  months.  Mr.  Ormsby's  letter  of  the  15th  March,  18G4, 
is  the  reply.  You  will  please  observe  that  in  that  communication 
he  multiplies  the  aged  widow  into  one  **  family,"  and  thus,  accord- 
ing to  **  the  rules  of  the  estate,"  condemns  her  to  live  in  solitude 
to  the  end  of  her  days.  My  sister,  however,  came  to  reside  with 
my  mother  for  some  time ;  and  for  this,  as  **  the  ndes  of  the  estate 
must  be  carried  out,"  was  the  old  widow  flung  adrift,  her  house 
and  out-offices  built  by  my  father  torn  down,  t^e  boarding, 
mantel-pieces,  window -frames,  and  sashes  carried  off,  and  her 
very  growing  crops  handed  over  to  a  favorite  of  the  '  *  office,*' 
neither  kith  nor  kin  to  her. 

My  mother  has  re^ieatedly  asked  me  ever  since  to  apply  for 
restitution.  Ultimately  I  consented  on  the  lOth  of  this  month ; 
and  the  reply  is  the  dnungenuous  letter  of  Mr.  Korman,  distorting 
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the  plain  intent  of  my  request,  and  thus,  by  evading,  refusing  my 
demand  for  justice. 

I  ask  how  can  peace  or  good*wiU  be  expected  in  Ireland  while 
Undlords  are  permitted  and  empowered  by  law  to  commit  euch 
unnatural  deeds  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  public  weal  that  i)ower 
80  extensive,  ao  arbitrary,  and  irresjionsible,  should  be  vested  in 
any  one  man  ?  The  queen  could  not  touch  a  hair  of  my  mother's 
head,  while  the  latter  was  guiltless  of  crime.  The  landlord  drives 
her  houseless,  homeless,  landless,  on  the  world,  for  obeying  a  law 
of  nature,  and  striving  to  comfort  herself  in  her  terrible  aSiction 
by  the  society  of  hei*  child. 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  rent  was  paid  up  to  the  hour  that 
the  Notice  to  Quit  expired.  Yet  were  her  very  growing  crops  con- 
liscated,  being,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  the  **  proper^  "  of  the  landlord 
since  the  moment  he  obtained  his  habere. 

**Qne  such  act,*'  says  Mr.  Sadleir,  "suffices  to  make  a  human 
monster ;  a  multitude  of  them,  a  political  economist." 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  I  am  resolved  that  my  mother  micst  yet 
have  her  own.     I  remain  your  faithful  servant, 

Patrick  Lavellb. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Ormsby's  reply,  now  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Norman,  to  my  request  that  my  sister  should  be  permitted,  under 
the  circumstances  of  deep  family  affliction,  to  live  for  some  time 
with  my  mother  •* — 

"  Knockmore,  Ballyglass,  March  15,  18G4. 
**  SiK, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th,  respecting  the  hold- 
ing which  I  have  laid  out  for  your  mother.  Widow  Mary  Lavelle, 
on  the  townland»  of  Mullagh,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  will  not  allow 
two  families  to  reside  on  it.  Jfher  daughter  is  not  married  site 
can  live  with  her  till  she  gets  married^  but  not  afterwards.  The 
rules -of  the  estate  must  be  carried  out.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

**  Thomas  Ormsbt." 

So  that,  even  though  my  sister  had  actually  been  living  unmar- 
ried in  the  house  with  my  mother,  the  moment  she  got  married  she 
would  have  to  leave,  though  my  mother  had  no  other  **  chick  nor 
child  "  to  keep  her  company. 

You  will  notice  the  words  "laid  out  for  your  mother,"  which 
are  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  land  had  just  been  **  striped," 
though  the  words  would  adroitly  convey  the  impression  that  she 
had  only  been  a  new  tenant  where  she  had  passed  fifty  years  of 
her  life  and  my  father's  family  generations.  I  may  also  add  that 
even  in  the  striping  she  was  ciutailed,  and  a  portion  of  her  land 
given  to  one  who  £id  never  held  land  before.  But  of  this  she  did 
not  complain,  as  she  did  not  depend,  nor  did  my  father,  on  the 
land  alone  for  subsistence.  Still  it  was  as  dear  to  them  as  if  they 
did. 
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A»  r^ards  the  jnmble  of  pronouns,  "she's"  and  "her'a,"  and 
'*  her*B  and  '* she's,"  Irish  land  agents  can  as  well  afford  to  evict 
the  rules  of  grammar  from  their  epistles  as  tenants  from  land. 

A  long  correspondence  followed  this,  which  I  shall  publish  in 
due  time  ;  but  the  result  was  the  cruel  and  heartless  eviction  per- 
jietrated  by  Mr.  Ormsby  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Norman. 

The  following  is  my  application  to  the  latter  gentleman : — 

••Mount  Partry,  lOtb  August,  1869. . 

*•  Sir — At  the  repeated  request  of  my  mother,  Mrs.  (widow) 
Lavelle,  late  of  Mullagh,  I  beg  to  apply  to  you  for  her  land  and 
house,  of  which  she  was  (legal Iv,  pernaps,  but)  most  unjustly  de- 

E rived  by  your  predecessor.  When  I  inform  you  that  the  cause  of 
er  heartless  eviction  was,  not  non-payment  of  rent,  which  my 
father,  and  grandfather,  andgreat,  and  great-greatgrandfather,  ever 
pud  with  punctuality — but  for,  on  beine  left  a  lone  widow, 
orinffing,  for  a  time,  her  daughter  into  the  house  to  give  her 
comn)rt — I  hope  you  will  not  deem  the  request  unreasonable. 
She  only  now  asks  back  through,  I  hope,  a  conscientious  channel, 
what  she  was  so  unjustly  deprived  of,  through  what  was  called 
•  the  rules  of  the  estate.* — I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

'•Patrick  Lavklls. 
••Luke  Norman,  Esq." 

The  ••conscientious  channel  '*  thus  ingeniously  replies  :— 

••Castlebar,  13th  August,  1869. 

••Sir — I  hes  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
lOth  inst,  and,  in  reply,  beg  to  say  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  evict 
a  tenant  who  has  given  me  no  cause  of  complaint.  1  would  wish 
to  add  that  1  have  every  respect  for  the  latb  Mr.  Ormsby's 
memory.— Your  obedient  servant, 

••LuKB  Norman. 

••Rev.  P.  Lavelle." 

Here  was  a  clever  shuffle  to  raise  a  side  issue — to  |rat  on  me 
the  odium  of  asking  for  the  eviction  of  a  tenant,  instead  of 
demanding  restitution  of  my  mother's  plundered  property.  And 
I  replied  as  follows : — 

••Mount  Partry,  18th  Angnst,  1869. 

••Sir — I  have  to  repel,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  disgust  and 
indignation,  the  interpretation  you  would  fain  fix  on  my  applica- 
tion  of  the  10th  inst.,  as  one  for  the  eviction  of  any  tenant,  with 
or  without  •cause  of  complaint.'  My  a))plication  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms : — *I  beg  to  apply  to  you  for  her  land  and 
house,  of  which  she  was  (legally,  perhaps,  but)  most  unjustly 
deprived  by  your  predecessor.*  This  anitlication  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  what  was  and  is,  before  the  All-Just  God,  as  much  her 
property  as  the  estate  is  that  of  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  yon,  with  full 
deliberation,  distort  into  an  infamous  request  to  have  the  tenant 
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evicted.  Tonr  predecoRRor  pnts  his  hands  into  my  poor,  widowed 
mother's  pocket,  robe  her  of  what — even  for  the  sake  of  old 
associations  and  memories — she  would  not  give  to  any  man  liWng 
for  £200 ;  and  you  call  a  demand  for  restitution  a  demand  for 
robbery  in  most  hateful,  though  legal  shape. 

**  This  attempt  to  distort  the  plain  meaning  of  a  plain  and 
reasonable  reouest,  and  thus  to  change  a  very  plain  issue,  will  not 
succeed ;  ana  as  you  adopt  the  act  of  your  predecessor,  whose 
conduct  in  the  business  commands  your  *  every  respect,'  I  must  only 
(failing  him)  hold  you  responsible. — I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Patrick  Lavblle. 

••P.S. — I  may  add  that  the  little  bit  of  discourtesy  in  your 
refusing  me  the  prefix  which  universal  usage  has  accorded  to 
clerg3rmen  (even  unordained)  of  all  creeds,  is  an  affair  solely  for 
your  own  consideration.  '*P.  L." 

The  little  bit  of  discourtesy  was  the  slightest  part  of  the  entire 
affair,  but  Mr.  Norman  thought  tit  to  reply  to  my  allusion  to 
it  as  follows  : — 

*'Castlebar,  2l8t  August,  1869. 

'*  Dear  Sir— I  regret  much  the  unintentional  error  in  my  note 
of  the  13th,  which  you  look  upon  as  discourtesy.  1  would  not 
willingly  be  discourteous  to  anyone,  and  therefore  now  apologize 
for  it 

**  I  fail  to  see  in  my  former  letter  any  distortion  of  plain  facts. 
— Your  obedient  servant, 

*'LUKS  KORMAN. 

"  Rev.  P.  LavcUe." 

To  which  I  readily  replied  ; — 

"  Mount  Partry,  25th  Aug.  1869. 

"  Sir — I  freely  accept  your  apology  for  the  discourtesy  I  inci- 
dentally complained  of,  and  which,  in  your  words,  I  am  ready 
to  admit  was  quite  unintentional  on  your  part. 

**  I  beg  to  remind  yoii  that  there  is,  or  was,  no  question  at  all 
about  the  *  distortion  of  facts.'  The  'Facts'  are  still  plain  and 
patent.  The  barbarous  eviction  of  a  lone  widow,  for,  in  compli- 
ance  with  the  very  instincts  of  our  common  nature,  seeking  the 
society  of  her  daughter  in  her  hour  of  anguish — the  appropriation 
not  alone  of  her  house  and  offices  (all  built  by  my  father),  but 
even  also  of  her  growing  crops,  though  not  a  single  farthing  of 
rent  was  due— these  are  the  broad  facts,  which  no  disiugenuous- 
ness  can  distort.  But  again  you  have  attempted  to  distort  the 
plain  meaning  of  my  words,  and  to  confound  an  application  for 
the  restitution  of  plundered  pro|)erty — legally  plundered,  if  you 
will,  but  so  much  the  wor»e  for  the  state  of  tne  law  and  society 
— with  a  request  to  commit  similar  plunder  anew. 

"I  now,  sir,  again  repeat  my  demand,  founded  as  it  is  on  ri^ht 
and  equity,  that  you  restore  to  my  mother  the  land,  all  of  which 
was  reclslmed  from  the  morass  by  my  father  and  ancestors,  her 
house  and  offices  (built  by  my  father  himself),  the  value  of  her 
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ry/^rr,  :.';.-  iv. .-' ,  -.:.  1  :.--x.  >;  ^Tr:  r.-r  !*::  *  ind  ^rr-'p"  to  &  perf^et 
Ktrkri;':.-  V/  r.-  r.  v,>-y  'Mcr^T**:.  en  ti*  'i«ath  ''f  mv  llther.  bn>cbcr« 
Mr  A  *i"*J:'.  ^K*  •''^.k  .n  a  *!  in  .-r.t^r  ■.?  b*n  tr  live  with  ber.     He 

ti*t/rki-  that  t>i;<  "srw  tAk.:.::  :L-=:  cr.ttr-:!  cf  the  prrr^rry  out  of 
!«  har-'J*,  xrA  h,  a/.'y  r'in^- y  ««-.t'v1  ter  with  nctice  to  quit  in 
M«v«  *ft5.  }>:for*r  the  D'>t;c»t  ';Tr:r*d  she  stnt  away  ber  daojibter 
rather  than  hn  evi'.-t^d  oTJt  '.f  her  ' M  brmo,  bnt  that  did  not  are 
h*T  ;  ar.'l  th'ui^h  th^  o;d«rrt  t  rrr.'-L::  th*  ridttt  tenants  in  tlie 
i^fEtat^i — Oioi::jh  my  father*  f.im:!y  have  lived  on  these  Lmd^  for 
wr/eral  t^er^tionJi — thouch  at  afl  tiir-f?  incst  pnnctnal  in  pacing 
th*;  r':nt  ^t  it  7«a;d  np  t/^>  last  Xoveitlior)— she  ' 


,  ^*  !»*■  lived  to 

ber*''If  hoii<'e!',-*.M  arid  Jnndlefts  for  the  crime  to  which  I  refer. 

**  Hath>;r  than  adrijrt  other  prriceeflin'j*.  my  mother  request!  of 
mti  to  ai'])«ral  to  yon  ou  her  lyhalf  ac.'aiast  the  arbitrarr  and 
h'-artl'-^n  r.ct  of  the  acf«rit,  hoping,' that  y<fU  will  protect  an  old  and 
rp.¥\>*'*:iM*i  tc-nant  fnjm  his  mo^t  ni;jn<(tifiahle  though  possiUy 
le;^al  condnrrt,  and  rvri<tore  her  to  her  cheriifbed  home.  She  does 
not  lielievc  that  Sir  1'%'er  Palmer  would  wixh  to  follow  in  tin 
track  of  a  certain  Leinster  nobleman,  hunting  down  lone  old 
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IwUcx,  or  ttuit  lie  nould  ratify  Rncli  txickcty  ,14  she  hns  received 
at  the  Landa  of  his  agent. — I  remain  yout  oWiciit  strviuit, 

"Patrick  Lavelli. 

"Colonel  Palmer." 

"To  oppreni  the  poor  in  Judgmeut,  anil  to  do  vinlenee  to  tlio 
CBiuc  of  till- bumble  of  mjr  |ieo]ilc.  thai  Kitloirii  tnii/tit  lie  Ihtlr  pri  •/ 
anil  thai  thru  miijltt  nb  tM /aihfTit»£'  [laa.  x.,  1-^].  "Koniu 
havo  remoruit  laiul-marka,  and  havo  driven  away  the  widow's  if\ 
tor  iJnlja)"  (Joli,  xxi.,  4).  But  hero  it  ii  wonioi  for  while  tlicro 
woa  no  debt  at  nil  for  which  a  {iledp!  might  be  leiznl,  the  widow's 
house,  land,  cti>\t,  and  all,  weru  couliscutcd  to  the  nide  hand  of 
iiiiwcp.  And,  tliercfi-re,  I  once  more  ask  how  long  In  this  to  Inst  T 
lliiwlon;;  is  theiininlcmuB  rrnimeut  "tenancy  at  will'' to  prevail? 
llutv  Innfi  are  the  Irish  miltioni  to  be  leflr  to  the  ea|)riccs  of  the 
ola!3  Uniisliy  anil  Oa.  7  How  long  are  landlnrds  to  to  ]>rnuittcd 
to  fiii'ther  roll,  and  Kpoil,  anil  devastate,  and  hcirt-brenk  T — ' '  to 
remember  nut  merey,  but  to  "  jiciMcute  tlie  luxir  man,  and  the 
beL'gar,  and  the  bmkun  of  heart,  toiinthim  to  death?"  (Pa.  eviii) 
— 1  remain  faithfully  youis, 

Fatbiok  Latblle. 


Subjoined  U  tho  Trhh  Times  report  of  tlie  famous  case 
so  often  rcfL-rred  to  in  the  foregoing  p.iges.  It  pretty 
clearly  shnws  vliat  Irish  landlordism  not  alone  may  be, 
but  actually  is. 

I  would  bi'g  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  wotdK 
of  Pioudfuot  (p.  41S) :  "I  pledge  my  oath  what  land 
ilr.  M'CiilIagh  has  there  is  not  worth  £5,"  .13  contrasted 
botli  with  his  provioua  declaration,  that  "  there  was  more 
grass  there  while  his  (JrCidlagli's)  c.'\ttle  ivcro  in  it,  than 
the  tenants  or  others  could  use" — tlie  number  of 
M'Cullagh'a  cattle  being  at  times  from  thirty  to  forty. 
not  to  mention  sheep — na  also  with  a  simihir  statemt'iii 
of  Mr.  Butt's.  Surely  gtasa  enough  for  twenty  or  thirty 
or  forty  kyloes  is  voith  over  £S. 

I  would  also  BU^at  apMul  attentioa  to  the  evidencu 
for  the  defence,  whioh  eon^ilete^  jiutifle>  the  statements 
contained  in  my  lattsn. 

The  charge  of  the  "^  kv^  ^^  impartial  judge 
is  a  masterpiece,  botli  mdjp^  '^d  ^ipreciation  of 
the  evidence  prodnoaAi  ,^  '  ^  Idw  n-panual  of 

the  whole  report  te  T  .       —        .        . 

farmers  of  Ireua^^ 
the  imperial  It 
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COURT  OP  QUEEN'S  BENCH. 


Before  the  Loi-d  Chief  Justice  a7id  a  City  Special  Jury. 


ACTION  FOR  ALLEGED  LIBEL— IMPORTANT  CASE. 


Andrew  M*Cullagh  v.  Major  Knox. 


This  was  ao  action  brought  by  Mr.  Andrew  M'CulIagh^  of  this 
city,  aeainst  Major  Knox,  as  proprietor  of  the  Irish  fimeJi,  for 
the  pnolication  of  alleged  libellous  letten  in  the  Irish  Times. 
Damages  were  laid  at  £1,000.  The  defences  were  that  the  letters 
were  not  published  in  the  defamatorjr  sense  alleged,  and  were  a 
fair  comment  upon  a  matter  of  public  interest  and  notoriety. 

The  following  jury  were  sworn  to  try  the  case — 

Thomas  Snow  (foreman)  Caleb  Palmer,  Joseph  Hill,  Geoi^ 
Thorpe,  Hugh  Tarney,  Patrick  Nolan,  Thomas  Ilaynor,  Thomas 
Orr,  George  Bullock,  Wm.  White,  Alexander  W.  Bayley,  James 
Kenny. 

Serjeant  Dowse,  M.P.,  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Forbes  Johnston, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Duffin,  instructed  by  ^Ir.  Henry  Oldham,  api)eared 
for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Heron,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Falkiner,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Eaye,  LL.D., 
instnicted  by  Messrs.  Bloomfield  and  Leahy,  were  for  the 
defendant. 

Mr.  Duffin  opened  the  pleadings. 

Serjeant  Dowse,  in  stating  the  case  for  the  plaintiff^  said  that 
he  would  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  cause  of  action,  in  order  that 
the  jury  might  understand  the  case,  and  apply  their  mind  to  a 
thorougn  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  before  they  arrived  at  any 
conclusion.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Andrew  M'CuUogh,  was  a  wine 
merchant  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  defendant  was  Major  Knox,  the  proprietor  of  the 
welMmown  and  influential  newspaper,  the  Irish  Times.  He  had 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  say  one  word  in  the  case  derogatory  to 
Major  Knox.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  honor  and  character,  and 
he  (counsel)  had  frecjuently  seen  Major  Knox  plead  in  these 
courts,  both  as  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  never  knew  anything 
to  trannpire  to  afTect  his  well-known  honor.  The  action  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  publication  of  several  letters  which  the  plaintiff  said 
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was  a  libel.    The  letters  did  not  X)rofe88  to  be  'written  by  the 
editor  of  the  Irish  Tiines,  but  had  the  name  attached  to  them  of  a 
well  known  clergyman  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Bev.  Patrick 
Lavelle,  of  Partry.     Mr.  M*Callagh  felt  it  was  dae  to  his  character 
to  briug  this  case  into  court,  and  ask  the  jury  to  pass  their  opinion 
whether  the  charges  made  against  him  were  true  or  not.     In  the 
year  18C5  Mr.  M*Cullagh,  and  others  associated  with  him,  formed 
a  company  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  money  on  loan,  to  aid  in 
the  building  of  respectable  houses  by  toe  industrious  classes,  and 
the  purchase  of  land,  to  be  improved  by  labor,  and  then  let  or 
sold  to  teiiants.     The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders, about  200  in  number,  was  held  on  the  7th  of  July,  1866, 
and  the   beneficial  operations  of  that  company  appeared  fully 
iu  the  report  of  that  time.    Mr.  M*CuUagh  was  chairman  of  that 
company.     He  had  associated  with  him,  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bagot,  who  may  have  been  well  known  to 
many  of  them — a  man  of  honor  and  great  credit  in  the  mercan- 
tile community — with  Me^rs.  Wight  and  Perry,  and  other  genUe- 
men  equally  well  known.     Amons  other  portions  of   land  the 
company  purchased  the  Port  Eoyu  estate  m  Ballinrobe.    That 
property  consisted  of  something  over  5,000  acres  of  land,  and  it 
was  near  to  and  crossed  the  top  of  Lough  Mask,  extending  down 
some  distance  east  and  west.     On  the  west  the  estate  went  alona 
till  it  met  an  estate  of  the  Bishop    of  Tnam.    The  estate  had 
been  the  property  of  a  person  named  Gildea,  who  became  em- 
barrassed in  circumstances,  and  the  property  was  sold    in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  and  purchased  by  the  company.     The  com- 
pany procured  the  services  of  a  very  competent  engineer,  Mr. 
Henry  Brett,  who  was  county  surveyor  for  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  and  was  also  acquainted  with  the  land  in  question ;  and 
another  gentleman  named  Carson.     The  directors  gave  the  neces- 
sary instructions  for  the  improvement  of  the  estate  by  draining  the 
land,  making  fences,  and  other  improvements,  as  stated  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Brett.     The  next  thing  of  importance  to  state  was, 
that  among  the  alterations  and  improvements  of  the  estate  it 
became  necessary  to  re-allocate  the  lands,  divide  them  into  stripes, 
and  parcel  out  portions,   so  as  to  distribute  the  tenants  aJong 
the  property  in  such  a  wav  as  that  each  man  would  have  for 
his  own  use  a  distinct  ana  separate  portion  of  the  estate,  and 
prevent  its  being   enjoyed  in  the  patriarchal  mode  known  as 
the  Rundale  system.     The  company  was  anxious  to  have  this 
system  carried  out.    That  was  the  only  cause  of  disagreement 
connected  with  the  estate,  and  that  arose  in  but  very  few  and 
isolated  instances.     When    the  company  got  possession  of   the 
estate,  the  tenants  were  holding  it  in  joint  occupancy.     The  moun- 
tain lands  were  quite  un fenced.     The  cattle  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
prietors grazed  on  the  property  unrestncted,  some  coming  even  for 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles.    Mr.  Brett,  acting  for  the  company, 
told  the  tenants  that  he  would  recommend  the  land  to  be  striped. 
They  all  assented,  it  being  manifestly  for  their  advantage,  and,  if 
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his  initrnctions  were  oarried  out,  harmony  and  peace  would  con- 
tinue there ;  but  it  was  intemipteil  at  the  time  he  was  about 
mentiouio^,  owins;  to  facts  over  which  Mr.  M^ullagh  had  no 
control,  in  dividing  the  lands  it  was  not  intended  that  the  fenc- 
ing o!  any  tenant  should  go  back  to  the  mountain  top,  because 
the  motmtain  was  to  be  reserved  to  the  company  for  a  purpose  not 
then  contemplated;  but  no  tenant  had  been  deprived  of  his 
grazini;  over  the  mountain.  Relying  on  the  consent  of  the  tenants, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  serve  them  with  any  legal  forms  of  notice  to 
surrender  their  holdings.  He  inferred  they  were  all  acquainted 
with  the  notices  to  quit  to  which  he  alluded.  He  was  not  in 
favor  of  the<)e  notices,  neither  was  Mr.  M*Cullagh.  There  was 
nothing  savoring  of  harshness  that  Mr.  M'Cullagh  would  not 
condemn  just  as  much  as  Major  Knox  or  Father  La velle.  His 
case  was  that  there  was  no  hardship  of  any  kind.  However,  when 
the  8tri[)cs  were  marked  out  and  the  land  divided,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which  Mr.  M*Cullagh  had  nothing  to  do  with,  some  of 
the  tenants  declined  to  make  the  change  and  the  rcsidt  was,  that 
that  which  at  first  was  likely  to  be  done  in  peace  and  harmony 
turned  out  to  be  a  matter  which  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
in  settling.  Accordingly,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enforce  the 
arrangement  on  some  very  few  tenants,  and  that  accounted  for 
the  service  of  the  notices  to  quit,  which  he  would  mention.  He 
stated,  and  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  intention 
ever  existed  to  dispossess  any  of  the  tenants,  and  no  tenants  had 
been  dis{)os8e3Red  since  the  company  came  into  possession,  nor  had 
a  single  tenant  emigrate<l  from  the  oppression  of  this  land  company, 
or  the  chairman,  Mr.  M*Cullagh ;  or  the  engineer,  Mr.  Brett ;  or 
the  other  skilled  gentleman,  Mr.  Carson  ;  or  the  manager,  Mr. 
Proudfoot.  They  were  all  told  every  day  that  emigration  was  the 
only  remedy  for  the  misfortunes  of  this  country.  He  did  not 
know  whether  that  might  be  true  or  not,  but  he  supposed  it  was ; 
for,  if  the  emigration  were  carried  on  to  the  extent  these  people 
wished,  there  would  be  no  one  at  all  in  the  country  to  gnimme, 
and  then  everything  would  be  nice  and  quiet.  (A  laugh.;  Whe- 
ther it  was  or  was  not,  he  had  a  right  to  say  that  before  the 
Thunderer  in  Abbey-street  came,  there  ought  to  have  been  an  in- 
quiry made  to  see  were  the  statements  correct  in  the  letters  com- 
})lained  of,  and  something  more  should  have  been  put  on  the  files 
of  the  court  than  that  they  were  a  fair  comment.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  giants  should  have  mercy  ;  and  if  Major  Knox  was  a 
giant,  he  ought  to  take  care  that  his  club  fell  lightly  upon  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  was  wielding  it  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  inspiration.  (A  laugh.)  It  was  found  necessary  to  visit 
those  who  resisted  the  arrangements  of  the  company  with  the 
costs  of  their  obstinacy,  but  the  company  afterwards  offered  to 
remit  the  costs  and  forgive  the  tenants  half  a  year*s  rent  for  any 
temporary  inconvenience  they  would  be  put  to  by  the  change  in 
their  holdings,  if  they  agreed  to  it.  Some  of  these  holdings  were 
insufficient  for  their  support,  and  the  object  of  the  company,  to 


illflw  tbem  to  htra  sncli  tiotcliiin,  vu  to  pUtM  them  in  a  l>etter 
poailjon  than  they  wen  in  before.  The  comp&ny  drained  the 
property,  built  new  houue  on  it,  and  converted  that  which  w«a 
Bjiongy  land  into  good  laad.  They  offend  leases  to  Ae  tenanta 
vho  were  willing  to  take  them.  In  the  di*trict  o!  Deraaw,  Uie 
moiiatain  there  was  oaed  u  a  aommon  for  the  ■iHTonnding  conn- 
try,  and  everyone  who  wished  drove  their  cattle  on  it.  Mr, 
Brett  considered  that  if  a  certain  portion  of  that  monntain  wen 
fenced  in,  sufRcient  wonid  still  be  left  for  the  nse  of  the  people. 
The  libel  was  written  with  a  ready  i>en,  and  hy  a  gentleman  who 
had  good  courage,  and  who  he  (connsel)  wonId  not  eay  had  Dot 
dniio  good  service,  but  who  sometinio  allowed  his  leal  to  get  the 
better  of  his  good  judgment.  In  anything  Father  Ijkvelle  said,  he 
(coiiuitel)  was  sure  he  believed  it  to  be  true,  or  he  wonld  not  have 
said  it.  Amongst  other  things,  there  was  somethina  about  taiea 
in  the  oast  and  he  was  instructed  to  tell  the  jury  that  the  com- 
pany pnid  the  talcs  of  the  citato.  He  was  reaching  another  stage 
of  the  case— when  Mr.  M 'Cu I lagh  became  con neoteil  with  it.  (Si 
the  let  of  May,  1867,  Mr.  M'Cullagh  became  tenact  of  some  of 
lied  mountain,  at  the  rate  of  £30  a  year,  and  for  that 
e  the  subject  of  u  vigorons  an  asnaiilt  in  the  columns 


nX  th 


iw.  and  would  expose 


llagh 


the  court  without  reproach,  as  he  entered  it  without  fear.  He  put 
stock  on  thu  land,  nod,  pending  the  erection  of  fences,  he  em- 
ployed a  caretaker  to  mind  the  stock  and  keep  off  trespMSers. 
These  fences  were  not  yet  made,  and  the  tenants  still  bad  the  run 
of  the  mountain  without  hindrance  or  let  There  was  sufficient 
Brass  for  them  all— he  (ooiuisel)  only  wished  that  everything  else 
in  the  same  iiart  of  the  country  was  as  abundant.  Mr.  M'CuIlagh 
was  anxious  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in  this  oonntry.  That 
was  one  crime  laicl  to  his  chsrge,  and  he  (counsel)  agreed  with  Ur. 
M'CiUlagh,  and  Mr.  M'CuIlagh  agreed  with  him-3iat  he  did  not 
want  to  see  cattle  substitiiteil  for  human  beings,  and  he  did  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  motheni  of  floi^  and  herds 
as  a  substitute  (or  the  mothers  of  hiuDon  beings.  (A  laugh.)  And 
Mr.  M'CuIlagh  did  not  want  to  have  auythins  to  do  with  tliem. 
He  procured  some  of  the  best  breed  of  cattle  in  Scotland,  and  he 
did  no  hann  to  any  human  being.  That  was  anobher  of  Mr, 
M'CuUagh's  sins,  and  it  was  certainly  an  aggravating  thing  to 
him  for  this  grievous  offeooe  to  hear  the  way  his  character  wu 
sold  for  one  penny  piece,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country,  by  means  of  the  great  circulutioa  of  the  IrUh 
T'lTHM— (a  laugh)— and  right  good  value  it  is  for  a  penny,  if  it 
were  only  to  count  up  the  advertisements.  (Reaewed  laughter.) 
It  was  right  good  value,  aud  the  more  it  was  circulated  through 
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offices  in  Abbey -street,  op])08ite  to  Major  Knox's  establishment, 
and  saw  his  character  bought  for  a  penny  by  thousands.  (Great 
langhter.)  The  Port  Royal  demesne  contained  about  450  acres, 
of  which  100  was  valuable  grass  land.  This  part  the  company 
found  in  possession  of  a  man  named  Lyder.  He  had  no  means  to 
stock  so  large  a  holding,  and  would  niin  the  land  by  meadowing 
it,  so  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up ;  but  he  is  now  a  tenant  on 
another  farm.  That  place  was  offered  to  a  great  many  people^ 
but  no  one  would  take  it,  and  ultimately  it  was  let  to  Mr.  rroud- 
foot,  the  manager  of  the  property,  but  that  did  no  harm  to  any- 
one. The  clergyman  of  the  neighboring  parish  of  Partry  was 
not  injured  by  tnat,  nor  the  tenants  were  not  injured  by  it.  Mr. 
M'CuUagh  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  further  than  through  his 
oonnection  with  the  company.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  case  up 
to  the  31st  of  December,  18(>8»  when  the  libels  were  written  ana 
published. 

The  first  letter  was  as  follows : — 

**  To  the  Editor  of  the  Ir'uJi  Times. 

"  Mount  Partry,  Slst  December,  1868. 

"Sir, — I  ask  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  tenants,  whose  case  1 
am  trying  to  plead  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  to  aid  my 
advocacy  by  at  least  the  publication  of  the  accompanying  letter. — 
I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

**  Patrick  Lavxlls. 


<*To   the   Shareholders  of    the   National    Land  and  Building 

Investment  Company. 

"Mount  Partry,   St  Stephen's  Day,   1868. 

**  Gbntlembn, — An  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  and  by  no  means 
nufomiliar  to  the  eyes  of  the  poor  Irish  ])ea8ant,  impels  me  to 
forestall  the  time  I  had  marked  out  for  calling  your  most  serious 
attention  to  the  arrangement  of  your  Port  lloyal  estete.  The 
incident  is  merely  a  case  of  *  distress'  by  your  manager  here,  Mr. 
Proudfoot,  and  his  bailiff,  which,  I  suppose,  by  way  of  wishing 
him  a  '  merry  Christmas,*  they  thought  tit  to  levy  on  a  poor 
man  named  Philip  Henegan,  of  the  towuland  of  Derassa.  The 
poor  man  had  an  m-calf  cow,  which  he  purposed  selling  at  the 
approaching  fair  of  Westport  op  New  Year's  Day.  Hardly  waiting 
to  di^t  their  Christmas  dinner,  these  servante  of  yours  made  this 
morning  for  the  poor  man's  house,  and  distrained  his  cow,  worth  j87 
or  £8,  Tot  £3  7a  6d.  How  the  poor  animal  has  fared  since,  or 
whether  she  is  to  pass  this  very  threatening  night  in  her  lodgings 
on  the  cold  ground  in  the  '  pound'  of  the  Port  Royal  estate,  I 
am  unprepared  to  say  ;  likely  before  I  close  this  communication 
I  shall  have  ascerteined.  The  fact  is,  that  at  this  moment,  while 
the  angelic  proclamation  of  *  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will' 


to  pajr  'B  h>II  year'i  rent,  to  quit  the  place  altosether,  and  leare 
his  soil,  hU  houee  and  bam,  bath  built  bv  hinuelf,  for  the  other 
£1  ITs.  9d,'  yet  be  would  nut  be  listened  to.  The  cow  was  the 
pound  o[  flesh,  and  that  Mr.  Proudfoot  mint  obtaiit,  no  matter 
what  the  coDsequencea  to  wretched  Philip  Henegan.  And  now,  to 
pasE  from  particulars  to  the  oeneral  lyitem. 

"Allow  me  to  assure  yon  Uiat,  in  my  opinion,  there  has  not  been 


perhaps  ejcoepted — as  baa  been  carried  on  in  this  nnfortun»t« 
estate.  First,  the  tenants  of  this  very  villago  Were,  without 
ceremony,  and  in  open  violation  o(  the  law  at  the  land,  deprived 
of  the  maanlBJn  outlet  wMcb  thev  always  had  for  their  littla 
stock  of  aheep  and  cattle — the  chief  meani  with  which  they 
mainly  paid  their  rent  and  Eeveral  other  land  charges,  aad  also 
clothed  themBelves  and  their  children.  The  villsfe  is  in  a  cold, 
wild,  mountainous  district,  where  the  p«opIe  coulaneTer  support 
tbemwlreB.  much  leu  pay  rent,  on  the  produce  of  the  liuid ;  yet 
the  outlet  in  question,  ever,  hitherto,  in  with  the  land,  and  for 
which,  *a  being  included  in  their  land,  they  were,  and  still  are, 
payina  rents,  rates,  aiid  taxes,  was  seized  on  by  your  maoager 
and  ckurman,  and  stocked  with  Welsh  hnllocka  by  tbemselvea. 
Bear  in  mind,  this  was  dooe  without  even  the  ceremony  of 
demanding  [mssession— the  company's,  or  chairtnaa's,  or  ureat's 
cattle  were  simply  driven  on,  the  people's  little  stock  expelled  to 
graasless  bogs,  and  if  found  tresjwsHing  (I !)  in  their  nsual  and 
legal  baonts,  driven  to  pound  !  I  And  this  is  how  your  company's 
proerunme  of  converting  tenants-at-will  to  owners-in-fee  is  meant 
to  be  carried  out  I  Second,— the  spring  and  summer  of  ISG'T 
were  Teiy  trying  to  your  (among  other)  tenants  of  this  moantoin 
district— so  trying  that  I  had  to  procure  meal  for  every  single 
sonl  of  them,  on  credit,  in  Caatlebar,  besides  otherwise  helping 
them  in  their  need,  'rhiis  the  May  rent  happened,  in  some 
cE-;es,  not  to  be  paid  nnti!  November,  and  thus  on  the  1st  of 
November  a  year's  rent  fell  due.  1  V^*J  7"^'  gentlemen,  pay 
heed  to  what  followed.  On  the  2nd  Kovember  yonr  annt 
processed  the  tenants  for  the  reut  that  fell  due  on  the  lat,  Uius 
putting  a  cost  of  from  1  Is.  to  16s.  on  the  creatQrea  who  had  only 
just  emerged  from  a  state  of  starvation.  Snt,  worse  again,  tliese 
civil  bills,  thus  coating  the  poor  people  so  dear,  could  not  be 
heard  for  full  three  mootha  afterwards,  or  until  the  month  of 
February  following,  when  the  ueit  quarter  sessions  would  be 
held  I  And  thus  yonr  manager  and  choirmsQ  mean  to  couvert 
tenants- at- will  into  fee-simple  owners  I  Third, — at  the  same 
time  others  of  your  tenants  were  obliged  to  pass  their  bills  at  three 
months  for  the  half  year's  rent  Qien  due,  paying  from  8  to 
10  per  cent  interest.  Thiw,  tor  10s.  6d.  one  man  bM  to  pay  0<1. 
Another  somewhat  model  process  of  elevating  tenants- at- will  to 
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holders-in-fee.  Yoa  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  rents  thas  ex- 
acted the  day  they  fell  due,  or  a  few  days  after,  were  paid  in  no 
other  estate  in  the  county  until  the  period  when  these  uills  were 
matur^  I  care  not  whether  these  bills  were  discounted  or  not 
at  any  bank  or  other  commercial  tirm.  If  they  were,  they  were 
done  for  fully  half  what  the  people  were  charged,  for  money 
was  a  drug  at  the  time  ;  if  they  were  not,  then  the  company  has 
pocketed  the  poor  peop]e*s  money,  in  shape  of  discount,  by  way, 
of  course,  of  enabling  them  eventually  to  become  owners-in-fee. 
Fourth, — a  system  of  'striping'  was  introduced,  which,  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  could  not  understand  at  first,  as  the  whole  estate 
was  striped  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  u;ent,  Mr.  Stanhope 
Kenny,  of  Ballinrobe.  Possession  was  soon  demanded  of  the  l^ 
wildered  tenants,  which  some,  in  utter  despair,  refused.  Then 
came  a  volley  of  notices  to  quit,  last  May,  with  the  consequent 
demand  for  i>osAes8ion  last  November,  which,  in  most  cases,  waa 
obeyed.  And  now  comes  out  the  secret.  The  rents  are  raised 
to  a  figure  varying  from  10  to  40  and  50  per  cent.  1  and  the 
imhappy  creatures  made  to  sign  their  consent  to  meet  this  fearful 
rise  before  they  are  reinstated  in  possession.  Thus  the  people 
are  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  distraction.  Many  have 
already  made  up  their  miuds  to  emigrate  rather  than  remain  to 
be  utterly  impoverished.  It  is  on  this  account  that  poor  Hene^n, 
whose  cow  is  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  Mr.  Prouofoot  and  Mr. 
Chairman  M'Cullagh,  is  resolved  to  quit  his  country.  He  was 
driven  into  a  'stri(>e'  which,  he  says,  would  hardly  feed  a 
snipe,  for  which  he  would  have  to  pay  some  £4  or  so  a-year,  and 
while  he  has  means  to  take  him  off  he  says  he  will  join  the 
landlord-made  exodus  from  Irelaud.  No  doubt  the  object  of  this 
rise  in  the  rent  is  to  enhance  the  market  price  of  the  estate,  of 
which  your  chairman  stated  at  the  *  third  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,'  held  this  year,  that  4t  was  under 

the  serious  consideration  of  the  directors  to  diupose 

But  if  the  estate  were  now  sold,  when  the  works  were  un- 
finished [a  few  walls  by  the  road -side,  three  or  four  stys  of 
houses,  and  drains  tlirough  bogs — all  perfectly  valueless  to  the 
poor  tenant],  it  would  not  fetch  the  price  which  they  might 
reasonably  expect.'  Not  at  all.  The  new  rental  will  enhance 
the  market  price  of  the  estate  ;  but  I  say  from  my  heart,  '  God 
help  the  purchaser.'  He  will  buy  an  estate,  the  rent  of  which 
he  need  never  expect  to  receive,  because  no  human  industry 
could  squeeze  it  out  of  the  land.  As  I  am  to  address  you 
again  more  in  detail,  as  regards  the  increased  rents,  I  shall  now 
conclude,  with  the  expression  of  my  belief  that  the  cattle  are  tho 
private  property  of  your  chairman,  who  is  thus  feeding  on  the 
grass  for  w-liich  your  tenants  are  paying  him  rent.  And  my 
reason  for  this  belief  is  that  the  sheep  lu  the  Port  Hoyal  *  demesne,' 
out  of  which  the  tenant  in  occui>ation  when  the  proi>erty  was 
purchased  was  evicted,  are  marked  M'ith  his  brand.  At  all  evenly 
they  are  eating  the  grass  for  which  the  tenants  are  paying.     I 
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\>ef(  of  yon,  gentlemeD,  m  Cbrutiaa  men,  to  interpow  between 
your  tenanto  and  those  irho  would  utterly  ruin  tbem.  The 
coDBcionanesB  of  having  done  bo  vrill  be  more  gain  to  yon  than 
any  increoaed  dividend,  wrung  from  the  vita'i  of  the  people. 
Yoar  company  styles  itself  '  National.'  Let  its  national  character 
be  other  than  the  fame  of  Irish  landlordiam,  which  the  Tima 
some  yean  ago  declared  to  stink  in  the  nosbila  of  the  empirtt. 
At  least,  let  not  jonr  company  out-Herod  Herod.  Call  yont 
directors  to  account,  and  merit  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  yoni 
despairing  serfs.  I  shall  furnish  further  details  in  my  nexL 
Meantime,  I  remain  your  faithful  servant^ 

"  Patrick  Lavsllb." 

On  the  2Ist  of  Jonaary  another  letter  appeared,  and  was  headed 
"  How  to  evict  witbout  notice  to  goit.  It  cartainlj  would 
be  a  novel  discovery  to  be  able  to  bring  that  about,  aad  the  dis- 


by  some  perso 

species.  (A  langh.)  The  letter  proceeded  :  "  It  was  only  on  yes- 
terday I  recmved  the  JrUh  Timet  of  the  14th  [He  was  without 
the  frisk  Tivtet  for  four  days,  and  unless  Mr.  Lavelle  had  hi* 
theology  to  fall  back  upon,  he  would  have  been  as  had  as  ICobinson 
Crusoe  (a  laugh),]  through  no  faoit  of  your  agent  at  Balhnrobe, 
containing  an  article  exculpatory  of  the  directors  of  the  Natioaal 


Land  Investment  Company.  In  the  meantime  I  repeat  every 
Binole  statement  contained  in  my  letters  as  to  the  management 
of  uie  estate.  Tenant*  have  been,  without  even  farm  of  law,  de- 
prived of  their  mountain  outlet ;  their  rents  have  been  rSiised  in 
several  townlands  to  a  fignre  varyiDg  from  30  to  35,  50.  and  60  per 
cent,  in  round  numbers,  overGnffith's  valuation,  while  their  pas- 
ture has  been  taken  away  to  feed  Mr.  M'Cullagh's  stock."  Ser- 
jeant Dowse  went  on  to  say  that  the  legal  ailvisers  of  the  defendant 
had  pnt  in  a  plea  that  what  had  been  written  was  a  fair  comment 
on  the  conduct  oC  Mr.  M'CuUsgh.  Major  Knoi  himself  was  too 
honorabte  a  gentleman  to  do  anytbiug  or  pablish  anything  that 
he  did  not  beSevo  to  be  true,  and  he  wna  certain  that  before  that 
gentleman  heard  the  whale  of  the  case,  he  would  see  that  s  wrong 
bad  been  dune  a  respectable  gcntlenian.  The  aathor  of  the  letter 
afteTWards  became  a  little  theological,  and  he  illnatrated  hia  case 
by  a  very  favorite  illustration,  when  a  man  wanted  to  shew  that 
acrievons  wrong  had  been  done.  The  story  was  from  Sacred 
Writ,  and  he  said,  "This  reminds  one  powerfully  of  the  iiarable 
of  Nathan.  The  great  rich  man"— (that  was  Mr.M'Cullagh.  a  sort 
of  Conncmara  nahob) — (laughter)-— "  is  visited  by  a  stranger." 
That  is  not  Father  Lavelle.  ■>  He  h.-ul  docks  and  herds  to  any  ex- 
tent'' Those  were  the  twenty  kyloes.  (Laughter.)  "His  poor 
neighbor  has  but  the  little  pet  lamb  ;"  that  was  the  small  moun- 
tain pasture.  "Instead  of  pickisg  a  sheep  or  an  oz  out  of  hia 
own  extensive  Socks,  be  seta  his  eye  on  the  poor  man'a  Iamb,  and 
kills  it  for  the  stranger's  feast.  Is  there  no  ani^ogy  in  the  two 
coses  !    It  often  stnuk  me,  reflecting  on  that  beautuul  lesson,  thjlkj 
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the  rich  nuui  matt  ha^e  been  a  landlord  of  abont  the  worst  Irish 
type— at  least  that  he  must  have  had  a  power  over  tiie  poor  man  as 
irresponsible  as  that  which  the  Irish  landlord  wields  over  his 
wretched  serfs,  and  which  is  so  forcibly  illustrated  in  Mr.  MKI^ul- 
lagh*s  dealings  with  his  unfortimate  tenants.  The  *  little  lamb  * 
•aems  to  have  been  seized  in  broad  daylight,  just  like  the  Derassa 
pasturace."  It  was  nothing  to  him  (Serjeant  Dowse),  or  to  the 
lory,  whether  what  the  Rev.  Patrick  Lavelle  said  about  the  Irish 
landlords  was  true  or  false.  They  might  have  their  own  opinions 
upon  that  matter,  as  they  had  upon  most  other  matters  in  the 
country.  Some  of  the  jury  might  have  the  idea  that  the  powers 
of  the  landlord  should  be  restricted  within  such  limits  as  hu- 
manity and  law  tosether  were  able  to  restrict  them,  and  there 
might  be  oUiers  on  the  jury  who  would  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Roger  De  Coverley,  who  was  a  landlord  himself  in  his  day  and 
generation.  (Laughter.)  From  the  Rev.  Patrick  Lavelle*s  stand- 
point,  the  worst  Irish  tvpe  of  a  landlord  was  not  a  respectable 
member  of  society,  and  ne  was  an  oppressor,  a  wrong-doer,  a  man 
who  disregarded  the  laws  of  man,  and  who  cared  not  for  the  laws 
cl  God.  He  (Serjeant  Dowse)  had  an  opinion  upon  the  subject 
himself  which  he  should  express  at  the  proper  time.  Mr.  M<]lullkgh 
had  been  pointed  out  as  a  landlord  of  the  worst  Irish  type,  and 
that  was  said  to  be  a  fair  comment  in  the  defence  of  Major  Knox, 
who  ought  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  of  what  a  landlord  and  a 
gentleman  should  be— he  being  a  landlord  and  a  gentleman  him- 
■eH  He  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  was  the  former  or  not, 
bat  he  certainly  was  the  latter.  The  letter  went  on,  **  I  pray 
Mr.  M'Cullagh  to  reflect  on  the  parable."  This  wm  written  for 
Mr.  M*Cullagh*s  spiritual  good,  and  Major  Knox  was  made  the 
medium  of  preachiug  a  sermon  to  Mr.  M*Cnllagh,  for  which  Mr. 
M'Cullagh  only  paid  one  penny,  and  certainly  ttkt  was  a  moderate 
sum  to  an  ecclesiastical  superior,  and  was  a  cheap  illustration  of  the 
voluntary  system.  (Laughter.)  ** Reflect  on  the  parable."  He 
(Serjsant  Dowse)  thought  that  if  even  Mr.  MHDullagh  was  to  be 
converted.  Father  Lavelle  was  not  the  man  who  would  do  it. 
*'  Reflect  on  the  parable,  and  on  David's  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  prophet :  *  Amen ;  the  man  who  hath  done  these  things  ia 
a  diitd  of  death.* "  This  was  a  very  serious  matter — and  no  person 
could  point  out  the  serious  nature  of  it  better  than  the  defendant 
at  the  proper  time  and  on  the  proper  occasion — to  tell  the  excit- 
able teLantry  (becar^se  all  Irishmen  were  said  to  be  excitable,  as 
if  no  Englishman  did  anything  rash)— to  tell  the  excitable  tenantry 
down  ic  that  district  that  they  had  fled  and  were  to  fly  before  the 
eye  of  the  oppressor — to  tell  them  that  Mr.  M*Cullagh  had  plun* 
dered  them  o.  their  property,  and  dealt  out  injustice  without  even 
form  of  law — that  he  had  annihilated  every  vestige  of  humanity 
in  his  bosom,  because  he  must  hi;vo  done  so  before  being  guilty  of 
the  conduct  attributed  to  him  ;  and  then  ask  him  to  visit  the 
estate,  saying,  *'  Vou  are  the  rich  man  described  by  the  prophet. 
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who  took  the  pet  hunh,  sparing  yonr  own  flocks  and  herds.**  What 
was  the  jadsment  upon  that?  That  Mr.  M*Cullagh  was  a  child  of 
death,  and  uiat  that  was  a  fair  comment.  The  statement  he  was 
a  child  of  death  meant  one  of  two  things,  either  that  Mr.  M*Oullagh 
was  a  man  who  dealt  out  death  himself  by  his  cruel  and  remorse- 
less conduct,  or  a  man  who  for  his  cruel,  remorseless  conduct 
ought  to  have  death  dealt  out  to  himself.  It  was  averred  for  the 
deiendant  that  the  observations  were  a  fair  comment  upon  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  M'Cullagh.  Now  with  resjiect  to  a  fair  comment, 
he  (Serjeant  Dowse)  was  not  a  man  who  had  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion or  wish  to  limit  the  right  of  free  discussion.  They  lived  in 
a  free  country,  and  free  discussion  was  their  birthright.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  press  had  done  more  to  secure  the  liberties  they 
had  ac<][uired  than  any  other  of  the  institutions  that  were  at  pre- 
sent existing  in  the  land,  and  he  was  not  desirous  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  hmit  the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  agreed  with  the 
neat  author  of  the  paper  upon  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing, 
uiat  to  know,  to  speak,  to  write  freely  according  to  conscience, 
was  a  liberty  to  he  prized  above  all  other  liberties,  and  he  was 
not  wishing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  limit  that  liberty,  or  dis- 
courage any  person  in  honest  and  free  discussion.  There  was  a 
limit  to  everything.  If  a  man  put  himself  forward  in  a  prominent 
public  position,  he  would  expect  to  receive  a  little  more  attention 
tban  people  content  to  walk  in  the  dull,  listless  way  in  which  the 
majonty  of  mankind  are  contented  to  live  and  dwell ;  and  conse- 
quently the  public  man  was  made  the  butt  for  praise,  and  more 
frequently  for  censure ;  but  there  was  nothing  wn*ong  in  that,  if 
the  praise  or  censure  were  conferred  upon  him  from  just  motives. 
Mr.  M'Cullagh  was  not  in  the  position  of  a  public  man.  He  was 
not  a  prime  minister.  If  he  were,  he  might  have  the  entire  vials 
of  a  nation's  wrath  cast  upon  his  head.  He  was  a  merchant, 
who  had  a  respectable  name  and  position,  and  was  of  a  respectable 
family,  esteemed  by  his  friends,  and  respected  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  was  it  to  be  said  that  because  he  put  himself  forward 
as  the  chairman  of  a  company  like,  tlus,  he  was  to  be  made  the 
vile  butt  for  every  scornful  finger  to  be  pointed  at  ?  His  public  acts, 
if  they  deserved  stigma  and  censure,  should  be  stigmatized  and  cen- 
sured. Counsel  then  quoted  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  these  kingdoms, 
with  reference  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  he  had  pushed  the 
boundaries  of  free  discussion  as  far  as  any  judge  could  ^ssibly  do, 
but  he  had  been  obliged  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  limits,  because 
if  thev  did  not,  they  would  exceed  as  much  the  cause  of  justice  and 
fair  play  as  if  they  confined  it  within  the  most  stringent  limits. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  one  passage,  said  that  in  commenting 
on  every  matter,  a  public  writer,  as  much  as  a  private  writer,  was 
bound  to  attend  to  the  truth.  Well,  he  thought  that  that  was  not 
too  much  to  ask.  The  editorial  ''we*'  was  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  state.  Some  anonymous  individual  might  come  forward 
in  a  public  newspaper  with  that  great  **  we,"  and  tend  to  shake 
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dynasties ;  bat  if  anyone  saw  the  man  he  might  be  inclined  u> 
think  that  the  ''we"  ahoold  be  spelled  with  two  * '  ees."  (Laughter.) 
With  respect  to  the  law,  as  he  had  quoted  it,  he  thought  there 
could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  there  was  this  to  be  borne 
in  mind  and  never  to  be  neglected,  that  the  plea  in  this  case  was 
that  these  allesed  libels  were  a  fair  comment  ux>on  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  M*Oullagn.  They  had  not  undertaken  to  prove  that  the 
statements  were  true.  The^r  might  have  Instilled  tlicm  in  exUnso, 
but,  indeed,  thcv  had  practically  done  the  same  thing.  It  was 
stated  in  the  defence,  that  **  the  mauaigement  of  the  estate  was  a 
matter  of  great  notoriety.*'  Well,  he  was  sure  that  anything  Father 
Lavelle  was  engaged  in,  or  anything  that  Father  Lavelle  and 
Major  Knox  were  engaged  in  together,  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
notoriety.  It  would  be  like  the  conjunction  of  a  couple  of  planets 
for  a  great  event  in  the  firmament ;  but  he  hoi)o<l  there  would  be 
no  olwcuration  when  the  case  was  over,  and  that  they  would  both 
sliine  as  brilliantly  when  it  was  over  as  they  did  at  the  present 
time.  (Laughter.)  Counsel,  in  conclusion,  said  he  hoped  he  had 
not  said  anything  injuriously  reflecting  on  the  cliaracter  of  Major 
Knox  or  of  Father  Lavelle,  or  said  anything  except  in  so  far  as  he 
was  justified  in  doing  by  the  documents  that  had  been  published. 
He  had  merely  stated  the  case  according  to  his  instructions,  and 
he  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  prove  tiiat  they  wore  correct  and 
pro|)er ;  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  jury,  as  fair  men,  would  say 
that  whatever  the  conduct  of  an  Irish  lan<llord  or  oppressor  might 
be— whatever  the  conduct  of  the  rich  man  who  stole  the  pet  lamb 
of  the  poor  man  might  be,  and  however  it  was  to  be  condemned 
by  just  men— he  h()i)ed  tha^  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  M*Cullagh  was  not  the  oppressor,  nor  the  rich  man  who 
took  the  pet  lamb  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  stranger ;  and  if 
they  did  so,  they  would  say  that  the  defendant  in  this  case  ex- 
ceeded the  power  that  the  law  conferred  ui>ou  him,  by  giving  pub- 
lication in  nis  widely  circulated,  respecteu,  estecme  j,  and  honor- 
able new8pa()er,  to  a  slander  on  tno  character  of  a  gentleman 
hitherto  irreproachable  in  his  public  and  private  conduct.  It 
would  be  for  the  jury  to  decide  this  issue  as  just  and  fair  men,  and 
he  re]:K)sed  confidence  in  their  wise  and  honest  counseL 

Mr.  Andrew  M^Cullagh,  the  plaintiff,  examined  by  Mr.  F. 
Johnston :  I  am  chairman  of  the  Land  Investment  Society,  which 
was  formed  in  '65,  for  lending  money  for  building  purposes  and  for 
acquiring  land ;  this  is  a  re|X)rt  of  our  first  ]>roceeding,  on  27th  July, 
'CO ;  Mr.  Brett  was  our  engineer ;  I  remember  the  Port  Royal 
estate  was  |mrchased  some  time  in  '(Ki ;  I  have  been  down  there 
frequently,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  it ; 
it  was  let  in  lots  to  the  tenants  ;  the  engineer  recommended  the 
eom}>any  to  "stripe"  it;  Mr.  Proudfoot  was  apjjoiuted  agent,  and 
went  tu  live  there  ;  I  took  a  portion  of  the  mountain  posture  my- 
self ;  I  was  to  have  the  uj)i)er  part  of  it,  aiid  paid  £30  a  year  for 
it ;  1  stocked  it  myself,  and  put  some  kylocs  on  it ;  that  is  the 
minute  of  the  board  letting  the  land  to  mu — the  mountain  portioa 
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(Beads  minnte  of  24th  Jtily,  '67) ;  I  am  adriaed  thai  £30  ia  more 
than  the  value  of  it. 

Did  you  curtail  in  any  way  or  injure  the  tenants  in  the  right  of 
common  ?— Kever,  nor  did  I  hear  of  anyone  doing  so ;  I  believe  the 
herd  never  did ;  it  was  the  habit,  I  heard,  of  the  tenants  to  graze 
their  cattle  on  this  mountain ;  I  remember  the  Bev.  P.  Lavelle 
sending  complaints  to  the  board ;  I  don't  recollect  what  they  were, 
but  they  were  investigated. 

Did  they  prove  groundless  t 

Mr.  Heron :  I  oDject  to  that.     He  must  state  what  they  were. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  the  objection  was  well  founded. 

Examination  resumed  :  I  am  not  aware  of  the  value  of  the  land ; 
I  don*t  know  the  Widow  Gibbons  nor  Henehan  of  my  knowledge ; 
I  heard  of  them ;  I  know  the  Port  Royal  demesne ;  1  was  never  ia 
posseasion  of  it ;  money  was  spent  on  it  by  the  company,  but  not 
by  me ;  the  people  are  not  persecuted ;  I  never  gave  directions  to 
persecute  them,  nor  did  anyone  I  know  of ;  the  company  H])ent 
over  £2,000  on  improving  the  estate,  in  making  drains,  fencin;^, 
and  building  houses  for  the  tenants  ;  one  side  of  the  mountain  is 
now  fenced  off  to  improve  the  pasture ;  the  company  offered  leases 
to  the  tenants,  the  same  tenure  we  had  oursdves ;  we  never  indi- 
vidually offered  leases,  but  it  was  understood  they  would  be  given 
if  applied  for.    There  was  a  circular  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Heron  asked  to  have  that  circular  produced.  (Ciroular  pro- 
duced.) 

The  Chief  Justice  considered  this  was  not  evidence. 

Serjeant  Dowse  said  they  would  not  press  it*  (The  circular  was 
handed  in  and  marked.) 

Examination  continued:  I  never  myself  told  any  individual 
tenant  they  would  get  leases ;  I,  witii  other  members  of  the  board, 
occasionally  gave  mrections  as  to  the  management  of  the  estate  ; 
I  read  the  letter  in  the  Irish  TimM  publishedon  the  4th  of  January, 
the  day  it  was  published  ;  there  was  nothing  doue  in  connection 
with  the  estate  to  justify  that.  ' 

So  the  land  was  so  poor  the  tenants  could  not  support  tbem- 
se'y  8  ?  They  paid  rent  and  grazed  their  cattle  on  the  common  ; 
I  grazed  that  common  also ;  there  was  grass  enough  for  my  owu 
cattle  and  the  cattle  of  the  tenants  ;  tho  tenants,  I  oelieve,  do  not 
pay  coimty  cess  for  that  mountain. 

Have  the  teaants  as  yet  paid  an  increased  rent?  Did  they  con- 
sent to  the  **  striping  "  ?  I  heard  they  did.  There  is  a  new  rental 
in  process  of  being  formed. 

Mr.  Heron. — Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  e\dl  thereof. 

Witness.— After  the  first  letter  was  published  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  Major  Knox  ;  ho  was  sorry  it  did  apj>ear,  and  explained 
that  a  jimior  hand  had  charge  of  that  department,  and  owing  to 
that  circumstance  the  letter  inadvertentiy  got  into  print ;  I  asked 
him  to  publish  an  article  repudiating  the  letter ;  he  stated  he  would 
publish  any  refutation  of  the  article,  and  call  attention  to  it  m  an 
editorial  paragraph. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Heron,  Q.C. — An  officer  of  the 
company  wrote  a  letter  of  refutation  to  Mr.  Proudfoot ;  it  waa 
published  the  14th  of  January  ;  I  read  the  leading  article  in  the 
Irish  Times  on  the  same  subject,  published  the  14th.  (Mr.  Heron 
read  the  article  referred  to.^ 

Was  it  part  of  the  plan  of  the  compiny  to  give  the  tenants  fixity 
of  tenure  ?    Yes. 

Was  the  company  started  for  profit  or  philanthropy  ?  Chiefly 
for  profit ;  one  million  was  the  nominal  capital ;  the  secretary  wrote 
the  prospectus. 

Was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  company  to  secure  exemption  of 
rent  ?  Yes,  for  houses ;  we  bought  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of 
profit ;  we  appointed  Proudfoot  on  the  ptirchase  at  a  salary  of  £60 
a  year,  and  a  commission  on  the  rents  ;  the  rental  was  £900  a  year 
and  £1,000;  we  paid  £10,500  for  it;  I  don't  know  what  was 
Griffith's  valuation :  Proudfoot  very  much  had  the  management  him* 
self. 

Who  gave  directions  to  issue  processes  of  ejectments  ?  I  am  not 
able  to  answer  that  question. 

There  is  a  notice  to  quit  of  the  2nd  November  for  rent  due  on 
the  1st.     Who  issued  that? 

Chief  Justice  :  There  must  be  some  mistake. 

Mr.  Heron  :  There  is  not,  my  lord.     I  have  a  sheaf  of  them. 

Serjeant  Dowse  :  You  have  no  right  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Heron  :  Who  had  your  authority  to  prove  that  ejectment  ? 
I  never  saw  this  before ;  1  presume  it  was  Proudfoot. 

On  your  oath,  don't  you  know  it  was  never  demanded  ?  I  do  not 
know  it. 

Mr.  Heron,  Q.C. — 1  produce  another  civil  bill  ejectment  with 
your  name  signed  to  it,  dated  2nd  November,  '67,  against  Matthiaa 
Conway,  amount  £6  14s.  6d. ;  I  produce  a  third  of  the  same  date, 
James  Henehan  and  John  Walsh  defendants,  amount  £7  Is.,  being 
one  year's  rent.  Did  you  hear  Judge  Fitzgerald  characterize  that 
as  grievous  oppression  ?    (Objected  to. ) 

u  it  good  management  of  an  estate  te  issue  ejectments  on  the 
2nd  for  rent  due  on  the  Ist  ?    1  don't  know  it. 

Don't  you  know  it  was  done  constantly  ?    I  do  not. 

Was  there  not  great  distress  in  that  year  '67  ?    There  was. 

No  grass  and  the  cattle  dying  ?    1  do  not  know  that. 

Doir t  you  know  in  '67  there  were  subscriptions  from  all  parte  of 
the  world  te  relieve  those  poor  i>cople  ?  I  do  not ;  I  sent  down 
several  tens  of  meal  myself  to  them. 

Because  you  considered  it  necessary?  Yes ;  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  any  unusual  distress  similar  te  what  often  happens  in 
Ireland. 

Were  not  the  cattle  dying  then  for  want  of  grass?  I  don't 
know  ;  I  put  my  cattle  on  the  mountein  in  the  August  of  '67  ;  / 
directed  that  to  be  done  ;  I  did  not  inform  the  tenants  of  my  inten- 
tion to  do  so;  at  tluU  time  tJie  tenants  Juid  a  right  of  grazing  on  the 
mountain  outlet;  the  mountain  was  occupied  by  the  tenants^  and  they 
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had  not  ghen  up  their  right  to  it ;  I  know  a  right  of  common  on  a 
mountain  like  this  is  indispensable  to  tfie  existence  of  a  mountain 
farmer  ;  they  could  not  keep  cattle  witfwut  it ;  (fie  mountain  was  to  he 
divided^  and  it  was  agreed  the  lower  part  was  to  be  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  tenants,  and  I  took  the  upper  part ;  the  fence  was 
never  made. 

A  Juror  (Alderroaa  Tarpey)  :  Was  it  advertised  to  be  let  ?  It 
was  not,  but  it  was  known  in  the  county. 

When  you  took  possession  you  drove  in  without  the  fence  being ' 
made  ?     Yes. 

Were  the  cattle  you  drove  in  foreign  cattle  ?    No. 

Seneant  Dowse:  You  don't  call  a  Scotchman  a  foreigner* 
(Langnter.) 

Examination  resumed  :  I  read  the  whole  of  the  first  letter  of  Mr. 
Lavelle's  ;  I  made  inquiry  about  the  case  of  Thomas  Henehan  and 
Philip  Henehan  mentioned  there.  (Produces  notices  of  distress 
servea  on  those  men  for  £3  Ts.  6d.  for  the  yearns  rent  due  on  the 
1st  November,  and  distrained  for  the  day  after  Christmas  day.) 
Prondfoot  had  the  authority  of  the  board  and  my  authority  for 
that. 

A  Juror  1 1  would  like  to  see  the  authority. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  He  is  responsible  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany for  all  the  acts  done  by  the  agent.  M'CuUagh's  name  is 
signed  to  it,  and  he  is  just  as  much  responsible  for  it  as  if  he  did  it 
himself. 

Mr.  Heron,  Q.C.— Did  you  know  that  this  Prondfoot  was  issa- 
inff  processes  and  distraining  the  tenants  ?  I  did  not.  He  only 
did  tus  duty. 

Mr.  Heron :  He  only  did  his  duty.  So  be  it.  How  many  cattle 
did  you  drive  in  on  the  mountain  outlet  ?  30,  and  50  or  60  sheep 
the  nrst  year,  and  about  the  same  number  the  second  year.  I  don% 
knoVr  the  nnmber  of  my  sheep  there  at  present. 

Did  you  circulate  the  letter  against  Father  Lavelle  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  company  ?    I  did  not  myself,  nor  did  the  company. 

Did  yon  know  the  spring  and  summer  of  *67  were  trying  to  the 
tenants  ?  I  did  not  make  a  comparison.  I  believe  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lavelle  procured  meal  for  our  tenants,  but  they  did  not  want  it. 

How  many  processes  were  issued  by  you  on  the  2nd  November 
for  rent  due  on  the  Ist     It  might  be  two  or  twenty. 

Did  yon  approve  of  that  treatment  ?  The  agent  issued  the  pro- 
cesses, as  I  understand,  one  in  each  town  land. 

Did  he  mform  yon  of  the  bills  he  got  from  them  ?  He  charged 
them  the  four  pence  in  the  pound  penalty  on  those  bills  for  want 
of  punctuality,  and  for  not  paying  in  ready  money.  I  am  very 
sorr^  he  did  it. 

Did  you  disapprove  of  it  ?  I  did,  and  told  him  so.  As  far  <u 
that  goes.  Father  Lavelle  did  good  service. 

Did  yon  serve  notice  to  quit  every  half  year?    I  cannot  say. 

Were  they  only  notices  to  quit  m  tenorem  f  A  great  many  qf 
the  tenant*  got  those  notices  to  quit. 
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The  rental  was  bow  much  ?  £900  a  year,  and  I  don't  know  to 
what  extent  it  ia  soueht  to  raise  the  rents. 

A  Juror—Do  yon  hold  the  land  in  fee  ?  No,  we  hold  it  by  a 
bisho))*8  lease. 

Are  not  the  tenants  on  the  mountain  outlet  paying  their  rent 
for  the  commonage  ob  well  as  the  land  ?    Yes. 

Another  Juror — How  much  of  the  land  were  you  to  get  for  the 
£30  a  year  ?  One-third,  I  think  ;  two-thirds  to  the  tenants,  and 
one -third  to  me. 

Did  the  company  buy  any  copies  of  the  paper  containing  Proud- 
foot's  letter  ?  I  tnink  not ;  I  saw  a  statement  in  Mr.  Lavelle's 
letter  that  the  rents  were  raised  30,  40,  and  50  per  cent,  over 
Griffith's  valuation  ;  the  rent  is  increased,  but  I  can't  say  to  what 
extent ;  in  point  of  fact,  no  increased  rent  has  yet  been  exacted 
from  the  tenants. 

The  Chief  Justice— /<  is  quite  plain  (here  is  a  process  going  on 
of  making  a  new  rental. 

Mr.  Heron,  Q.C. — Did  you  know  that  the  tenants  were  pro- 
cessed for  fees  to  be  paid  to  surveyors  ?  I  did  not  know  of  it,  but 
I  heard  of  it ;  it  was  not  authorized  by  me ;  I  know  Thomas 
Linskey  ;  he  was  employed  under  Mr.  Brett ;  he  processed  some 
tenants  for  work  done  by  himself  for  them ;  I  personally  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  exaction  of  those  fees. 

In  addition  to  processes  of  ejectment  for  non-pa3rment  of  rent, 
did  you  authorize  processes  for  the  recovery  of  rent?  The 
solicitor,  I  suppose,  advised  it.  (Process  against  Pat  Angel,  of 
Cloonee,  hanaed  in  and  marked,  and  an  ejectment  of  the  2nd 
April,  1869.) 

Did  you  know  that  the  agent  of  the  estate  was  suinc  an  £8 
tenant  m  the  Queen's  Bench  ?  I  heard  it ;  I  did  not  really  know 
what  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  was  ;  (another  notice  of  eject- 
ment, signed  by  Mr.  M*Cullagh,  handed  in) ;  that  was  dismissed 
by  the  Chairman. 

Did  you  sign  the  notices  to  quit  yourself  ?  /  signed  a  great 
many  of  thenu 

The  notice  was  signed  29th  April,  18C8. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  when  you  signed  those  notices  you  merely 
signed  in  terrorem  ?  They  were  never  signed  to  get  possession  ; 
they  were  only  served  to  effect  the  change  in  the  holding. 

Have  you  in  writing  the  rent  the  tenants  are  paying  ?  I  have 
not ;  Mr.  Proudfoot  has  it. 

Were  your  sheep  ever  in  the  Port  Royal  demesne  ?  No  ;  they 
were  not ;  I  often  saw  the  old  rental,  but  I  did  not  see  the  new  one. 

Did  you  let  the  Port  Koyal  demesne  to  Proudfoot?  The 
company  did  at  £200 ;  there  are  300  or  400  acres  in  it ;  there  is  a 
house  there. 

How  much  did  the  company  spend  on  that  place  before  letting 
it  to  Proudfoot  ?  About  £30  on  the  house,  but  large  sums  have 
been  spent  there  since ;  I  never  told  the  tenants  that  I  intended  to 
convert  them  from  tenants  at  ivill  into  fee  farm. 
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Did  yoa  take  from  tfaem  their  old  turbary  ?  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of.     Did  you  hear  of  this  before  ?    No. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  ?  No  ;  we  always  referred  these 
things  to  Mr.  Brett,  who  satisfied  the  board ;  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  I  O  Us  for  eleven  shillings. 

When  you  changed  the  tenants  did  you  leave  them  in  their  old 
houses  ?     Yes ;  we  are  buildingnew  houses  for  some. 

Did  you  write  a  letter  ?  Yes,  to  the  Oalway  Vindicator, 
shortly  after  ProudfooVs  letter,  in  order  to  contradict  a  statement 
that  was  prejudicial  to  me  ;  the  statement  that  I  referred  to  about 

Saying  a  higher  rent  than  anyone  else  referred  to  the  £30 ;  we 
ad  several  looking  at  the  Port  Royal  estate,  but  no  one  would 
take  it,  and  it  was  a  dernier  resort  to  let  it  to  Proudfoot 

To  Mr.  Johnston — The  rent  we  pay  for  the  estate  is  over  £200  a 
year. 

When  you  put  your  cattle  on  the  mountain,  did  you  turn  any 
other  i)erson's  off?  Certainly  not ;  there  was  more  grass  there, 
and  enough  for  all. 

Mr.  Heron— As  between  you  and  the  company,  did  you  put  on 
as  many  cattle  as  you  like  ?    /  Aare  not  been  restricted, 

John  Proudfoot  examined  by  Serjeant  Dowse— I  am  the  manager 
of  this  estate ;  I  am  there  two  years  and  more ;  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  property  before  I  went  there  as  agent. 

Had  Mr.  M  Oullagh  entered  into  the  agreement  for  putting  the 
cattle  on  the  mountun  ?  I  don^t  know  ;  tiie  mountain  was  a  com- 
mon before  he  put  his  cattle  there,  and  everybody  grazed  on  it ; 
Mr.  Brett,  the  engineer,  marked  out  some  portions  ;  I  believe  that 
the  tenant  Linskey  pointed  out  a  boundary  to  me  between  the 
mountain  ;  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  I  made,  the  portion  for 
the  tenants  was  increased,  and  that  left  was  more  than  enough  for 
their  purposes. 

Dia  the  tenants  agree  ?  When  I  went  there  they  told  me  it  was 
worth  nothing,  and  they  asked  me  to  fence  it  for  them  ;  there  was 
enough  for  the  whole  of  them ;  but  the  arrangement  was  not 
carried  out,  and  the  tenants  had  still  the  use  of  the  mountain  ; 
M'Cullagh  had  cattle  there  at  the  time  the  letters  were  published, 
but  there  was  more  grass  there  while  his  cattle  was  on  it  than  the 
tenants  or  others  could  use ;  I  told  the  tenants  to  fence  some 
portion  of  the  land,  and  they  did  it ;  that  gave  employment,  and 
the  tenants  were  paid  for  it. 

Was  there  ever  any  interference  on  your  part  or  M*Cullagh's  to 
prevent  the  tenants  grazing  over  the  mountain  ?  Certainly  not ; 
they  were  grazing  on  the  mountain  still ;  there  was  a  tenant,  a 
hera,  who  keeps  o£f  trespassers ;  I  never  heard  of  any  complaint 
being  made  nil  the  school  was  being  built  by  the  company ;  I 
never  knew  of  any  land  being  taken  from  the  tenants  ;  I  never 
took  turf  from  them ;  I  collected  the  rents ;  the  bailiff  served 
the  notices  to  quit,  and  it  was  done  by  the  company.  Linskey 
made  a  claim  for  surveving,  but  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  that.  1 
did  not  authorize  Linskey  to  sue  any  of  the  tenants.     1867  was 
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a  hard  year,  and  lercB  tout  of  meal  were  gnren  to  the  tpnwiti 

hy  the  cximxiaoy ;  the  comfAny  mulcted  me  in  what  they  efaaiged 
me  for  the  hoiute  and  demeaiie.  I  know  Philip  Henehaa  ;  there 
waa  a  diatrera  levied  on  that  man  by  my  ordera,  and  I  aeixed  this 
man's  cow,  but  I  did  to  because  I  was  told  this  man  waa  aboot 
going  to  America.  The  bailiffs  name  ia  John  Namditon ;  the 
cow  was  worth  £7  or  £8,  and  the  rent  was  £3  or  X4 ;  mt  ilistui 
was  innied  l>ecanse  I  understood  he  was  about  to  run  off  to 
America ;  the  cow,  though  seized,  was  not  removed ;  after  I 
seized  the  dw  he  offered  me  half  a  year's  rent ;  he  did  not  offsr 
that  until  the  cow  was  seized  ;  if  he  would  give  up  the  place  I 
would  have  let  him  off  altogether.  The  tenanta,  I  swear,  weia 
never  deprived  of  the  mountain  outlet. 

How  many  civil  bill  procesies  were  iasued  on  the  2ad  NoTeniber« 
for  rent  due  on  the  Ist  ?  Seven  or  eight ;  I  could  not  get  the 
rent  from  them  ;  those  people  were  not  evicted ;  they  owed  £2 
and  £2  10s.,  which  they  would  not  pay;  they  had  to  pay  law 
cjsta  also  ;  there  waa  one  ejectment  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  bat  no 
judgment  was  marked  on  it ;  there  were  some  of  the  ejectments 
never  iirrK^ee^led  with  ;  a  good  many  of  the  ejectments  were  never 
proceeded  with  ;  I  never  knew  anjrthing  to  be  done  with  the 
tenants  except  for  their  good  ;  if  they  were  left  alone  they  would 
1^  all  right ;  I  deny  that  the  rents  were  raised  40,  50,  and  60 
(ter  cent. ;  it  is  not  raised  ytt^  but  it  wiU  be  raised ;  my  sheep  do 
nt>t  cat  any  grass  belonging  to  the  tenants ;  they  eat  grass  for 
which  I  have  to  pay. 

Serjeant  Dowse. — And  they  have  a  right  to  eat  it^  and  yoa 
have  a  right  to  eat  them  in  return.     (Laughter.) 

[The  learned  counsel  here  read  the  letters  published  in  the 
Jrtsh  Times  by  witness,  in  refutation  of  the  letter  of  the  Rev; 
Mr.  Lavclle.]  That  is  my  letter.  [Counsel  also  read  some 
remarks  from  the  leading  columns  of  the  Irish  Times  on  the 
subject  of  the  difference  between  the  company  and  the  tenantiL 
He  also  read  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lavelle's  letter,  headed  "  How  to 
evict  without  serving  notice  to  quit."  Witness  was  asked  as  to 
the  statements  contained  in  that  letter,  and  he  denied  that  they 
were  accurate ;  the  tenants  were  asked  to  pay  the  surveyor ;  tlie 
company  paid  him. 

Did  you  demand  anything  for  the  surveyor's  fee  ?    No. 

Did  you  threaten  to  distrain  them  ?  No,  but  in  reference  to 
the  Btn])ing,  I  said  I  would  ^  put  the  cows  off  the  land  if  the 
tenants  did  not  consent  to  resign  their  old  holdings. 

Did  Linskey  offer  the  rent  at  all  ?  No,  I  offereid  to  let  him  off 
if  ho  gave  me  the  place  over. 

Was  that  season  a  bsd  one  ?    Not  more  so  than  many  others. 

Are  the  statements  in  your  own  letter  true?  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean. 

The  letter  to  the  Irish  Times  f    Yes,  the  woman  was  beaten. 

T  am  not  asking  you  about  the  woman.  Were  the  statements 
true  T    Yes,  the  woman  was  beaten. 
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Tb«t  ia  nut  irhat  I  am  ukina  aboal  tA  aHL     FaUmt  IavbIIs 

uys  tbnttlie  atatemenU  in  yonr  Tetter  ar«  flograat  uatrutha.  As 
fnr  aa  yuii  know  ire  tbe  atAtemenU  in  your  letter  to  the  Irith 
Timei  tme  T     1  believe  them  to  Iw  tnie. 

Did  you  reid  the  letter  of  the  27th  JuiLuuy,  ia  which  ha 
makes  tbe  calciilation  T     I  did. 

Did  you  investigate  the  figures  !     No. 

Did  you  take  away  any  waste  land?  No  ;  the  tenuita  at 
Sbrah  were  not  deprived  of  any  land  either ;  the  company 
Jrained  tbe  lands  theie  ;  at  Derrew  I  am  building  walls,  aud 
arrangements  have  been  maile  witb  the  tenants  to  build  houses 
tliere  ;  the  company  bmuglit  dowu  the  materials,  but  the  tenant! 
would  build  tbe  houses  if  the  materials  had  not  been  aeut  down 
itself  ;  everyone  there  has  two  oows. 

Did  you  issue  a  ukase  for  the  tenants  to  ^o  *    No. 

Efidyouice  "  iron  eatingiuto  tbeir  souls?"— (laughter)    No. 

Is  there  any  transaction  about  Widow  Qibbuus  but  the  one 
which youhavecoiitradicted!  Not  that  lam  aware  of.  Itis  stated 
that  ahe  got  a  notice  to  quit  last  year  for  a  year's  rent,  and  that 
all  promises  were  broken  with  her!  She  owed  a  year's  rent,  aud 
a  man  wanted  to  take  land  from  her.  as  conacre,  if  I  would  gua- 
rantee not  to  come  on  him  fur  the  rent. 

Tbe  Chief  Jualice  :  Was  there  a  praccss  issued  !    Yea. 

Did  yon  say  you  would  not  issiui  a  process !  I  did,  and  did 
not  do  BO  until  the  l.vt  moment. 

Was  there  any  I  O  U  taken  T    No. 

Was  there  an  I  O  U  for  Gs.  for  tbe  surveyor  taken  !  I  know 
nothing  about  that  at  all  i  the  tenants  knew  they  would  nut  be 
turned  cut,  that  we  only  wanted  to  strijie  the  land ;  they  were 
dependent  entirely  on  what  the  com]iauy  would  do ;  all  the 
p:Lrtics  who  signed  the  agreement  to  leave  their  land  were  to  get 

To  a  jiirnt :    A  greaf  number  of  the  tenants  have  entered  into 
the  new  stripes. 
Tbe  Cbief  Justice:    What  is  the  new  rent  to  he!    Hit  not 

To  Serjeant  Dowse  :  Some  of  the  tenants  would  not  sign  any 
of  the  i^recments,  and  they  bnve  nut  gi>ne  iti  on  tbe  new  strijics; 
jHitHi/ o/ thrnt  giijiitd  an  a^eciiieiit  lluiC  tk^i/  a:ou!d  pai/  au  ii^crtiufd 
riiil.  (A  number  of  agrccmenta  were  here  produced  )  Those  who 
dj<l  not  agree  remained  as  they  were  hefore. 

Mr.  Falkiner,  Q.C-:  The  result  of  the  system  is  that  every 
tenant  who  would  not  sign  tbe  agreement  would  go  out  on  a 
certain  day. 

Serjeant  Dowse  :  Those  who  hai'e  not  agreed  to  sign  these 
are  still  in  p<u!es*ion  ?    Yes. 

Cross -examined  by  Mr.  Heron,  Q  C. ;  Most  of  those  ponple  B]ieak 
Irish  :  it  ii)  the  old  rr^uttbey  are  at  present  paying;  Ikiluw  Jamei 
I'hilbin  ;  he  is  a  marksman. 

The  Chief  Justice ;  Is  Philbin  a.  npeciracn  case!  o  jj 
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Mr.  Heron :  Tee,  my  lord ;  a  spediiian  of  the  hiftoty  of  an 
unfortanate  Irish  tenant 

Examination  continued :  Philbin  speaks  Irish  and  I  speak 
English  (laughter) ;  he  entered  into  this  agreement  by  tohieh  he 
agi'eed  to  forfeit  £10 /or  every  lodijer  he  took  in.    (Great  laughter.) 

Was  that  explained  to  Piulbin  in  Irish  ?  /  cannot  tell  you  ike 
precise  circumstances  of  that ;  there  was  an  explanation  given  to 
them  of  what  they  were  siraing. 

The  new  rent  as  to  Philbin  was  to  be  over  £8,  his  old  rent 
being  only  £3,  yet  he  signed  the  agreement  ?  There  must  be  some 
mistake  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Heron  :  Do  yon  think  so  ?    It  is  a  comical  a^ement. 

Witness :  Some  of  those  affreements  were  signed  by  the 
company,  and  by  Mr.  M'Cnllagh,  as  chairman  of  the  company; 
the  tenants  who  signed  the  documents  are  on  the  new  stripes. 

Did  you  ever  give  the  tenants  any  document  or  copy  of  those 
documents  ?    No. 

The  Chief  Justice  :  What  tenure  have  those  people  now  of 
their  holdings  ?  They  are  there,  my  lord,  and  they  have  sign^ 
an  agreement  to  pay  the  new  rent. 

The  Chief  Justice :  To  viake  a  man  sirjn  an  agreement  at  a 
particular  rent  and  to  say  the  company  did  not  intend  to  take  thai 
rent  is  quite  ridicufous. 

Mr.  Heron,  Q.C.  :  Indeed  it  is,  my  lord.  (To  witness) — Did 
you  not  compel  those  poor  people  to  give  I  O  Us  for  small 
sums  ?  Yes ;  I  pledge  my  oath  what  land  Mr.  M*Cullagh  has 
there  is  not  wortn  £5  a-year. 

Don't  you  know  that  Judge  Fitzgerald  certified  in  the  case  at 
Galway  against  you  for  costs  ? 

Serjeant  Dowse :  You  must  produce  the  certificate. 

Mr.  Heron  :  Here  it  is  (produced). 

Witness :  He  certified  for  costs,  but  I  have  not  yet  paid  the 
costs ;  the  tenants*  old  turbary  has  riot  been  taken  from  them. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  asked  Mr.  Proudfoot  were  the  rents  on 
the  estate  usually  paid  punctually  ? 

Mr.  Proudfoot  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Henry  Brett  was  then  examined  by  Serjeant  Dowse  a.% 
follows  : — I  am  surveyor  for  the  county  of  Wicklow ;  I  was  for- 
merly surveyor  for  Mayo ;  I  knew  the  Port  Royal  estate ;  I  went 
over  the  proi>erty  to  inspect  it. 

The  comi>any  left  it  in  your  hands  to  stripe  the  lands  ?    Yes. 

Was  there  any  of  the  land  held  on  the  Ilundale  sj'stem  ?  A  large 
portion  of  it. 

Is  that  a  convenient  mode  of  tenure  ?  I  conceive  it  is  injurious 
to  the  tenant,  and  one  that  would  deteriorate  the  land.  I  con- 
sidered it  best  for  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  and  necessary  for 
the  land,  to  stripe  it,  and  make  each  holding  a  complete  one. 

Did  you  intimate  your  intention  to  the  tenants  ? — I  did  ;  and 
there  was  no  dissent,  and  I  thought  them  all  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements. 


nniler  the  EuaiUIe  syitcm ;  i  tonveyed  myself  to  the  teiunti  both 
in  Kngliah  aod  Irtih. 

What*  condition  was  the  land  in  n-hcn  ymi  became  acqnainted 
with  it  I  It  hail  deteriorated  conalderably  towMda  what  it  waa 
when  I  knew  it  fifteen  yeara  before,  and  I  made  plans  for  improra- 
menta  whivh  were  bencticial  for  the  tenants  as  mnch  as  the  land- 
lord ;  the  plan  consisted  of  <Iraining.  clearing  out,  and  huilding 
honses,  and  my  estimate  was  aboat  £3,000. 

Uuw  much  of  that  was  spent  !  Alxint  ^,000,  and  the  t«»t  it 
in  conree  of  brang  expended. 

How  much  of  the  estate  \»  good  arable  land !    Abont  1,000 

Waa  tbis  laod  improved  bj  the  works  you  mention?  Yea,  and 
it  was  distribnted  among  the  tenants  when  improved. 

How  many  tenants  were  there?    One  hundred  and  ten. 

Did  you  find  the  rents  unequal !  Yen,  and  it  was  on  iny  advice 
and  calculation  the  ccoipany  adapte<l  the  increased  rent,  with 
which,  as  far  aa  I  know,  the  tenants  seemed  to  be  satislied. 

What  is  GnSith'B  valuayon  T     Something  about  ^40. 

What  were  the  existing  rents  when  yon  arrived  T  i£D80,  and 
they  were  nueqiuil. 

Did  yon  recommend  the  company  to  make  an  increase  !  I  did, 
on  the  basis  of  cx[icndituro  by  the  company,  so  aa  to  give  On  in- 
terest for  the  outlay. 

What  was  tbo  increase  of  rent  calculated  on  a  fair  per-centage 
on  the  outlay  !  About  £200  on  the  £3,000  outlay,  or  £200  or 
£300  above  the  rents  on  tbo  land  as  I  found  them,  and  that  ia  the 
increflsed  rent  we  have  heard  abent. 

In  yonr  judgment  is  that  a  fair  rent  for  the  estate  ?  I  think  it 
is  a  moderate  rent ;  tt  includes  about  15U  and  200  acres  of  land, 
some  of  which  never  paid  rent  before. 

You  beard  Mr.  Proudfnot  say  yesterday  that  they  pay  rent  now 
forlandthat  they  never  had  btfore.     lethattrnet    It  is. 

In  this  allocation  oC  land  did  you  try  as  far  as  you  could  to  give 
the  tenants  the  land  they  had  bef  art>  T     I  did. 

Wore  your  directions  for  that  carried  out  ?  I  believe  they  were, 
and  I  found  no  favoritism  any  place ;  wherever  I  heard  com- 
plaints from  the  tenants  I  investigated  them  ;  the  mountain 
top  of  Detoasa  ia  from  1.500  to  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Is  the  plateau  of  land  from  which  this  mountain  qrings  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ?    It  ia. 

~ie  mountain  grass  to  the  summit!    It  is;  but  only  the  at' 
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When  you  went  there  how  did  you  fiiul  the  Port  Royal  portion 
used  ?  I  found  the  tenants  bad  not  Biiificient  stock  to  occupy  the 
lands,  and  the  mountain  was  used  as  a  commonage  by  the  [)eopie 
for  several  miles  around  ;  I  was  told  that  that  was  so. 

To  Mr.  Heron— I  was  told  it  on  the  land. 

Serjeant  Dowse— Did  you  recommend  the  company  to  fence  the 
mountain  and  mark  off  a  portion  for  the  tenants?  Yes  ;  in  *G6  I 
recommended,  and  in  'C7  1  had  the  marking-ofif  done ;  there  wcro 
about  1,500  acres  left  for  ten  tenants  to  graze  their  stock  on,  and 
I  considered  that  more  than  ample  for  the  tenants  of  Derassa. 

Did  any  of  the  Derassa  tenants  complain  to  you  of  other  people 
grazing  cattle  on  the  mountain  ?  The  complaint  was  that  they 
had  not  enough  of  cattle  themselves,  and  that  as  other  |>eople 
used  to  graze  cattle  on  the  mountain  it  wa-s  useless  to  them. 

In  consequence  of  anything  Mr.  Proudfoot  told  you,  did  you 
increase  the  allowance  of  laud  for  the  Derassa  tenants  afterward^i  ? 
I  did. 

A.nd  did  you  fence  between  the  Port  Royal  estate  and  Mr. 
George  Henry  Moore^s  estate  ?  I  did ;  and  tlie  etlect  of  tlint 
fencing  was  to  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  laud  to  the 
tenants. 

To  the  Chief  Justice— There  are  15  tenants  at  Derassa,  and  IS 
»t  Shrah. 

Serjeant  Dowse — Was  there  sufficient  crazins;  for  all  the  cattle 
you  saw  there  ?  There  was  and  more ;  I  don't  think  20  kyloes 
put  on  the  mountain  would  injure  the  graziug  for  the  tenants, 
because  the  mountain  was  a  very  large  tract,  and  gave  more  than 
enough  for  the  tenants. 

In  consequence  of  the  draining,  were  the  lands  of  Derrew  in- 
creased in  value  ?    0  yea,  very  much. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  in  the  vet  weather  in  the  winter  ?  I 
have. 

Did  you  see  any  improvement  there  towards  what  it  used  to  be  ? 
In  winter  it  was  covered  with  water  before »  and  last  winter  I  saw 
cattle  grazing  there ;  new  houses  have  Leeu  built,  some  by  the 
tenants  and  some  by  the  company. 

The  Chief  Justice— Have  tnoy  any  aj^ecments  for  leases  ?  They 
have  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement,  and  if  they  have  not  leases  I  think 
them  fairly  entitled  to  them. 

Mr.  Dowse— They  have  as  good  tenure  as  they  have  in  Ulster. 

Mr.  Heron — Oh,  do  you  say  that  ? 

Chief  Justice — /  have  Mome  doubts  about  thatf  Serjeant. 

Serjeant  Dowse— In  j>oiut  of  law  they  have. 

The  Chief  Justice— Oh  I 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Heron— I  don't  know  of  my  own 
knowle<lge  that  there  was  great  distress  in  that  })art  of  the  country, 
but  1  believe  that  there  was  the  u.sual  periodical  distress  there  ; 
J  know  thfre  is  much  more  distress  in  that  part  of  the  country  than 
in  any  otiicr  part  of  Ireland, 

How  many  houses  have  the  company  built  ?  Five,  I  think,  but 
the  arrangement  is  for  ten. 


At  }inir  much  a  niece  ?    £R0. 

Aiid  Low  mnuh  Dub  been  ipcnb  oathe  dcmcane  fir  Fran<Ifont! 
Tlmt  has  nnthine  nt  all  to  do  with  the  com|Uny'B  expendjtnre. 

Dut  how  miiufi  WM  spent !     About  £3(10- 

How  much,  now  tell  me,  ig  the  new  rent?     £1,192  Sa.  OiL 

H'lw  many  tenants  siguea  the  agreement  f     From  80  to  90. 

Whst  is  Griffith's  vuluation  for  Ilerrew  T     £^1  2a.  Id. 

And  what  was  the  old  rent  there  in  '60  •     £71  la.  3d. 

Kow,  whiitisthenewrent!     £134  13n,  7d. 

How  much,  now,  is  Derrew  let  at  over  the  townlnnd  vaUiatloa  I 
The  townlond  valuation  wan  never  intended  aa  a  criterion, 

Ii  it  100  per  cent  over  CrifBth's  valuation  !     It  ii. 

What  ii  Griffith's  valuation  forKilkyren'    £145  os.  4.1 

'What  was  Ihe  old  rent!    £IS0>8. 

Wliatistheliresentrenl;!    £203. 

Is  that  30  per  cent,  over  Griffith'!  viduatiant  Oh,  I  don't  tniod 
that  at  all. 

But  ia  it  I    It  is. 

Unw,  what  was  the  valnation  of  Newtown  T    £81  4a.  2d. 

What  was  the  old  rent?    £107. 

To  the  Chief  Juntice— Griffith's  valuation  is  the  best  we  have, 
but  it  proves  no  criterion  for  the  rent. 

And  whst  are  von  taking  your  baaia  of  calciUatioa  from !  The 
valuation  of  184^ 

Mr.  Heron  aaid  be  had  the  anthoHzed  ralnatJoa  for  the  yean 
'GG  and  '69.  by  which  the  valuation  wu  £93  15a. 

£lr.  Heron — All  your  answers  were  from  the  valnatiDn  of 
'43!    Tos. 

What  is  the  eiintiug  rent  of  Newtown  *    £128  Is.  ed. 

IVhat  is  the  valuation  o£  Cloonee  !    £48  3».  Bd. 

Old  rent!     £6S4a.  3d. 

Kewrent!     £8-2  3s  Id. 

la  that  an  increaae  of  over  60  per  cent.  ?    60  per  cent  of  what ! 

Over  the  old  rent,  and  Dearly  lUO  over  the  valuation!  It's 
alxnit  33  jier  oent. 

v....  ,.^,,1  y,g  operation  of  striping  w.i"  difficalt  ?    Yea. 


,r  of'tli 


becntning  caretakers !  Kot  till  afterwards.  I  think  I  was  con- 
sulted aUnut  the  tenants'  pro{>osal. 

Wan  there  diBtre-iB  more  than  nnnal  in  '67  !  There  may  have 
been  distress,  and  I  am  aatiajifd  lluit  aai. 

That  is,  there  was  more  than  in  'GST  Iliad  good  reruon  to 
remrmhtr  it,  for  I  vryed  on  th'.  Board  of  tVarla  and  tkt  company 

How  much  of  the  £3,000  has  been  spent  »    AU.ut  £2,000. 

During  the  year  '68  were  you  altogether  a  fortnight  od  the 
pro]>crty !  Oh,  no,  I  waa  not.  I  used  usually  to  go  down  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  sometimes  for  tour  days. 

Didu't  yon  tell  the  teaants  in  '60  the  company  wu  going  to 
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improve  their  condition?     Certainly  I  did,  and  I  believe  the 
people  had  confidence  in  me.  . 

Smoe  you  made  that  promise,  how  many  houses  did  the  tenants 
build  ?  Several,  which  are  more  comfortable  and  superior  to  the 
old  ones;  the  tenants  have  improved  the  land  since  then,  and 
those  who  are  willing  to  act  fairly  deserve  every  encouragement. 

Have  not  the  people  drained  and  improved  their  land  since  '67  ? 
Yes. 

And  at  this  moment  deserve  leases  ?    They  do. 

Don't  you  know  it  was  very  much  on  your  promises  they  made 
these  improvements  on  their  lands  and  went  to  this  expense  ?  I 
do.  I  believe  it  was  very  much  on jny  recommendation  and  from 
what  they  know  of  me. 

Mr.  Edward  Henry  Carson  examined  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Q.C. — I 
think  the  property  of  Port  Koyal  has  been  creatly  improved  since 
'67,  and  I  form  that  opinion  from  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and 
the  land  itself;  the  laud  has  been  drained,  bomidary  walls  erected, 
houses  built,  and  the  river  lowered  about  five  or  six  feet. 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 

Wm.  Joyce  examined  by  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C. — I  am  a  tenant  to  the 
company  on  the  Kilkyren  estate ;  I  don't  know  how  many  acres 
I  have  between  good  and  bad  ;  when  the  com}>any  got  possession 
of  the  land  I  paid  £15  5s.  6d. ;  I  pay  now  £16  16s.  6d. ;  I  have  not 
been  asked  for  that  increased  rent  yet,  nor  have  I  paid  the  May 
rent  yet 

Mr.  Butt  said  that  all  these  rents  were  from  1st  of  November, 
and  fell  due  in  May,  so  that  they  were  not  paid  yet. 

Examination  continued — When  the  company  got  possession  I 
had  pasturage,  which  was  all  a  common,  on  parts  of  the  lands  of 
Kilkyren ;  the  land  was  in  common  with  others,  and  contained 
about  80  acres ;  I  sent  two  cows,  and  some  time  of  the  year  a 
horse  to  graze  there. 

How  UAd  you  that  right  of  pasturage  ?  I  don't  know,  but  I 
used  to  send  them  there. 

To  the  Chief  Justice — I  lived  there  a  long  time ;  my  father  be- 
fore me  had  the  same  right. 

To  Mr.  Butt— About  9  acres  of  that  common  are  now  fenced 
off  and  given  to  another  man  who  is  joined  with  me,  and  no  one  else 
can  put  their  cattle  on  it ;  twelve  tenants  iiscd  to  graze  on  the 
eighty  acres ;  1  have  more  satisfaction  now  from  the  nine  acres 
than  the  right  of  grazing,  because  I  have  it  all  to  myself ;  I  know 
I  am  better  off,  and  I  would  pay  as  much  for  it  as  for  the  right  of 
grazing. 

Was  there  any  other  change  made  on  those  lands  but  that? 
No. 

Since  the  company  got  possession  of  the  lands  there  was  distress, 
and  employment  was  given  to  the  tenants  by  Mr.  Proudfoot>  and 
tl^  were  paid  accordmgly  as  thev  liked  to  work. 

Do  you  think  you  are  as  well  off  now  as  you  were  before  ? 
I  am. 
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Did  any  one  object  to  that  striping  off?    No  one  that  I  know 
of. 

Father  Lavelle  is  your  parish  priest  ?    Tes. 

Were  cattle  driven  in  on  you  about  a  month  ago?     There 
were. 

By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Heron  objected  to  the  question  as  not  being  pertinent  to  the 
issne. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  considered  the  objection  good. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Kaye,  LL.D. — A  man  named  Gronellis 
joined  with  mo. 

Are  not  these  9  acres  the  pick  of  the  common  ?  These  are  good, 
but  they  are  not  the  best. 

If  you  had  your  choice  now,  are  not  they  the  very  ones  you 
woiila  take  ?    They  are  not. 

Had  you  to  pay  any  costs  at  all  ?    I  had. 

How  much  had  you  to  pay  ?    I  paid  no  costs  yet. 

How  much  are  you  to  pay  ?    I  aon't  know ;  I  was  not  told. 

Were  you  served  with  a  process  ?    I  was. 

Had  you  to  pay  costs  on  that  ?    I  had. 

When  were  you  served  ?    In  November. 

For  the  rent  that  was  due  on  that  very  November?    Yes. 

And  how  much  costs  had  you  to  x>ay  on  that  ?  I  think  it  was 
14s.  8d. 

Mr.  Heron  read  the  proposal  which  was  dated  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  said  he  was  exempted  from  the  fine  for  lodgers,  but  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  £10  if  he  kept  any  cattle  or  fowl  m  the  house. 
(A  laugh.) 

The  Chief  Justice— But  they  will  get  in,  nevertheless.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Cross-examination  continued — I  signed  two  other  papers  before 
that.  I  heard  that  I  was  to  pay  fees  for  being  put  mto  the  new 
possession. 

You  paid  the  last  November  rent  ?    I  did. 

When  ?    In  November. 

Was  it  Mr.  Proudfoot  put  you  into  possession  of  this  new  stripe? 
Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice — Do  you  expect  to  get  a  lease  ?  Well,  I  was 
told  I  would. 

Who  told  yon  ?    Mr.  Proudfoot. 

Mr.  Kaye — When  ?    About  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Heron — Ha !    You  may  go  down. 

Mr.  Heron,  during  the  examination  of  witnesses,  read  the  follow- 
ing curious  agreements  between  the  tenants  and  ^e  company : — 

**  Memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into  this  28th  day  of 
April,  1868,  between  Andrew  M*Cullagh,  Esq.,  of  34  Lower 
A  obey-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  merchant,  on  the  one  part,  and 
James  Philbin,  jun. ,  of  Clonee,  on  the  other  part : 

'*The  said  Aoidrew  M'Oallagh  agrees  to  let,  and  said  Jomee 
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Philbin,  jun.,  mgrees  to  take  the  house  and  that  part  of  the  lands 
of  Clonee  as  now  in  his  possession,  situate  in  the  barony  of  Carrft, 
and  county  of  Mayo,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  commencing  from 
the  first  day  of  November,  1867,  and  ending  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember, 1808,  at  and  for  the  rent  or  sum  of  £1 19s.  Od.  sterling, 
for  the  use  and  occupation  of  said  house  and  lands  for  said  period, 
same  to  be  paid  in  two  equal  payments  on  the  Ist  May  next  and 
Ist  November  following ;  the  tenancy  to  cease  on  the  1st  day  of 
November,  1868. 

"  Andrew  M*Cullagh. 

Ills 
*<  James  x  Philbin. 
mark. 
"Witness  present — Martin  Henaglian." 

"  13th  day  of  November,  1868. 

"  Sir, — T  have  this  day  given  you  up  the  quiet  and  peaceable 
possession  of  the  house  and  land  of  Clonee,  in  the  parish  of  Bally> 
<»ney,  barony  of  Carra,  and  county  of  Mayo,  wliich  I  held  as 
tenant  from  year  to  year  to  you,  and  you  have  kindly  allowed  me 
into  said  house  and  lands  for  a  short  jtcriod  as  caretaker,  and  I 
undertake  to  cive  you  up  said  house  and  land  at  any  time  you  ask 
for  same  without  any  trouble  or  expense. — I  remain,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

**  James  Philbin. 

'•To  Andrew  M'Cullagh. 

"John  Nanghton, 
**  Witness  present  when  truly  read  and  explained." 

"tenant's  proposal. 

"To  Andrew  M*Cullagh,  Eso.,  34,,  Lower  Abbey-street,  in  the 

city  of  Dublin,  merchant. 

"  I  propose  to  take  and  become  tenant  to  you  of  all  that  and  those 
the  lands  of  Clonee  and  Port  llcjyal  estate  known  as  Strii>c  No. 
13,  containing  in  or  about  3f  acres  or  thereabouts,  with  the  house 
and  ofljce.s  thereon,  as  tenant  from  year  to  year,  and  to  pay  for 
same  the  yearly  rent  a  sum  of  i:3  IGs.  lOd.,  payable  half  yearly, 
on  every  tirst  day  of  May  and  first  day  of  November  in  eacn  year. 
Tenancy  to  commence  from  first  day  of  November,  18GS,  I  to  jMiy 
the  usual  taxes  as  between  landlord  and  tenant.  And  I  hereby 
agree  and  unilertake  to  keep  in  constant  and  proper  repair  and 
condition  all  the  houses  and  fences  on  said  lands,  and  all  drains 
thereon  ;  and  to  give  u]>  all  said  hou»e8,  fences,  and  drains,  at  any 
time  1  shall  have  to  yield  up  said  holding,  in  pro))er  and  tenantable 
repair  and  condition.  And  1  agree  to  whitewash  with  lime  the 
house  and  odices  on  said  holding  twice  in  each  year,  and  that  I 
shall  not  keep  or  house  in  the  dweiliughouKe  on  said  holding,  any 
cattle  or  fowl  whatever,  and  further  that  I  shall  null  and  destroy 
all  weeds  that  may  grow  u[>on  said  lands.     Ana  I  further  agree 
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mnd  nnderfcaketbat,  dnring  my  tenvicy,  I  BhaU  cause  tbe  fodder  to  be 
consumed  bv  cattle  or  oUierwise  upon  some  part  or  parts  of  my 
lands,  and  that  I  shall  not  sell  or  di8])0se  of  any  of  same,  and  also 
that  i  shall  not  nor  will  not  take  more  than  one  white  crop  off  said 
lauds  without  following  same  with  a  green  crop  of  some  kind  or 
description ;  and  that  I  shall  put  into  and  upon  each  acre  of  said 
lands  not  less  than  50  barrels  of  lime  |)er  acre  once  in  every  three 
years  during  my  tenaucy.  And  also  that  I  will  not  conacre  or 
sublet  any  of  said  holding  during  my  tenancy,  nor  shall  I  take  or 
permit  to  be  taken  in  any  lodgers  to  my  said  house,  nor  shall  I 
dig  for  or  raise  nor  permit  or  suffer  to  be  raised  any  bogwood  of 
any  kind  or  description,  or  cut  or  permit  or  suffer  to  be  cut  any 
turf  on  said  lands  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  without  the  written 
permission  of  my  said  landlord  or  his  agent,  nor  shall  I  cut  or  per- 
mit or  suffer  to  be  cut  any  timber  growing  or  to  be  grown  on  my 
said  holding.  And  I  further  agree  that  in  case  I  shall  break  or 
neglect  any  of  the  aforesaid  covenants,  I  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a 
sum  of  £10  for  each  of  said  covenants  so  broken  or  neglected  as 
aforesaid,  said  sum  to  he  recovered  as  rent^  and  subject  to  all  pro- 
ceedings for  recovery  thereof  cw  hy  law  refers  to  tJf.e  recovery  of 
rent  in  arrear. 

**  Dated  this  16th  day  of  February,  18G9. 

his 
•' Jas.  r<  Philbin,  jun.,  Clonee. 
mark 

•*  Witness  present — John  D.  Proudfoot." 

James  Malone  examined  by  Mr.  Gibson— I  hold  £2  worth  of 
land  belonging  to  the  company  on  the  Port  Koyal  estate  at 
Derassa ;  I  know  the  mountain  there;  there  are  some  cattle  grazing 
there,  and  the  moimtain  would  graze  more ;  I  have  seen  more 
cattle  grazing  there  than  now. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Falkiner — Do  you  know  what  a  £10 

jer  is? 

The  witness  said  he  did  not  understand. 

Have  yon  your  agreement?    Is* o  answer. 

Document  handed  to  witness. 

Can  you  read  that  ? 

Witness — I  could  not  read  the  oris  crosses.  (Great  laughter.) 
I  have  the  same  land  as  before. 

Do  you  know  what  an  agreement  is?  I  don't  know  to  tell  you 
in  English  ;  you  are  too  clever  for  me. 

His  lordship — How  much  rent  are  you  to  pay  ?    £2  every  year. 

Mr.  Falkiner — Did  you  ever  put  your  cross  to  any  paper  ?  Do 
vou  know  what  rent  you  are  to  pay?  I  have  the  same  rent  as 
before. 

Mr.  Falkiner — Listen  to  this  :  **  I  propose  to  take  and  become 
tenant  to  vou  of  all  that  and  those  the  lands  of  Derassa  on  the 
Port  Royal  estate  known  as  Stripe  No.  4,  containing  about  124 
acres,  with  the  house  and  offices  thereon,  and  pay  ior  same  the 
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vearl^  rent  of  £4  Ce.  7<1.''  Did  you  eyer  hear  of  that  before  ? 
That  is  Irish ;  is  it  ?    No  answer. 

To  Mr.  Duffin— I  have  the  same  land  as  before  I  sinied  that 
agreement ;  I  have  not  got  my  new  stripe  yet,  so  that  I  nave  not 
yet  paid  the  new  rent. 

John  Naiighton  examined  by  Mr.  Butt — I  am  bailiff  on  the 
estate,  and  was  bailiff  over  it  before  the  company  got  it,  under  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  Mr.  Kenny  being  the  receiver  ;  I  know  a  man 
named  Heuaghau ;  about  Chnstmns  last  I  went  with  Mr.  Proud- 
foot  to  his  retiidence ;  Mr.  Proudfoot  demanded  the  rent,  which 
was  something  about  X3 ;  it  was  a  year's  rent ;  Henaghan  said  he 
would  not  pAy  it. 

Did  he  give  any  reason  for  not  paying  it?  He  said  he  was 
going  to  Anierica ;  he  Raid  nothing  about  giving  up  the  farm  ;  he 
said  he  would  leave  the  house  and  manure  which  was  in  the  stable 
for  the  value  of  the  rent ;  Mr.  Proudfoot  said  he  would  seize  his 
cow  if  he  did  not  pay  his  rent ;  Henaghan  had  a  heifer  also,  and 
1  heard  he  had  21  sheep  and  two  pigs ;  I  don't  recollect  what  Mr. 
Proudfoot  said,  but  we  seized  on  the  cow  and  left  it  on  the  land ; 
I  don't  recollect  that  he  offered  to  pay  a  half-year's  rent  before 
the  cow  was  seized ;  he  sold  the  cow  a  short  time  after ;  Hen- 
aghan had  a  small  stack  of  oats,  some  x)otatocs,  and  a  horse  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure. 

At  the  time  the  estate  was  in  Chancery  how  was  the  mountain 
of  Derassa  used  ?  The  cattle  from  five  miles  on  each  side  used  to 
be  driven  in  on  it  to  graze  ;  there  was  no  fence  on  it  at  that  time ; 
part  of  it  is  fenced  now  ;  at  that  time  I  think  there  was  no  hin- 
drance to  any  porscm  x>uttiDg  their  cattle  on  it,  for  there  was  no 
fence  or  mcaring  ;  I  know  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Gibbons  on  the 
estate ;  I  think  the  stripes  on  the  Derassa  mountain  are  now  com- 
pleted. Tliere  is  good  grass  on  the  lower  part  near  the  arable 
land  below  the  line ;  I  ordered  Widow  Gibbons  to  jnty  the  rent,  and 
I  believe  she  paid  it  some  time  after ;  I  don't  recollect  warning 
her  to  pay  tlie  rent ;  Bryan  Comisky  takes  care  of  the  mountain 
forMr.  M*Oullagh. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Heron,  Q.C. — Before  the  company  came 
there,  and  before  the  stripings  were  used,  the  tenants  cut  their 
turf  wherever  they  liked,  nere  or  there  ?  All  the  tenants  used  to 
cut  the  turf  except  where  there  was  conacre.  Are  you  not  try- 
ing to  make  them  cut  turf  in  a  })articular  place  ?  They  were  told 
to  go  into  one  bog  where  it  was  drained ;  some  did  aud  some  did 
not.  You  were  examined  at  the  Galway  assizes  ?  Yesw  On  your 
oath  did  you  not  there  swear  that  Henaghan  offered  Mr.  Proud- 
loot  a  half  year's  rent,  and  it  was  refused?    (Hesitation.) 

Chief  Justice — Answer  the  question,  sir  I  don't  be  taking  up  the 
time. 

Mr.  Heron  repeated  the  question. 

Witness :  How  refused  ? 

Mr.  Heron  :  Answer,  sir.  He  refused,  unless  he  got  the  year^B 
ient ;  that  was  after  the  cow  was  seized;  the  heid  Bj^an  Comiilqf 
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was  left  in  charge  of  the  cow  for  two  or  three  days ;  did  not  know 
how  much  he  got ;  witnees  received  the  warrant  from  Mr.  Prond- 
foot  on  the  day  he  teized  the  cow,  St  Stephen's  Day,  as  he  was 
going  up  the  mountain,  but  could  not  say  at  what  hour ;  I  don*t 
know  the  quanty  of  land  I  have,  but  I  pay^  £14  for  it. 

Chief  Justice— Do  yon  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  don't  know 
the  quantity  of  land  you  have  !  I  do  not,  I  never  got  a  return  of 
it ;  Old  not  know  whether  Proudfoot  o£fered  to  forgive  him  the 
rent  if  he  gave  up  the  place ;  witness  signed  an  agreement  about 
twelve  months  ago ;  I  know  James  PhUbin,  jun. ;  I  was  present 
when  he  put  his  mark  to  the  agreement  (produoed) ;  I  s])eaK  Irish, 
and  I  explained  as  well  as  I  could  to  Philbin  the  contents  of  the 
document ;  I  knew  he  was  to  be  fined  £10  for  every  lodger  he 
took  in.  (Agreement  of  witness  'with  the  plaintiff  to  become 
tenant  for  one  year  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £14  handed  in  as 
evidence.) 

Michael  Henely  examined  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Q.C. :  I  am  one  ot 
the  bailiffs  on  the  Port  Boyal  estate ;  I  knew  the  mountain  of 
Derassa  before  the  company  bought  it ;  it  was  grassed  in  common 
by  the  tenants  of  Derassa  ;  there  was  no  wall  or  hedge  to  prevent 
the  cattle  of  Mr.  Moore  or  Lord  Plunket  going  in  to  graze  on  it ; 
I  cannot  say  if  any  other  tenants  had  their  cattle  grazing  on  it 
but  those  of  Derassa ;  I  heard  the  tenants  frequently  complain  of 
trespassers ;  some  people  used  to  come  and  cut  the  grass  with 
scyUies  and  carry  it  away. 

To  the  Chief  Justice — I  went  to  the  mountain  prior  to  the  com- 
pany taking  possession,  occasionally  as  process  server ;  I  cannot 
say  that  I  know  the  tenants  on  the  Port  Koyal  estate  except  thoso 
of  Derassa  had  a  right  to  graze  on  the  mountain ;  I  heard  the 
tenants  of  Shrah  had. 

To  Mr.  Johnstone — I  served  abont  seven  or  eight  processes  on 
the  tenants ;  in  some  towulands  there  was  only  one  process  and 
on  another  four. 

Mr.  Falkiner. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Shrah  tenants  being 
prevented  from  having  the  same  rights  on  the  mountain  as  ^ 
Derassa  tenants  ?  I  never  did.  And  there  was  no  fence  to  pre- 
vent them  ?  No ;  I  was  the  person  served  the  tenants  with  pro- 
cesses in  November,  but  they  could  not  be  tried  till  January ;  it  is 
necessary  to  serve  a  process  fifteen  clear  days  before  the  sessions. 

Bryan  Comisky,  an  Irish-speaking  witness,  examined  by  Mr. 
Butt--Mr.  Butt  having  been  sworn  as  interpreter — I  live  in  De- 
rassa, and  have  been  for  about  twenty-two  years. 

A  juror  (Alderman  Tari)ey) — ^Let  the  witness  speak  up.  (Great 
laughter.) 

Alderman  Tarpey — I  will  turn  the  laugh,  perhaps,  some  other 
way.    I  understand  the  witness,  and  wish  him  to  speak  up. 

Examination  continued — The  Derassa  tenants  used  to  graze  their 
cattle  on  the  land,  but  strangers  came  in  as  trespassers ;  the  Shrah 
tenants  used  to  graze  their  cattle  there,  but  not  this  year ;  tl^y 
had  no  light  to  come  in. 
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How  many  of  the  Shrah  people  used  to  put  their  cattle  there  ? 
The  Shnih  people  used  to  put  them  there  unknown  to  the  Derassa 
tenants ;  I  was  continually  trying  to  keep  them  off. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Heron :  I  was  apix)inted  herd  of  Mr. 
Proudfoot  two  years  next  Lady  Day ;  I  knew  Mr.  M^Cullagh's 
part  of  the  mountain  ;  I  was  told  to  look  after  Mr.  M  'Cullagh^s 
cattle,  and  keep  them  on  this  part  of  the  mountain  ;  I  kept 
M'CuUagh's  part  of  the  mountain  free  from  stray  cattle  as  well  as 
I  could ;  it  was  yeiy  hard  to  do  so  ;  I  did  not  get  the  Derassa 
tenants  summoned  for  trespassing  on  the  mountain  ;  I  was  sum- 
moned by  a  woman  who  told  a  lie  of  me ;  the  magistrates  fined  me 
a  pound  for  assault ;  the  woman  was  the  wife  of  Lalley,  a  Derassa 
tenant ;  she  was  coming  down  from  the  mountain,  but  was  driving 
no  cattle  ;  the  parties  had  a  dispute,  and  I  went  between  them  ; 
for  that  I  was  fined ;  my  son  assisted  me  in  herding  the  mountain ; 
he  had  a  dog. 

John  Comisky,  son  of  the  la<«t  witness,  examined  by  Mr.  Butt, 
through  an  interpreter:  My  father  is  a  herd  to  Mr.  M'OuUagh; 
I  have  a  dog,  and  heln  my  father  to  herd  the  mountain  ;  we  keep 
the  cattle  off  the  lana  ;  see  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  Derassa 
tenants  on  the  mountain  ;  there  is  no  obligation  to  take  care  of  the 
tenants'  cattle ;  I  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  tenants'  cattle  going 
over  the  mountain  ;  they  have  liberty  to  go  over  the  entire  moun- 
tain. 

Are  you  quite  sure  the  tenants*  cattle  have  a  right  to  go  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  ?  I  am  quite  certain  they  have,  and  Mr. 
M*Cullagh  knows  it ;  we  got  no  directions  to  keep  them  off,  and 
I  have  never  seen  such  grass  on  the  mouutaiu  before  ;  there  was  a 
little  damage  done  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Falkiner:  I  know  of  the  pound  of 
Bohan  ;  I  did  not  know  of  the  sheep  of  Martin  Henaghan  being 
im[>ounded  there. 

Mr.  Butt :  Now,  my  lord,  we  close. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Heron,  Q.  i). ,  then  stated  the  ca.se  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant.  He  said — May  it  please  your  lordship  and  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  this  is  no  ordinary  trial.  Interests  are  at  stake  upon 
these  issues  here  knit  ui)on  the  record,  more  important  than  they 
would  seem  at  first  sight  u]X)n  a  mere  case  of  libel  with  the  plea  of 
a  fair  comment  upon  public  ])roceodings.  I  cannot  disguise  from 
you  that  I  consider  this  case  as  one  of  no  onlinary  interest — as  of 
no  ordinary  importance  to  the  administration  of  justice,  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  jwople  of  Ireland  ;  and 
when  I  have  named  these  three  topics,  I  feel  that  1  have  named 
the  three  things  most  important  to  the  jx'ace  and  prosperity  of  this 
country.  Gentlemen,  tuis  is  an  action  of  libel  brought  by  Mr. 
M*Cullagh  against  Major  Knox,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  IrUh 
Times.  It  is  an  action  of  libel,  brought,  not  for  anything  that 
Mr.  M'Cullagh  has  done  or  is  said  to  have  done  in  his  private 
capacity  as  a  gentleman  or  a  merchant.  It  is  solely  conversant 
with  these  transactions  commencing  in  186(>,  since  the  National 
Building  and  Land  Investment  Company  of  Ireland  (Limited) 
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was  foanded,  and  since  it  was  proposed,  as  appears  by  this 
dooament  I  have  before  me,  by  this  institation  (Limited)  to 
regenerate  the  country.  Gentlemen,  this  limited  company 
propose  to  have  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling.  It  has 
respectable  names  connected  with  it,  as  directors  and  bankers,  as 
sohcitors  and  as  architects  ;  and  as  Mr.  M*Callagh,  the  plaintiff, 
told  you  yesterday— ^and  I  take  the  statement  from  his  own 
Kps — the  objects  of  the  comiiany  were  partly  for  profit  and  partly 
from  patriotic  motives  ;  and  although  the  principal  motive  was  a 
motive  of  profit,  they  hod  in  tlieir  view,  so  far  as  capital,  means, 
resources,  and  ingenuity  and  ability  could  do  it,  the  establishment 
in  Ireland  of  fixity  of  tenure.  The  land  question  was  to  be  settled 
by  this  company — that  question  which  is  looming  in  the  future, 
and  probably  may  occupy  a  sesKion  or  two  in  parliament,  and  may 
settle  the  fate  of  one  or  two  ministries  before  being  finally  decidecL 
The  condition  of  Ireland  question  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  question  were  to  be  settled  by  the  National  Building 
and  Land  Inve^tmcnt  Company,  with  Mr.  Andrew  M*Cullagh  as 
chairman.  What  tlie  French  Revolution  did  for  the  French 
peasantry,  establishing  tht-m  as  proprietors  of  the  land  without 
landlords  at  all  in  most  instances  ;  what  was  done  in  Switzerland 
by  a  similar  revolution,  where  the  agricultural  tenants  pay  no 
rent ;  what  was  done  for  Prussia  by  the  ^reat  war,  establishing 
peacefully  what  would  be  called  a  revolutionary  measure,  trans- 
ferring fee-simple  from  the  njbles  to  the  agricultural  tenants  at 
fixed  fee-farm  rents— that  was  to  be  done  by  the  National  Land 
Investment  Company,  limited  as  to  capital,  but  with  a  pliilan* 
thropy  and  i»atriotiKm  lofty  as  the  Alps,  and  boundless  as  the 
ocean.  Yes,  what  <jur  statesmen  could  not  do  in  this  country— 
what  neither  John  Bright  nor  Isaac  Butt  could  do  foi  Ireland, 
Andrew  M*Cullagh  would  do.  (Laughter.)  That  is  the  way, 
gentlemen,  we  stand  with  this  matter,  and  1  am  not  relying  upon 
mere  verbal  observations  stated  during  the  progress  of  the  trial. 
I  refer  to  the  chairman's  eloquent  address  when  dividing  the  five 
or  six  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders :  '*  I  trust  you  will  accept  this 
account  of  our  jirogress,  comparatively  small,  no  doubt,  but  in  such 
adverse  tunes,  as  a  promise  of  future  increase  and  popularity.  I 
believe  we  shall,  in  time  to  come,  become  both  prosperous  and 

I )opuIar-> popular,  because  our  foremost  aim  is  to  strike  a  blow  at 
reland's  greatest,  her  almost  only  serious  grievance— insecurity 
of  tenure  ;  and  with  a  view  to  clfecting  this  olgect  we  shall,  on 
purchasing  land,  as  in  the  present  instance,  see  how  it  can  be 
improved  consistently  with  prudence,  and  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  tenant!*,  we  purpose  to  grant  leases  to  such 
as  appear  industrious  and  deserving,  and,  in  some  instances, 
possmly  selling  the  holdings  to  such  as  have  the  means  to  purchase; 
and  having  remodelled  the  estate  and  established  the  tenants  in 
security,  we  propose  to  sell  out  as  soon  as  we  can  realize  a  fair 
profit,  and  then  go  into  the  market  a^^ain.''  All  this  pliilauthropy 
nas  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  in  these  transactions,  having 
been  the  owners  of  Partry  since  18C6 
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Mr.  Bntt— Port  RoyaL 

Mr.  Heron — I  find  that  Port  Royal  is  the  English  tnuiBlatimi 
of  Partrec.  Partree  means  the  king's  share,  and  Port  Royal  is 
a  sort  of  English  translation  of  the  word.  I  am  glad  that  this  haa 
been  mentioned,  because  I  should  tell  you  that  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
good  land  there,  now  called  the  Port  Royal  demesne,  and  now 
held  by  Mr.  Prondfoot,  the  servant  of  the  company.  This  portion 
was  formerly  held,  because  it  was  the  king's  share,  by  the  men 
who  had  the  power,  and  the  others  occupied  the  mountain.  This 
good  bit  of  land,  the  king's  share,  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Proudfoot. 
The  company  became  the  owners  of  this  property  in  1866.  It  is  a  wild 
mountain  district.  I  adopt  the  description  of  it  given  here  to-day 
by  Mr.  Brett,  who  gave  his  evidence  so  creditably  before  you — 
who  tells  you  he  knows  the  country — who  tells  you  of  the  distress 
unfortunately  recurring  there  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland, 
and  that,  I  know,  means  a  great  deal  more  tnan  any  other  part  of 
Ireland.  He  tells  you  how  there,  year  after  year,  in  the  hard 
winter  and  the  wet  spring,  the  cattle  are  suffering  from  that  want 
of  grass  which  those  imfortunate  men,  those  tenants,  those  care- 
takers, for  they  are  nothing  else,  have  been  brought  up  to  swear 
was  plenty  for  more  than  twice  the  number  of  cattle  that  were  on 
it.  They  are  in  a  poor  district,  where  there  is  not  a  single  gentle- 
man residing,  nor  a  single  person  for  the  tenantry  to  appeal  to  ex- 
cept their  humble  parish  priest.  Of  this  wild  mountain  district 
this  land-jobbing  company  become  the  owners  under  a  title  that 
may  be  converted  into  a  perpetuity.  They  become  owners  of  the 
land  and  absolute  disposers  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  those 
Partry  tenants.  Gentlemen,  the  management  of  this  estate  is  ar- 
raigned. I  arraiffn  it  here.  The  question  for  you  is,  are  these 
letters  a  libel  by  Major  Knox,  the  proprietor  of  the  Irish  Times, 
here  opening  his  columns  to  both  sides,  as  I  will  show  you,  upon 
this  question,  fully,  fairly,  and  impartially — has  he  in  these  letters 
in  one  single  degree  transgressed  those  fair  and  legitimate  boimds  of 
public  criticism  upon  the  acts  of  public  men  as  regards  the  most  im« 
portant  question  of  the  day,  the  condition  of  Ireland  ?  These  people 
get  possession,  as  I  said,  in  1866.  Mr.  Brett,  whom  I  know  well,  and 
nave  known  for  many  years  of  my  life,  was  employed  as  the  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  and  he  gave  you,  and  I  give  to  you  as  the  com- 
mencement of  these  transactions,  that  affecting  story,  how  that  he,  a 
Mayo  man,  in  whom  the  people  had  confidence,  and  being  employed 
as  the  trusted  servant  and  architect  of  the  company,  how  he  went 
pound  amount  the  people,  telling  them  how  the  company  came  to 
improve  their  condition  ;  how  he  believed  that  in  the  faith  of  the 

Eromise  he  gave  them  they  had  built  their  15  houses  since  1866  ; 
ow  they  had  improved  the  land,  drained  the  land,  fenced  it  and 
cleared  it ;  and  he  told  you  that  in  his  heart  and  conscience  he 
believed  there  were  no  more  deserving  pcoj)le  in  the  world,  and 
every  one  of  them  deserved  a  lease  at  the  hands  of  tliis  land- 

i ebbing  company.     I  protest  when  I  heard  that  piece  of  evidence 
'.  saw  the  witness  himself  affected  by  it,  and  he  was  struggling 
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with  emotion.  He  knew  that  the  people  were  wronged ;  that  the 
people  had  built,  and  fenced,  ana  dnuned  on  the  promise  he,  a 
Mayo  man,  had  given  them ;  and  that  for  years  tney  had  been 
kept  as  caretakers,  nnder  a  document  which  they  signed,  knowing 
not  what  they  were  signing,  resting  on  promises  given  them  over 
and  over  again  by  a  man  in  whom  they  had  trusted ;  and  he  felt 
himself  that  his  promise  had  been  broken  by  his  employers.  I 
have  said  that  Patrick  Lavelle  was  the  parish  priest  of  tne  district. 
I  claim  for  him,  as  parish  priest,  no  liberty  of  speech,  no  ri^ht  to 
interfere — nothing  that  any  other  member  of  the  community  is 
not  entitled  to.  For  him,  as  parish  priest,  I  claim  no  privileges 
whatever,  directly  or  indirectly.  One  thing  I  claim  for  mm,  one 
thing  I  claim  for  myself,  one  thing  I  claim  for  Major  Knox,  my 
client,  who  has  entrusted  his  case  to  me,  and  one  thins  I  claim 
for  every  individual  in  the  community,  and  I  say  with  Milton, 
that  *'  of  all  liberties  no  liberty  is  so  great  as  to  tlunk,  to  believe, 
to  speak,  to  utter  with  conscience."  That  is  the  Ubertv  that  I 
claim — to  utter  with  conscience  what  a  man  believes  to  be  true, 
and  to  have  reason  for  that  belief.  If  I  were  to  seek  a  defini- 
tion of  what  ou^ht  to  be  privileged  in  the  law  of  libel,  I  would 
accept  the  definition  whicn  Milton  gives,  and  I  say  I  claim  for 
the  priest — not  because  he  is  a  priest,  but  because  he  is  a  subject 
of  the  queen,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  this  free  countiy — 
I  claim  for  him  the  rieht  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  utter  freely 
with  conscience*  Qentiemen,  in  Una  district— this  wild  mountain, 
and  poor,  unprovided  district — as  has  been  told  you,  the  people 
are  mainly  an  Irish-speaking  population,  and  there  is  no  person 
resident  in  the  district  in  the  rans  of  any  one  educated,  or  having 
the  position  of  a  gentleman,  except,  I  presume,  the  dispensary 
doctor  or  the  clergy.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  Mayo,  and  Clare, 
and  Galway,  the  resident  gentry  are  disappearinff.  In  Mayo 
there  are  more  ruins  of  castles  than  houses  innabited  by  resident 
gentry,  and  society  in  the  counties  I  have  mentioned  is,  in  many 
places  that  I  know,  becoming  limited  to  this  class  of  i)ersons, 
spread  over  an  immense  district,  and  separated  from  one  another 
— namely,  the  priest,  the  rector,  the  dispensary  doctor,  and  the 
f^ent.  In  this  case  the  agent  is  represented  by  Mr.  Proudfoot. 
That  is  what  society  is  coming  down  to  in  the  west,  and  I  bitterly 
lament  it.  If  there  were  a  resident  proprietary  in  Mayo  it  would 
be  impossible  that  a  case  like  this  could  ever  be  brought  into 
court.  This  estate  had  been  the  property  of  the  old  uimily  of 
the  Gildeas,  and  with  all  the  faults  of  the  old  Irish  gentry,  they 
were  not  cruel  or  oppressors  of  their  tenantry.  They  were  never 
guilty  of  the  grievous  injustice,  proved  to  demonstration  in  the 
present  case,  of  serving  on  the  2nd  of  November  a  civil  bill 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  due  on  the  1st  day  of  the  same 
November.  There  was  upon  them  a  moral  obligation  to  act  as 
gentlemen,  as  Christians,  m  society.  If  any  man  acted  so  in  the 
management  of  his  property,  who  would  associate  with  him  ?  The 
tenantry  loved  their  old  landlordiB,  for  the  landlords,  on  the  whole, 
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treated  them  well  and  fairly,  and  allowed  them,  to  a  great  eztent» 
to  manage  the  land  as  they  pleased.  Mr.  Brett,  in  nis  report  to 
the  company  in  18C6,  said  :  '*  The  present  rental  is  £955,  and  the 
outlay  which  I  would  recommend  would  increase  the  rental  to 
at  least  £1.500  or  £1,000  per  annum."  Hear  that,  ye  Partry 
tenants  !  before  you  are  to  lie  sold  by  the  land-jobbing  company 
your  rental  will  be  inci*ea8ed.  As  regards  the  squaring  of  farms 
and  the  division  of  the  common,  there  might  be  differences 
of  opinion.  Of  course  a  land  surveyor  would  like  to  see  the 
estate  squared.  This  estate  w.as  at  one  time  one  bleak  and  barren 
mountain.  At  the  time  of  the  Down  Survey  the  rental  of  the 
Partry  estate  was  probably  not  worth  £40  a-year,  and  the  peoide 
who  remained  ujk)u  it  built  houses,  and  increased  the  value  of  the 
land,  and  had  enabled  that  which  was  a  barren  mountain  to  sup- 
port 110  families,  or  650  human  beings.  This  had  all  been  accom* 
plished  by  the  Rundale  system,  by  which,  when  the  land  was 
almost  in  common  between  them,  any  man  taking  a  little,  fertile 
6|>ot  or  a  little,  sheltered  spot,  only  two  or  three  perches  in  extent^ 
would  fence  it  in«  clear  away  the  furze,  and  labor  it,  and  have  a 
little  garden  of  his  own,  for  which,  in  time,  he  would  pay  the 
rent.  If  the  estate  had  been  laid  out  in  stripes  in  tne  first 
instance,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  estate  to  have  been 
reclaimed  or  increased  in  value.  With  reference  to  the  case  of 
James  Philbin,  junior,  which  he  (Mr.  Heron)  had  designated  as  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  an  Irish  tenant,  that 
man  had  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  of  his  property,  however 
snudl,  from  which  he  sould  not  be  evicted  without  notice  to  quit 
and  ejectment.  Mr.  M*CuIlagh  had  represented  himself  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  management  of  this  pro|)erty,  but  he  could  not 
assume  that  ignorance  now  after  the  documents  that  had  been 
proved.  Mr.  M'Cullagh  had  signed  every  one  of  those  memo- 
randa of  agreement,  by  which  the  tenants  ceased  to  be  tenants 
from  year  to  year,  and  became  caretakers,  to  be  put  out  by  a 
magistrate  at  a  week's  notice.  Never  in  the  landed  history  of 
this  country  did  he  hear  of  such  a  thing.  There  were  some 
portions  of  Ireland  where  that  could  not  be  done.  Did  they 
believe  that  in  Down  or  Armagh,  on  Lord  Downshire^s,  or  Lord 
Gosford's,  or  Lord  Lurgan*s,  or  Lord  Londonderry's  projjerty,  or 
on  any  of  the  northern  estates  where  tenant  right  was  existing, 
that  the  tenantry  could  be  got  to  sign  such  an  agreement,  or  that 
the  whole  tenantry  of  a  vast  district  could  be  got  to  sign  an  i^ree- 
ment  to  hold  the  land  as  caretakers  ?  The  plantation  of  Ulster 
had  been  abused  of  late.  He  must  say,  with  all  its  faults,  he  was 
glad  it  had  planted  men  in  the  north  of  Ireland  who  bought  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants  princii)lcs  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence that  would,  in  those  districts  he  had  mentioned,  compel 
them  to  die  in  the  burning  fragments  of  their  houses  before 
putting  their  names  to  an  agreement  such  as  that  got  up  by 
Andrew  M'Cullagh.  Counsel  then  read  the  second  agreement 
and  said  that,  under  the  direction  of  his  lordship,  he  woidd  tell  the 
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jury  that  those  tranaactions  were  wholly  illegaL  Ab  loos  m  a 
man  paid  his  rent  no  agreement  to  hold  as  a  caretaker  could  stand 
for  a  moment  in  a  court  of  law,  and  if  they  had  prosecuted  him 
before  the  magistrates  or  brought  an  ejectment  as  caretaker,  and 
if  it  were  possible  to  find  a  magistrate  or  a  chairman  to  give 
a  decree  for  possession,  the  man  being  tenant  paying  his 
rent 

The  Chief  Justice — They  might  do  it  before  he  did 
that. 

Mr.  Heron  said  they  might ;  but  if  it  was  brought  against  a 
tenant  paying  rent,  the  agreement  would  not  be  worth  a  straw. 
That  was  the  principle  of  notice  to  quit  in  terrorem— the  agree- 
ment certain  in  terrorem  that  was  introduced  the  previous  day. 
When  they  read  that,  could  any  one  say  that  the  letter  of  Father 
Lavelle— describing  the  terror  in  which  the  tenants  were— the 
hangdog  look  of  the  men  going  about  the  demesne — the  look  of 
agony  in  their  faces — was  a  lih^l  ?  He  did  not  wonder  at  it.  By 
signing  these  documents,  they  left  themselves  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  new  landlord,  and  anything  they  could  do  was  in 
vain.  All,  all  was  sone.  Everything  that  was  dear  to  a  people 
— their  land,  their  life,  and  property— everything  that  made  me 
dear  to  a  man,  were  at  the  mercy  of — whom  ?  A  man  whose  name 
he  had  scarcely  mentioned  yet,  Mr.  Proudfoot,  the  witness 
examined  the  previous  day.  He  (counsel)  never  heard  of  him 
before  these  trials  ;  he  wondered  where  they  cot  him.  He  had 
looked  in  Thorn's  Directory  and  could  not  find  his  name  there 
(a  laugh),  so  that  he  wondered  where  they  got  him.  He  would 
intro<luce  no  personality  in  this  case ;  but  if  Mr.  Prondfoot  were 
the  plaintiff,  he  confessed  he  would  like  to  cross-examine  him  as 
to  who  he  was.  He  had  a  queer  look  in  his  eye,  and  if  he  were 
pressed,  he  was  sure  that  man  could  tell  a  whole  story,  (lienewed 
laughter.)  He  was  the  king  of  Partry  at  £30  a-year,  and  yet  said 
that  the  company  were  mulcting  him— that  what  Mr.  M'Culloch 
held  was  net  worth  £b  a-year.  Why,  300  acres  of  land  at  i£30 
a-year  must  be  very  bad,  indeed,  if  it  was  not  worth  that— Uiis 
land  that  was  described  as  being  so  luxuriant  as  to  give  grass 
to  double  the  number  of  cattle  that  could  be  put  on  it.  Why, 
this  mountain  of  Derassa,  if  the  witnesses  were  correct,  must,  in- 
deed, be  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Heron  said  he  claimed  for  his  client,  in  the  name  of 
Milton,  the  liberty  to  think,  to  believe,  to  speak  or  utter,  according 
to  conscience.  It  was  not  his  duty  to  try  and  prove,  and  he 
submitted  he  would  prove,  that  these  letters  did  not  violate  any 
rule  of  law,  and  that  in  these  letters,  fairly  and  fully  con- 
sidered according  to  facts,  Father  Lavelle  had  written  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  what  no  jury  could  ever  find  to 
be  a  libel,  or  beyond  the  ordinary  rule  of  fair  conmient  of  a 
]iublic  proceeding.  He  would  not  read  any  quotations  from  tb« 
judgments  or  cl^ges  of  other  judges.  He  would  be  content 
with  the  law  as  it  would   be  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chief 
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Justice  of  Ireland.  The  first  transaotioii  referred  to  in  the 
letters  was  in  reference  to  the  distraining  of  Philip  Henaghim's 
cow.  The  cow  was  distrained — that  was  tme.  It  was  dis- 
trained on  St  Stei)hen*s  Day,  so  that  preparations  must  hftTe 
been  actually  going  on  at  Christmas  times.  The  bailiff  in  his 
return,  gave  an  inventory  of  the  seizure  of  a  cow  for  £S  9b.  6d.,  a 
year's  rent ;  and  Father  Lavcllu  wrote  his  letter  on  St.  Stephen's 
Day.  Henaghan  then  offered  half  a  year's  rent,  and,  he  belieTed* 
offered  to  quit  the  place  altogether.  Lot  the  jury  remember  all 
these  tenants  were  i>eople  steeped  to  their  lii>s  in  poverty,  main- 
taining a  precarious  existence  on  the  bleak  side  of  a  mountain, 
part  o?  which  they  reclaimed  and  made  arable  land.  He  ofiered 
to  leave  his  place,  which  he  had  made  habitable,  to  the  company, 
and  go  to  America ;  but  the  distress  was  kept  on  his  cow.  Some 
quibbling  had  gone  on  the  previous  day,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
cow  was  removed.  He  cared  not  whether  it  was  removed 
or  not — Kho  was  left  in  charge  of  the  bailiff  at  the  house  at  a  cost 
of  53.  Tlie  plaiut  in  this  case  had  been  mofrt  artfully  framed. 
From  the  mass  of 'printed  letters  they  collected  four  or  five  isolated 
passages,  and  that  part  in  reference  to  Henaghan's  cow  was  left 
untouched  as  not  being  part  of  the  case.  It  was  the  veraci^  of 
Father  Lavelle's  letters,  and  the  right  of  ilajor  Knox  to  pnbliah, 
that  were  seized  upon.  He  would  like  to  know  on  what  md  Irish 
estate  was  that  ever  done  ?  Was  it  ever  done  on  any  estate  bnt 
that  of  a  jobbing  land  company  ?  He  wished  that  when  these 
documents  were  made  knowu  to  the  public — and  he  hoped  the 
press  would  make  them  known — and  all  the  facts  were  made 
public,  some  measure  would  bo  introduced  into  parliament  to 
make  it  impossible  for  a  com]>any  of  this  description  to  own  an 
acre  of  laud  in  this  country.  The  first  part  of  the  libel  was  that  the 
tenants  were  deprived  of  the  outlet  for  their  cattle  and  their  chief 
means  of  sup^iort.  This  mountain,  which  was  a  common,  was  on 
the  demesne  lands  of  Derassa,  and  adjoined  the  townland  of 
Shrah.  When  the  company  took  this  estate,  there  were  thirteen 
families  in  Derassa  ana  eighteen  at  Shrah.  In  this  he  had  the 
company  in  an  amusing  (blemma.  Mr.  M'CulIagh*s  excuse  for 
sending  down  the  cattle  was  to  improve  the  stock  of  the  cocmtry, 
but  the  case  attempted  that  day  was  that  the  Shrah  tenants  had 
no  right  to  graze  on  the  mountain.  He  would  produce  tenant 
after  tenant  to  show  that  they  grazed  on  it  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
under  the  Gildeas,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  other  landlords,  and 
their  right  was  never  interrupted.  It  was  said  that  there  was 
abundaut  grass  to  feed  double  the  number  of  cattle  the  tensats 
were  able  to  put  on  it.  If  that  were  so  why  were  the  Shxah 
tenants  excluded  ?  The  Shrah  tenants  living  on  these  miserable 
lands  were  bound  to  give  up  the  privilege  of  having  pastm'ace  for 
a  cow  or  sheep,  and  were  to  be  contcut  ^-ith  this  miserable  oit  of 
land,  where,  as  every  one  knew,  on  a  mountain  farm  it  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  family  to  have  a  common  to  grace  a 
cow  upon.     But  the  case  there  to-day  was  that  they  were  to  be 


in  plain  language — and  although  Home  of  thoBe  IriBh-ipeakinK 
-witaesses  miglit  not  wiali  to  apeak  English,  they  Icnaw  every  word 
thnt  vaa  Haid— did  he  hnov  Mr.  M'CulI^h'a  part  a!  the 
mountain,  and  he  aaid  he  did,  and  that  ha  kept  all  Cattle  except 
M'Cullaeli'a  uif  M'Cnllnffb'gpartof  themoQntaiu.  His  son  denied 
this,  but  he  cared  ant  which  of  the  witnesBeH  thej  believed.  It  was 
Bwom  thtit  there  was  more  grasi  there  than  the  ten&nta  coold 
get  cattle  tn  eat.  If  there  waa  more  than  on  abundance  of  grasl 
for  the  Dcrafisa  people  and  Afr.  M'Cullagh'a  cattle,  why,  in  the 
name  of  common  leDw,  should  the  Sbrah  townland  be  excluded 
from  Uie  common  !  Ho  put  that  tu  his  learned  friend  who  waa  to 
reply,  but  ho  waa  sure  ho  could  not  reply  to  it.  Why  ehDoId 
this  common  exist !  Because  farmii  of  ttua  deicriptioa  coiild  not 
exist  without  it.  The  right  of  commonnge  waa  given  by  landlords 
for  the  enjoyment  of  property,  and  that  existed  aa  long  as 
there  was  a  house  in  Shrah,  and  waa  not  to  be  deetroyed  by  the 
evidence  of  the  two  Comiskys.  They  had  not  yet  discovered  who 
was  reaponaible  for  these  three  documeota  given  in  evidence.  Mr. 
M'Cullagh  allowed  them  to  make  use  of  his  name  in  a  most 
nnwarrantatile  manner;  but  in  this  transaction  of  putting  the 
cattle  on  the  mountain  he  told  Mr.  M'Cullogh  he  oc^d  illegally. 
The  right  of  the  Shrsii  tenants  was  disputed;  the  rights  of  the 
DeroBsa  tei^aots  were  set  up  by  tha  company,  and  they,  it  waa 
■aid,  from  time  immemorial  grazed  on  this  mountain.  He  held 
that  that  right  of  grazing  was  incidental  to  this  poor  land,  for 
which  the  tenants  paid  rent  and  taxes,  and  be  could  tell  the 
chairman  of  the  company  that  he  was  a  trespasser,  when,  against 
the  risht  of  the  tenant,  hotput  his  cattle  on  the  land.  I  asked 
Mr.  Kl'CuIIagh  waa  possession  demanded  T  No.  Were  the  cattle 
driven  on  without  notice  to  the  people  !  Yes.  I  wiH  bring  before 
yon,  gentlemen,  tenant  after  tenant  whose  cattle  and  aheej 
driven  off  the  n 


___  .  mountain  by  Comisky — tenants  whoso  cattle  were 

impounded.  I  will  prove  my  own  case  by  showing  the  system  of 
Tersecution  by  which  those  people  were  driven  off  the  mountain. 
_i[r.  Brett,  in  bis  report,  mode  a  ver;  remarkable  statement. 
He  Riud  that  "  in  dividing  the  paatnre  land  he  proposed  to  allocate 
to  the  tenants  a  qiianti^  m  proportion  to  their  holdings  o!  arable. 
Tbia  will  allow  a  large  extent  to  be  reserved  to  the  company  for 
other  purposes — say  about  500  acres  of  Irish  pasture  land,  which 
may  bo  let  to  tenants  or  outsiden."  That  is  tha  land  on  the  top 
ol  Derania  mountain,  which  was  to  be  taken  from  tbo  tenant*,  and 
wofTDeraBsa  (kprived  the  people  of  8hrah  of  the 
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right  of  grazing  on  this  mountoiu.  Mr.  Brett  aay*  the  rental  ia 
ultimately  to  be  raised  to  £1.600  a-y ear.  That  is  the  aecoud  point 
in  the  indictment  against  the  company,  not  against  MKIJulIagh. 
What  i«  the  third  matter  t  Hr.  Brett,  who  is  an  Irishman,  and 
hoa  a  heart  in  his  brsaat.  admitted  the  distress  which  prevailed  in 
Partly.     And  in  what  part  of  the  world  bos  not  that  diatreas  been 
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famous  ?  Has  not  money  come  from  America,  from  India,  from  Aus- 
tralia, andave,  from  hew  Zealand,  to  relieve  the  starving  Iriah  in 
the  west,  and  to  pay  rent  to  landlords  such  as  this  company  ?    Is  not 
a  large  portion  of  the  rents  paid  by  subscripticns  from  foreign  conn- 
tries,  while  the  Irish  are  starving  at  home  ?    Mr.  Brett  admitted  all 
the  distress.     What  is  the  next  pa.ssage  in  Father  Lavelle't  letter. 
He  says  the  spring  was  severe  ?    As  the  parish  priest  of  this  miser- 
able oistrict,  he  was  accustomed  to  see  misery,  but  he  was  not 
yet  callous  to  misery.    * '  The  spring  and  summer  of  1867  were  very 
trying  to  tenants  on  this   mountain,   so  trying  that  he  had  to 
procure  meal  for  them  on   credit  in  Castlehar.     Thus  the  May 
rent  happened  not  to  be  paid  until  Noveml)er,  and  thus  on  the 
1st  November  a  yearns  rent  fell  due.*'     What  follows?   la  it  true 
there  was  distress  ?    Is  it  true  that  Father  Lavelle  pledged  his 
credit  and  jrot  meal  for  the  poor  j>e(>ple  ?    Yet  Proudfoot  uttered 
against  Father  Lavelle  the  atrocious  libel  that  the  distress  was 
fictitious— that  the  subscriptions  for  the  Ruffering  people'  were 
uncalled  for — that  it  was  all  concoction  on  the  part  of  Father 
Lavelle  to  get  money,  which  he  impro})erly  a|>plied.     That  libel 
was  certified  by  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  to  be  wiltul  and  malicious. 
In  the  annals  of  persecution  I  never  knew  anything  worse  than 
this  !   All  who  know  the  west  of  Ireland,  know  that  during  a  try- 
ing season  the  people  and  the  cattle  are  almost  starving.      Yet,  in 
this  state  of  thincs,  what  is  the  course  ad()i)tcd  towards  them  ?    A 
year's  rent  falls  due  on  the  Ist  November,  and  I  ask  was  it  ever 
before  proved  in  a  court  of  justice,,  that  before  the   rent    was 
demanded  a  process  is  ]»repared,  and  given  to  the  process-server 
on  the  morning  after  the  day  when  the  rent  could  be  legally 
demanded  ?     On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  the  process-server  serves 
the  tenants  of  this  comjiany  with  a  civil  bill  of  ejectment  for  non- 
uayment  of  rent.     Ana  this  is  the  comjiany  who  are  to  regulate 
Ireland  and  give  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  wretched  Iriidi  serfs 
of  Partry.     Is  it  true  ?    They  cannot  shuffle  out  of  that  |)art  of 
the   case.      Here  are    the    documents — the    civil  bill  processes 
wickedly,  maliciously,  and  cruelly  issued  by  Proudfoot,  to  whom 
this  company  have  delegated  all  the  fearful  })ower8  of  the  landlord. 
Though  Mr.  MK^ullagh  is  not  personally  to  blame,  yet  he  allowed 
his  name  to  be  used  by  an  unscrupulous  and  wicked  servant.    He 
says  t}:e  man  did  his  duty,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  consequen- 
ces.    What  was   the  object  of  serving  the  civil  bill  ejectment 
except  to  harass  the  tenants,  and  com])el  them  to  i>ay  the  costs, 
whicn   they  have  paid  ?     What  was  the  object  but  vexation  ? 
What  was  the  object  but  the    exercise  of  pure  tyranny?    This 
man  Proudfoot,  who  lives  in  the  old  family  mansion  of  the  Gildeas^ 
took  on  himself  the  position  of  lord  and  master  of  these  wretched 
people.     He,  out  of  pure  malice,  pure  wickedness,  and  pure  wanton- 
ness, issued  a  process  on  the  2nd  of  November  for  rent  due  on  the 
1st  November.     That  was  oppression  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
Irish  landlordism,  and  never  before  attempted  to  be  proved  in  a 
coui-t  of  justica     Yet  that  transaction  is  not  directly  oisapproved 
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of  by  the  board.  The  next  transaction  is  one  that  Mr.  M'CuIlaffh 
admitted  his  entire  and  thorough  disapprobation  of,  and  the 
moment  he  heard  of  it  he  desired  it  should  be  stopped.     You  see, 

gentlemen,  the  wretched  rental  of  this  estate,  the  small  sums  paid 
y  the  tenants,  every  penny  of  which  was  screwed  from  an  im- 
poverished and  wretched  tenantry.  The  rent  is  scarcely  due 
when  they  are  compelled  by  Proudfoot  to  give  their  I  0  Us  or 
promissory  note,  including  four  pence  in  the  pound  as  a  penalty  on 
them  for  not  paying  their  rent  to  the  day,  and  that  is  to  be 
exacted  if  they  do  not  pay  the  promissory  note  at  maturity.  These 
documents  are  not  produced.  I  have  called  for  them  in  vain. 
Some  agents  are  listening  to  me.  Was  such  a  system  ever  before 
herd  of  on  any  estate  as  that  on  the  2nd  November  they  took  a 
bill  from  the  tenants  for  rent  due  on  the  Ist,  apd  charged  them 
4d.  in  the  pound  penalty  ?  Was  it  right  or  not  to  Api'ly  to  this 
system  of  usury  the  term  of  exacting  the  pound  of  nesh  ?  If  a 
justification  were  pleaded,  I  have  established  it  on  the  plaintiff's 
case.  The  assertion  is  literally  true.  What  is  the  next  topic  ?  A 
SjTstem  of  striping  was  introduced.  Some  years  ago  the  whole  estate 
was  striped  by  Mr.  Stanhope  Kenny,  of  Ballinrobe.  Possession  was 
then  demanded  and  refused.  Mr.  M'CuUagh  admitted  he  signed 
the  notices  to  auit,  with  the  consequent  demand  for  possession  last 
November.  Tne  rents  were  raised,  and,  it  would  be  proved, 
were  raised  far  above  the  valuation.  Mr.  Brett's  valuation  was 
taken  from  184.3,  the  most  prosperous  year  that  Ireland  ever  saw. 
It  was  before  the  famine,  and  before  the  periodic  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  which  afflicted  the  country.  At  that  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  was  nine  millions,  which  had  since  sunk 
down  to  six  millions.  Two  millions  of  the  people  had  since 
emigrated  or  died  at  home.  Mr.  Brett  took  the  old  valuation  of 
1843,  but  the  valuation  should  be  taken  since  the  Act  of  1852,  and 
it  showed  the  rents  had  been  increased  from  30  to  100  per  cent 
Mr.  Brett  seems  to  think  that  is  very  little,  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
to  these  poor  tenants.  It  is  said  that  the  people  because  of  this 
are  bordering  on  a  state  of  distraction.  Yet  that  statement  is  said 
to  be  a  libel  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  tenants  of  Derassa 
were  entitled  to  the  common  ox  that  mountain,  and  they  had  no 
right  to  be  disturbed  without  some  formal  notice  to  quit.  The 
letter  containing  that  statement  appeared  in  the  Iruh  Times  of 
the  4th  January.  Mr.  M  *Cullagh  in  the  meantime  called  on 
Major  Knox  to  comi)lain.  Major  Knox  receives  him  as  one 
gentleman  should  receive  another.  Major  Knox  tells  him  it  is  a 
public  matter,  but  that  if  he  will  authorize  his  secretary  or  officer 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Irish  Times  explaining  the  whole  matter  it 
will  be  inserted,  and  also  a  leading  article.  Accordingly,  on  the 
11th  of  January  Mr.  Proudfoot's  letter  appears  in  the  Irish  Times. 
I  must  say  in  the  whole  affair  Major  Knox  has  been  most  unfxdrly 
used.  This  is  a  quarrel  which,  if  between  anyone,  is  between 
Mr.  MK!:)ullagh  and  Father  Lavelle.  Major  Knox  most  fairly 
opened  the  colimins  of  his  journal  to  both  one  and  the  other,     ft 
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WM  a  matter  of  public  interest  in  which  the  pnblio  were  deeply 
concerned.  The  Irish  Times,  in  a  srarit  of  fair  play,  inserted  the 
statement  of  the  company*!  agent.    Froudfoot,  not  content  with 

Soing  into  details  of  his  management  of  tiie  estate,  made  the  mort 
l-found&d  attack  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lavelle,  for  which  he  brought 
his  action,  and  that  lil)el  was  certified  to  be  wilful  and  malicious. 
Tlie  leading  article  published  in  the  Irish  Times  spoke  highly  of 
Mr.   M^Ciulagh  personally,   as  one  who  would  be  the  last   to 
sanction  even  the  appearance  of  harshness.     (Reads  the  comments 
which  appeared  in  the  Irish  Times. )    The  Rev.  Mr.  Lavelle  replied 
to  the  letter  of  Proudfoot,  who  had  used  bitter  and  insultine 
language  towards  him,  and  they  had  heard  that  letter.     It  had 
been  s&ted  that  if  the  matter  had  ended  with  the  first  letter  this 
meet  ill-advised  action  would  not  have  been  brought.     What  was 
the  fact  with  reference  to  the  coimt  concerning  the  second  letter? 
The  writer  said :  * '  In  the  meantime  I  re|)eat  every  single  statement 
contained  in  my  letter  as  to  the  management  of  the  estate.     The 
tenants  have  been,  without  even  the  form  of  law,  deprived  of  their 
mountain  outlet.     Their  rents  have  been  raised  on  several  town- 
lands,  30,  35,  50,  and  60  per  cent,  over  Griffith's  valuation,  andtiicir 
pasture  taken  to  feed  Mr.  MK^ullagh's  flock."    There  was  conoen- 
trated  in  one  sentence  almost  every  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  Irish  Times,     He  told  thorn  that  the  tenants  had  no  right  to 
be  deprived  of  their  common.    Mr.  M'Cullagh's  cattle  and  sheep 
were  feeding  on  the  property  of  the  tenants,  for  it  was  their 
property  until  deprived  of  it  by  form  of  law.    He  had  proved  by 
Mr.  Brett,  that  in  one  townland  the  rent  was  raised  100  \^t  cent, 
over  Griffith's  valuation.     Was  this  a  fair  comment,  and  was  it  a 
fair  criticism  U{>on  matters  stated  by  the  parties  bringing  the 
action  to  bo  of  public  importance,  vital  imiwrtance,  and  every- 
thing almost,  in  a  word,  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ?    He  hoped  they 
would  remember  that  these  were  comments  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  company  in  the   management  of  their  estate.    Against  Mr. 
M^ullagh's  personal  conduct,  his  position  as  a  gentleman  and  as  a 
merchant,  he  said  nothing,  and  Major  Knox  was  incapable  of  saying 
anything  cither.    But  as  reganlod  his  conduct  as  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  PaHry  estate,  he  was  resi)ousible  for  the  acts 
of  Proudfoot.     The  great  majority  of  these  acte  he  firmly  believed 
Mr.  M  *(Jullagh  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of,  but  he  was  in  this 
position,  having  intrusted  the  management  of  a  great  proi)erty  to 
a  person  like  Proudfoot,  who  was  only  getting  a  salary  of  X60  and 
a  commission.     lie  should  say  in  the  management  of  this  estate 
the  company  showed  very  litUo  sense.     They  all  knew  that  in 
Clare  and  the  west  of  Ireland  there  were  land  agents  very  well 
known,  having  great  offices,  great  control  over  the  tenants,  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  who  knew  thoroughly  how  to 
manage  the  poor  tenants— who  collected  the  rents,  having  con- 
sideration for  a  bad  year— giving  time  and  advising  even  the 
advance  of  money,  and  not  doing  as  had  been  done  hero,  screwing 
the  last  shilling  out  of  the  poor  tenants,  and  never  being  in  • 
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position  to  advance  money,  and  paying  labor  with  meaL  Was 
that,  he  asked,  the  way  Ireland  was  to  be  regenerated  ?  Another 
topic  he  would  notice  here  was,  and  whic^  he  would  prove  if 
materia],  that  Linskey  was  the  under-surveyor  of  Brett.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  Linskey  suing  the  tenants  for  striping  the 
hinds.  He  said  that  these,  your  Irish-speaking  tenants,  paying 
£1  lOsL,  £1  128.,  or  £1  17s.  9d.  a-year,  not  one  of  them  knowing 
the  number  of  acres  in  their  possession,  were  so  curious  about 
their  holdings,  that  they  actually  employed  a  surveyor  to  map  out 
their  own  estate.  (Laughter.)  Linskey  sued  them  for  work  and 
labor  done,  but  the  chairman  dismissed  the  matter  on  the  meriti, 
so  there  was  an  end  to  the  attempt  of  suing  these  unfortunate 
people  for  striping,  for  which  the  company  was  liable,  and  for 
which  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  paid  by  Brett.  In  all  these  trans- 
actions he  should  say  Mr.  Brett  had  acted  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  he  had,  no  doubt,  regretted,  and  would  regret  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  that  these  unfortunate  tenants  built  and  im- 
proved on  his  promise.  Now,  was  the  second  letter  a  libel  ?  This 
was  not  like  an  ordinary  plaint.  It  was  the  only  plaint  he  had 
ever  seen  sicncd  by  three  counsel.  Three  were  employed  to  draw 
it — one  for  Mr.  Proudfoot,  one  for  the  companv^  and  one  for  Mr. 
Ikl'Cullagh.  He  did  not  know  which  of  them  assumed  the 
cliaracter  of  counsel  for  Proudfoot,  for  principally  this  action  had 
been  brought  as  a  set-off  for  the  action  of  Mr.  Lavelle  against  the 
company,  through  Mr.  Proudfoot,  at  the  Gal  way  assizes,  where 
thev  were  beaten.  They  now  came  to  the  third  letter,  which 
saia  :  '*The  company  had,  for  awhile,  my  very  best  wishes.  I 
was  delighted  with  its  programme  of  helping  on  the  tenants  to  a 
position  of  comparative  inde|)endence— in  fact,  of  converting  their 
tenure  at  will  into  a  fee  farm.  But  when  I  saw  the  means  adopted 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  end,  a  system  of  lleccing  in  the 
shape  of  unnecessary  and  even  illegal  law  costs,  of  tines  and 
penalties,  and  in  increased  rack-rents,  of  the  seizure  of  ])eople^s 
grass  without  form  of  law,  or  leave,  or  ci)m|)cnsation,  of  the  like 
seizure  of  their  turf  banks,  with  a  contemptuous  disregard  for 
their  personal  feelings,  I  felt  I  would  be  false  to  my  trust  were  I 
to  cover  those  excet»ses  with  the  mantle  of  my  silence."  If  these 
were  the  good  intentions  of  the  com|)any,  they  all  knew  a  ])Iaco, 
the  pavement  of  which  consisted  of  good  intentions,  and  where 
tbcy  could  get  the  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Proudfoot  (ul  UUlum, 
* '  The  law  gives  the  unha|)py  tenants  no  protection."  He  rei»cated 
those  grave  words.  The  law  gave,  according  to  it^  own  form, 
redress  for  personal  injury ;  but  it  was  the  law  of  the  laud  that 
this  system  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year  might  be  made  an  engine 
of  the  most  cruel  oppression ;  no  protection  being  thus  given,  the 
whole  side  of  a  country  might  be  cleared,  as  had  been  the  case 
before.  But  it  was  because  the  law  did  not  give  this  actual  pro- 
tection that  the  right  to  8[)eak  and  write  according  to  conscience 
was  given  bv  the  f^gliah  law.  When  they  took  its  burthen,  they 
also  received  its  bmefitiH-to  wzit«  and  apeak  of  these  thingi — that 
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a  man  in  the  darkness  and  obscurity  of  Partry,  who  might  be  gnilty 
of  these  crimes  against  society,  might  be  brought  there  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion,  and  that  that  land-jobbmg  com(>any  might 
be  compelled  by  the  voice  of  society  to  do  its  duty  to  its  tenants. 
It  was  not  monilly,  though  it  might  be  by  law  the  absolute  right 
of  landlords  to  increase  the  rents  to  a  sum  the  tenants  were  not 
able  to  pay.  Were  tenants  to  be  made  serfs  and  mere  caretakers 
by  signing  those  documents  at  the  caprice  of  Mr.  Proudfoot  ?  In 
this  matter  Mr.  Lavelle  was  right  in  s[>eaking,  from  every  prin- 
ciple of  duty  and  of  religion  ;  and  every  principle  which  actuated 
a  man  to  deal  fairly  with  his  fellow- man  compelled  him  to  speak. 
This  was  not  as  if  the  people  lived  in  some  public  place,  where 
their  wrongs  would  be  seen.  They  were  Irish-speaking  tenants, 
only  three  or  four  men  on  the  whole  estate  being  able  to  read  oi 
write,  having  no  means  of  communicating  their  grievances, 
having  no  landlord  to  whom  they  could  appeal,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  this  man  Proudfoot.  What  did  Mr.  Lavelle  do  under  these 
circumstances  ?  He,  through  the  columns  of  the  public  pre^s,  laid 
the  wrongs  of  the  Partry  tenants  before  shareholders  virtually  the 
owners  of  the  property,  and  told  them  their  suffering  and  trouble, 
and  the  injustice  done  them,  of  civil  bill  ejectments  brought  on 
the  2nd  November  for  rent  due  on  the  Ist  of  the  same  month,  of 
the  charge  of  4d.  in  the  pound  levied  for  not  paying  up  the  rent, 
and  generally  of  the  system  of  petty  tyranny  and  oppr^sion 
practised  by  Proudfoot,  and  which  could  not  have  been  practiced 
by  an  Irish  gentleman.  He  told  that  through  the  columns  of  the 
Irith  Times,  and  told  it  truly.  And  were  they,  therefore,  to  give 
this  com]>any  £1,000  damages,  to  be  added  to  the  property  of  the 
shareholders,  because  Major  Knox,  proprietor  of  the  /rw/i  T^imes, 
opened  the  columns  of  his  newspajier  fairly  and  fully  to  both 
Bides,  that  they  might  be  heard,  and  that  the  truth  might  ulti- 
mately come  out  He  went  to  the  charge  of  raising  the  rents 
from  30  to  100  ])er  cent,  over  Griffith's  valuation.  Counsel  com- 
pared the  former  with  the  increased  rents  on  some  of  the  townlands, 
to  show  the  excess  of  the  latter  over  the  government  valuation. 
His  learned  friend  said  the  previous  day  that  the  tenantry  was  a 
sort  of  model  or  prize  tenantry,  and  spoke  of  the  prosperity  they 
enjoyed  under  the  National  Inve8tment  Company.  They  would 
see  from  some  of  them  whether  that  was  true.  The  last  cause  of 
complaint  was  one,  as  to  which  anyone  having  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  land  should  find  fault  with  the  management  of  the 
property— namely,  their  interierence  with  the  rights  of  the 
tenantry  cutting  turf.     To  stop  the  people  cutting  turf  was  to  de- 

J»rive  them  almost  of  the  right  of  existence,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
lampest,  coldest,  poorest  districts  in  the  world.  When  the 
tenantry  drained  a  bog  and  had  the  dry  bank,  they  were  com[)elled 
to  go  to  some  fresh  and  wet  bo^  to  cut  turf.  This  simply  was  cruelly 
wanted  to  l>e  done— and  by  this  system  of  petty  interference  it  was 
sought  to  manage  the  country  people,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
manage  for  themselves.    This  matter  was  rei>eated  in  the  last  letter. 
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The  Chief  Jastice  directed  coimsers  attention  to  one  of  the 
letters  in  reference  to  the  woman  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Heron  continued— The  woman  Gibbons  was  served  with 
notice  to  quit,  as  she  owed  a  yearns  rent,  and  she  sent  £5  to 
Proud  foot  by  a  man  who  would  be  produced  ;  that  was  refused. 
To  Proudfoot  it  seemed  to  be  a  trouble  or  a  difficulty  about  taking 
money  on  account.  Accordingly,  with  the  rejection  of  the  £5  a  pro- 
cess was  served  for  £6  6s.  which  was  paid,  with  lOs.  costs.  Proud- 
foot  had  been  cross  examined  as  to  tnis  on  Thursday,  and  he  told 
them  that  it  was  true  she  paid  10s.  but  against  that  she  received, 
68.  worth  of  meal,  so  that  the  balance  TOtween  the  poor  widow 
and  the  Land  Investment  Company  was  a  sum  of  4s.  Enormous 
costs  had  been  incurred  between  some  of  the  tenants,  the  company, 
and  the  solicitors,  some  of  which  was  paid  by  the  company  and 
some  by  the  tenants.  He  did  not  know  who  had  been  advising 
those  proceedings,  but  as  the  name  of  the  respected  sohcitor  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Meldon,  had  been  mentioned,  he  must  say  he 
believed  that  gentleman  knew  nothing  whatever  of  those  three 
documents  he  had  read  to  them.  1 0  Us  were  given,  which  he  aftked 
from  Mr.  Proudfoot,  but  these  were  either  destroyed  or  had  not 
yet  come  np  from  the  office.  Although  the  surveyor  Linskey 
processed  other  tenants  to  the  sessions,  it  appeared  she  (Mrs. 
Gibbons)  had  ultimately  tx)  pay  him  6s.  6d.  for  surveying.     The 

S arable  of  Nathan  had  been  alluded  to,  but  really  he  would  not 
well  upon  it.  It  reminded  him  of  the  poor  man*s  lamb  and  the 
stranger's  feast.  There  was  one  allusion  to  which  he  should 
refer — namely,  *'  Amen,  the  man  who  hath  done  those  things  is  a 
chUd  of  deatL"  Serjeant  Dowse  said  they  knew  what  the  Irish 
tenantry  were.  They  knew  that  they  were  excitable,  and  that 
this  appeared  in  the  IrUh  Times,  in  order  to  have  it  circulated 
among  the  tenants  of  Partry,  so  that  there  might  be  some  incentive 
to  get  rid  of  Proudfoot  in  some  unlawful  manner.  Now,  he  believed 
that  in  the  whole  district  there  was  not  a  single  man  could  read  the 
Irish  Times  except  Father  Lavelle.  He  ventured  to  say  that, 
celebrated  as  that  great  journal  was  all  over  Europe,  Asia.  Africa, 
and  America,  the  inhabitants  of  Partry  had  no  knowledge  even 
of  the  name  of  the  Irish  Times,  or  of  Major  Knox— who  was 
here  defending  their  rights— till  this  trial.  (Laughter.)  Counsel 
read  Father  Lavelle*s  Tetter  authorizing  Maior  Knox  to  give  his 
name,  as  author  of  the  letters,  to  Mr.  M  'Cullagh.  He  asked  was 
it  right  to  proceed  against  a  journal  when  a  man  boldly,  honestly, 
and  fearlessly  came  forward  with  his  name  to  a  document,  and 
openly  defied  his  opponent.  No  one  but  a  company  would  bring  an 
action  against  Major  Knox  under  the  circumstances,  and  ask  a 
special  jury  of  the  county  Dublin  to  pve  £1,000  damages  for  what 
Father  Lavelle  had  done  and  admitted.  He  asked  the  jury  to 
consider  the  question,  was  it  a  libel  to  have  the  simple  truth 
honestly  put  in  print  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  redress  of  those 
unfortunate  people  ?  Mr.  Heron  then  read  a  letter  from  Major 
Knox,  in  reply  to  a  communication  from  Mr.  Oldham,  the  attorney 
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for  the  plaintiff ;  and  said  that  when  in  a  public  journal  writiiigi 
a|>pearea — when  the  author&hip  waa  avowed — when  the  nanne  was 
given — when  the  manuscript  was  ready  to  be  given  np — if  ft  l^gal 
battle  was  to  take  place,  it  ouj^ht  to  take  place  directly  between 
the  two  jiarties,  and  Major  Knox,  the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper, 
oucht  not  to  be  made  to  intervene.  One  document  in  the  case 
still  remained  to  be  read  by  him,  and  that  was  the  document  to 
which  again  he  inWted  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  it  was  the 
document  headed,  **The  Tenants*  Proi)osaL"  One  hundred  and 
five  of  those  **  tenants'  proposals  "  had  been  produced  by  the  com- 
pany, and  were  now  given  uy  him  in  evidence.  There  were  about 
an  equal  number  of  the  second  document ;  that  was  the  care- 
taker *8  document.  Ho  would  like  to  know  who  had  drawn  np 
this  first  document.  It  was  not  to  l^e  found  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  books  on  conveyancing.  It  was  a  curiosity.  Couiisel 
tlicn  read  the  document  to  which  James  Philbin,  junior,  had,  as  be 
said,  put  his  **  criss-cross *' — a  man  who  only  spoke  Irish;  and 
they  should  remember  that  Mr.  Prou<lfoot,  who  was  to  explain 
the  document  to  the  man,  only  spoke  English.  He  would  like  to 
see  Mulready,  or  some  great  })aiutor,  painting  a  picture  of  Philbin 
]>uttiug  his  mark  to  the  document,  and  the  agent  of  the  estate 
Ixjiiig  the  witness  to  it— ("witness  present,  J.  P.  Proodfoot") 
— and  this  at  the  side  of  the  miserable  cabin  near  Partry,  where 
that  wretche<l  man,  James  Philbin.  junior,  lived.  Philbin's  rent 
had  been  £1  lOs.,  and  he  signed  this  document  for  £3  16s.  lOd.,  a 
rent  which  Mr.  M  'Cullagh  did  not  know  to  be  due,  and  which 
Mr.  Proudfoot  said  the  man  was  not  yet  under.  This  was  all 
done  by  a  company  who  had  bought  the  pm^tcrty  to  sell  it,  and 
who  wanted  to  get  up  the  rentaL  Tiiis  proposal,  which  was  not 
binding  on  the  com])any,  8i)ecitied  that  the  tenant  was  to  pay 
the  usual  taxes  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Part  of  the 
plaintiffs  case  was  that  the  company  were  to  ])ay  the  taxes,  but  on 
that  printed  agreement  the  tenants  were  to  pay  the  usual  taxes, 
and  it  was  proved  that  some  of  the  taxes  were  })aid  by  the  tenants. 
They  were  not  to  house  any  cattle  or  fowl  whatever  under  the 
peualty  of  £10.  That  might  be  a  very  gocnl  provision  in  some 
j)arts  of  the  coimtry.  lu  Switzerland,  where  they  understood  their 
own  aflaire,  and  were  at  liberty  to  manage  them,  thcv  kept  cattle 
in  the  houses,  and  in  other  part«  of  the  world  they  did  the 
same,  and  on  a  cold  'U'inter's  night  he  could  not  see  why  a  tenant^ 
if  he  should  bring  his  heifer  into  a  hou^o,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
was  to  be  lined  in  i)10,  to  be  recovered  by  distress.  This  proi)08al 
also  stated  the  tenants  should  not  sell  or  di6}>ose  of  the  hay  whicb 
was  grown  on  their  lands  ;  and  another  part  of  the  agreement  was 
that,  '*!  shall  not,  nor  will  not,  take  more  than  one  white  crop  off 
said  lands  without  following  same  with  a  green  crop  of  some  kind 
or  description,  and  shall  put  in  not  less  than  oO  barrels  of  lime  ouoe 
in  cveiy  three  years,"  aud  it  was  also  provided  that  they  should 
not  iHjrmit  lodgers  in  their  houses  under  the  penalty  of  £10.  Xow, 
if  a  lodger  hapi>ened  to  be  (lasbing  that  way,  how  much  did  tbey 
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think  he  woold  pay  ?  Why  the  most  of  it  would  be  a  penny  for  a 
ni^t — Oaaghter)  and  if  he  was  a  poor  man  he  wonld  be  taken  in 
for  the  love  of  God.  This  company  with  a  capital  of  a  million 
sterling  made  the  covenant  with  the  poor  tenants  that  for  every 
hen  that  entered  their  doors  they  were  to  be  fined  £10.  (Laughter. ) 
By  what  possibility,  he  woold  ask,  were  the  hens  and  chickens  to 
be  kept  ^om  the  kitchen  during  the  months  of  March  or  April, 
and  be  expected  to  live  during  the  spring  ?  His  (Mr.  Heron's) 
case  was  this,  that  the  tenant?  propcMals  could  only  be  made  a 
contract  with  the  company  by  the  payment  of  rent,  and  that  they 
were  avoiding  the  payment.  Had  tne  parish  priest  a  right  to  speak 
about  those  udngs  ?  Had  the  public  press  a  right  to  notice  tnose 
things  ?  Was  tms  the  way  that  property  was  to  be  managed  in 
Ireland  ?  Was  this  to  be  the  model  system  to  be  introduced  and 
gradually  to  extend?  He  would  ask  the  jury  by  their  verdict  to  say 
no,  and  ne  would  ask  them  by  their  veraict  to  say  that  whatever 
had  been  written  or  spoken  of  the  proceedings  of  this  company, 
eveiy  single  word  haa  been  justified  by  the  proof  before  them. 
He  would  again  repeat  that  this  was  no  libel  against  Mr.  Andrew 
M'Cullagh,  and  it  never  was  intended  so  to  be.  It  was  a  severe 
but  just  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  company.  That  was 
the  meaning  of  the  plea.  The  learned  gentleman  then  quoted  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Oockbum  with  reference  to  the 
law  of  libel,  and  continued — Who  shall  say  that  the  duty  of  this 
company  to  their  tenants  is  not  a  pubb'c  duty  ?  Who  shall  say, 
even  in  these  two  days'  trial  in  this  public  court  of  lustice, 
that  right  has  not  been  to  some  extent  done  to  these  people  r  Who 
shall  say  that  Mr.  M*CHillagh  himself  will  not,  after  this  trial,  be 
inclined  more  shrewdly,  more  critically,  more  severely  to  criticize 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Proudfoot,  many  of  whose  transactions  have 
now  for  the  first  time  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  M'CulIagh 
himself  ?  The  object  of  this  is  to  bring  into  the  light  of  day  those 
matters  which  have  been  done  in  the  dark  at  Partry ;  and  the 
object  is  a  just  one,  provided  that  Major  Knox  has  not  transcended 
the  rule  of  fair  and  honest  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  public 
transactions.  I  ask,  before  I  conclude,  is  this  increasecl  rent  to  bo' 
enforced,  or  was  it  to  be  enforced  ?  J  ask,  before  I  conclude,  this 
being  the  only  estate  ever  obtained  by  this  com])any  for  the 
purpose  of  management — is  this  the  plan  by  which  they  are  to 
regenerate  Ireland,  and  give  the  Irish  tenants  fixity  of  tenure? 
I  ask  them  if  this  increased  rent  is  to  be  exacted  ?  When  they 
come  into  court  they  say  it  is  not  to  be  exacted,  and  althougli  these 
documents  are  signed  early  in  February  of  this  year,  yet  the 
ridiculous  story  is  now  told  to  you  by  the  agent  Proudfoot  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  this  action—the  ridiculous  and  false 
story,  because  it  cannot  by  any  iwssibility  be  true,  is  that, 
although  105  tenants  signed  the  a^^eement  from  year  to  year  for 
increased  rent,  yet  that  it  is  all  a  sham,  and,  althouj;h  it  could  bo 
forced  upon  the  tenant,  it  need  not  be  accepted  by  the  company, 
and  the  old  rent  is  still  to  be  put  on  them.     I  said  this  was  a 
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matter  of  pnblio  interest  I  said  this  was  a  matter  affeoiiiig  th« 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  my  client,  and  my  sole  client  is  my  frioid 
Major  Knox.  But  I  feel  that  in  asking  you  for  year  veroiot  for 
him,  I  ask  for  a  verdict  which  reacts  u])ou  a  wider  anfaere  uod 
enters  into  a  more  enlarged  horizon,  as  it  were,  than  any  diaeoaiUMi 
affecting  the  mere  liberty  of  the  press,  which  now,  in  England  or 
Ireland,  under  the  judges  of  the  lantl  who  ])reside  either  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster,  or  the  Four  Courts  in  Dablin,  the 
liberty  of  the  j)ress  is  perfectly  secure.  I  regret  to  say  as  yet  the 
liberty  of  the  Irish  tenant  is  not  equally  secure.  I  speak  not  only 
for  Major  Knox,  who  is  brought  as  the  defendant  into  this  oonrt^ 
but  I  s^)eak  on  behalf  of  the  humble  parish  priest,  who,  in  that 
wild  mountain  district,  was  the  only  ]»erson  to  communicate  to 
the  public  the  wrongs  of  these  poor  tenants.  I  also  feel  I  haye  a 
right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  these  poor  jieople  who  have  been 
brought  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  to  Dublin  as  witnesses  in  a 
court  of  justice,  who,  as  Irish-speaking  witnesses,  scarcely  under- 
stand what  I  now  say,  but  who  know,  with  that  love  of  jostioe, 
and  that  appreciation  of  justice,  which  the  Irish  nation  has  always 
had,  and  wnich  Sir  John  Davies  a<linitted  many  years  aso — wno 
know  at  this  moment  that  their  case  is  being  tried  by  uie  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  and  they,  in  their  hearts,  know  and 
believe  from  him  they  will  ^et  justice.  Your  verdict,  gentlemen, 
affects  great  interests.  Your  verdict  may  decide  for  them 
whether  they  are  to  remain  at  a  fair  rent  all  the  year  round  on 
that  old  mountain,  where  their  fathers  were  before  them,  or 
whether  they,  facing  the  horrors  of  the  emigrant  ship,  are  to  join 
that  band  of  exiles  in  America — who  are  there  with  ranoor  in 
their  hearts,  with  but  one  thought  alx)ut  that  country  from  which 
it  is  possible  they  were  exiled  under  similar  circumstances  to 
those  which  were  detailed  before  you  in  this  case.  No  man 
is  more  dangerous  than  an  exile;  but  the  policy  of  some 
Irish  landlords,  and  the  management  of  some  Irish  estates, 
has  largely  increased  the  number  of  dangerous  exiles  abroad. 
I  therefore  ask  you,  gentlemen,  when  I  apply  to  you  for 
your  verdict,  to  say  that  this  is  a  just  criticism  on  the  conduct  of 
a  public  man.  I  am  entitled  to  ap]>cal  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
humble  parish  priest  and  his  parishioners  in  this  court.  Yes, 
gentlemen — is  this  to  go  on?  Are  the  exiles  to  increase  in 
number  and  in  hatred  against  the  government  which  they  believe 
sent  them  from  this  country.  The  only  danger  I  see  to  the 
great  country  of  which  we  form  a  part,  is  that  small  clond, 
now  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  rising  on  the  western  horizon, 
that  yet  may  turn  into  a  thunder-cloud  overshadowing  the  firma- 
ment. Is  this  such  management  of  Irish  land  as  is  calculated  to 
remove  the  skeleton  of  the  house  of  English  prosperity?  This 
system  has  been  exi>osed  in  this  case.  You  are  the  judges 
whether  wright  or  wrong.  I  api>eal  to  you  for  your  vermct  on 
behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  this  case,  which,  I  venture  to 
say,  is  exciting  more  attention  in  the  public  mind  than  any  case 
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ever  tried  before  you  in  Ireland.  I  appeal  to  yon  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  ask  for  your  verdict  for  Major  Knox.  Your 
verdict  will  be  remembered  for  a  long  day  when  you  find  for  the 
defendant ;  and  that  verdict  will  not  be  less  acceptable  to  your 
own  consciences  and  the  country  when  you  know  and  believe  that 
that  verdict  affects  not  merely  the  defendant,  but  that  when  the 
news  of  that  verdict  reaches  that  wild  mountain  district  where  these 
unfortunate  people  live — that  as  the  mother  teaches  the  child  to 
pray  for  its  daily  bread  in  every  wild  mountain  home  in  that 
western  district,  your  verdict  will  have  saved  families  from  de- 
struction—you will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
people  there  on  their  knees  will  pray  to  Almighty  God  for  bless- 
ings on  you  and  yours. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Heron*s  magnificent  address,  delivered 
with  consummate  ability,  there  was  unanimous  applause  in  the 
court,  continued  until  the  ofiicer  of  the  court  interfered.  Probably 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  exciting  trial  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  Irish-speaking  witnesses  to  catch  the  nature  of  all 
that  was  going  on  from  the  tone  and  action  of  the  speakers. 

The  Kev.  Patrick  Lavelle,  PP.,  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Falkiner,  Q.C. — I  am  parish  priest  of  Partry,  extending  over  the 
entire  of  this  estate ;  there  are  500  families  in  the  parish,  and 
nearly  3,000  souls;  the  pariah  is  18  statute  miles  long,  and  my 
parishioners  are  the  poorest  class  of  people — the  poorest  of  the 
Irish  peasantry ;  I  am  connected  with  the  pariHh  upwards  of 
eleven  years ;  there  are  no  resident  gentry  on  the  property  ;  I 
don't  mean  to  exclude  Major  HorsfalT,  who  comes  occasionally, 
and  who  is  a  very  good  landlord. 

Mr.  Falkiner,  C^C. — You  stated  in  one  of  your  letters  that 
there  was  not  such  oppression  practised  on  any  other  estate  in 
Ireland,  model  Scully's,  perhaps,  excepted,  and  that  the  tenants 
were,  without  ceremony  or  form  of  law,  deprived  of  the  mountain 
outlet  which  they  always  enjoyed.  Did  you  refer  in  that  to  De- 
rassa  ?  Yes ;  the  right  to  which  I  referred  there  was  the  right 
of  grazing  on  that  outlet,  which  the  tenants  had  long  enjoyed. 

I>id  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  that  mountain  of  Berassa 
was  giuzed  on  as  a  matter  of  right  ?  Yes,  I  did ;  for  the  last 
eleven  years  I  have  seen  cattle  on  uiat  mountain  outlet  belonging  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Derassa,  Tournavode,  and  the  village  of  Shruh  ; 
to  my  own  knowledge  they  grazed  their  cattle  on  that  mountain 
outlet  as  a  matter  of  right 

When  you  speak  of  the  village  of  Shrah,  do  you  mean  the 
townland  of  Shrah  ?  Yes  ;  there  are  19  families  on  that  town- 
land ;  the  people  of  Shrah  had  as  much  right  to  the  grass  on  that 
mountain  as  the  people  of  Derassa ;  there  was  no  interference 
^dth  their  right  imtil  the  time  the  company  came  into  possession ; 
Shrah  was  included  in  my  parochial  district,  and  was  part  of  my 
cure  ;  they  had  always  a  little  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the 
mountain  ;  to  my  knowledge  every  year,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year,  the  people  have  been  buying  Indian  meal  for  their  sup* 
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port,  falling  the  potato ;  not  being  the  produce  of  the  aoil,  they 
had  to  jNiy  for  it 

Ton  8tate<l  that  the  village  was  in  a  cold,  wild,  mountainoiis 
district,  yut  that  the  outlet  in  question  was  seized  on  by  the 
]iianag(>r  of  the  comjinny  and  stocked  with  Wehth  bnllocka  ?  Yes ; 
I  saw  foreign  bullocks  on  it,  or  iScotch  bullocks :  at  all  eTenis 
they  were  not  bom  in  Maya     (Laughter.) 

You  alleged  that  in  consequence  of  their  treatment  the  people 
were  in  a  state  l>ordering  on  distraction  ?  I  K])eak  from  personal 
knowle<lgc  ;  those  poor  people  have  been  coming  to  me  complain- 
ing of  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  one  man, 
named  Michael  Henaghan,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his 
land,  cried  in  my  kitchen  in  consequence  of  being  deprived  of  it. 

Are  these  the  same  people  who  were  desci-iljcd  as  contented  ? 
The  same  people ;  I  never  witnessed  such  dituscmteni. 

The  Chief  Justice— What  has  become  of  Hennghan,  who  cried 
for  being  diRpossessed  ?  He  is  living  with  a  daughter  on  another 
poperty ;  rhilip  Henaghan,  whose  cow  was  distrained,  told  me 
ne  would  emigrate  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  he  received ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  five  or  six  families  have  emigrated  from  the 
estate.  [The  I»ov.  Mr.  I^velle  mentioned  the  names  of  oeveral 
persons  who  fled  the  estate  and  went  to  America.]  James 
Henaghan  sent  home  the  other  day  £20  to  his  wife  and  two 
childriu  ;  they  emigrated  since  the  C(>mi>any  came  into  possession ; 
two  other  families  left  the  estate,  not  to  America,  but  they  went 
to  the  county  Galway ;  James  Henaghan  and  Patrick  iNforray's 
son  and  daughter  went  to  America ;  the  ilaughtcr,  .when  she 
went  to  Liveri>ool,  had  not  enough  to  pay  her  |)assage,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  send  her  over  a  balance  of  30s.,  with  a  letter  to  the 
shi])]>ing  com}»any  to  take  care  of  her ;  the  shipping  company 
gave  her  a  second-class  passage  for  steerage  fare ;  1  wrote  oiie  of 
my  letters  in  consenuence  of  what  I  heard  from  Philip  Henaghan. 

Mr.  Butt  objected  to  the  evidence. 

The  Chief  Justice  received  it,  subject  to  the  objection. 

Witness  to  the  Chief  Justice — Before  I  wn)te  the  letter  I  saw 
Philip  Henaghan  on  St.  Ste])hen^s  Dav,  alx>ut  two  o^clock;  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  tenant  on  the  towniaud  of  Derassa  for  eleven, 
years ;  it  was  on  the  statement  he  mode  to  mo  that  I  wrote  that 
portion  of  the  letter ;  I  believed  it  then  to  be  true,  and  I  believe 
it  still  to  bo  true ;  the  cattle  sent  in  on  tlie  mountain  outlet,  as  I 
stated  in  my  letter,  were  the  cattle  of  Mr.  M'Cullagh;  I  sam' 
sheep  grazing  on  the  Port  Royal  demeuse  having  on  tbem  the 
brand  of  A.  M*C.,  which  I  took  to  mean  Andrew  M*Cullaf]^ ; 
John  Leydon  was  then  the  tenant  in  occupation ;  he  was  evicted 
after  the  company  came  into  posRessir^-.,  and  he  was  travelling; 
through  the  country  for  twelvemonths  seeking  shelter  ;  the  sheep 
graariutf  on  the  laud  formerly  oceiq>ied  l»y  Leydon  and  now  by 
Proudtoot  were  marked  by  M  *Cullagh'8  brand. 

Mr.  Falkiner— It  was  stated  that  there  were  a  very  large 
number  of  Mr.  Proudfoot's  letters  printed  and  circulated?    Major 
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Horsfall  showed  me  a  newspaper  in  his  drawingroom,  containing 
the  letter  ;  the  Major  said  he  did  not  know  who  sent  it  to  him. 

In  your  letter  of  the  18th  January,  which  you  wrote  to  Major 
Knox  after  Mr.  Proudfoot's  letter  appeared,  I  come  to  the  x>a88age 
which,  I  daresay,  you  remember,  "In  the  meantime  I  repeat 
every  single  statement  contuned  in  my  letters  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate.  Tenantsr  have  been,  without  even  form  of 
law,  deprived  of  their  mountain  outlet;  their  rents  have  been 
raised  m  several  townlands  to  figures  varying  from  30  to  35,  50, 
and  60  per  cent.,  in  round  numbers,  over  Griffith's  valuation; 
while  their  pasture  has  Iwen  taken  away  to  feed  Mr.  M  *Cullagh's 
sheep.  *'  Now  there  are  three  statements  in  that.  You  heard  stated 
yesterday,  that  there  were  processes,  or  ejectments,  and  notices  to 
quit  served  on  the  tenants?    Yes. 

You  refer  in  your  letter  to  the  same  outlet  at  Derassa  ?  Yes  ; 
lill  these  statements  I  believe  to  be  true  ;  it  appears  I  made  one 
or  two  mistakes,  partly  against  myself,  and  partly  against  the 
company,  but  I  think,  striking  a  balance,  that  is  a  very  fair 
statement ;  I  s|)ecified  four  townlands. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  true  that  in  more  than  one  townland 
the  rents  were  raised?  Yes ;  I  said  from  30  to  60  per  cent., 
but  what  has  been  proved  to  be  30  to  100  per  cent. 

Did  you  see  a  leading  article  favorable  to  the  company  in  the 
Irish  Times  published  on  the  15th  January  ?  I  read  that  article 
and  was  very  much  displeased  with  it. 

And  you  wrote  the  letter  of  the  27th  January  after  that 
(coimsel  read  the  letter)  ?  Yes  ;  when  I  read  the  article  my  first 
impulse  was  to  take  proceedings  against  the  paper. 

When  yon  said  imnecessary  and  illegal  law  costs,  to  what  did 
you  refer  ?  Firstly,  to  the  excessive  payments  for  ejectments ; 
secondly,  the  demand  for  surveyor's  fees  under  threat  of  distrain- 
ing the  people's  cattle  ;  thirdly,  the  demand  for  I  O  Us  on  notices 
to  quit,  actually  exacted  in  one  case  in  the  shape  of  money  ; 
fourthly,  the  demand  for  re-entrances,  which  were  to  be  paid 
partly  in  money  and  partly  in  I  0  Us  ;  and,  fifthly,  the  demand 
lor  some  other  papers  which  I  or  the  tenants  knew  nothing  about ; 
the  people  were  tolling  me  that  they  were  called  upon  to  sign 
certain  papers  which  t£e^  knew  nothing  about,  and  to  engage  to 
pay  certain  money  for  signing  the  papers ;  I  wrote  that  letter 
solely  on  the  representations  of  these  people,  knowing  them  to  be 
true,  and  being  able  to  prove  them ;  I  have  heard  the  claims 
made  before  the  Ballinrobe  court  by  the  surveyor  for  fees. 

You  heard  the  evidence  of  4d.  in  the  jwund  being  charged  for 
the  bill  of  exchange  or  ]iromissory  note?  Yes;  these  were  the 
matters  to  which  I  referred. 
The  increased  rack  rente  that  have  been  spoken  of  ?  Yes. 
Chief  Justice— I  would  like  to  know  where  you  got  Griffith's 
valuation  ?  I  got  them  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Union  at  Ballinrobe 
and  from  the  poor  law  books,  accurately  or  inaccurately ;  I  got 
the  otiior  column,  as  to  the  rents,  from  the  tonante  themselves. 
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Mr.  Fjdkioer— Do  joa  know  ansrthmg  with  inference  to  ^ie 

turf  hanks  ?    Xothiog  penooally,  bat  what  will  be  proved. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  MH:iillagh  to  be  the  duumuuk  of  tlw  com- 
pany ?    Yes. 

Did  yon  know  that  when  yoa  wrote  the  letter  ?  I  did,  lor  I  ukw 
the  documents  signed  by  him,  and  by  the  pfublished  report  of  Mr. 
Brett ;  I  was  iutrodnced  to  Mr.  M  'Cullash  as  chairman  by  Mr. 
Meldon  in  1866 ;  I  wrote  the  fact  stated  with  reference  to  the 
Widow  Gibbons  from  the  representation  made  to  me  by  the  man 
who  hves  with  her,  and  believing  it  to  he  true. 

Did  yon  know  the  I  O  Us  were  execated  by  the  landlord? 
Personally  I  had  no  knowledge  ;  there  are  witnesses  here  who  do 
know  ;  I  knew  the  I  0  Us  were  exact&L  [Coansel  continoed  to 
read  from  the  letter  to  the  shareholders :  **  Mr.  M*CiiUagh  then 
need  make  no  boast  of  paying  a  higher  rent  for  Port  Royal  than 
anyone  else  could  \Ay  ?  Who  else  was  allowed  to  compete?  The 
tenants  in  possession  even  got  no  chance."] 

Witness— There  seems  to  have  been  some  mistake  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  the  farm  to  which  I  refer  in  that  is  Pi>rt  Royal  alone,  and  I 
understood  Mr.  M  'Cullagh,  in  his  letter  published  in  the  Oalway 
Vindicatory  to  refer  to  the  same. 

Did,  in  )K>int  of  fact,  a  tenant  get  a  chance  ?  No.  Never  heard 
of  it  being  offered  to  them  ;  I  believe  Mr.  M'CulIagh  expended 
X4()0  on  the  farm  and  lodge.  It  is  stated  to  be  only  X.^KK),  but  I 
don't  see  how  it  could  be  done  for  that  Who  is  living  there 
now?  Mr.  Proudfoot.  At  that  time  Mr.  MH^ullagh  was  there^ 
I  think  I  am  bound  to  exjilain  a  ihOftsagc  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
letter,  in  which  1  quoted  from  David  ;  I  believe  it  was  not  strictly 
accurate,  as  I  wrote  it  from  memory  ;  I  meant  by  it  not  tliat  Mr. 
M  '(.'ullagh  should  be  shot  by  any  of  the  Partry  tenants,  but  that 
he  deserved  the  moral  reprobation  and  censure  of  the  public ;  I 
knew  that  not  one  of  the  tenants  would  see  that  paper ;  from  my 
personal  knowledge  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  what  are  called  the 
improvements  effected  in  the  way  of  fencing  and  draining,  which 
have  been  made  so  much  of  here,  very  immaterially,  indeed,  affect 
the  con<1ition  of  the  people ;  that  the  lands  held  by  the  people  are 
not  at  all  materially  improved  by  the  draining  of  which  so  much 
has  been  8iK)kcn ;  that  I  say  from  my  personal  knowledge ;  last 
winter  I  saw  the  ]»lace  that  has  beeu  principally  drained  more 
il(H)ded  than  I  have  seen  it  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and  it  con* 
tinned  so  occasionally  for  the  space  of  four  months;  on  one 
occasion  a  priest  who  went  to  anoint  a  poor  old  man  had  to  be 
carried  through  the  water  on  the  sou's  back. 

His  lordithip — Would  these  people  understand  one  of  these 
proposals  unless  it  was  explained  by  one  who  understood  Irish? 
Ao,  my  lord.  There  are  only  two  on  the  property  who  oould 
undcnitand  En^li»h,  they  are  ^latthias  Conway  and  John  Lydon. 

To  Mr.  Falkmer — The  snring  of  1807  was  the  severest  that  I 
remember  since  I  was  a  child ;  in  consequence  of  the  distrees  I 
got  a  large  quantity  of  meal  for  the  people,  thanks  to  the  people 
of  Dublin,  amongst  others. 
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Mr.  Falkincr — A  statement  was  made  here  that  seemed  a  little 
strange,  that  the  people  did  not  want  the  meal,  and  that  they 
^'ave  it  to  the  pigR  ?  I  heard  that  statement  also  in  Galway,  and 
I  nmde  it  my  special  duty  to  inquire  of  nearly  every  person  in  the 
jMrish  who  was  relieved  oy  me,  and  they  denied  it. 

His  lordship — Was  there  distress  then  ?  There  was  very  dire 
distress  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1867.  I  divided  between 
£400  and  £500  worth  of  meal  amongst  the  people.  1  was  £150 
in  debt  before  I  applied  for  a  penny  ;  it  was  not  all  given  to  the 
tenants  on  this  estate,  but  I  relieved  nearly  every  person  on  tlie 
estate,  and  they  certainly  required  it  more  than  the  others ;  in 
the  village  of  Kilkerrin  no  improvement  has  taken  place  through 
the  company,  and  there  has  been  a  largo  rise  in  the  rent ;  the  rent 
lias  been  raised  on  every  tenant,  and  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment to  the  extent  of  a  farthing. 

Mr.  Nolan  (juror) — If  the  stripings  were  made,  was  not  that 
an  improvement  ?  The  stripings  were  mode  there  several  years  ago. 

To  his  lordship — ^They  were  made  by  Mr.  Stanhope  Kenny,  of 
Ballinrobe,  who  was  formerly  receiver ;  the  villages  of  Kilkerrin, 
Shrah,  and  Derassa,  have  not  been  improved  to  the  extent  of  a 
farthing ;  1  mean  by  villages  the  townlands ;  the  village  of  Cloonee 
has  been  partially  but  little  improved. 

Mr.  Nolan  (juror) — Do  you  mean  the  houses  or  lands  ?  The 
lands. 

The  foreman— My  lord,  would  it  be  judicious  for  the  jury  to  go 
and  see  the  pro|)erty  ?    (Laughter. ) 

His  lordship — No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  rather  too  far  this  eve- 
ning. (Laughter.)  I  think  you  must  only  take  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C. — In  one  of  your  letters  you 
say,  **The  village  is  in  a  cold,  mountainous  district,  where  the 
l)eople  could  not  support  themselves."  What  village  do  you 
mean — Derassa  ?  I  meant  both  Derassa  and  Shrah,  but  princi- 
]  tally  Derassa  ;  I  include  Shrah  because  the  tenants  there  grazed 
iu  common  on  the  mountain ;  the  people  of  Shrah  complained  to 
me  of  having  been  dispossessed  of  their  pasture,  and  I  believe 
that  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  right  to  the  pasture. 

Had  they  any  pasture  of  their  own  ?  They  had  a  wild,  worth- 
less mountain,  and  200  or  300  acres  of  that  was  taken  from  them  ; 
when  I  speak  of  the  x>eople  of  Shrah  being  dispossessed  of  their 
pasture,  I  mean  the  ])asture  on  Derassa. 

Had  Shrah  any  pasture  of  its  own  ?  They  had ;  the  pasture 
thev  had  was  of  such  a  nature  that  sheep  never  could  live  on  it, 
and,  in  consequence,  from  time  immemorial  they  exercised  the 
right  of  grazing  the  sheep  on  Derassa. 

Then  the  mountain  near  themselves  was  perfectly  worthless  ? 
Yes,  perfectly  worthless  for  sheep,  and  it  would  graze  cattle  very 
badly ;  I  cannot  swear  whether  they  were  actuiuly  ])revcnted  or 
not ;  I  think  they  have  not  been  actually  prevented,  but  they 
are  morally  prevented,  because  they  have  been  warned  that  they 
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wiU  be  prerented ;  I  believe  what  I  rtated  in  my  lefcter  ia  tnt, 
that,  of  the  whole  area  of  912a.  3r.  8p.  at  a  rough  estimate  800 
acres  have  been  taken  from  them.  I  believe  they  were  depriyed  of 
700  or  800  acres  ;  the  tillage  land  is  such  as  is  generally  lound  in 
mountainous  districts,  and  the  pasture  was  and  is  utterly  wortii- 
less. 

Did  yon  think  it  fair  to  accuse  Mr.  M'OuUagh  of  taking  away 
from  the  tenants,  as  an  act  of  extortion,  800  acro««  without  stating 
that  it  was  utterlv  worthless?  It  would  be  equally^  fair  to 
state  that  the  whole  land  was  worthless ;  I  have  described  the 
whole  place  as  being  bleak  and  barren  ;  the  tenants  have  now 
actually,  but  not  monilly,  all  the  property  they  ever  had ;  if  a  land- 
lord gives  me  a  notice  to  quit  out  of  a  farm  which  I  actually  hold, 
it  is  true  that  I  am  in  actual  possession,  but  it  is  equally  true  to 
say  tliat  I  am  already  in  public  estimation  deprived  of  that ;  the 
tenants  of  Cloonce  told  me  that  they  had  been  dex)rived  of  their 
pasture. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Heron  say  IJiat  this  was  no  attack  upon  Mr. 
M'Cullagh  at  all  ?  I  heard  him  say  that  there  was  no  personal 
attack  on  the  character  of  Mr.  M'Cullagh,  nor  did  I  intend  it  as 
such  ;  I  spoke  of  him  always  as  a  chairman — in  his  official  cha- 
racter. 

And  you  meant  no  personal  attack  on  him  ?  Most  oertainly 
not 

If  that  be  the  case.  Father  Lavelle,  why  did  you  mention  his 
name  in  the  letters  ?  Because  I  found  it  at  the  foot  of  the  docu- 
ments.   I  saw  Mr.  M*Cullagh's  name  to  several  official  documents. 

Did  you  think  it  fair  to  say  that  that  cow  was  imprisoned  by 
Chairman  M'Cullagh  ?     1  dicf,  and  I  do  think  it  fair. 

When  you  were  giving  that  picture  of  the  distnuning  of  Hen- 
aghan,  did  you  think  it  would  excite  indignntion  against  uie jporson 
that  did  it?  Against  the  person  in  his  official  capacity,  i  think 
it  would. 

Did  you  think  it  would  bo  discreditable  to  Mr.  M'Cullagh? 
Officially  most  certainly,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  (laughter),  but  not 
personally.  The  inference  I  intended  to  be  drawn  when  I  wrote 
that  letter  was,  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  act  simply. 

Do  you  think  this  was  a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  M'Cullagh? 
— **  As  I  am  to  address  you  more  in  detail  as  regards  the  increased 
rent,  I  shall  now  conclude  with  the  expression  of  my  belief  that 
the  cattle  are  the  private  property  of  the  chairman,  which  are 
now  feeding  on  the  grass  for  wnich  your  tenants  are  now  paying 
rent."  Did  you  think  that  a  personal  reflection  ?  To  give  a  fair 
answer,  yes ;  as  a  personal  reflection  I  think  it  was  well  merited. 
(Laughter).  I  meant  by  that  statement  that  Mr.  M*Culla^h 
apjiropriated  to  himself  the  pasture  for  which  the  tenants  paid 
rent;  that  Mr.  M'Cullagh,  chairman  of  the  company,  was  lonl 
paramount  over  the  tenants,  .ind  commanded  their  obedience ;  I 
call  the  taking  of  their  grass  n»bbery,  and  I  believe  it  still  to  be 
robberv  :  I  knew  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  letter  that  »?orae  of  the 
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temmts  had  given  up  possession,  and  for  the  apaoa  of  18  monihi 
Mr.  M'OullAgh  was  in  illegal  occnpation  of  that  land,  because 
the  tenants  were  not  legally  pnt  off  it. 

Were  the  tenants  put  oat  of  that  land?  They  were— that 
will  be  proved  to-morrow;  I  have  been  introduced  to  Mr. 
M^CuUagh,  and  I  believe  I  dined  with  him  ;  I  had  no  personal 
dispute  with  him,  but  I  had  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Proudfoot. 

What  was  that  about  ?  It  was  about  some  case  at  Ballinrobe 
courthouse,  in  which  he  acted  a  very  indecent  part,  by  putting 
out  his  tongue  at  me,  and  for  which  I  arraigned  nim  in  tne  public 
court;  I  used  the  expression  of  '*  robber*'  towards  him  when 
addressing  my  people  in  chapel;  but  I  never  called  Mr.  M'CuUagh 
a  robber  personally ;  I  callea  the  company  and  Prondfoot  robbera 

But  did  you  ever  call  Mr.  M  *Oullagh  a  robber  ?  Not  personally, 
I  think ;  but  even  if  I  did  I  don't  think  I  would  be  very  far 
wrong.     (Laughter). 

If  you  callea  him  a  robber  it  would  not  be  veiy  far  wrong.  Now, 
is  that  your  opinion  ?  Yes,  in  this  sense.  If  I  had  a  garaen,  and 
you  went  in  and  took  my  grass  ofiF,  you  would  be  a  robber  ;  but 
you  would  not  do  that,  for  you  are  too  good  a  tenant-right  man, 
Mr.  Butt.  (Laughter.)  I  begged  of  the  people  to  give  up  peaceable 
possession,  and  I  raised  their  hearts  and  hopes  by  telling  them  that, 
if  not  themselves,  their  children  might  yet  be  owners-in-fee  of 
these  farms.  That  was  the  programme  issued  by  the  company, 
but  afterwards  I  saw  clearly  tne  company  were  only  land-jobbers, 
and  I  took  the  course  I  did.  It  was  the  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  by  the  comx>any  towards  the  tenants  that  turned  me 
agamst  the  company.  I  represented  the  matter  to  Mr.  M'Culla^ 
some  time  afterwarcls. 

The  Chief  Justice— When  yon  used  the  word  robber  to  Mr. 
M*CuIlagh,  what  did  you  refer  to?  It  is  in  regard  altogether  to 
the  robbery  of  the  grass. 

Mr.  Butt— From  the  altar  of  the  church  did  not  yon  say  that 
the  company  and  Mr.  Proudfoot  were  robbers?  I  did,  but  1  don't 
believe  I  called  anyone  else  robbers  from  the  same  place. 

Did  you  call  Naughton  a  robber?    I  did  not 

Did  yon  call  him  an  evil  spirit  (laughter).  I  did  not  I  spoke 
in  Irish  of  him,  and  I  called  him  a  **  doolich."    (A  laugh.) 

What's  that  ?  A  clever,  roguish,  little  fellow.  (Great  laughter.) 

The  tenants  who  went  to  America  were  tenants  on  the  rartry 
estate ;  some  of  them  were  evicted  by  Lord  Plunket  about  eight 
years  ago  ;  these  were  not  original  tenants  on  the  Partry  estate, 
but  they  were  more  original  than  the  company ;  John  Leydon  was 
evicted  by  the  company,  turned  out,  and  faith  was  broken  with  him. 

You  said  a  tenant  was  evicted  from  Port  Royal  ?  Yes,  and  it 
was  by  agreement,  but  no  agreement  by  a  tenant  in  that  district 
with  the  company  is  voluntary.  The  tenants  paid  the  rent  for 
Derassa  as  well  as  M'CuUagh.  I  know  the  Douay  version  of 
the  parable  of  Nathan,  bat  I  don't  know  your  version.  (Laughter). 
That  is  a  Biblical  statement,  and  not  one  reflecting 
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M'CallAglL  Hobberies  referred  to  in  my  letter  were  in  reference 
to  robberies  of  the  company.  1  was  aware  that  Leydon,  the 
evicted  tenant,  was  only  a  year  iu  i)098es8ion. 

To  Alderman  Taq)ey  (a  juror)  —The  tenants  are  noticed  that 
they  will  be  deprived  of  some  i>asture  they  at  present  enjoy,  and 
they  have  been  actually  deprived  of  some  ali^ady. 

Matthias  Conway  examined  by  Mr.  Faikiner,  Q.C. : 

Are  you  one  of  the  Derassa  men  ?    Yes. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  tenant  of  Derassa  ?  I  always  lived 
there,  and  my  father  was  a  tenant  for  about  30  years ;  I  remember 
when  the  comnauy  came  there. 

You  know  Mr.  Proudfoot  ?    Yes. 

Were  you  one  of  the  men  who  were  processed  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  your  rent  falling  due  in  NovemWr,  and  going 
to  pay  it  ?  Yes,  I  went  to  pay  on  Uie  2nd  of  ^November  the  May 
reut. 

Was  it  taken  from  you  ?  Ko,  I  met  one  of  his  men,  Martui 
Henashan,  who  told  me  he  would  not  sit  iu  the  office  to  receive  it 
till  the  Tuesday  following,  and  we  returned  home ;  I  was  then 
8er\'ed  before  Tuesday— on  Monday. 

You  were  processed  in  ejectment  for  a  yearns  rent  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  mve  an  1 0  U  or  a  bill  ?  Yes,  I  gave  a  bill  with  two 
others  ;  we  had  not  a  year's  rent,  and  the  rent  coming  due  on  the 
1st  of  November,  wc  joined  in  a  bill  to  {)ay  it  io  three  months. 

What  was  the  discount  on  that  bill  ?    Fouri>eDce  to  the  £1. 

Did  you  pav  that  bill  ?  I  did  not ;  he  gave  back  the  discount 
when  we  paid  the  rent 

When  you  gave  the  bill  were  you  told  you  would  get  it  back  ? 
No. 

Had  you  to  pay  costs  for  that  process  ?    I  had. 

How  much?  lis.  2d.,  and  tne  day  following  after  the  costs 
hiH  bailifr  came  for  3s.  Gd.  more,  but  1  did  not  give  it. 

Was  there  any  change  attem))ted  to  be  made  with  you  about 
the  mountain  7  There  was ;  he  struck  out  a  line  between  us,  some 
of  which  has  been  fenced  since. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  that  line?  Mr.  Proudfoot 
told  us  it  was  to  sei)arate  us  ;  I  craved  him  for  more  of  the  moun- 
tain than  we  got  for  the  sheep,  but  he  refused  me. 

Was  there  any  change  that  you  know  about  to  be  made  at  the 
tnrf  bank  ?  He  sent  his  bailiff  to  prevent  me  cutting  the  bog  on 
the  mountain,  but  I  went  to  him.selt,  and  he  gave  me  leave  for  that 
year. 

Was  the  use  you  wanted  to  moke  for  the  sheep  and  the  turf  bog 
the  same  as  you  had  always  enjoyed  ?    Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C.— There  was  no  other  place 
pointed  out  to  me  t<>  cut  turf  on  ;  when  I  went  to  Proudfoot  I 
asked  his  leave  ;  he  did  not  refuse,  and  1  was  never  stopjied  since ; 
John  Naughton  wanted  to  stop  me ;  in  the  agreement  I  signed 
the  extent  of  my  farm  was  mentioned  at  26 j  acres  ;  I  used  to  pay 
£6  14fl.  6d. 
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Was  yonr  rent  railed  !    It  wa«« 

What  is  it  now  ?    £7  lOs. 

Have  yon  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  yon  had  before  ?  I  was 
better  pleased  the  way  I  was  befora 

Have  yon  as  much  land  now  as  you  had  before  ?    I  can't  tell. 

What  chance  was  made  in  your  holding  when  you  made  the 
agreement  ?    I  can't  tell  you. 

A  juror — Have  you  the  same  land  as  you  had  before  ?  I  have 
not. 

Mr.  Butt — I  don*t  think  he  understands  me. 

The  Chief  Justice  (facetiously)— Indeed  I  think  he  speaks 
English  remarkably  well.  The  only  change  he  noticed  was  the 
change  in  the  rent.    (Laughter.) 

Cross-examination  con  tinned —Bef ore  the  change,  during  the 
Chancery  times,  the  Shrah  tenants  sent  their  cattle  to  graze  there, 
and  no  one  ever  turned  them  off ;  I  never  heard  that  ttxe  Derassa 
tenants  made  the  Shrah  tenants  pay  for  having  their  cattle  there  ; 
I  have  not  made  any  changes  in  my  house,  and  I  never  refused  to 
give  up  possession  ;  when  I  signed  the  agreement  Mr.  Proudfoot 
read  it  over  to  me,  and  said  it  was  to  give  up  i)ossession  to  the 
company. 

A  juror  (Alderman  Tarpey)— Was  it  the  slane  turf  you  were 
prevented  cutting  ?    Yes. 

When  the  land  was  striped  were  lots  cast?  There  was  be- 
tween me  and  some  other  [mrties,  but  not  between  me  and  my 
brother. 

Pat  Gibbons  examined  by  Mr.  Kaye,  LL.D. — Do  you  know  the 
Widow  Gibbons  ?  I  do ;  I  lodge  with  her ;  she  lives  on  the  town- 
land  of  Windmill 

How  long  has  she  been  tenant  there  ?  I  don't  know ;  I  know 
her  to  be  there  for  the  last  twelve  years,  but  she  was  in  it  before  I 
knew  her. 

Was  there  any  change  made  in  her  land  ?    Tes,  it  was  striped. 

Does  she  now  pay  a  higher  rent  ?  Yes,  her  rent  before  was 
£6  17s.  6d. 

What  does  she  nay  now  ?    £8  5s. 

Was  she  served  with  a  process  ?  She  was ;  on  the  17th  Feb- 
ruary her  son  and  daughter  went  off  to  America,  and  on  the  18th 
Proudfoot  sent  to  know  about  the  land  the  Widow  Gibbons  had  ; 
he  offered  to  give  her  fifteen  perches  and  a  house  if  she  save  up  pos- 
session, but  I  told  him  they  would  be  no  good,  and  that  I  would 
take  care  that  her  rent  was  paid ;  on  the  24th  I  went  to  him  with 
part  of  the  rent,  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  and  said  be  woidd  pro- 
cess her ;  I  asked  when  the  process  would  be  issued ;  he  said  he 
did  not  know,  but  he  would  ^ve  the  widow  two  days'  notice ; 
I  returned  to  the  widow  and  told  her  he  would  not  take  part  of 
the  rent  without  the  whole ;  I  then  sold  another  of  her  ^elds  to 
try  and  make  up  the  rent ;  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1868,  Mr.  Proud- 
foot sent  the  process  without  having  sent  a  notice,  and  the  quarter 
sessions  at  Ballinrobe  were  to  take  place  on  the  10th  of  the  (*ame 
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month ;  when  she  got  the  process  I  went  to  Mr.  Prcmdfoofi's  office ; 
Mr.  Proudfoot  asked  me  had  I  brought  the  oosts  with  me ;  I  asked 
him  how  maoh  thej  would  be,  aud  to  the  best  of  mj  bdief  he 
said  the  amount  was  18.s.  Sd.^  but  said  he  was  not  sure ;  I  said  it 
was  too  much  for  the  poor  to  pay.  I  went  to  Ballinrobe  then, 
and  saw  Attorney  Oriffia,  who  told  me  that  the  costs  were  only 
10s.,  and  he  told  me  to  take  the  year's  rent  witb.  the  10s.  to  Mr. 
Proudfoot,  and  if  he  would  not  take  it  to  put  it  in  my  po^et.  I 
then  went  home,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  ofHce  at  Fort  Royal 
with  a  witness  named  Miles  Varelly,  and  offered  the  rent  with  the 
10s.  costs.  Mr.  Proudfoot  was  not  inclined  to  take  the  rent  at 
first,  aad  said  there  should  be  Ss.  8d.  more  ;  I  told  him  what  Mr. 
Griffin  said,  but  Mr.  Proudfoot  said  he  would  process  me  if  he  did 
not  get  the  balance  of  8s.  8d. ;  he  took  the  10s. ;  will  I  be  excosed, 
my  lord,  if  I  make  a  remark  to  the  court  ? 

His  lordship — Will  you  be  excused  for  what  ? 

When  he  got  the  rent  Mr.  Proudfoot  said,  "Well,  Attomej 
Griffin  is  a  damnable  liar."    I  hope  I  will  be  excused,  my  lord. 

His  lordshi|)— Oh  1  sir,  we  near  much  worse  than  th«L 
(Laughter. ) 

Witness— I  am  only  stating  the  tnith  ;  I  could  not  wrong  my 
conscience  ;  I  paid  the  rent,  and  got  a  receipt.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  I  met  Mr.  Proudfoot  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  lodffe,  and  he  asked  me  had  the  widow  got  the  balance  yet. 
He  said  he  had  written  to  his  attorney,  and  that  he  told  him  the 
costs  amounted  to  18s.  8d.  Afterwards  one  of  the  bailiffs  came 
to  me,  and  said  that  Mr.  Proudfoot  had  sent  him  for  the  balance 
of  the  money.    I  said  I  did  not  think  she  had  got  it  at  present. 

Was  she  asked  to  sign  any  ngreemeut  ?  She  was  asked  to  sign 
some  agreement  to  give  up  posHesNiou  ;  the  agreement  was  aent  to 
her  by  the  process  server,  Henaghan. 

His  lordship—Does  she  speak  English  ?    Yea,  a  little. 

To  Mr.  Kaye — Henaghan  brought  the  agreement  to  her,  and 
read  it ;  she  said  she  had  no  conHdence  in  Mr.  Proudfoot,  because 
he  had  broken  his  word  before  to  her ;  she  looked  at  me,  and  I 
said,  **  Do  whatever  you  like  ;"  she  objected  to  sign  it,  and  the  next 
day  she  got  a  notice  to  quit ;  she  was  not  very  well  at  the  time. 

Has  she  the  land  still  ?    Well,  she  has  not 

Who  has  it  ?    Andrew  Lechan  has  one  portion.  . 

His  lordship — Did  the  company  take  up  the  land  ?  I  will  ex- 
plain that ;  on  the  ICth  January  Mr.  Proudfoot  sent  a  notice  to 
all  the  tenants  that  he  wanted  them  at  the  office  ;  Aindrew 
Lechan,  Martin  Henaghan,  and  I  and  the  widow,  met  there ;  Mr. 
Proudfoot  told  the  widow  that  she  had  17s.  to  i)ay  him  ;  he  aaid 
there  was  58.  6d.  for  the  costs  of  a  notice,  and  Us.  6d.  for  pnnica 
•ion  money. 

Was  that  for  getting  possession  of  the  new  stripe  ?  Yes  ;  1 
■oppose  it  was  for  a  fee ;  he  said  he  would  not  cake  a  noce  lot 
the  money.  **Well,''  said  I,  **you  took  Andrew  Lechan'»  aaa 
Martin  Henaghan's  note  for  the  money,  and  she  is  au  good  a  mark 
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as  ihey  are,  and  I  will  pay  for  certain ;"  he  aakad  would  I  join  her 
in  a  note,  and  I  said  I  might  have  the  money  for  him  before  many 
days,  bnt  I  never  joined  in  a  note  ;  linskey,  who  was  there,  said, 
"Well,  Gibbons,  have  you  6s.  8d.  or 6s.  lid.  for  me;"  I  said, 
"Yon  did  nothing  for  me,  and  I  will  not  pay  yon.**  "Well,** 
said  Mr.  Proudfoot,  "I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brett,  and  the  snr- 
veyor  must  be  paid,  and  I  will  not  give  possession  of  the  land  until 
yon  pay  that  money  and  the  17s.  ;**  I  don*t  know  whether  the 
amount  was  6s.  8d.  or  6s.  lid. ;  he  said,  **  You  must  give  your 
note  for  it  ;**  the  surveyor  drew  the  I  O  U,  and  her  mar£  was  put 
to  it. 

His  lordship— Did  he  draw  the  note  for  the  whole  of  the 
money  ?  No,  it  was  for  the  surveyor's  money ;  Mr.  Proudfoot  gave 
him  pen  and  paper. 

To  Mr.  Kaye — On  Sunday,  the  17th  of  January,  I  met  Father 
Lavelle  and  told  him  all  the  particulars. 

His  lordship — We  have  not  heard  what  became  of  the  land  ? 
I  have  a  little  more  to  say  yet ;  I  read  Father  Lavelle*8  letter  in 
the  Jria^  Times,  in  which  was  stated  how  Widow  Gibbons  was 
treated  and  the  costs  she  was  put  to  ;  and,  after  that,  Mr.  Proud- 
foot sent  notice  by  Naughton  that  he  would  take  the  land  away 
from  the  Widow  Gibbons  and  divide  it  among  the  rest  of  the 
tenants,  and  in  a  few  days  after  he  sent  me  a  scrap  of  paper  notic- 
ing her  that  the  land  would  be  taken. 

Mr.  Kaye — Has  he  been  as  good  as  his  word  ?  The  land  was 
divided. 

His  lordship— Was  the  land  taken  from  her  7  It  was  all  taken 
except  the  house  and  about  fifteen  perches. 

How  much  was  there  of  it  ?  There  were  ten  or  eleven  acres  in 
the  stripe ;  four  of  the  tenants  got  a  surveyor,  and  each  of  them 
took  a  portion  of  the  land. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Q.G. — I  got  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  the  rent  to  Mr.  Proudfoot  from  Miles  Yarelly,  but 
Varelly  got  value  for  it  from  the  widow. 

His  lordship— After  the  service  of  an  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  the  partir  accepts  the  rent  with  the  costs— it  is 
a  waiver  of  ejectment,  ana  how  is  the  tenancy  to  terminate  by 
that  ejectment  ? 

Mr.  Johnston — ^We  say  the  land  was  voluntarily  surrendered. 
All  these  proceedings  were  instituted  with  the  view  of  doing  what 
was  right. 

To  lus  lordship — I  was  acting  for  the  widow  in  the  payment  of 
the  rent. 

After  the  payment  of  the  rent  and  costs,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
tenants  at  Mr.  Proudfoot's,  did  the  widow  sign  any  paper,  or  did 
she  refuse  ?    She  refused  to  do  it. 

His  lordship— Unless  there  was  another  arrangement  she  is  a 
legal  tenant  still,  bemtnse  the  acceptance  of  the  rent  and  costs 
puts  an  end  to  the  ejectment.  How  would  it  be  possible,  if  the 
tenancy  is  restored,  to  act  upon  that  ejectment  ? 
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Mr.  Butt  said  tbat  the  ejectment  was  bronght  for  the  Novemucr 
of  1867,  and  the  widow  summoDed  after  that. 

Witness— She  did  not  sign  any  pai>er  to  my  knowledge ;  she 
never  told  me  she  did 

Mr.  JuhnstoD— Did  Mr.  Proudfoot  offer  to  forcive  the  whole  of 
the  rent  if  she  gave  up  the  land,  and  he  would  give  her  a  house 
and  garden  for  nothing  ?    No  ;  he  never  did  in  my  presence. 

Is  she  not  now  livmg  in  the  house  and  garden  at  Is.  a-year? 
No ;  she  would  not  have  it ;  it  was  to  be  given  her  on  condition 
she  would  give  up  the  whole  8tri{)e  ;  t»he  would  not  have  it ;  she 

Said  another  half-year's   rent  since  that.     [Receipt   produced, 
ated  Octol)cr,  18i8.] 

His  lordship — How  do  you  get  rid  of  that  tenancy  ? 

Mr.  Johnston— By  this  surrender. 

His  lordship — There  is  a  legal  tenancy  subsisting  in  ]ioint  of 
law,  only  to  be  got  rid  uf  by  a  written  surreuder,  or  by  the  o]>era- 
tion  of  law. 

Air.  Johnston— There  is  a  year's  rent  due  at  this  moment,  and 
that  is  forgiven,  and  she  has  a  house  and  land  for  herself. 

His  lortiship  (to  witness) — When  was  the  division  of  the  land 
amongst  the  four  persons?  It  was  in  March  or  April ;  the  widow 
cannot  read  ;  she  speaks  a  little  Kiiglish. 

To  Mr.  Johnston— She  never  tuld  nie  that  she  had  given  up  the 
bnd. 

Mr.  Butt  then  read  the  printed  document  dated  IGth  November, 
1868,  to  which  Bridget  Gibl:on.s  had  ])ut  her  n)ai-k 

Witness — None  oi  the  widow's  children  are  living  with  her ; 
they  are  gone  to  America  ;  tliere  is  an  old  sister— an  old  maid — 
living  with  her. 

2^1  r.  .Johnston— How  would  a  |>aralyzcd  widow  cultivate  and 
pay  rent  fi;r  eleven  acres  of  land  ?  She  is  my  aunt  by  matrimony, 
and  she  reared  me  when  1  was  an  orphan,  and  I  am  assisting  in 
supporting  her  now ;  I  have  lived  with  her  for  nine  or  ten  ^'ears ; 
I  was  in  tlic  c<»nRtabulary,  and  have  a  iiension  of  £20. 

His  lordship— That  accounts  for  your  comfortable  appearance. 

Witness— If  I  had  only  one  Hhilling  I  would  give  her  half  of  it ; 
and  I  am  the  only  means  of  sujiport  she  has. 

To  Mr.  Kaye— During  the  time  I  have  been  living  with  her  I 
helped  her  in  managing  the  farm,  and  will  help  her  as  long  as  I 
live;  only  for  me  bhe  would  have  Wen  out  of  it  long  ago. 

John  I^illy,  an  Irish-speaking  witness,  sworn  and  examiniKl 
through  Mr.  Brett,  who  was  sworn  as  an  interpreter. 

To  Mr.  Kaye— I  am  a  tenant  of  Derassa,  and  my  father  was 
paying  rent  there  for  four  or  five  years ;  I  remember  when  the 
comp;iny  came. 

Docs  he  recollect  nftcr  that  seeing  his  father's  sheep  driven  off 
Derassa  mountain  ?     Ye^,  by  a  son  of  the  herd,  John  Comisky. 

Had  he  a  dog  ?  Yes  ;  a  dog  with  himself  and  another  ooy ; 
the  shec))  had  been  in  the  same  place  as  they  were  when  the 
company  came ;  a  relation  of  his  had  the  sheep  there  as  well  as 
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his  father ;  I  cannot  say  precisely  where  they  were  when  the  hoy 
drove  them  off;  he  drove  other  sheep  off  as  well ;  I  did  not  know 
where  he  was  driving  them  to,  but  it  appeared  as  if  they  were 
being  driven  towards  the  mearinff  ;  I  saw  some  of  the  sheep  in  the 
ponnd,  and  the  pound  keeper  told  me  it  was  Comisky  put  them 
m  pound  ;  I  told  the  pound  keeper  I  would  issue  a  summons  in 
oraer  to  ascertain  by  what  right  the  pound  keeper  put  them  there, 
andshortlv  after  the  pound  kee|)er  let  them  out  without  being  paitl 
anything  for  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C.— The  pound  keej^r  said  T 
might  take  out  the  sheep  until  he  ascertained  what  I  was  to  vay  ; 
one  of  the  sheep  in  the  pound  belonged  to  nie  :  there  were  other 
sheep  there  besides ;  my  father  was  tenant,  and  paid  Proudfoot 
rent ;  Anthony  Lally  and  my  father's  name  used  to  be  in  the 
receipt ;  Anthony  Lally  lived  at  Derassa  ;  my  father  was  living  oa 
the  land  of  the  late  Lord  Plunket,  but  I  cannot  say  how  long  auo. 

Did  his  sheep  graze  afterwards  on  the  mountain  ?  Yes  ;  I  did 
not  see  them  put  off,  but  I  was  afraid  of  putting  them  there  lest 
they  fihoidd  ro  astray  or  be  im|)oundcd. 

Anthony  Sheridan  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Kaye,  through 
an  interpreter — I  am  a  tenant  bf  the  company  ;  I  have  been  on 
the  townland  since  1  was  born,  and  my  father  and  my  grandfatlier. 

Was  he  served  with  an  ejectment  process?  Yes,  in  or  abotit 
Patrick's  Day ;  I  have  no  learning,  and  I  cannot  say  precisely 
whether  it  was  this  year  or  last  year. 

Does  he  recollect  the  time  when  the  company  came  ?  He  has  a 
right  to  recollect,  for  when  they  came  the  land  was  striped  and  lots 
cast;  Proudfoot  put  witness  on  the  worst  stn^ie;  he  first  gave 
him  a  good  stri|)e,  and  then  took  him  off  it :  witness  was  afraid  of 
him  not  to  give  it  up,  lest  he  would  be  served  with  an  ejectment. 

The  Chief  Justice — Did  the  tenants  of  Shrah  graze  that  moun- 
tain ?  They  used  to  send  their  sheep  on  the  mountain  of  Derassa, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  cut  the  turf  in  some  places  they  used  to 
cut  originally. 

To  a  juror — There  was  a  little  bog  attached  to  some  of  the 
stripes. 

Had  the  tenants  of  Derassa  a  right  to  the  mountain  to  grazo 
it?  The  i)eo])le  of  Derassa  had  the  right  to  put  cattle  ou  it,  and 
the  people  of  Shrah  used  to  send  sheep  there  every  day. 

To  Alderman  Tarpey — They  would  put  them  there  still  if  they 
got  leave ;  I,  unfortunatel3%  have  no  sheep  now  to  send  on  it,  and 
the  tenants  who  have  are  afraid  to  do  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  .lohnston,  Q.C.—Did  the  tenants  of 
Shrah  give  com{)ensation  to  the  tenants  of  Derassa  for  allowirg 
sheep  to  be  put  on  it?  No,  but  there  was  some  arrangement 
betweeu  them. 

Pat  Gibbons  (an  Irish-speaking  witness)  examined  by  ^fr. 

Falkiner,  Q.C I  am  living  on  Shrah  for  years,  and  my  father  ami 

grandfather  before  me ;  I  have  a  right  to  remember  the  company 
coming. 
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Was  a  chan^  made  after  that  in  the  nee  the  Shrah  tenants  had 
of  tJie  moimtaiD  ?  A  change  was  made  after  the  oompany  oame ; 
my  sheep  were  turned  off  it. 

W  as  tnere  any  trespass  money  demanded  ?    Thetp  wa& 

Were  the  sheep  put  in  pound  ?  Yes,  and  trespass  chai^ged  for 
them ;  a  change  was  also  made  in  the  use  of  the  turf  bog,  and 
Proudfoot  said,  **  There  is  the  drain,  and  you  shall  not  go  Myond 
that." 

Alderman  Tarpey  (a  jnror) — That  was  his  command  to  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C — The  Shrah  tenants  had  no 
sheep  there  for  the  last  year,  the  herd  of  Proudfoot  drove  them 
off  tne  land. 

Patrick  Angel  examined  by  Mr.  Kaye — I  live  on  the  townland 
of  Clonee ;  four  generations  of  us  were  there  :  we  had  a  run  on 
tlie  mountain  before  the  company  came,  for  our  sheep  and  cattle ; 
when  they  came  in  1807  the  com]>any  deprived  us  of  that ;  they 
6trii)ed  and  cast  lots  for  the  stripes  ;  each  tenant  cast  his  lot ; 
}Voudfoot  then  came  to  subdivide  my  stripe,  and  I  would  not  give 
him  possession  of  it ;  he  then  cut  off  the  mountain  from  us,  300 
acres  of  it,  and  would  not  allow  us  to  graze  at  all  on  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Q.C. — I  am  a  tenant  of 
Cloneo  ;  Proudfoot  said  the  drains  were  made  to  drain  the  land ; 
I  would  not  give  him  j>os8Cssiou  when  he  wanted  to  subdivide  my 
stripe. 

Margaret  Leydon  (a  handsome,  little,  peasant  girl,  speaking  Irish) 
examined  through  an  interpreter,  by  Mr.  Kaye— I  live  in  Derassa 
with  my  father. 

Has  your  father  sheep  ?    He  has. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  grazing  sheep  on  the  mountain  ?  He  used. 

Did  you  see  his  sheep  worried  off  the  mountain?  Yes,  by 
Proudfoot's  herd ;  they  were  set  on  by  the  dog ;  other  peopWs 
sheep  on  Derassa  were  driven  off  by  the  same  herd. 

Major  L.  K  Knox,  the  defendant,  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Folkiner,  Q.C. — Major  Knox,  1  believe  you  are  an  Irishman  and 
Mayo  man  ?    I  am. 

\  ou  are  proimetor  of  the  Truth  Times  ?    I  am. 

Now  you  recollect  after  Christmas  last  Mr.  Lavelle's  first  letter 
coming  up  ?    I  do. 

It  was  inserted,  I  think,  ou  the  4th  of  January.     It  was. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  M'Cullagh  some  time  after  the  pubUcation  ?  1 
saw  Mr.  M'Cullagh  some  days  after  the  publication  of  that,  and 
also  another  letter  in  reply  by  Mr.  Proudfoot ;  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
M'Cullagh  until  after  Mr.  Proudfoot's  reply. 

Then  you  did  not  83e  him  until  after  Mr.  Proudfoot's  letter  was 
published  ?    Na 

The  Chief  Justice— The  letter  of  Mr.  Proudfoot  was  inserted 
before  Mr.  M  "Cullagh  made  any  application  to  you  ? 

'^Vitness — It  was,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Falkiner— That  letter  of  Mr.  Proudfoot  you  had  seenbefoie 
it  was  inserted  ?    I  did. 
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And  it  gave  the  veraion  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Butt— 1  object  to  that :  produce  the  letter. 

The  Chief  Justice —It  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  FftUuner — It  was  read  yesterday  by  Mr.  Heron. 

Mr.  Butt  withdrew  his  objection. 

Mr.  Falluner — You  understood  by  giving  it  insertion  to  be  the 
oompanyU  account  of  the  transactions  which  were  referred  to  in 
Mr.  lAV>eUe's  letter  ?  Certainly ;  it  was  so  represented  by  Mr. 
Daly,  the  secretary,  who  called  on  mc,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Proudfoot. 

Had  Mr.  Daly  before  inserting  it  an  interview  with  you  ?  I 
am  not  quite  certain  whether  Mr.  Daly's  interview  with  me  was 
before  or  after  the  publication  of  the  letter. 

Did  you  speak  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  letter,  and  inquire 
as  to  its  correctness — I  mean  to  Mr.  Daly  ?  Certain!}',  I  dia ;  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  and  a  longer  one  with  Mr. 
M'Cullagh  afterwards. 

Did  you  speak  to  them  on  the  general  subject  ?  I  went  through 
the  whole  question  in  detail  with  both. 

Chief  Justice — Who  was  the  second  person?  ^Ir.  Daly,  the 
secretary  of  the  company. 

Were  both  together  ?  No,  my  lord ;  I  am  not  sure  whom  I  saw 
first. 

Mr.  Falkiner — Give  us  the  substance  of  vour  conversation  with 
Mr.  M^Cullach  first.  He  called  on  me,  and  my  impression  is  that 
he  told  me  he  had  seen  one  of  the  editors  hrst ;  he,  however, 
called  on  me  and  complained  of  Father  Lavelle's  letter ;  I  asked 
him  whether  he  was  aware  that  a  very  full  reply  had  been  written 
by  Mr.  Proudfoot,  and  a  very  strong  reply  too;  he  said  he  was  aware 
of  it,  but  that  Mr.  Prot.dfoot's  letter  was  not  sufficient ;  I  asked  him 
on  what  points  was  it  not  sufficient,  as  I  thought  it  ap|)eared  con- 
clusive, for  it  appeared  to  deal  with  every  point  in  the  other  letter, 
and  he  said  that  i^»  did  not  do  justice-  to  him  und.  his  co- directors ; 
he  denied  thou  that  the  con;pany  was  not  doing  all  it  could  for  the 
X)Iace,  and  my  recollection  is  that  he  had  a  prospectus,  and  I  got 
one ;  I  don't  know  how  I  got  it ;  hb  told  me  they  were  carrying  out 
the  objects  mentioned  th:-re ;  I  went  through  them  and  told  him  I 
ap}: roved  of  them  very  much;  the^  were,  giving  fixity  of  tenure 
and  making  the  tenants  owners. 

Did  he  ted  you  of  the  raising  of  the  rents  ?  He  denied  every- 
thing of  that  kuid,  and  tLe  ei««1  cf  the  interview  was  that  I  told 
him  my  desire  was  that  the  Irish  Times  should  do  what  was  fair 
to  everybody  in  the  matter,  and  if  there  was  anything  not  in- 
cluded in  the  lef^ter,  if  he  saw  one  of  the  editors  m  the  evening 
that  I  woiUd  write  a  n^te  requesting  him  to  add  in  editorial  form 
anytbmg  omitted  in  the  letter,  in  order  to  do  him  justice;  I 
know  no  more  except  tJiat  I  am  aware  that  some  one  from  the 
company  called  in  the  evening  with  the  sketch  of  a  leading 
article. 

Mr.  Butt— Yoa  did  not  know  anything  of  it  to  your  own 
knowledge  ? 
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Major  Krox — I  was  not  present,  bat  I  heard  of  ifb 
Mr.  Falkiuer— After  that  interview  with  Mr.  MHJuIImgh  didn't 
you  see  an  article  in  the  pai)er  on  the  14th  ?    I  did. 

And  approved  of  it  in  consequence  of  it  being  according  to  the 
purport  of  your  conversation  with  the  ])]aintin?  It  was  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  I  had  given,  and  as  his  wish  was  that  it  should 
be  publish^ ;  I  omitted  one  matter  I  very  strongly  impressed  on 
Mr.  M'Culh^h,  that  inevitably  that  course  would  bring  forth  a 
reply  from  father  Lavelle ;  I  said  that  more  than  onoe,  and  if 
that  was  the  case,  that  the  reply  of  Father  Lavelle  most  be  pub- 
liKhed. 
Had  you  ever  afterwards  an  interview  with  Mr.  M*Cullagh  ?  Na 
Did  you,  when  stating  to  him  that  from  your  experience  yoa 

S resumed  the  inevita)>le  consequences  would  be  a  rejoinder  from 
Ir.  Lavelle,  give  him  intimation  that  your  columns  '^^onld  be 
open  to  him  also?  I  told  him  o\ir  desire  was  to  give  equal  and 
fair  play  to  both ;  I  had  no  interest  in  it  beyond  doing  what 
was  light 

Is  this  action  your  own — the  defence  of  this  action  vonr  own  ? 
Certainly,  excIuKively.  I  might  mention  that,  although  I  had  no 
interest  in  the  thing,  I  happened  to  know — which  perhaps  made 
me  feel  a  little  more  interest  in  the  matter— the  property,  and 
something  of  the  tenants. 

I  believe  the  Oildeas  ***ere  relatives  of  the  Knoxes?    They  were. 

You  recollect  getting  a  letti^r  from  Mr.  Oldham,  threatening  this 
action  (letter  of  the  l.lth  March  hande<l  to  witness)  ?    I  do. 

Chief  Justice — ''/ould  you  tell  the  exact  date  of  your  interview 
with  Mr.  M  'Ciillagh  ?  1  am  nearly  certain,  my  lord,  it  was  the 
13th  January. 

Mr.  Falkiner — It  must  have  been  between  the  11th  and  Hth, 
for  then  the  article  was  published. 

Major  Knox — It  was  eithor  the  12th  or  13th. 

Mr.  Faikiner— That  is  a  draft  of  your  letter  in  reply  (document 
produced)  ?    Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C.— Major  Knox,  when  you  say 
the  defence  of  this  action  is  your  own,  have  not  you  been  assisted 
in  preparing  that  defence  by  Mr.  Lavelle?  Not  at  alL  farther 
than  toat,  when  we  sent  down  a  gentleman  there  to  get  the  wit- 
nesses, Mr.  Lavelle  helped  him,  and,  I  believe,  accompanied  him 
across  the  mountain. 

You  had  an  interest  in  this  matter  ?  Not  at  all,  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  Gildeas  were  related  to  my  family,  and  that  I  knew  the 
property. 

But  you  felt  an  interest  ?    To  that  extent 

Did  you  say  correctly,  you  were  not  quite  sure  whether 
Mr.  M'Cullagh  or  Mr.  Daly  had  called  on  you  first?  1  am  not 
sure. 

Had  both  of  them  called  on  you  before  Mr.  Proudfoot's  letter? 
I  cannot  say ;  I  remember  Mr.  Daly's  interview  perfectly,  and  all 
about  it 
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Was  it  before  Mr.  Proudfoot's  letter  ?  I  cannot  say  positively , 
Mr.  M  'CuUagh*8  iutcrview  certaiuly  was  after. 

Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Proud- 
foot^s  letter  that  Mr.  M  'Cullagh  called  ?  I  um  quite  positive,  for 
I  produced  Mr.  Proudfoot^s  letter,  which  1  had  in  my  hand,  to  him. 

You  have  no  doubt  of  it  ?    Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

And  if  Mr.  M'CuUach's  impression  was  to  the  contrary,  would 
it  shake  yours  ?    No ;  I  am  nerfcctly  sure  of  it. 

When  you  got  Mr.  Lavelle's  letter  did  you  make  any  inquiry 
about  the  tnith  of  the  statements  mentioned  in  the  first  letter 
from  any  one  ?  I  had  a  great  deal  to  occupy  me  about  that  time, 
and  I  am  not  sure  which  of  his  three  letters  I  had  a  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Lavelle  about.  He  assured  me  of  the  truth  of 
the  statements  in  them. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  M  *Cullaph,  in  your  interview  with  him,  that 
you  hiid  not  seen  the  lirst  letter  before  it  was  pubdshed  ?  I  am 
not  sure  whether  or  not  I  had  seen  it. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  ?  My  iui]ires*;ion  is  that  I  had  not  seen 
it:  I  don*t  know  whether  I  told  him  that,  but  whatever  I  told 
him  was  the  fact. 

Mr.  Butt — Indeed  I  am  not  saying  that  it  was  not,  but  you 
have  no  particular  recollection  of  that  part  of  the  conversation  ? 
My  impression  is  tliat  I  tol<i  him  I  bad  not  seen  it. 

Did  you  say  anything  like  this — that  if  von  had  seen  it  you 
certainly  woul%l  not  h^ve  published  i*.  ?    Certainly  not. 

But  you  would  have  published  it  ?  I  would  have  published  any 
letter  m>m  Mr.  Lavelle,  from  my  knowledge  of  him. 

You  would  have  published  any  letter  from  Mr.  Lavelle  ?  Most 
emphatically,  if  Father  Lavelle  told  me  it  was  true^I  would  at 
once  acce])t  his  a&surance;  he  had  written  before  in  the  Iriah 
Times,  and  everything  he  wrote  was  perfectly  accurate. 

A  juror  (Alderman  Tarpey) — Did  you,  or  any  member  of  the 
IrUh  Times  ntaff,  ever  refuse  Mr.  M'Oullagh,  or  any  member  of 
this  company,  any  reply  to  Father  Lavelle's  letters  ?  Not  at  all, 
but  on  the  contrary. 

You  gave  them  j)erfect  liberty,  and  opened  the  columns  of  the 
/rij*h  Times  to  those  gentlemen  to  reply  ?  Certainly,  I  told  them 
both  it  was  our  anxious  wish  to  do  so. 

Philip  Henaghan,  examined  by  Mr.  Kaye,  by  means  of  inter- 
pretation— I  am  a  tenant  of  Derassa ;  I  have  a  right  to  remember 
St.  Stephen's  Day. 

Did  he  hear  anything  from  Mr.  Proudfoot  at  that  time  ?  His 
cow  was  taken  up  about  midday  at  that  time. 

How  much  rent  did  he  owe  at  that  time  7  £S  7s.  and  some 
|)ence,  a  year's  rent. 

Did  he  offer  any  rent  to  Proudfoot  that  day  ?  He  offered  him 
half  a  year's  rent,  which  he  had  to  give  mm,  with  5b.  costs 
besides,  but  he  refused  to  take  it. 

When  did  he  do  that  ?  Two  days  after  the  cow  was  seized ; 
Bryan  Conusky  was  left  in  charge  of  the  cow. 
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To  a  Jaror  (Aldennan  Tarpey)— Comisky  did  not  cham  any- 
thing, but  Proudfoot^  charged  Lim  58.  along  with  the  half  yearns 
rent. 

To  the  Chief  Jostice — He  was  to  send  a  daughter  to  America, 
but  he  was  not  going  there  himself ;  he  was  put  out  of  hia  gardea 
and  his  holdings ;  he  was  over  40  years  living  there. 

Mr.  Kaye— Was  the  striping  he  was  offered  able  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family  ?  He  could  not  pay  rent  for  the  stripe  and 
support  himself ;  ho  was  left  in  the  old  stripe  for  the  present  year. 

Alderman  Tarpey — He  says  that  he  would  sooner  have  half  what 
he  had  than  the  whole  cf  the  new  stripe. 

Mr.  Kaye — Ask  did  he  say  anything  about  going  to  America  if 
he  was  obliged  to  take  the  new  stripe  ?  Ho  said  that  he  would 
sooner  go  beg  than  go  on  the  new  stripe — that  he  would  not 
take  it. 

Ask  did  he  say  he  would  go  to  America  if  he  was  forced  to  take 
it  ?  He  said  he  told  the  bailiffs  so,  and  that  ho  would  tell  Mr. 
Proudfoot  80  if  he  met  him,  but  he  does  not  say  he  met  him. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Q.C. — He  says  the  5s.  must 
have  been  charged  for  the  notices. 

Aek  him  <tid  he  get  a  notice  to  quit  before  the  distress  ?  He 
thinks  he  did. 

Ask  d:>es  he  think  the  53.  he  paid  was  for  attorney's  fees  for 
that  notice  ?  He  does  not  know ;  the  bailiff  charged  him 
nothing. 

Ask  did  he  le?l  the  bailiff  he  would  ^o  to  America  ?  He  said  he 
told  the  h^T«^  he  would  go  to  Auierija — th^t  he  would  go  a:«y 
place  sooner  than  go  ci»  the  new  stripe. 

Did  Proudfoot  or  the  bailiff  teK  bim  that  if  he  gave  up  the  place 
he  would  be  forgiven  ^he  rent  ?  Ho  says  that  in  the  spring  or 
winter  of  the  year  he  was  told  bv  Proudfoot  that  if  he  gave  up 
])os8e9sion  of  hid  l^nd  he  would  be  left  his  house  and  manure  ;  he 
was  told  that  last:  sprir.g ;  he  was  afraid  to  give  up  possession  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  he  would  be  left  in  the  place ;  hbsays  that 
Proudfoot  preventer  1  him  tillinz  thi.  land. 

To  a  juror  (Mr.  Kenny) — Tht  people  of  Shrah  used  to  send  up 
their  sheep  on  the  mountain,  and  as  an  equivalent  the  people  of 
Derassa  used  to  cut  turf  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Johnston — Ask  did  Proudfoot  make  this  offer  before  the 
cow  was  seized  ?  He  does  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after 
— that  if  he  did  give  up  poasession  Proudfoot  prevented  him 
making  any  tillage  on  the  land  till  towards  May ;  then  it  was 
arranged  they  were  to  hold  on  till  November  next. 

To  a  juror — ^They  got  no  leave  to  make  tillage  till  towards  May, 
and  then  it  was  very  bad  tillage. 

Mr.  Johnston— Ask  did  Proudfoot  prevent  him  ?  He  says  that 
Proudfoot  wanted  them  to  go  on  the  new  stripes  and  prevent  them 
making  tillage ;  he  has  tillage  on  the  land  now,  but  it  is  bad 
tillage,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  it  till  the  year  was 
ended. 
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Mr.  Hemn,  Q.C.,  then  handed  in  the  followinff  docmncniaiy 
evidence— The  agreements  with  the  tenants,  dated  28th  of  April, 
1868 ;  105  docaments,  dated  from  the  12th  to  the  25th  of  Nov., 
by  which  that  number  of  tenants  agreed  to  hold  as  caretakers  to 
Mr.  MOullagh;  56  tenants*  proposals,  from  November,  '68,  to 
February,  '09;  a  notice  to  quit,  29th  of  April,  '68,  on  James 
Philbin,  of  Clonee  ;  the  particulars  of  the  distress  on  Philip 
Henaghan,  on  the  26th  November,  1868;  the  civil  bill  by  the 
plaintiff  against  the  Leydons,  dated  9th  of  June,  '68 ;  the  dismiss 
a^nst  Thomas  Leydon,  of  18th  June,  '68,  in  same  case ;  a  civil 
bill  ejectment  for  non-pajrment  of  rent,  against  James  Henaghan. 
on  2nd  November,  '67,  for  one  year's  rent  due  on  the  1st  of 
November,  '67 ;  a  civil  bill  ejectment,  on  Thomas  Henaghan,  of 
2nd  November,  '67,  for  rent  due  on  the  1st  of  November,  '67 ;  a 
civil  bill  ejectment,  against  Matthias  Conway,  of  2nd  November, 
for  rent  due  on  the  l8t  of  November,  '67  ;  a  civil  bill  ejectment, 
27th  of  February,  '68,  against  Bridget  Gibbons  and  others,  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  duo  on  the  1st  of  November,  '68;  another 
copy  of  same,  on  another  of  the  defenduits,  in  the  same  cause ; 
a  civil  bill  ejectment,  for  use  and  occupation,  against  Patrick 
Angel,  of  the  9th  of  June,  '68;  an  ejectment  in  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  against  same,  of  2nd  of  April,  '69 ;  Major  Knox's  letter 
of  5th  of  March,  '69 :  and  a  leading  artide  in  the  Irish  Times, 
of  14th  of  January,  '69. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  defence. 

Serjeant  Dowse  then  obtained  permission  to  reexamine  Mr 
Proudfoot,  with  the  view  of  going  into  a  rebutting  case. 

Mr.  Proudfoot,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Johnston,  denied  that  he  had 
ever  prevented  Henaghan  tilling  his  land ;  he  did  not  know  that 
Henaghan  would  stop  on  the  lands ;  Margaret  Leydon's  father 
was  a  tenant  of  Bryan  Comisky's,  and  his  sheep  were  not  turned 
off  the  land  by  his  or  the  company's  directions ;  witness  never 
told  the  man  Angel  he  would  shut  his  cattle  o£Jf  the  land ;  the 
drains  that  were  made  on  the  mountain  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  the  land ;  witness  also  denied  that  he  had  refused  £5 
from  Gibbons,  but  admitted  that  another  man  had  gone  to  him 
with  the  witness  who  was  examined,  and  offered  to  pay  £5  of  the 
widow's  rent,  provided  that  the  witness  would  not  come  down 
on  him,  as  he  was  about  taking  the  land  for  the  rent,  and  he 
refused ;  what  Father  Lavelle  said  about  the  grass  being  cut  off 
from  the  Shrah  tenants  was  not  true ;  not  a  perch  of  the  mountain 
was  cut  oQj  nor  the  company  never  gave  directions  on  the  subject ; 
to  the  witness's  knowledge,  the  tenants  were  not  prevented  cutting 
torf. 

Mr.  Heron,  Q.C. — Tell  me,  were  not  those  proceedings  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  tenants  ? — (a  laugh).     Draining  the  land. 

Were  you  offered  £5  ?    Never,  to  my  luiowledge. 

Did  he  say  he  would  give  you  £5  ?    He  did. 

Did  you  believe  he  lu^'t  the  money  in  his  pocket  ?  I  could 
not  say. 
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Yon  refused  to  enter  into  any  bargain  irith  him  at  all  aboat  tLe 
£5  ?    Certainly. 

Mr.  M'CJuIlagh  was  then  examined  hy  Serjzeant  ]>t>W80  in 
reference  to  hU  interview  with  Major  Knox,  which  he  aaid  took 
pl<ice  before  the  i)ublication  of  Mr.  Pruudfoot'a  letter. 

Mr.  Falkiner,  Q.C.,  then  replied  on  the  ]»art  of  the  defendant. 
He  said : — May  it  please  your  lordship,  gnntlernen,  it  wonid  be 
the  merost  affectation  on  my  part  if,  on  rising  at  the  cloee  of  this 
most  imi)ortant  trial,  I  were  to  pretend  to  you  an  air  of  unooncem ; 
or,  for  a  moment,  seek  to  conceal  the  throbs  of  sympathy  which, 
tliroughont  this  trial,  have  penetrated  the  humble  iudividaal  who 
now  rises  to  address  you.    There  are  great  interests  at  issae  in 
this  case.     They  were  put  in  a  triple  form  by  my  able  friend  who 
addressed  you  on  the  same  side  yesterday,  and  I  dou^t  think  that 
anybody  who  heai*d  him  saying  that  here  vou  were  emi>anelled, 
and  we  are  engaged  in  a  solemn  duty  which  bears  sfieoial  referenoe 
to  the  administration  of  justice— to  the  Hberty,  and  peace,  and 
jifosperity  of  this  country  —  could  feel  that  he  had  transcended  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  importance  of  the  occasion.     Gentlemen, 
if  it  were  not  that  my  judgment  has  1)cen  ciierced— rl  may  almost 
f.ay  against  my  will — into  an  acknowledgment  that  many  of  the 
doings  and  dealings  of  the  Land  Investment  Oom})any  are  of  that 
character,  that  have  tran.s^)ire(l  in  the  Cimrae  of  this  trial,  that  public 
justice  requires  that  the  light  of  day  should  be  thrown  ni)on  them, 
1  would  be  able  to  si>eak  in  language  of  the  most  unqualified 
regret  that  this  action  should  ever  have  been  brought  to  court.     I 
can  fi'eely  say  so  in  speaking  for  the  defendant.     Usually  a  de- 
fendant lius  nothing  to  gain  by  defending  an  ex])ensive  action  in  a 
court  of  justice — least  of  all  a  man  like  Major  Knox,  who  is 
engaged  with  a  vast  responsibility  u})on  him,  and  with  multitudi- 
nous and  overwhelming  duties  cast  ujx)u  him  in  his  position  as  the 
conductor  of  a  great  public  journal.     Little  has  he  to  gain  by 
defending  such  a  case.     I  might  further  say  on  his  behalf  that  I 
think  it  might  have  been  fairer  if  the  gentleman  who  wrote  these 
letters,  and  whose  name  never  was  concealed,  had  been  made  the 
real    defendant    in  this  case.      You  have  heard  Major  Knox 
examined  before  you  to-day.     My  able,  my  eloquent,  and  power- 
ful friend,  Serjeant  Dowse,  referred  to  a  ]>assage  in  Shakespeare, 
when  talking  of  the  i>ower  of  the  fourth  estate,  and  said  that  if  a 
pantos  strength  was  possessed,  it  was  t\Tannous  to  use  it  as  a 
j^i.mt.     You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Major  Knox  here  to-d^r. 
lie  showed  you  that  all  he  had  done  in  this  case  had  been  in  the 
]ierformance  of  what  I  before  called  his  multitudinous  and  heavy 
duties.    Re  has  given  a  fair  field  for  the  discussion  of  great  publio 
questions,  affecting  the  deei)est  interests  of  his  country  and  his 
fellow-countrymen.     That  was  what  he  did.     Why  dia  not  Mr. 
M'Cullagh  bring  his  action  against  Father  Lavelle?    I  heard  my 
friimd,  Serjeant  Dow.se,  B]ieak  of  Father  Lavelle,  I  would  not  say 
in  unkind  language,  but  I  might  say,  in  a  slight  tone  of  disiiaraffe- 
meut.    Qentlemcn,  I  suppose  Father  Lavelle  has  his  faults.    In 
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spying  lo,  I  admit  he  is  a  man,  bnt  amongst  these  faults,  to 
take  the  ])art  of  an  anonymous  slanderer  is  not  to  be  counted. 
Amongst  his  faults  he  does  not  possess  that  one,  which  we,  in 
Ireland,  consider  one  of  the  meanest  vices — the  want  of  courage. 
His  worst  enemv  never  could  say  that  he  had  said  anything  of 
him,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  stand 
by ;  and  it  is  proved  over  and  over  again  in  this  case  that  Father 
Lavelle  asked  that  he  should  be  defendant— that  he  said  he  was 
ready  to  fight  the  battle,  if  a  battle  was  to  be  foucht — that  he 
thought  it  was  better  he  should  tight  the  battle,  and  that  Major 
Knox  ought  not  to  be  the  person,  who,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
without  security,  as  he  has  sworn,  after  performing  a  duty,  which 
lie  did  voluntarily,  to  come  forward  to  ])erform  another  as  de- 
fendant, which,  I  admit,  is  somewhat  against  his  wilL  But  it  is 
not  for  such  a  selHsh  reason  that  I  was  about  to  say,  a  moment 
ago,  that  my  feeling,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  was  one 
of  almost  uumingled  regret.  I  have  a  feeling  for  one  who,  I 
trust,  will  still  permit  me  to  call  him  a  man  with  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  am  honore<l — I  mean  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  M'Cullagh.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  Mr.  M^Cullagh,  whose  name  was  ushered 
in  yesterday  by  Mr.  Heron,  as  that  of  an  able  and  conscientious, 
and  an  amiable  man — I  cannot  but  think — I  believe,  if  I  may 
express  my  humble  belief  before  you — that  had  he  known  the  facte 
that  were  to  be  proved  in  this  case,  it  would  never  have  been 
instituted  in  his  name.  I  confess  it  was  with  the  most  extreme 
satisfaction  that  I  heard  Mr.  M*Cullagh  yesterday  casting  off  at 
least  the  moral  responsibility  of  those  deeds,  almost  everyone  of 
which,  aye,  everyone  of  which,  was  done  without  knowledge  on 
his  part.  At  the  same  time,  he  (Mr.  Falkiner)  contended  that 
the  plaintiff  was  res])onsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  whom  he 
had  employed.  When  he  listened  to  witness  after  witness  telling 
stories— some  of  them  oft-told  tales — of  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
tenants,  he  was  reminded  of  what  he  had  read  long  ago  from  the 
pen  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  of  O'Hara,  Gerald  Griffin,  and  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  had  lately  departed  from  amongst  them — 
^Villlam  Carleton— who  had  ex[)enaed  the  forces  of  their  genius 
and  the  power  of  their  literary  talent  in  describing  the  misery 
that  in  time  past  those  wretched  tenants  had  suffered  through 
the  under  agents,  acting  in  the  name  and  armed  with  the  legal 

iirotections  that  surrounded  their  high-named  employers.  They 
Luew  little  of  the  district  of  Partly  until  the  Land  Investment  Com- 
]>any  came  iuto  possession — that  company  that  was  got  up  upon 
purely  philanthropic  principles,  and  which  immediately  commenced 
by  raising  the  rents  of  tne  poor  tenants.  He  could  not  help 
referring  to  the  famous  speecn  of  Mr.  M'Cullagh,  in  July,  186£ 
in  which  he  said :  **  Will  not  these  jieople,  uneasv,  unsettled,  and 
discontented,  become  happy  and  inaustrious,  and  as  interested  in 
maintaining  the  ]>eace  of  the  country  as  the  queen  herself? 
Will  such  men  joia  a  Feuian  movement  ?  Will  they  listen  to 
unprincipled  agitators  f    Kever  ;  because  they  have  a  stake  in 
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the  conntiy,  and  all  their  prospecii  depend  on  peace  and  npholdhig 
the  law.  Will  not  these  people,  and  tneir  children,  and  ciiildren's 
children,  bless  the  day  that  this  company  was  formed  to  give  tiiem 
what  I  believe  no  parliament  Mill  ever  give— fixity  of  tenure?" 
Mr.  Brett  was  sent  down  to  Partry,  in  18§6,  to  make  a  re])ort  on 
the  place,  and  would  it  be  attempted  to  confront  his  evidence 
with  that  of  Father  Lavelle,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  tenantry 
and  the  place,  all  his  visits,  if  put  together,  not  amounting  to  a 
week?  One  of  the  great  issues  in  this  case,  as  opened  by  Serjeant 
D<>W!>e,  was  whether  or  not  it  was  true  that  this  benevolent  and 
phiIanthro]>ic  and  philosophically  limited  com])any  had  won  the 
aflfectious  of  the  ])eople  until  the  turbulent  agitator — the  priest 
— came  forward  amongst  them. 

Serjeant  Dowse — I  never  said  a  word  about  a  turbulent  agita- 
tor— (laughter) — or  a  disparaginij;  word  of  Father  Lavelle. 

Mr.  Falkinor — I  am  very  glatl  of  the  interruption,  and  perhapfi 
it  would  have  been  as  fair  if  my  learned  friend  had  not  inter- 
rupted me. 

Serjeant  Dowse — I  have  a  character  to  preserve. 
Mr.  Falkiner — Well,  my  learned  friend  did  not  use  the  word ; 
but  if  [  am  to  be  called  in  question  for  every  paraphrase  of  mine, 
any  little  power  that  is  in  me  will  l>e  taken  away.  I  will  tell  you, 
though,  what  my  learned  friend  did  say,  and  I  will  show  that  tlie 
interruption  now  is  just  as  valuable  as  interruptions  usually  are, 
and  which  at  best  are  but  irregular.  I  will  show  you — and  your 
own  memories  will  bear  me  out — that  what  my  learned  friend 
did  was  this  : — He  described  to  you  a  prospenius  tenantry,  whose 
affections  had  been  won  by  this  benevolent  association,  and  then 
in  language,  not  that  which  I  bad  used,  but  in  that  of  inuendo  or 
paraphrase,  which  he  will  not  let  me  use,  he  did  suggest  that 
Father  Lavelle  had  come  forward,  not  as  a  peacemaker,  but  to 
disturb  the  ])eace  which  had  already  existed.  I  can  well  under- 
stand my  learned  friend  saying  ho  has  a  character,  and  has  every 
reason  for  saying  so,  and  he  has  a  {>crfect  right  to  say  be  did  nuc 
use  the  words. 

Serjeant  Dowse— I  said  the  peace  was  disturbed  by  circum- 
stances over  which  Mr.  M'Cnllagh  had  no  controL     Perhaps  I 
think  as  much  of  Father  Lavelle  as  you  do. 
The  Chief  Justice— I  think  we  had  better  proceed. 
Mr.   Falkiner  resumed — Gentlemen,   when  this  company  first 
had  taken  possession  of  the  estate  of  Port  Royal,  the  £ev.  Mr. 
Lavelle,  as  ne  stated  in  one  of  his  letters  of  the  27th  of  January, 
felt  towards  them  feelings  of  considerable  kindhness  and  welcome. 
He  thought  they  had  well  come,  and  he  gave  them  a  welcome  ac- 
cordingly.   He  says  for  awhile  they  had  his  best  wishes.     He  was 
delighted  with  the  company's  programme  of  helping  the  tenants, 
and  converting  their  tenancies  into  fee-farm.     The  halcyon  pictures 
drawn  in  that  pros]>ectus  seemed  to  have  lighted  up  the  horizon  of 
Partry,  and  Patrick  Lavelle,  amongst  others,  in  the  same  way  as 
some  of  the  more  gentle  shareholders,  believed  in  the  prospectus. 
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Bat  taking  1866  as  the  date  of  the  possesnon  of  the  company, 
there  was  a  peculiarly  inclement  winter.  The  season  of  1866  and 
1867  was  one  of  peculiar  hardship.  They  were  always  a  hard" 
tried  race.  8uch  was  the  effect  of  that  season  that  the  people  had 
no  means  of  supporting  themselves  with  the  soil.  And,  gentle* 
men,  when  you  neard  of  Indian  meal  being  carried  down  in  large 
quantities,  I  don't  know  whether  all  of  you  saw  the  ^reat  signin* 
cance  of  that  fact,  because  in  bringing  down  a  ^ram  reared  in 
another  hemisphere,  you  can  well  understand  how  it  was  given  by 
charity  or  purchased  by  the  tenants  themselves.  And  what  are 
the  surplus  profits  of  the  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
body  and  soul  together?  What  means  have  they  of  purchasing 
the  foreign  commodity  and  means  of  food  ?  Gentlemen,  the  con- 
sequence of  that  was  this  :  their  own  agriculture  or  arable  por- 
tions of  land  were  no  longer  able  to  support  them.  The  com^iany 
themselves  seem  to  have  carried  meal  to  the  district,  although 
there  was  payment  afterwards  exacted  for  it,  mingled  with  law 
costs.  Father  Lavelle  brought  down  nearly  £500  worth  of  meal 
himself,  though  a  portion  of  it  was  not  exactly  for  persons  within 
the  ambit  of  his  cu7'e.  I  come  now  to  May,  1867,  because  I 
will  endeavor  to  pass  over  unimportant  8|)aces  of  time,  and  thus 
relieve  the  case  of  what  is  not  essential  for  your  consideration.  In 
consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  season  through  which  thoae 
poor  people  passed,  they  were  unable  to  meet  their  rent  due  the 
following  November.  All  admit  that  this  was  a  season  of  dire 
distress,  and  that  distress  could  be  only  qualified  by  describing  it 
as  clironic.  Let  the  cogent  fact  be  known  that  in  tiiis  island,  and 
in  that  bleak,  western  district,  it  was  necessary  to  have  grain 
carrier  I  from  another  part  of  the  globe.  That  fact  makes  it  im- 
l>ossible  for  anybody  to  deny  that  deep  distress  pervaded  the 
mountain  of  Partry  at  this  season.  The  May  rent  could  not  be 
met,  and  the  November  rent  became  due.  Father  Lavelle,  who 
had  been  revelling  in  those  beautiful  ]nctures  drawn  for  him  in 
the  prospectus,  and  |>ossibly  translating  these  bright  promises  into 
the  Irish  language  that  the  people  might  understand  them — for  he 
stated  he  did  impart  to  the  people  what  he  believed  to  be  the  pur- 
poses of  the  company,  and  used  his  influence  amongst  them  that 
they  would  make  no  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the  company,  but 
to  give  up  iKxssession  on  the  faith  of  these  promises,  assured  as  he 
was  that  the  comjMiuy  meant  what  they  said.  But,  gentlemen, 
an  extraordinary  revulsion  of  feeling  takes  place  in  his  mind  when 
he  finds  those  miserable  peo}>Ie,  in  toe  season  of  their  sadness  and 
distress,  visited  with  processes  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  A  year's  rent  had  become  due  on  the  1st,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  process  of  ejectment  on  the  2Qd.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing the  rent  accruing  due,  those  miserable  countrymen  and  coun- 
trywomen of  ours  are  visited  with  processes  of  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  In  addition,  we  find  heaped  on  them  the  costs 
of  litigation.  Ten  shillings,  eleven  shillings,  and  fourteen 
shillings,  is  little  to  the  Ltuid  Investment  Comx>any  (Limited), 
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whose  capital  is  a  million.  But  the  poor  teoant  of  Partly,  wlio 
pays  his  £2  and  £3  a-year  for  his  little  holdiug,  is  to  pay,  in  addi- 
tion, 14s.  law  costs.  I  would  not  tnist  myself  to  enlai^^  on  aooh 
a  topic,  but  I  will  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  generous 
men  who  are  empanelled  to  try  this  case.  Proudfoot  insinuated 
that  they  did  not  want  the  Indian  meal,  which  the  hand  of  charity 
had  extended  to  them,  but  that  in  the  abundance  of  their  wealtli 
they  flung  it  to  the  ])i^9.  That  was  a  statement  which  no  one  dared 
to  sanction  by  an  oath.  Gentlemen,  I  say  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  you  cannot  do  justice  in  this  case, 
unless  you  realize  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  must  be  done  by 
the  divine  human  faculty  of  ima^nation,  the  position  of  the  man 
who  wrote  that  letter.  The  notices  to  quit  and  ejectments  were 
served,  and  law  costs  were  imi>osed.  The  year  18G8  passed  on- 
ward, and  then  came  the  winter  again,  and  witli  it  the  necessitiet 
which  are  chronic  at  Partry.  Christmas  came,  and  the  joy- bells 
were  heard.  It  was  the  time  of  peace  and  go(Kl  will  to  men.  Bat 
the  morning  came,  and  with  it  a  distress  into  the  house  of  poor 
Henaghan.  I  wish  that  word  distress  was  for  ever  banished  m>m 
our  law.  It,  too,  si^nifieH  human  agony,  misery,  and  sorrow. 
Scarcely  had  the  sounds  of  the  Christmas  bells  ceased,  when  thft 
ejectment  was  served,  and  the  hunting  of  the  wren  commenced  in 
Partry.  In  that  great  mountain  parish  of  3,000  souls,  where 
there  are  but  three  gentlemen,  the  Established  Church  rector,  tho 
doctor,  and  parish  priest,  the  people,  who  are,  without  exception, 
of  his  religion,  came  to  the  parish  priest,  who  was  their  oounsellor 
all  through.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  I  am  here 
in  the  |)osition  of  an  advocate,  and  do  not  want  to  curry  favor 
with  anybody ;  but  I  must  say  the  man  must  have  a  heart  of 
bigotry,  which  I  do  not  envy,  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  a  man  in  the  position  of  a  priest  in  a  district  of 
so  much  sorrow  and  suffering.  He  heard  of  the  emigration,  and 
saw  the  wretched  people  fleemg  from  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 
He  witnessed  their  sufferings,  and  saw  that  sorrow  and  woe  were 
gathering  again  round  Partry.  In  a  spirit  which  I  stand  here  to 
vindicate,  he  wrote  that  letter  of  the  2Gth  December,  1868.  I  do 
not  know  what  your  views  on  political  economy  may  be ;  bat  I 
heard  it  said  by  the  students  of  almanacs,  that  the  population  are 
to  be  transferred  elsewhere.  I  can  understand  the  priest  amonest 
these  poor  people.  I  can  understand  that  he  rather  gathers  his 
princi])les  of  political  philanthrovy  from  the  sources  of  the  heart ; 
and  when  the  wisdom  of  the  neart  is  joined  with  that  of  the 
brain,  it  becomes  a  loftier  philanthropy  than  that  which  is  based 
merely  on  arithmetic.  He  read  Goldsmith,  and  thought,  perhaps 
there  was  wisdom  and  philosophy  in  him,  when  he  says — 

*T11  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  Ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  d«  cay ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
Whea  once  destroyed  cau  nerer  be  supplied." 
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Oentiemeo,  if  in  that  spirit  he  wrote  that  letter,  everyone  can 
understand  he  was  no  bad  man  who  entertained  snch  notions  of 
philosophy.    The  sreater  part  of  the  letter  is  not  on  the  record, 
llieir  case  here,  which  in  soine  degree  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
plea  of  justification,  was  true.     It  went  further,  it  said  that  |)ortion 
of  it  which  did  not  state  facts,  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  comment. 
The  question  for  the  jury  to  decide  was,  how  much  was  true,  and 
with  r^ard  to  the  rest,  was  it  not  a  fair  and  reasonable  comment. 
Counsel  read  portion  of  Mr.  Lavelle's  letter,  stating  that  the  ten« 
ants  hod  been  deprived  of  their  mountain  outlet.     Was  that 
proved  or  not  ?    Who  had  proved  that  ?    Why,  the  witnesses  for 
the  plaintiff.     He  hoped  they  imdcrstood  that  part  of  the  case,  for 
that  open  mountain  of  Derassa  grazed  for  centuries  the  cattle  of 
the  tenantry  of  Pariry  in  the  times  of  the  Gildeas.     He  had  been 
told  that  tiiere  had  been  a  straight  striping  by  a  man  named 
Kenny  some  years  ago ;  these  ])eople  paying  so  much  per  annum 
for  their  lowland  farms,  to  which  were  attacned  the  ri^t  of  com- 
monage  over  God's  free  hills— that  was  their  tenure.     He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  law,  arming  this  company  with  its  powers, 
could  not  have  enabled  them,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  year  ana  a  half, 
to  have  terminated  these  tenures  and  deprived  the  people  of  both 
lowland  and  uj)land  together.     If  there  was  that  tenure,  and  he 
was  not  there  to  say  whether  it  was  right  or  wrone,  if  there  was 
that  means  by  which  the  inhabitants  could  be  expded  at  the  end 
of  a  fixed  period,  in  the  name  of  God  let  them  have  that  fixed 
period  before  they  were  driven  out     There  was  no  notice  to  quit, 
oecause  that  was  a  legal  engine,  and  there  was  no  ejectment,  for 
that  was  the  second  legal  engine  when  the  machinery  became  com- 
plex.    The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  what  had  been  done  was  a 
violation  of  the  law.    And  was  it  not  ?    Without  fcMin  of  these 
letters  from  her  cracions  majesty  the  queen,  the  writs  of  her  high 
courts,  or  even  of  the  chairman  of  the  couuty,  or  any  form  of  law, 
one-third  of  Derassa  was  taken  possession  of  for  his  own  purpose 
by  the  chairman  of  this  company.     He  believed  that  in  doing  so 
the  plaintiff  did  not  understand  he  was  doing  wrong,  for  his  ac- 
counts of  the  tenantry  came  from  Proudfoot  and  his  myrmidons, 
who  made  him  do  it,  because  they  falsely  represented  that  the 
people  had  plenty.     Here  was  Mr.  M*Cullagh,  a  wine  merchant 
in  Dublin,  who  knew  as  much  about  the  people  of  this  country  as 
the  tenantry  of  Derassa  knew  about  the  wmes  of  Oporto.      He 
believed  Mr.  M'CuUagh  did  not  know  he  was  aggravating  the 
misery  they  had  already  down  there.     In  the  cross-examination 
the  only  point  soucht  to  be  made  was,  that  Father  Lavelle  called 
the  mountain  worthless,  and  then,  that  being  so,  it  was  taken  away 
— therefore  he  was  to  be  considered  inconsistent.     His  learned 
friend  knew  what  a  great  Roman  poet  said — the   unfortunate 
cottiers  had  nothing,  and  that  miserable  nothing  was  taken  away 
from  them.     Everything  in  that  had  been  proved,  and  was  it  be- 
cause Mr.  Proudfoot  said  to  the  contrary  they  were  not  to  believe 
it  ?    He  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  say 
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anytbing  against  him  except  what  had  been  prored  in  this  earn, 
Mr.  Heron  said  he  did  not  know  what  the  wora  Prondfoot  meant 
He  (counsel)  said  he  was  the  proudfoot  pAt  by  this  compaoy  on 
the  necks  of  these  miserable  serfs,  and  that  was  the  etymology  of 
it.  (Laughter. )  The  case  made  on  the  other  side  was,  that  the 
tenants  were  unable  to  pay  the  rents,  and,  therefore,  it  was  neces- 
sary they  should  serve  pn>oes8e8  on  the  2n(l  November,  for  the  rent 
due  on  the  1st;  and,  forsooth,  the  way  they  were  assisted  to  pay 
these  rents  was  to  take  away  several  hundred  acres  from  them 
at  Derassa,  which  were  the  means  of  maintaining  them.  It  was 
said  this  was  not  done,  and  be  heard  with  aHtonishment  the 
miserable  point  attempted  to  be  made  when  that  girl  Leydon  was 
l^roduced,  with  reference  to  the  cattle  being  driven  off  the  momi- 
tain.  She  was  asked  was  she  sure  that  the  herd  was  not  her 
father*s  landlord,  and  it  was  sought  to  be  shown  that  young 
Comisky  was  only  acting  for  his  father  in  that  capacity.  Who  be- 
licve<i  that  ?  Comisky  said  he  only  acted  as  henl,  and  the  reason 
he  put  off  these  peojile  of  Shrah,  whose  cattle  had  been  gnuing 
there  since  Noah's  Flood,  and  of  Derassa  since  William  the 
Conqueror,  was,  that  they  were  trespassers,  and  had  no  right  at 
all.  They  ha<i  heard  witness  after  witness  u])on  that  point,  and 
were  able  clearly  to  come  to  a  decision  u\ton  it.  Counsel  proceeded 
to  read  from  the  letter,  which,  he  said,  was  perfectly  justified 
by  the  facts  given  in  evidence.  The  great  moral  question  in  this 
case  was,  whether  Proudfoot  was  right  in  acting  this  way~- 
whetber  the  jnry  would  declare  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with 
what  was  done,  or  whether  Father  Lavelle,  who  knew  the  people, 
toUl  the  trutli.  It  was  said  that  the  tenants  had  freely  consented 
to  the  course  puTHued.  If  that  was  so,  why  were  there  those  inter- 
meiliate  documents?  Mr.  Heron  had  said  those  documents  had 
gone  in  trifilets,  but  he  found  a  fourth,  which  had  been  omitted,  to 
can  the  climax.  They  all  commenced  with  a  document  which  said — 
**  I  give  you  notice  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  you  are  to  leaTS 
this  place."  Was  that  the  voluntary  wish  of  the  ])eople  of  Psrtry  ? 
Why,  according  to  law,  the  notice  to  quit  conld  be  only  given 
from  the  time  the  tenancy  tenninatcd,  so  that  some  ])er8ons  might 
have  eighteen  months'  notice,  while  others  only  six.  Another 
document  was  excctited  with  reference  to  the  terminaucy  of  the 
tenancy  on  the  Ist  of  November.  That,  of  course,  made  it  a 
fixed  holding,  but  rendered  the  occupants  trespassers,  the  day 
after  the  1st  of  November  was  passed.  That  wa«»  the  second  of 
the  documents,  but  they  were  not  sati>'lied  with  that.  The 
notion  of  supposing  that  either  Mr.  Oldham,  or  Mr.  Meldon,  or 
anybody  else  who  knew  anjrthin^r,  was  a  j^arty  to  these  doen- 
inents,  was  out  of  the  question.  They  had  not  hcanl  of  the  hero  of 
these  documents  yet,  by  which  the  unfortunate,  benighted  tenants 
(M)nsentod  to  give  up  their  little  holdings,  and  become  mere  care* 
takers  to  Mr.  M'Uullagh,  with  the  roi»e  of  serfdom  round  their 
necks.  ITiese  men,  in  all  their  iirnoranec  and  darkness,  were 
Hup})osed  to  have  done  that  voluntarily  ;  but  why,  he  would  ask, 
was  it  necessaiy  if  they  were  ready  to  make  the  change^  to  drive 
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them  into  a  oondition  of  despair  ?  Because  the  law  of  the  land 
WM»  that  a  caretaker  could  not  maintain  a  prosecution  for  forcible 
entry.  Once  a  man  said  he  was  a  caretaker  he  became  a  servant, 
and  at  that  moment  his  greatest  privileges  as  a  citizen,  of  having  a 
roof  over  his  head,  ceased,  and  he  was  henceforth  in  the  position 
of  a  kenneled  dog  or  a  stabled  horse,  to  be  driven  out  by  tne  force 
of  the  law  of  we  country — ^bv  the  force  which  model  Scully 
brought  upon  the  scene— oy  that  force  which  their  wily  plans, 
backed  by  wealth  and  influence,  had  given  them.  That  was  the 
position  of  those  men  who  signed  as  caretakers.  He  could  not  ima- 
gine a  people  more  prostrate  than  these  50  or  CO,  or  80  or  90  persons 
who  signed  these  papers  converting  tbem  from  their  position  as 
tenants  of  land,  wnich  they  inherited  for  thousands  of  years  by 
their  ancestors,  into  mere  caretakers.  If  it  was  done  by  consent, 
then  they  had  a  picture,  which  he  was  glad  to  say  was  not  often 
presented  in  Ireland,  of  a  happy  tenantry  pouring  forth  their  bless- 
ings on  the  land,  relinquishing  all  their  rights  ror  the  pleasure  of 
brooming  caretakers.  He  would  ask  them  in  all  solemnity  to  read 
the  documents,  and  consider  the  picture  of  these  people,  on  their 
knees,  without  a  stake  in  the  country,  such  as  he  had  described, 
with  an  unfixity  of  tenure  such  as  had  never  before  been  heard  oi 
Had  that  document  been  presented  to  them  that  the  sign  of  the 
cross  might  be  placed  to  them  as  their  marks  in  acknowledgment 
of  rent  of  £7,000,  they  must  have  signed  them  or  go  out.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  object  of  the  company  was  so  much  to  drive  or 
hurt  these  people  themselves,  as  to  get  up  a  large  rental,  and  then, 
as  land-jobbers,  bring  the  estate  into  tne  market  and  lease  it  to 
others,  tne  new  purchasers  to  put  on  the  driving  process.  They  were 
told  the  people  voluntarily  yielded  to  this  agreement,  and  the  man 
Malone  was  put  forward  to  prove  this.  He  was  an  Irish  speaker. 
He  said  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the  document,  and  yet,  when  he 
was  asked  what  a  lodger  meant,  he  said  he  did  not  know.  He  was 
asked  what  was  his  new  rent,  and  he  said  £2,  but  when  the  docu- 
ment was  handed  in  it  turned  out  to  be  £4  7s  6d.  Was  i^at  a 
consent  ?  Would  Mr.  M'Cnllach  say  that  was  a  consent  which  he, 
as  an  honorable  man,  would  ask  to  bind  them  ?  When  that  man 
signed  the  three  documents  was  he  a  ])ersou  who  really  understood 
what  he  was  about?  He  (counsel)  asked  did  he  know  that  if,  in 
dispensing  the  hospitality  of  the  Irish  peasant,  he  was  to  take  a 
lodger  into  his  house,  he  would  have  to  pay  £10  i)enalty  ?  He 
(Mr.  Falkiner)  did  not  know  whether  tney  were  afraid  of  the 
lodger  franchise  getting  down  to  Mayo  or  not,  but  it  was  quite 
plam  the  man  just  understood  as  much  in  putting  that  cross  to 
the  paper  as  one  of  the  kyloes  would  if  her  horn  was  taken  out; 
put  m  an  ink  bottle,  and  drawn  across  it.  (Laughter).  The 
charge  against  Mr.  M'Cullagh  of  having  his  cattle  feeding  on  the 
grass  of  the  tenants  was  perfectly  tnie ;  but  he  was  sure  Mr. 
M*Cnllagh  did  not  know  wnat  he  was  doing.  The  cattle  were 
grazing  there^they  had  no  right  to  be  in  it,  and  the  law  was 
violated,  ao  that  tM  document  was  strictly  true. 
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Mr.  M*Cu]Ugh  hid  ludd  that  his  inienriew  with  MbJot  Kaox 
was  before  Mr.  Pruudfoot's  letter  wms  pabliahad.  Blmjor  Knox 
said  that  was  entirely  a  mistake,  and  that  the  interriew  mvui 
have  been  on  either  the  12th  or  13tb  of  January,  while  Mr.  Proud- 
foot's  letter  was  received  at  the  Irish  Times  office  on  the  10th, 
and  pablished  on  the  1 1th  of  January.  It  was  dear  Major  Knox 
was  correct  in  this,  because  ever^hinff  led  to  that  belief  ;  and  not 
the  least  of  all  was  the  letter  wntten  by  Major  Knox,  as  long  ago 
as  the  15th  of  March  last,  to  Mr.  Oldham.  Counsel  then  read 
the  letter  referred  to  already  in  evidence,  and  directed  attention 
especially  to  the  following  {lortion  of  it :  **  The  first  letter  from 
Mr.  Lavelle  api»eared  on  the  4th  of  January,  and  on  the  10th  of 
tiiat  month  a  full  and  very  strong  letter,  in  reply,  was  received 
from  Iblr.  Proudfoot,  the  (company's)  local  agent,  which  was  at 
once  inserted  in  the  IriAh  Tinier.  On  the  13th  Mr,  M^Cullagh 
himself  caMedi  on  me,  and  I  told  him  if  he  wished  any  explanation, 
not  only  should  it  be  publiAhed,  but,  if  he  desired  it,  as  1  was  most 
anxious  to  pay  any  comj)Iinient  to  himself,  or  to  serve  the  com- 
pany, it  should  b<i  done  m  the  form  of  a  leading  article.  At  his 
request  I  iuHtructed  one  of  the  editors  to  do  so,  and  an  article, 
which  I  thought  complimentary  to  the  company  and  Mr.  M'Cul- 
lagh,  appeared  on  the  Hth."  That,  he  (counsel)  thought,  settled 
the  question.  Major  Knox's  statement  was  evidently  the  true 
one,  and  Mr.  M'GuUagh's  inoorrect  But  much  did  not  turn  on 
this  point.  The  real  question  was,  did  not  Major  Knox  faithfully 
discharge  his  duty  as  the  head  of  a  public  journal  in  allowing  the 
Irish  Times  to  be  the  battle-ground  for  this  fight  to  be  carried 
on  in,  and  that  privilege  having  been  accepted,  this  action  ought 
never  to  have  been  brought.  Mr.  Proudfoot  wrote  an  angry 
letter— a  libel,  in  fact,  as  had  since  been  proved — to  which  ho 
would  not  refer  further  thau  to  state  that  Major  Knox  was  de- 
termined t<»  give  fair  play. 

On  the  Hiii,  he  directed  to  be  put  in  a  leading  article,  and 
added  the  names  of  the  directors,  and  paid  them  the  highest  com- 
pliment he  could,  by  i)lacing  them  high  in  the  commercial  world, 
so  that,  if  tliey  hod  dono  wrong,  the  high  influence  of  their  namcrs 
might  spread  out  itH  branches  to  hide  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
npas  tree.  Ho  did  that,  an<l  it  was  all  he  could  do.  He  had  now 
done  with  the  tir><t  alleged  libel,  and  approached  another  step  in 
the  case.  As  Major  Knox  intimated  to  Mr.  M*Cullagh  as  a  likclv 
thing  to  occur,  Father  Lavelle  reverted  to  the  charge  on  the  27tli 
of  January,  and  ex[)osed  the  proceedings  in  reference  to  law  costs. 
The  law  was  brought  forward  against  the  miserable  people  in  the 
sha])e  of  processes,  in  order  to  add  to  their  rent  the  accumulatiou 
of  law  costs,  and  in  that  w^ay  the  great  name  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land was  known  through  Partry.  Father  Lavelle  was  right  in 
saying  these  poor  men  were  fleeced  by  unnecessary  law  costs. 

Was  it  nccessiiry  to  make  a  £2  holder  pay  18s.  costs  ?  Was  that 
necessary  ?  Did  not  the  documents  prove  that  they  were  made 
pay  the  surveyor's  fees  and  others  which  were  never  explained  ? 
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Let  them  now  take  the  notice  to  quit,  and  he  would  explain  what 
the  5s.  was  for.  Mr.  Johnston  asked  a  witness  what  was  the 
meaning  of  it,  but  he  oould  not  tell.  He  (counsel)  now  wanted 
the  document  signed  by  Lord  Naughton,  for  he  foimd  that  he  had 
signed  his  name  **Naughton"  in  baronial  style,  without  his 
Christian  name.  (Laughter.)  Counsel  then  read  the  notice,  and 
said  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  Mr.  M*Culla^h  was  not 
answerable  for  the  act  of  his  myrmidon,  for  an  action  could  be 
ti^en  against  M'Cullach  on  that  distress  if  it  were  illegal,  which 
he  believed  it  was.  w  by,  this  Lord  Naughton  ought  to  have  been 
at  the  vote  last  night.  (A  laugh.)  Well,  five  shillings  was 
charged  for  that  little  job.  Was  not  that  illegal  and  unnecessary 
law  costs  ?  Five  shillings  added  to  the  rent  of  this  impoverinhed 
tenant.  How  was  that  to  be  made  out  ?  Was  this  miserable  drop 
of  the  hearths  blood  to  be  dragged  out  of  these  people-r-these  fines 
and  penalties?  Mr.  M'Cullagn  told  them  that  the  fourteen- 
alulling  matter  was  a  thing  that  he  could  not  justify — that  it  was 
a  matter  he  was  sorry  for.  Were  they  to  have  Proudfoot  come 
np  and  tell  them  that  these  people  were  not  to  be  believed  about 
the  drains,  because  he  said  the  drains  were  put  there  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  draining?  As  to  the  word  '* robbery,''  he  said, 
used  in  the  language  of  indignation,  it  was  open  to  but  one  inter- 

Sretation.     The  meaning  of  it  was  explained.     If  it  was  said  Mr. 
I'Cullach  robbed,  no  one  would  believe  it,  but  if  it  was  said  that 
through  Ills  agents  property  was  taken  possession  of,  which  he  hail 
no  rigut  to,  then  the  sense  of  robbery,  oa  explainecl  in  this  letter, 
was  true.     That  was  the  mcauing  of  the  word.     Mr.  Lavelle  told 
what  he  meant  in  the  next  sentence,  and  if  they  could  find  unon 
that  word  that  it  was  used  as  he  suggested,  they  would  give  tnat 
meaning  to  it  in  their  verdict.     The  same  word  was  applied  U* 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  other  night,  and  he  (counsel)  was  not  one  to 
■ay  that  it  was  wrongly  applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone.     (Laughter.) 
He  now  came  to  the  hist  of  these  letters — the  story  of  the  Widow 
Gibbons.     He  was  not  strong  enough  in  frame  to  go  through  this 
matter  as  it  required  to  be  dealt  with.     They  had  heard  tne  )>a- 
tiietic  story  of  the  old  man  in  relation  to  that,  and  they  saw  how, 
when  he  was  cross-examined  by  counsel,  he  rose  to  a  lugher  spirit 
than  he  had  ventured  on  when  interrogated  by  those  on  his  own 
side,  and  declared  that,  although  by  marriage  he  was  only  the 
nephew  of  this  poor,  old  woman,  he  had  been  her  son  for  ten  years, 
ana  that  when  his  last  shilling  was  given  to  him,  with  her  he 
would  divide  it.     He  was  ready  to  eive  the  rent,  but  because  he 
wanted  to  get  some  sort  of  security  by  getting  some  of  the  land  in 
conacre  from  the  old  woman,  it  would  not  be  taken  from  him. 
There  was  the  money  of  the  widow  refused,  in  order  that  she  might 
the  better  be  made  an  outcast ;  and  10s.  costs  were  put  upon  her. 
He  believed  there  was  no  man  more  ignorant  of  that  than  Mr.  M'Cul- 
lagh  till  yesterday,  for  he  was  certain  if  he  knew  it  he  would  not 
justify  it.     With  reference  to  the  story  of  the  Prophet  Nathan,  he 
should  remind  him  that  the  words  that  had  been  so  often  alluded 
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to  in  tlni  case  came  from  ncred  souoei^  and  tbey  were  tiie  Ian- 
gnage  of  the  men  of  God,  uttered  not  to  a  bad  man  bvt  to  a  good 
mao.  They  were  uttered  to  the  good  man  for  tlie  porpoae  ol 
bringing  borne  conTiction  to  him,  that  from  the  oatour^  of  a 
ffenerooa  heart  there  might  be  an  admiKion  that  no  mortal  knowing 
hia  mortality  would  be  ashamed  to  admit.  David  aaid,  "  You 
show  me  I  have  sinned  and  was  wrong,  and  I  admit  that  the  man 
who  does  these  things  is  worthy  of  death."  The  king  said  unto 
Xathan,  "  I  have  greatly  sinned  before  the  Lord,**  and  Nathan 
said  unto  David,  **  The  Lord  hath  taken  away  thy  sin."  fiavins 
quoted  the  authority  of  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  on  the  subject  ot 
free  diiicnssion  of  matters  of  public  interest,  the  learned  connsd 
concloded  as  follows  : — Gentlemen,  we  have  now  proved  oar  case, 
and  I  know  your  verdict  will  give  the  answer  to  my  assertion  that 
this  was  a  fur  comment  We  have  proved  the  case  in  ita  truth ; 
but  if  there  be  a  little  transcendent  language— if  there  be  some 
angry  words  written  which  have  not  exactly  their  prototype  in 
the  evidence  sworn  on  the  table,  are  you,  the  guardians  of  the 
public  press — of  the  rights  of  free  discnstdon — to  mete  out  in  ten- 
der scales  the  language  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  used,  and 
to  say  here  is  a  word,  a  superlative  and  adjective,  or  a  strong  sub- 
stantive, which  has  not  been  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses,  and  there- 
fore we  hold  you  guilty,  and  hold  that  this  is  no  fair  oomment. 
If  that  were  so,  perish  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  for  if  a  man  is 
said  to  have  the  right  of  denouncing  wrong,  and  if  a  man  who  sees 
deeds  done  that  are  more  than  questionable,  wants  to  bring  them 
before  the  light  of  day,  then,  gentlemen,  is  it  with  the  '*  Correct 
Letter  Writer  "  before  him  that  he  is  to  sit  down,  or,  as  a  great  man 
said,  and  1,  a  weak  one,  adopt  bis  words — is  he  to  have  a  counsel 
at  his  right  hand  and  an  attorney  at  his  left  ?  GeDtlemen,when  the 
feelings  are  strong,  and  when  the  occasion  is  such  as,  according  to 
the  principles  of  our  common  human  nature,  makes  it  right  for  a 
worthy  and  good  man  that  the  feelings  should  be  8trong--ne  is  not 
to  be  held  accountable  for  the  gall  with  which  he  has  mix^  his  colorVr 
and  he  is  not  to  be  accountable  if  he  has  allowed  the  heart  to  bunt 
out  in  hot  language,  and  the  full  storm  of  emotion  to  find  vent  in 
a  spring-tide  of  honest  though  vehement  language,  nor  shall  he  be 
held  accountable  if  he  bursts  out  into  the  ourning  words  which 
tyrants  quake  to  hear.  In  presuming  to  speak  on  uiis  lofty  topic 
— this  theme  of  the  right  of  the  pubUc  press  to  criticize  with  free- 
dom— I  feel  that  I,  a  weak  man,  am  ai)proaching  and  daring  with 
faltering  finger  to  touch  an  instrument  which  has  been  touched 
by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  masters  of  the  past,  and  when  I 
approach  it  I  shrink  back  terrified  at  my  own  audacity,  and  my 
memory  becomes  crowded  with  shadows  of  the  illustrious  dead.  I 
call  to  mind  the  great  speech  of  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Eng- 
lish eloquence — Lord  Lrskine — whose  sbaclow  seems  to  me  to  rise 
in  this  court  of  justice,  pre-eminent,  great,  and  tranacendeit.  It 
was  the  speech  in  which  he  settled  this  law  of  libel,  for  his  thoughts 
were  turned  into  an  act  of  parliament  ere  many  years  had  passed. 
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and  that  was  the  great  cause  ia  which  at  once  he  vindicated  the 
right  of  free  discussion,  and,  by  a  strange  coincidence  it  i^pears  to 
me,  it  was  in  that  speech  that  he  drew  the  wondrous  picture  of  the 
savage  owner  of  the  soil  with  his  tomahawk  flung  on  the  ground, 
vindioatinff  his  possession  by  that  right  and  power  which  Qod 
had  given  nim.  In  that  great  speech  these  two  mighty  topics  were 
put  forward  together  by  a  master  speaker,  and  the  language  in 
which  it  was  uttered  rolled  in  thunder  throughout  the  court-house, 
since  disnsed,  astonishing  hearts  that  are  long  since  sleeping  in  their 
grave ;  but  outside  the  precincts  of  that  court-house  it  nncs  for  ever 
in  the  hearts  of  mankind  as  an  undying  echo.  I  do  not  &re,  weak 
as  I  am,  to  pursue  further  this  enlarging  topic.  I  ask  you  for  your 
verdict,  not  m  the  spirit  of  the  language  of  my  eloquent  friend  who 
spoke  yesterday — not  because  you  will  have  the  prayers  of  those 
poor  people — but  I  rise  to  a  higher  ground,  and  from  yonr  sense  of 
justice  I  demand  your  verdict  as  a  right,  not  seeking  it  as  a  favor. 
This  is  the  view  I  would  put  before  you  in  deman£ng  your  ver- 
dict. I  ask  you  to  send  down  English  law  to  Partry  in 
another  form  than  that  in  which  it  has  l^en  known  there — not  by 
the  Christmas  visits  of  the  distrainer,  bringing  distress  into  the 
homes — not  by  the  notices  to  quit  and  miserable  legal  documents, 
and  those  mysterious  compacts  that  nobody  has  understood,  and 
no  one  has  ventured  to  explain  ;  but  that  they  may  know  the  Eng- 
lish law,  and  so  become  loyal — for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
lover  of  the  law — by  finding  that  i  ae  English  law  is  not  altogether 
their  enemy.  I  have  heard  people  speaking  of  a  message  of  peace, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  worked  out  by  changes  in  laws  that  have  ex- 
isted for  several  centuries.  Let  iis  try  the  experiment  of  a  mes- 
sage of  peace  by  giving  to  the  people  of  the  country  our  law  even 
as  it  stands.  I^t  them  know  that  they  have  the  protection 
of  the  laws  of  England  as  well  as  they  have  those  tortures  to  which 
it  hc'is  been  misused,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  make  them, 
in  a  higher  and  holier  spirit,  better  undeistand  the  union  with 
that  great  country,  whose  ships  are  known  on  every  sea,  and  on 
whose  empire  the  sun  has  never  yet  been  kuown  to  set.  When 
you  have  taught  them  these  things  you  will  have  made  them  loyal. 
Teach  them  the  lesson  that  in  a  case  in  which  their  rights  were 
considered  by  a  jury  of  Dublin  merchants  as  against  Mr.  M'Cul- 
lagli,  a  worthy  and  well-known  Dublin  merclmut,  justice  would 
be  given  them  if  they  deserv^ed  it,  and  that  we  can  all  live  in 
amity  under  a  common  sovereign.  The  x)ea8antry  of  Derassa  and 
Shrah  and  the  other  townlands  shall  then  live  in  loyalty  and  love 
of  our  common  sovereign  and  empire,  and  l)ecome,  indeed,  Part 
Ree,  the  portion  of  our  queen.     (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.   Butt,   Q.C.,  next  addressed  the  jury  on  the  part  of  the 

})laintiff.  He  said  he  was  aware  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
le  rose  after  the  eloquent  addresses  of  his  learned  friends,  Mr. 
Heron  and  Mr.  Falkiner,  which  he  had  heard  with  delight  and 
satisfaction.  Not  only  did  he  feel  admiration  for  their  eloquence, 
bat  in  most  of  what  they  said  he  entirely  symi)athized.     There 
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were  topics  in  this  case  very  wcU  calcnlated  to  carry  away  the 
feelings  of  the  jury  from  the  real  question  they  had  to  try. 
Those  topics  hsul  been  used,  he  was  going  to  say  with  dexterity, 
Lv  his  learned  friends,  but  that  would  convey  a  very  inadeopate 
idea  of  the  admiration  he  felt  for  the  skill  and  {K>wer  with  which 
they  had  not  unfairly  used  those  topics.  The  issue  the  jury  had 
to  ^y  was,  whether  upon  the  individual  conduct  of  Mr.  M^Cullagh 
certain  passages  in  these  letters  were  fair  comments.  They  had 
not  to  try,  and  they  could  not  decide,  any  political  or  any  social 
questions  affecting  the  well-being  of  this  country.  They  could 
not  decide  and  they  had  not  to  try  whether  fixity  of  tenure  was 
a  good  thing  or  not.  He  had  his  own  opinions,  and  they  were 
verv  strong  opinions,  u]>on  that  subject.  No  language  in  which 
bis  learned  friends  could  express  their  opinions  u)K>n  that  subject 
would  go  too  far  for  him.  Their  verdict  was  not  to  decide  any 
question  of  that  kind.  They  were  there  under  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion  to  do  justice  between  man  and  man.  He,  as  an  advocate, 
bad  no  right  to  allow  his  own  ojnnions  to  influence  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  upon  a  (question  that  did  not  affect  those 
opinions,  and  the  jury  had  no  right  to  allow  them  to  influence 
their  verdict  Mr.  M*Cullagh  had  brought  this  action  in  his  in- 
dividual capacity.  It  was  not  an  action  for  a  libel  upon  the 
comi>anv,  and  Mr.  M'Cullagh  had  studiously  and  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  his  cause  of  action  everything  that  merely  canvassed 
the  conduct  of  the  company.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the 
liberty  of  the  i)ress,  but,  even  for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  jurors  had  most  important  duties  to  discharge,  wnen 
they  came  to  draw  a  line  that  separates  discussion  of  public 
conduct  from  assaults  upon  private  character ;  for  if  the  liberty  of 
the  press  degenerated  into  the  licentiousness  of  assailing  private 
character,  under  the  guise  of  discussin^^  public  conduct,  society 
would  soon  get  weary  of  the  lilierty  of  tJie  press.  He  would  now 
endeavor  to  recall  their  minds  to  the  plain  facts  of  the  case.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Port  lloj'al  estate,  when  the  company  came 
into  posscKsion  of  it  in  186G,  was  not  exactly  in  the  condition  in 
whicn  they  would  wish  to  see  Irish  land.  The  comjjany  had  made 
a  provision  for  giving  to  their  tenants  fixity  of  tenure,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  they  had  not  isolated  that  provision,  and  not  a 
single  tenant  had  been  evicted  from  the  estate.  It  was  said  that 
children  and  fools  should  never  see  half  done  work ;  but  there  was 
another  eye  that  should  never  see  half  done  work — the  eye  of  an 
angry  and  excited  ecclesiastic— animated  by  strong,  and,  he  would 
say  for  ^Ir.  Lavelle,  honest  and  honorable  feelings.  That  was 
not  the  eye  that  should  look  upon  the  half  done  work  of  a  com- 
pany  that  undertook  to  put  this  estate  in  order,  and  their  work 
was  only  half  done  yet.  In  what  state  did  the  company  find  this 
estate  when  they  got  possession  ?  Cold  and  uncultivated — the 
tenants  living  on  the  system  of  Rundale,  with  their  land  in  com* 
mon— and  with  great  ])a8tures  that  were  capable  of  being  made 
*iseful — hundreds  of  acres  unfenccd  and  unreclaimed, and  wandered 
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nv«r  Mid  over  l>y  the  ebovp  anil  uattlu  of  ihe  tcnanta,  besiilus 
tliow  of  treaiiuBcra  from  a  diatanco.  He  (Mr.  Butt]  lubmitted 
the  company  hail  a  Icgat  right  tr>  improve  their  estate.  The 
tenants  aubmitterl  to  what  tiity  iliJ.  and  it  waa  done  without  the 
remonstrance  of  the  jiariiih  jiriivit.  They  coniented  by  agreement 
to  become  the  caretakers  of  the  cnmpany,  and  by  that  act  the 
comjiany  unguestionaljly  acquired  tlie  light  of  evicting  every  one 
of  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  Itarned  couasel  continued  ;  I 
disajiprove  of  that  ])OH'er  in  the  handa  of  any  man.  Some  of  voa 
know  my  remedy.  Wild  as  these  tenants  are,  and  uneducated  aa 
tlieyare,  I  vonld  give  to  every  one  of  them,  by  the  strong  hand 
of  legielatinn,  the  right  to  hold  their  land  at  a  rent  flxed  by 
government  valuntion,  and  leases  th.-it  wonidgivolhem  an  interest 
m  it  That  is  not  the  law.  I  believe  Uiat  if  those  tenants  on 
tiiat  wild  mountain  waste  were  given  leases  oE  which  no  landlord 
couid  deprive  them,  the  imiirovemcntH  of  Fartry  wonld  he  realised 
much  quicker  than  any  eomiMiny  could  ever  acom[>liah.  Nothing 
will  ever  induce  me  to  conceal  or  modify  tho  strong  convictions 
I  entertain  on  that  antiject.  However,  such  is  not  the  law  ;  but  I 
believe  this  country  mill  never  be  at  peace  until  something  of  the 
kind  ia  done.  The  company  got  tliOiie  tenants  into  their  ]>ower, 
and  the  question  ia  have  tliey  used  tbiLt  imwer  uofMrly  !  When 
November  comes  they  compel  them,  still  keeping  them  in  their 
power,  to  sign  an  agreement  tliat  they  hold  bs  caretakers,  and 
immediately  after  that  an  agreement  is  signed  by  which  they 
become  tenants  from  year  to  year,  under  conditions  of  which 
no  man  cAn  express  liia  disappnibation  stronger  than  I  do. 
Bnt  theae  agreements  are.  unhBp|>ily,  becoming  every  day  more 
common  in  the  country  ;  and  with  the  commercial  Kpirit  that  ia 
getting  abroad,  and  the  breaking  down  nf  old  feelings,  the  notion 
IK  abroad  that  the  more  you  can  msLo  a  tenant  the  absolute 
slave  of  his  landlord,  the  better  your  chance  of  improving  the 
Gonntry.  I  do  not  tiiink  so.  I  IciiLVe  it  would  be  from  tho 
labor  of  freemen,   left  to  regulate  their  own   aOaira,   that  the 


than  leave  the  ccnmtry  to  the  improvement  of  companiea,  or 
4,000  or  S,0OI)  landlords.  But  the  plaintiff,  he  snbniittcd,  w.-w 
not  responsible  for  all  tbis.  He  admittedly  took  portion  of  the 
land,  for  which  he  paid  £30  a-yeor  rent,  and  drove  his  cattle  u)ion 
it ;  for  that  was  he  to  be  designated  a  robber !  Were  not  some 
improvements  to  be  made!  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  was  a 
great  monntun  of  1,500  acres  to  be  waste,  to  be  trespassed  on 
from  neighboring  estates  !  Was  it  to  be  said  that  because  a  tenant 
in  KiUamey,  for  instance,  bad  a  richt  to  send  np  sheep  to  graze 
on  MangerCon,  that  was  to  ]>rcclude  aJ)  possibility  of  improvement  T 
Notices  to  quit  were  admittedly  served,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
thkt,  op  to  the  present,  any  of  them  bad  been  actually  executed. 
The  whole  case,  he  contended,  had  shown  that  Mr.  Lavelle'a 
letters  contained  imputations  on  the  company  which  were  utterly 
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croundless.  It  was  plain  there  was  somethiDg  of  angry  feeling 
between  Mr.  Lavelle  and  the  agent  of  the  company,  aomething  <m 
ihe  strife  of  ascendency  between  them,  which  made  Mr.  Lavelle 
sensitive  of  any  act  which  would  enable  him  to  expose  Proudfoot. 
He  alleged  there  was  not  such  oppression  practised  on  any  other 
property  in  Ireland,  model  Scully's,  perhajts,  excepted,  and  for 
that  the  action  was  brought.  There  was  a  plea  of  fair  comment^ 
but  that  did  not  justify  untruth.  Were  those  letters  a  fair  com- 
ment on  what  really  had  occurred?  The  learned  counsel  pro- 
ceeded at  some  length  to  argue  that  the  comments  were  not 
justified.  Those  charges  had  rung  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  through  Englaud,  with  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Lavelle*s  name.  He  did  not  think  Father  Lavelle  spoke  worthily 
of  himself  or  his  boldness  of  character  when  he  stated  it  was  a 
fact.  It  was  not  fair  comment  to  say  that  a  whole  mountain  out> 
let,  on  which  the  tenants  depended,  had  been  taken  away.  If 
the  facts  had  been  accurately  stated  in  the  letter,  and  then  the 
strongest  language  used,  he  (Mr.  Butt)  would  not  complain.  He 
would  ask  that  every  man  in  the  community — he  cared  not 
whether  he  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  or  a  priest,  or  a 
parson — that  when  he  dealt  m  ith  public  matters  he  should  place 
the  facts  fairly  and  fully  before  the  public,  and  not  shelter  him- 
self  by  merely  stating  it  was  a  fair  comment.  That  was  the  issue 
which  the  jury  had  to  try.  Was  that  statement,  which  had  been 
deliberately  sent  forth  to  the  world,  a  fair  comment  ?  The  right 
to  graze  the  shecj)  on  tlie  mountain  was  a  mere  jiermissive  one, 
and  he  was  justified  in  sa}ring  so,  for,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  case,  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  i)aj>er  produced  to  show 
that  anyone  of  these  tenants  ever  had  an  actual  right  to  that 
mountain.  It  was  merely  given  to  them  as  an  indulgence  by  the 
landlord.  The  company,  he  contended,  really  never  had  any 
intention  of  disturbing  them.  Would  the  jury,  he  asked,  be 
justiiied  in  saying  they  had  been  unfairly  treated  ?  He  believed 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  a  country  depended  above  all  other  con- 
siderations on  the  public  tribunals  doing  impartial  justice,  unin- 
fluenced by  prejudice,  by  political  feeling,  or  po])ular  clamor,  or 
even  the  desire  of  ]>opular  applause,  or  even  the  more  pious  desire 
of  gaining  the  prayers  of  the  noor  in  Partry.  He  asked  them  to 
think  of  nothing  except  the  desire  of  doing  justice  between  man 
and  man.  There  was  a  wise  saying  in  the  book  of  Proverbs — 
"Lean  not  to  the  cause  of  the  rich  man  because  he  is  rich" — but 
Solomon,  who  knew  the  world,  added — **nor  favor  the  cause  of 
the  ]K)or  man  because  he  is  poor."  They  should  hold  the  scaler  of 
justice  fairly.  He  would  be  sorry  to  think  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lavelle 
wrote  i)art  of  the  libel  intending  to  mislead,  but  he  feared  he 
penned  a  great  many  of  his  sentences  with  haste  and  without  due 
reflection.  He  believed  it  was  the  highest  Christian  duty  to 
judge  not,  lest  you  might  be  judged.  It  was  the  solemn  duty  of 
every  man,  before  he  held  up  another  to  public  scorn  or  execra- 
tion, to  make  an  anxious  ana  discriminating  inquiry,  to  ascerlaiu 
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the  truth  of  what  he  was  about  to  write.  Was  such  an  inquiry 
made  ?  That  was  really  the  question  they  had  to  try.  AJi  the 
magnificent  declamation  to  which  he  had  listened  with  admiration 
coidd  not  alter  or  turn  their  minds  from  the  real  issue  in  the  case. 
Were  those  betters  a  fair  comment  ?  Why  was  Mr.  M'CuUagh 
singled  out  from  all  others,  having  no  more  to  do  with  that  distress 
than  any  of  the  jury  had  ?  It  was  the  sudden  exercise — whether 
right  or  wrong — of  this  manager  seizing  the  cattle  of  the  man 
who,  he  was  told,  was  going  to  America  without  paying  his  rent : 
no  application  was  made  to  Mr.  M'CuUagh  in  reference  to  it.  If 
there  had.  he  was  sure  it  would  have  been  Ustened  to.  The  next 
passage  of  the  libel  contained  an  expression  of  Mr.  Lavelle's 
belief  that  cittle,  the  proi)erty  of  the  chairman,  were  feediug  on 
grass  for  which  the  tenants  were  paying  rent.  Was  that  a  fair 
comment  on  anything  that  Mr.  M'Cullagh  did?  That  was  the 
imputation  which  made  Mr.  M^Cullagh  bring  the  action,  and  it 
was  made  upon  the  foundation  of  one  single  sheep  having  been 
found  grazing,  having  ou  it  the  letters  **AMC."  As  to  the 
charges  in  reference  to  the  Widow  Gibbons,  he  denied  their 
accuracy.  Her  case  was  the  only  one  they  coidd  fix  on,  and 
which  of  them,  as  employers,  could  have  every  act  of  theirs 
dragged  before  the  public,  and  then  be  branded  as  a  tyrant  and 
child  of  death  ?  That  seizure  was  a  pure  mistake.  The  manager 
heard  she  was  going  to  America  without  paying  her  rent,  and 
adopted  measures  to  get  it  from  her.  The  imputation  in  reference 
to  the  tenant  not  being  allowed  to  compete  for  the  land  was 
wholly  untrue,  for  Mr.  M 'CuUagh  never  had  Port  Royal  Had  any- 
thing transpired  to  justify  the  charge  of  £400  being  spent  on  the 
house  and  office  ?  Was  there  ever  such  a  passion  for  slander,  that 
it  could  build  up  this  story  to  degrade  Mr.  M^Cullagh  in  the  esti- 
mation of  every  man,  on  no  better  foundation  than  that  he  saw  a 
sheep  there  with  a  brand  on  it  ?  This  was  not  the  conduct  by  which 
any  Christian  clergyman  ought  to  illustrate  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  their  common  religion.  *'  Bear  not  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbor"  was  the  command  of  God,  and  long  before  that 
command  it  was  written  on  the  conscience  of  every  right-minded 
human  being.  Was  that  false  witness  ?  The  man  who  rushed  to 
such  statements  as  that  without  a  moral  conviction  of  their  truth 
was  just  as  guilty  as  the  man  who  invented  them.  Was  that  a 
fair  comment  proved  by  any  fact  on  the  trial?  Mr.  M'Cullagh 
paid  rent  for  tue  pasturage  at  Derassa ;  and  he  regretted  Father 
Lavelle  destroyed  so  many  great  qualities  bv  rushing  so  hastily  into 
a  matter  on  which  he  was  so  ill  informea.  The  Teamed  counsel 
went  on  to  say  that  the  reference  to  the  story  of  the  Prophet 
Nathan  was  merely  another  proof  of  the  rashness,  and  he  must  say 
the  recklessness,  of  a  man  who  did  not  pause  to  measure  or  weigh 
the  effect  of  his  words.  He  argued  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to 
shield  Major  Knox  from  the  personal  responsibility  of  having 
published  Father  Lavelle's  letters  in  the  Irish  Times,  a  most 
influential  and  poweriul    paper.    Father  Lavelle  had  not  the 
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power — nnd  proLaUy  it  *va8  a^  well  for  himself  he  had  not  ilift 
power — of  ))ubli8bin};  some  of  his  reckless  statements  to  the  world. 
He  thought  that  the  prot>er  course  for  Major  Knox  to  hav« 
adopted  in  this  case  would  have  been  to  have  settled  this  action^ 
as  he  could  have  done  by  lodginc;  a  small  sum  in  coifrt,  and  pub- 
lishin^  an  apology  in  his  newnpaper  for  the  attack  on  Mr. 
^[^Cullagh's  private  character.  Major  Knox  had  not  chosen  to  do 
that,  but  he  had  adopted  the  statements  of  Father  Lavelle,  and 
attempted  to  sustain  his  case  by  the  plea  of  fair  comment.  They 
were  bound  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  M'CuIlagh  ;  truth  and  justice  and 
honor  demanded  that  they  should  give  their  verdict  for  Mr. 
^I*Cullnj;h,  who  did  not  brin^x  the  action  with  the  object  of  gain- 
ing money.  They  were  bound  to  give  suKstantial  damages.  He 
did  not  care  what  ])rejudicc  they  had  against  a  land-jobbing  com* 
]iany,  the  character  and  honor  of  one  their  brethren  was  at  stake 
— he  did  not  mean  a  brother  merchant,  but  a  brother  man ;  and 
they  should  do  unto  him  as  they  would  wish  that  others  should  do 
unto  them  if  ever  they  came  to  a  court  of  justice  upon  grounds 
like  these,  l)eing  sullied  in  mercantile  honor  and  private  character, 
and  they  should  give  him  such  a  venlict  as  they  would  desire  a 
jury  of  their  countrymen  should  give  them  if  in  a  similar  posHioD. 
(Slight  applause.) 

The  Lord  Chief  Juntice  said  it  became  his  duty  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  in  the  case  to  which  the  jury  had  listened  with  such  close 
attention  for  some  days.  The  case  involved  considerations  of  im- 
portanco  both  to  the  parties  concerned,  and,  he  might  also  say,  to 
the  ]>nblic  generally.  Tojncs  had  been  introduced  into  the  case 
during  the  course  of  the  trial  which,  though  not,  i)erhap«,  entirely 
relevant  to  the  issues,  yet  were  not  unnatural ;  but  they  ha^ 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  general  managennent  of 
estates  in  Ireland ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  duties  of  land- 
lords  and  the  dtitics  of  tenants,  generally  Sj>eaking— with  fixity  of 
tenure,  or  any  other  of  the  topics  which  nad  been  introduced  to 
them  by  the  learned  counsel  who  had  addressed  them,  either  in 
illustration,  or,  perha]is,  in  the  somewhat  unnecessary  expression 
of  their  own  individual  o])inions.     They  had  enough  to  do  in  dis- 

5osing  of  the  issiic  that  was  before  them.  The  parties  to  it  were 
Ir.  Andrew  M'CuIlagh,  who  was  the  plaintiff,  and  as  it  was  a<U 
niitted  on  all  hands,  a  merchant  of  respectability  and  character  in 
the  city.  His  complaint  was  that  he  was  defamed  by  the  defen- 
dant in  his  private  character  and  in  his  official  character,  beyond 
the  limits  which  the  law  gave  in  the  assertion  of  the  right  claimed 
by  the  defendant.  The  defendant.  Major  I^nrence  £.  Knox,  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  Irish  Times— a,  journal  which  was  largely  cir- 
culated in  this  kingdom,  and  he  said  on  his  ovm  behalf,  that  he 
had  published  the  articles  complained  of,  but  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, which  he  (the  Chief  Justice)  would  call  attention  to,  as 
a  public  journalist,  in  the  assertion  of  the  undoubted  and  unques- 
tionable liberty  of  the  press,  he  said  he  had  a  right  to  ])ublish 
them.    He  said  he  had  no  malice  towards  the  plaintiff— though 
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tbat  wotild  not  be  important  if  he  was  not  otherwise  protected,  be- 
cause malice  was  only  a  consideration  where  the  paper  published 
was  privileged  ;  for  if  a  man  were  to  insert  an  article  attacking 
any  of  them,  and  that  it  was  in  itself  defamatory,  it  would  not, 
in  the  law,  at  least,  be  any  answer  to  say  that  he  was  not 
maliciously  disposed,  because  the  law  then  would  infer  malice  from 
the  nature  of  the  act  done.  But  when  the  publication  was  an  as- 
sertion of  a  right,  on  legal  grounds,  then  it  was  of  importance  to  see 
whether  the  publisher  had  any  express  feeling  towards  the  plain- 
tiff! '  In  this  case,  they  had  a  witness  who  admitted  before  them 
that  he  was  the  author  of  these  writings — the  Rev.  Patrick  Lavelle 
—who  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  much 
energy  of  character.  He  described  himself  as  being  very 
peculiarly  placed,  which  might  account  for  what  appeared  to 
an  unbiassed  listener  as  claiming  somewhat  of  an  assertion  of 
authority  and  dictation ;  but  it  was  for  them  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  his  reasons,  which,  as  matters  of  fact,  they  could  easily  under- 
stand. He  said  that  ho  resided  in  a  very  remoto  part  of  Ireland, 
where,  strange  as  it  might  appear  to  them — and  now  appeared  to 
be  a  matter  of  fact — that  the  great  body  of  the  people  could  not 
speak  the  Snglish  tongue.  He  informed  them  that  the  doctor, 
whom  he  (the  Chief  Justice)  supposed  he  saw  as  less  frequently  as 
possible,  could  speak  English  ;  that  the  parson,  whom  he  also  sup- 
"poaed  he  rarely  saw  at  all — (a  laugh) — also  spoke  English  ;  but 
that,  with  the  exception  of  these  two  official  persons,  in  a  parish 
consisting  of  about  three  thousand  persons,  only  two  or  three 
really  imderstood  the  English  tongue.  That  was  a  very  remark- 
able statement  These  people,  therefore,  according  to  his  view  of  the 
matter,  not  unnaturally  listened  to  him  because  they  could  under- 
stand him  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  it  all  his  own  way,  be- 
cause when  he  addressed  them  there  was  no  one  to  contradict 
him.  If  he  had  been  otherwise  placed— if  he  had  been  in  a  diffie- 
rent  situation— and  these  were  matters  not  to  be  thrown  out  of 
consideration  by  the  jury— he  need  hardly  tell  them  that  as  a 
clergyman  he  had  no  more  privilege  than  any  other  subject  in 
point  of  law.  The  defendant  appeared  before  them,  and  manfully 
avowed  that  he  was  responsible  for  all  that  was  published  by  him 
— that  he  was  the  real  defendant  in  the  action.  No  matter  how 
many  his  correspondents,  or  res|)eGtable  they  might  be,  if  any 
thira  person  in  the  city  was  injuriously  affected  by  what  was  pub- 
lished, he  need  scarcely  say  the  proprietor  or  publisher  of  a  news- 
paper was  legally  accountable.  A  large  number  of  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  them,  some  of  them  parishioners  of  Partry,  from  this 
remote  part  of  the  country.  They  had  heard  them,  and  it  would 
be  for  the  jury  to  consider  whether  it  had  appeared  that  there  was 
anything  in  their  manner  of  giving  evidence  that  would  induce 
them  to  disbelieve  the  testimony  they  gave.  Such  of  them  as 
spoke  English,  appeared  to  him  to  be  rather  underrated  as  to  their 
intelligence.  They  seemed  to  possess  as  much  ability,  and 
knowledge,  and  capability  of  expressing  themselves  and  giving 

2  ir 
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their  evidenoe  bb  any  other  man  in  the  aame  cUss  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  Those  who  a^toke  only  Irish  a{^>eared 
Defore  them  also,  and  they  gave  their  evidence  through  an  iu- 
terpreter,  and  one  of  the  jurors  had  the  ffreat  advantage  of 
being  able  occasionally  to  correct  the  translation  of  their  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  would  be  for  them  to  say,  having  regard  to  their 
testimouy,  had  anything  occurred  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
gave  their  evidence  to  disentitle  them  to  belief.  This  speaking 
of  Iiish  exclusively  appeare<l  to  them  as  singular,  but  if  they  re- 
flected for  a  moment  it  was  not  so.  When  they  crossed  over  to 
Ho]yhea<l,  they  found  numbers  of  men  talking  the  Welsh  toumic^ 
and  resolutely  refusing  to  talk  any  other,  and  adhering  to  &eir 
peculiarities  and  characteriHtics  with  that  tenacity  which  marked 
the  Celtic  race,  living  as  they  did  in  peace  and  happiness  nnder 
the  Gii::;]i:3h  nilc.  Those  people  who  had  appeare(l  before  them 
lived  under  the  same  l>eneticent  rule  in  another  ]>artof  the  United 
Kiu<;(.loin,  and  maintaining  their  ])eculiarities  and  characteristics, 
as  they  had  a  right  to  do.  The  only  reflection  that  'presented 
itself  wa.M.  that  possibly  sufficient  resiiect  had  not  been  at  aU 
times  ]Kii(l  to  the  value  of  understanding  that  language — a  meant 
of  acce'98  to  tlieir  understandings  and  hearts.  Mr.  Butt  had 
warned  th(?m  a<nr.iinst  feeling  any  i»eculiar  symjtathy  for  them,  and 
so  should  he   (the  Chief  Justice).      They  were   subjects  of  the 

aueen,  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  any  other  man  in 
iie  community— no  matter  how  high  and  wealthy.  They  were 
entitled  to  no  more,  and  were  entitled  to  no  less.  The  learned 
counsel  \v)io  had  last  addressed  them,  also  pressed  on  them,  with 
all  tlic  ability  of  which  he  was  master,  this  consideration — that 
this  action  was  broucht  to  vindicate  the  private  character  of  the 
plaintifl.  lie  had  told  them  that  his  personal  honor  and  com- 
mercial reputation  were  affected  by  those  libels,  and  therefore  it 
became  of  |>eculiar  imj^ortance  to  see  how  he  had  introduced  his 
complaint  to  their  notice.  He  would  therefore  call  their  attention 
to  the  summons  and  plaint,  because  it  brought  to  their  minds  the 
statements  that  were  complained  of.  Having  then  referred  to 
the  counts  in  the  plaint,  his  lordship  said  that  he  did  not  see  that 
Mr.   M'Cullagh   had   alleged    in  any  way  that  his  morcantile 

character  or  reputation  were  injured.     It  would  be  their  duty 

and  no  men  were  more  sensitive  on  matters  of  that  kind  than  a 
jury  o*  merchants,  as  they  ought  to  be — if  they  found  that  the 
private  character  or  reptitation  of  a  mercantile  gentleman  of  un- 
doubted honor  and  credit  in  the  city,  should  be  rashly  impugned 
by  any  other  person,  no  matter  how  respectable — the  more  re- 
BI)ectal)le  his  journal,  the  more  marked  ought  to  be  the  resentment 
against  such  an  unauthorized  publication — to  award  such  damaget 
as  they  thought  equitable.  That  being  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, he  wi»uld  remind  them  of  the  real  defences  that  they  were 
to  try,  and  one  peculiar  plea  to  which  he  would  call  attention 
was  most  important.  The  defendant  said  that  the  management 
of  the  Poit  iloyal   estate  by  the  National  Building  ana  Land 
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iDTestment  Company  had  become,  and  was  at  the  time  of  pnbli* 
cation,  a  matter  of  ^i^reat  puUic  interest  and  notoriety.  That 
was  one  of  the  questions  for  the  jury.  The  defendant  also  said 
that  the  words  complained  of  were  a  fair  and  bona  fide  conunent 
on  the  conduct  of  the  said  comi^any  and  of  the  plaintiff  as  chair- 
man, in  reference  to  the  management  of  the  said  Port  Boyal 
estate  by  the  said  company,  and  bv  the  plaintiff  as  chairmaa 
thereof.  That  was  the  manner  in  which  the  defendant  excused 
himself ~that  the  words  were  printed  and  published  as  and  for 
such  comment,  bona  fide^  and  without  any  malicious  intent  or 
motive  whatever.  The  issue  for  the  jury  then  was  upon  the  truth 
of  that  plea,  and  whether  it  was  weU  founded  in  fact.  The 
moment  ne  presented  that  plea,  a  matter  of  really  very  great 
interest  arose  for  their  consideration.  Thev  would  jierceive  that 
what  the  defendant  alleged  was,  that  he  had  commented  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  as  chairman  of  the  company ;  but, 
keeping  for  a  moment  to  generalities,  the  conduct  criticized  was  not 
unlawml  conduct.  It  was  conduct  that  might  be  pursued  by  a 
body  of  men  such  as  the  pluntiff  represented — in  pursuit,  as  they 
said,  of  what  they  called  legal  objects.  The  system  of  law  or  tha 
system  of  government  was  said,  by  certain  writers,  to  be  a  beauti- 
ful  system  of  checks  and  counterchecks.  Every  man  might  go  to 
law.  The  offices  of  that  court  were  open,  as  they  were  aware, 
■for  any  man  who  wished  to  commence  a  lawsuit.  It  was  his 
right  to  go  to  law.  It  was  not  unlawful  to  assert  his  le^  rights 
and  though  that  was  a  perfectly  legal  thing  to  do,  yet  if,  in  the 
doing  of  that  legal  thing,  he  prosecuted  a  man,  and  that  man  might 
happen  to  be  acquitted,  if  he  had  been  prosecuted  without  reason* 
able  cause,  or  maliciously,  the  fact  of  its  being  d6ne  under  the 
forms  of  law  would  not  excuse  the  prosecutor,  and  the  very  same 
law  that  permitted  him  to  enforce  its  sanctions,  would  again 
permit  a  remedy  against  him  if  he  had  used  the  forms  of  law 
without  probalne  cause  and  maliciously.  The  law  of  opinion 
existed  here.  The  law  of  opinion  was  part  of  their  law,  and 
although  there  mi^t  be  no  legal  redress  for  any  tenant  on  the 
Partry  estate,  yet,  if  subject  to  the  limitation,  he  would  explain 
that  the  defendant  had  a  right  to  publish  or  comment  upon  the 
conduct  of  a  public  body  on  matters  that  fairly  conoemed  the 
public :  then  he  was  an  assertor  of  the  law  of  opinion,  which 
was,  in  many  instances,  the  only  law  that  could  afford  redress  to 
persons  who  miffht  otherwise  be  without  redress.  No  man  could 
escape  from  the  law  of  opinion ;  so  that  a  body  of  men  mig^t  pursue 
their  legal  rights  in  sucn  a  way,  as  they  were  pursuing  them  in  a 
public  concern,  as  to  provoke  comment  and  discussion,  and  they 
mi^ht  meet  those  comments,  which,  if  they  were  levelled  at  them  in 
their  individual  capacity,  would  be  defamatory  and  punishable ; 
vet  they  were  excused  m  the  assertion  of  that  law  of  opinion. 
They  had  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  that  law  of  opinion,  or  the 
right  to  oomment  upon  the  coodoct  of  public  men  ;  and  it  was 
bd;ter  that  he  should  dispose  of  anything  he  had  to  say  on  that 
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subject  first.  Fair  comment  on  all  pablic  proceedings  in  which 
the  people  had  an  interest  was  pri^eeeable.  So  auo  was  fair 
comment  on  the  conduct  of  public  men,  fair  and  bona  fide  reviews 
and  criticisms  of  books  and  literxiry  productions  of  all  kinds,  alio 
of  artists,  paintings,  and  works  of  sculpture,  and  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  might  fairly  comment  on  the  performance  at  any  place 
of  puolic  entertainment,  but  if  such  conmient  be  unjust  and  male- 
volent, or  exceeded  the  limits  of  fair  criticism,  or  contained  an 
attack  on  private  character,  or  imputations  of  bad  or  sordid 
motives,  they  would  be  punishable.  This  admirable  system  pot 
a  check  on  the  assertion  of  that  right  or  law  of  opinion,  but  still 
there  was  a  check  upon  it.  They  nad  a  right,  no  doubt,  as  they 
would  say,  to  express  their  opinion  on  certain  subjects,  but  imi 
limitations  were  that  the  subject  itself  should  warrant  its  publica- 
tion, and  that  in  the  assertion  of  their  right  of  comment  and  opin- 
ion they  had  not  transgressed  the  bounds  set  by  law  to  the  asser- 
tion of  that  opinion.  If  they  asked  him  what  were  those  limita- 
tions, he  must  only  look  to  them  for  the  definition.  There  was  no 
precise  limit  drawn  b^  the  law,  and  the  matter  was  to  be  decided 
oy  the  conscientious  judgment  of  a  jury.  On  a  similar  principle 
imputations  upon  the  conduct  of  pubhc  men  were  privileged,  if 
the  jury  found  they  were  made  honestly  and  with  some  reasonable 
ground.  He  must  tell  them  why  he  had  received  all  the  evidenoe 
tney  had  heard— not  because  justification  was  pleaded,  for  th% 
defendant  had  not  pleaded  that  all  that  was  written  was  trae. 
The  reason  he  had  received  it  was  because  it  was  all  pointed  to 
tiie  fact  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  consider,  and  must  consider — 
was  there  reasonable  ground  for  the  publications  upon  the  entirs 
of  which  they  were  to  pronounce  a  judgment  ?  Then  the  author- 
ity said  :  **  But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  partv  making  those  state- 
ments honestly  believed  the  imputations  to  be  true.  Tliere  must 
be  some  reasonable  ground  for  the  belief,  otherwise  zeal  and  faoa- 
ticism  might  induce  a  man  without  reasonable  ground  to  impate 
the  worst  motives  to  another."  One  instance  he  would  mention 
was  this.  The  management  of  a  certain  hospital  was  the  subject 
matter  of  discussion,  and  a  report  was  published  by  those  who 
inquired  into  it,  and  a  physician  who  felt  aggrieved  complained  of 
the  first  sentence  of  the  report,  which  stated  that  his  conduct  wss 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  and  spoke  of  his  complete  inefficiency  for 
every  office  in  tne  college.  The  whole  of  the  report  with  those  pre- 
fatory observations  were  published  in  a  journal,  and  published  at 
a  considerable  length  of  time  after  it  occurred.  The  chief  justice 
stated  to  the  jury  who  tried  the  case,  that  the  question  whether  it 
was  privileged  would  depend  on  the  consideration  of  one  or  two 
points,  the  first  of  which  was  whether  the  report  was  a  matter  that 
it  interested  the  public  to  know.  A  man  had  a  right  to  publish  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  public  information  on  that  which  it  was 
proper  tor  the  public  to  know.  Then  the  chief  justice  put  it  to  the 
jury  in  these  words:  ''Secondly,"  he  says,  '*if  you  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  was  a  matter  which  it  concerned  the  public  to 
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know,  did  the  defendant  publiah  it  with  the  view  to  afford  infor- 
mation  upon  matter  in  which  the  public  were  interested,  and  did 
he  do  so  in  the  honest  desire  to  afford  information,  or  with  a  sinister 
motive. "  He  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  public  journalist  to  bring 
before  the  public  information  which  it  was  right  for  them  to  know, 
and  to  publish  the  report  from  beginning  to  end.  Although  the 
passage  was  so  defamatory,  yet,  being  connected  with  the  rest  of 
it,  it  aid  turn  out  that  in  that  instance  the  jury  acquitted  the  de- 
feoidant  for  the  publication,  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  for 
the  public  beneht  to  publish  these  matters,  and  that  the  publica* 
tion  related  to  a  public  matter.  In  another  oaie,  in  which  a 
medical  man  was  offended  at  the  publication  of  a^ortain  book,  the 

Ejudcment  was,  that  a  public  writer,  in  commenting  on  matters  of 
ulSic  interest,  was  protected  and  excused,  if  the  writing  was  with 
onest  and  reasonable  moderation,  and  with  self*control,  and  that 
he  made  no  mistaken  inferences  or  defamatory  statements  he  could 
not  sustain.  Drawing  mistaken  inferences  would  not  still  deprive 
him  of  the  privilege,  if  the  occasion  was  public,  the  subject  matter 
public,  and  that  the  complaint  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
ont  some  malicious  and  sinister  object.  The  first  thing  he  had  to 
draw  their  attention  to,  was  the  facts  which  had  been  proved  to 
have  existed  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  earliest  of  these  let- 
ters. The  first  .letter  was  one  of  importance,  because  in  looking 
into  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff,  as  they  were  bound  to  do  doiely 
in  all  these  transactions,  they  should  aHcertain  the  state  of  affairs 
which  existed  at  the  date  of  the  pablication  of  each  of  these  letters 
— the  first  in  particular— and  whetherthere  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  strongcomments  on  the  plaintiffs  conduct  published  by  th« 
defendant.  The  first  thing  they  were  to  consider  was,  whether  th« 
subject  was  a  matter  for  comment  at  all  The  prospectus  of  th« 
eompany  bad  been  given  in  evidence,  and  in  it  the  c«im{Miny  asked 
the  public  to  subscribe  a  million  of  money  to  the  undertaking  spe« 
cified,  and  which  was  stated  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  jiub- 
He.  It  would  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether,  conMidering  the  object 
therein  stated,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  nubUc  interest,  and  in  which 
they  had  a  legitimate  concern.  Looaing  into  the  object*  men- 
tioned,  he  should  say  they  were  ytry  laudable,  and  be  tu'\u)ii  say 
that  any  plan  for  imfyroving  the  dwcfiings  of  the  poor  in  thin  city 
woold  be  a  most  excellent  object  Now,  that  docurui^t  came 
from  the  plaintiff  It  was  a  report,  dated  'iM  ;  and  after  stating 
how  the  company  employed  their  capital,  and  the  imiMtriAuce  m 
extending  their  operations,  it  referred  U>  the  Partry  estate.  It 
■aid:  "  The  importance  of  extending  the  c/mfianys  o|ierati//ns  for 
the  parchaae  and  distribution  of  had  in  Ireland,  has  received  early 
and  anxiotts  oonnderation  on  the*  part  of  the  dincUjn,  and  they 
nre  happy  to  aoonaint  the  sharefaoldera  that  they  have  recently 
effected  the  Dorebase  of  a  valnable  pruperty  in  the  amuiy  i4  Mayo, 
eoDsistio^  of  npwards  of  ^re  tboMaod  acres,  which  the  directors 
expect  will  prove  a  ^nv/ialU  metdaikm,  and  afft/rd  favorabW  o^ 
portamtMs  for  carryiag  into  rffjirf  Ifcsir  wishw  in  givlag  deserving 
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and  imprOTuig  tenants  fixity  of  tenure."  Ue  read  that* to  them 
as  he  was  bound  to  do ;  but  he  was  not  bound  to  explain  what 
fixity  of  tenure  was.  Some  public  orators  used  the  woras  without 
any  |>articnlar  meaning,  but  he  gave  it  to  them  as  it  was— "by 
granting  leases  where  practicable  to  do  so  ;  and  to  carry  out  those 
improvements  which,  M'hilst  they  are  intended  for  the  present  or 
future  advantages  of  the  tenants,  will  materially  improve  the  value 
of  the  laud  ;  and  they  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  the  com- 
pany's surveyor  has  just  submitted  a  favorable  report  on  the 
value  and  condition  of  the  pro|)erty,  which  will  be  read  to  you." 
His  lordship  then  read  Mr.  Brett's  report.  The  wliole  concluded 
with  an  ap)>eal  to  the  jniblic  and  the  shareholders  for  an  increased 
8up|)ort.  He  had  read  Mr.  Brett's  account  with  great  interest,  for  it 
did  not  give  in  it  an  account  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  tenants 
such  as  existed  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  He  stated  that  he  found 
the  crops  to  be  generally  of  an  excellent  quality,  the  tenants  indus- 
triously engaged,  the  cattle  and  sheep  iu  good  condition,  and  the 
'<;oun try  altogether  presenting  a  striking  aspect  of  proR))erity,  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  i)overty  he  had  witnessed  in  former  years.  It 
occurred  to  him  one  evening  that  he  should  the  following  morning 
have  asked  the  very  interesting  question  of  how  tlie  rents  were  paid, 
and  he  believed  what  philanthropists  and  buyers  all  looked  to  was 
how  the  rents  M'ere  paid.  The  answer  he  received  was  that  the 
rents  were  paid  punctually — in  fact,  there  were  no  arrears,  and 
therefore,  as  far  as  the  tenants  were  concerned,  it  appeared  that 
they  had  committed  no  crime.  The^'  had  not  1>een  guilty  of 
attacking  the  agent,  surveyors,  or  landlords.  They  had  main- 
tained their  engagement  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  and  in  life  a 
man  who  kept  his  engagements  was  respected.  His  lordship  con> 
tinned  to  read  from  Mr.  Brett's  rejxirt.  Considering  that  the 
rents  were  well  paid  and  the  money  given  by  the  comjMiny  for  the 
estate,  he  thought  the  fact  that  the  proposed  rental  of  £1,100,  as 
times  went,  would  be  a  ver^'  handdome  return  for  their  money. 
A  passage  in  that  re}K>rt  would  load  them  to  this  quarrel,  into 
which  ^fr.  La\'*clle  had  plunged  with  his  usual  ardor— namely,  in 
which  he  referred  to  500  acreH  of  pasture  land  which  might  be  let 
to  tenants  who  had  purchased  stock,  or  to  outsiders.  His  lordship 
said  that  the  report  was  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Brett.  In  hia 
second  report  he  corn»borated  Mr.  Lavelle  with  reference  to  the 
destitution  in  the  8}>riug  of  18G7,  and  said  he  found  the  tenantry 
well  ordered  and  industrious.  Tliey  had  a  full  statement  of  what 
the  company  intended  to  do  before  the  new  rent  was  put  on.  The 
company  held  under  an  old  church  lease,  which  the  bisho])s  made 
in  former  times,  if  he  might  speak  of  a  moribund  corjKiration  with 
respect.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for  a  bishop  to  run  his  life  against  a 
lease,  and  therefore  they  were  renewed.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, also  a  moribund  body,  had  power  to  turn  it  into  net' 
petuity,  and  recently  had  converte<l  no  less  than  twenty-four 
tenancies  into  peri)etiuty.  He  then  came  to  a  curious  and  ciitical 
part  of  the  case,  which  puzzled  him  very  much  for  some  time 
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Ttoe  wit  BO  instance  in  which  it  appearad  a  tingle  teaant  on  this 
catate  held  a  lease.  They  were  ail  tenants  f roai  year  to  year. 
They  had  sworn  that  their  fathers,  and  grandfathers,  for  genera* 
tiona,  had  lived  there.  Therefore  they  should  betieve  that  the 
observations  made  that  tenancies  from  year  to  year  afforded  no 
security  for  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  a  man's  property  were 
very  exaggerated,  for  in  Ireland  they  would  find  thousands  of 
fanulies  fivine  in  pt^^ce  and  comfort  under  tenancies  from  year  to 
3rear,  e^)ecialTy  in  Ulster,  where  they  had  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  honor  of  their  landlords,  and  where  tenants  often  refused  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  takiog  out  leases  when  offered  them.  He 
(the  chief  justice)  could  not  suppress  a  smile  when  Mr.  Heron 
said  what  would  be  done  on  some  estates  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
if  an  agent  were  to  go  amongst  the  tenants  and  ask  them  to  sign 
an  agreement  which  they  md  not  understand.  He  doubted 
whether  anyone  would  have  the  presumption  to  do  so.  Perhapa 
the  tenants  would  not  be  so  aeeommodating  cls  tJie  innocent  people 
in  Partry.  Tenants  had  legal  rights,  and  could  not  be  evicted 
without  notices,  and  the  law  was  very  strict  in  respect  of  such 
notices.  The  tenants  on  the  Partry  estate  were  all  tenants  from 
year  to  'year,  having  the  legal  right  of  such  tenants.  A  very 
powerful  argument  had  been  addressed  to  them  by  the  learned 
counsel  who  last  spoke.  He  said,  and  with  some  degree  of  truth, 
that  the  company,  whatever  might  be  their  intention,  had  nofr 
done  anything  to  disturb  any  of  the  tenants.  That  might  be  true. 
But  the  jury  were  to  consider  what  was  the  condition  of  this 
estate  under  the  management  of  the  company  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  alleged  defamatory  letters.  His  lordship 
referred  to  the  agreements  the  tenants  were  induced  to  sign  to 
give  up  their  lands,  and  explained  to  the  jury  the  effect  of  these. 
The  law  did  not  hold  a  tenant  as  surrendering  his  land  unless  the 
surrender  was  in  writing.  The  law  was  wise  in  its  provisions, 
and  to  prevent  the  frauds  and  penuries  which  might  anse  by  a 
man  merely  saying  he  surrendered  his  tenancy,  the  law  required 
that  surrender  should  be  in  writing.  But  no  such  surrender  of  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year  had  been  produced.  How,  then,  could 
a  legal  surrender  take  place  ?  If  a  tenant  took  from  his  landlord 
another  agreement  or  lease,  without  more  to  do,  that  would  be  a 
surrender  by  act  and  operation  of  law  of  the  first  lease.  The  tenant 
held  exclusively  under  the  second,  because  having  signed  the  second 
it  would  be  inconsistent  he  should  continue  to  hold  under  the  first, 
llierefore,  on  the  day  that  Philbin  signed  the  secondagreement  to 

e've  up  possession,  ms  tenancy  was  at  an  end,  and  he  ceased  to 
kve  a  snadow  of  legal  right  to  his  holding.  It  vras  said  the  inten« 
tions  of  the  company^  were  very  good.  But  it  was  for  the  jury  to  con« 
sider,  if  there  were  110  of  these  papers  to  ffive  up  possession 
signed  by  the  tenants,  what  the  intentions  of  the  company  were. 
It  might  be  said  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  striping.  Bah 
did  the  tenants  thereby  part  with  all  legal  right  to  their  holdings  t 
He  would  tell  them  that  in  point  of  law  theyhad,  but  whether  the 
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teiumif  nndefwfcood  the  iiAtiire  of  it  or  not  wm  not  for  litm  to  am 
If  it  wan  explained  to  them,  and  that  they  ohoee  to  execute  it,  toe 
law  held  them  bound  by  it  The  effect  of  the  agreement  to  peaoe> 
ably  surrender  poasenion  was  that  the  man  who  had  been  the 
tenant  became  the  caretaker  and  nothing  more.  He  had  no  legtl 
rights.  The  tenants  who  had  signed  that  were  left  without  a 
ahadow  of  legal  right  or  title  of  any  kind  or  description.  They 
remained  there  as  caretakers.  They  could  not  aoce^t  rent  from 
them  tbea,  because  if  they  did  they  would  be  again  oon^eited 
into  tenants.  It  would  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  this  was 
the  most  direct  way  of  establishing  the  tizity  of  tenure  which  had 
been  promised.  (Laughter. )  He  would  then  turn  to  the  alleged 
defamatory  publications.  Questions  arose  on  those  several  publi- 
cations. Mr.  Butt  alleged  the  publication  reflected  on  the  oharao- 
ter  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  merchant  His  lordship  here  read  one  ol 
the  letters  referring  to  him  solely  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany. He  epitomized  the  inference  that  could  be  drawn  from  the 
first  letter.  Was  the  statement  in  reference  to  the  seizure  of 
Philip  Henaghan's  cow,  under  th^  circumstances  set  out,  substan- 
tially true  ?  Next,  having  stated  that  particular  case  as  a  founda- 
tion for  his  argument,  he  rose  into  a  general  sphere,  and  expressed 
an  opinion  that  there  was  not  such  oppression  practised  in  Ireland 
for  a  number  of  years  ])a8t.  Making  allowance  for  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  and  the  heat  of  argument,  it  would  be  for  them  to 
consider  whether  substantial  foundation  existed  for  the  comment, 
and  if  so  to  what  extent.  They  would  visit  u]K)n  the  defendant 
the  effect  of  any  exaggerated,  or  unnecessary,  or  wanton  ezprsa- 
sions.  When  he  said  oppression,  they  would  inquire  was  that 
oppression  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  estate,  and  to  what 
extent  The^  would  ask,  secondly,  whether  the  general  state- 
ments found  m  that  case,  and  the  others  referred  to  in  the  letter, 
were  substantially  proved.  He  said  about  the  mountain  outlet 
that  the  tenants  were  deprived  of  it,  and  that  it  had  been  seized 
upon  by  the  chairman  and  stocked  with  Welsh  bullocks.  They 
would  have  to  ask  was  that  mountain  outlet  as  described  taken 
possession  of,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  the  manager,  and  was  that 
charge  substantially  true.  The  article  then  went  on  to  say  that 
the  tenants  were  o^)])re88ed.  They  would  have  to  ask  were  they 
oppressed— were  seizures  made  on  the  2nd  of  November  for  rent 
due  on  the  Ist—were  promissory  notes  taken  from  them,  and  was 
possession  demanded  ?  He  should  say  from  the  signing  of  these 
documents  proved  in  the  case,  that  to  tell  that  the  tenants  under- 
stood the  |)osition  in  which  they  stood  when  they  signed  these 
documents  was  too  strong.  What  Mr.  Lavelle  said  was,  that  they 
were  bewildered,  and  that  a  volley  of  notices  to  quit  was  served 
upon  them.  They  would  ask  were  these  notices  served,  and  was  pos- 
session demanded.  Mr.  Lavelle  then  said  that  the  sequel  followed, 
and  he  (the  chief  justice)  considered  this  to  be  an  im^iortant  state- 
ment—that  the  rents  were  raised  from  10  to  40  per  cent.,  and 
tiiat  the  tenants  were  made  to  realize  the  sums  charged  before 
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isTCd  te  Mr.  M'Cil:^!^  a  a  ei^c^^e  c€  frnmcw!.  m»i  it  ^i^«^  l« 
lor  IhcBi  to  BT.  v^es&ter  ae  teSccSHi  Iiob  as  Hi^  citainmoi  wImi» 
Buae  wm  a  tbe  ksil  ^cxtiiwA  aai  to  tiie  «etlK>mv  li>  ^ivrtnovk 
cr  tkai  he  sszicd  k=£  cct  fr.^  an  tbe  sStuv^K^aen:  ^^  aiuiH^riwMl 
ymipomm.  He  nad  thai  the  tenant  vas  ilhTYti  iat^  th«  Hn|A 
aadftlait  a  new  rectal  wa«  made,  aad  tliat  was  also  ni««t4<Hif^)  in 
the  document  to  vhich  attention  had  been  called.  Mi\  I  A>h(41« 
aid  that  that  rental  wtrald  enhance  the  in»rke%  tidiie  \xC  lh» 
estate  when  offered  to  a  new  pnivhaser.  That  K^<^l  Uk^  an 
inlerenoe  that  there  was  to  be  a  new  pnTchaser.  Now«  \{  th<» 
estate  were  handed  orer  in  that  war,  that  would  leaT«  it  oi^Mi  fvMT 
the  same  operation  to  be  practised  on  the  tenants  a^iti«  f\yr.  until 
they  got  some  title,  they  had  no  security  at  all.  They  wxmld 
have  to  ascertain,  then,  whether  it  was  true  that  the  chiunuau>i 
cattle  were  feeding  on  grass  for  which  the  tenants  wt»r«  |^\vinjt 
rent  Respecting  the  moan  tain,  a  won!  has  to  W  saitK  \f  \\\^ 
old  bishop  who  had  granted  the  original  lease— ami  wh<\  he  wm 
■ore,  had  long  since  gone  to  rent — if  he  had  rv 9erve<l  in  the  lnas<^ 
a  rifht  of  commonage,  he  would  have  a  right  to  it ;  but  when  \ht> 
whole  was  left  to  the  tonant,  the  question  arose  whether  th« 
company  was  bound  to  serve  notice  to  quit  for  the  monntain| 
which  they  had  not  done  ;  and  there,  it  was  infemHl«  they  aete<t 
illegally.  Another  curious  nart  of  the  caae  arose  in  regant  to  thu 
interview  between  Major  Knox  and  Mr.  M*C^illagh.  U  ron» 
stantly  happened,  that  men  of  clear  honor  antl  vorneiiy  dilTi^red 
as  to  points  of  facts  and  dates.  Mr.^M*Cullagh«  in  a^nrrtion  of  hin 
right,  called  on  Major  Knox  to  aak  why  he  had  i>uMt«hed  thst 
letter,  when  the  notices  to  quit  had  oxiiito<l.  Major  Knox  aafd 
he  wished  to  have  that  sot  right,  and  told  Mr.  M't'iillauh  to  gf*b 
his  man  of  business  to  draw  up  an  answer,  and  tliat  he  would 
publish  it  for  him  ;  and  that  if  they  wiMhed  to  have  the  advautatte 
of  something  in  the  shape  of  a  Icaduig  artiuln— whinh  some  iNMi|Mn 
thought  was  valuable,  while  other  [leoplo  forgot  theiie  editoHat 
articles  sooner  than  they  ought  to  be  forgotten  at  tinies-  he  wcndd 
instruct  one  of  the  editors  to  write  one.  The  next  thing  he  would 
advert  to  was  the  letter  of  Mr.  Troudfoot,  in  whiuh  he  stated  that 
the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lavcllo  was  utterly  faJMe,  and  exnlaliie«1 
the  cause  of  distraining  the  cow.  which  he  admitted  biok  plafw  mi 
8t.  Stephen's  Day,  the  day  after  Christmas  Pay.  He  d«S(iHt»Ml 
what  had  taken  placs,  and  a  landlord  might  bn  |»erfm'tly  justifliNl 
in  distraining  under  the  circumstances ;  Init  the  riuefition  wa«,  was 
tiiere  anything  unusually  severe  in  that  i»rr>ceeilii)g,  and  was  It 
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Improved  by  the  proprietors?  Mr.  Prondfoot  deidt  with  tba 
procesies,  and  admitted  that  he  had  to  process  some  of  the  tenants, 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  behaviour  of  the  resst,  by 
showing  thai  the  company  could  not  be  trilled  with.  Then  he 
turned  round,  and  made  a  very  strong  attack  on  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Lavelle,  and  said  that  upon  one  occasion  that  gentleman  had 
knocked  down  one  of  his  own  itansbioners — a  woman — and  kicked 
her.  That  was  a  very  strong  statement ;  but  Major  Knox  T>nb< 
lished  it  for  him.  He  (the  cnief  justice)  should  say,  that  looidng 
at  that  letter  as  against  Mr.  Lavelle's,  it  was  more  than  diamond 
cut  diamond.  (Laughter.)  He  did  think  that  the  passage  in  the 
end  of  that  letter  which  he  had  read  was  a  very  strong  one — one 
that,  perhaps,  in  calmer  moments  would  not  liave  been  written. 
But,  strange  to  say.  Major  Knox  publi.>hed  it  He  did  not  mean 
to  give  advice  to  »o  able  and  exi>crienced  a  journalist  as  Major 
Knox.  He  could  only  say  that  a  publication  of  that  nature  was 
likely  to  produce  a  profitable  harvest  for  the  j^entlemen  of  the 
law.  (Laughter. )  In  a  day  or  two  after,  the  etlitorial  article  was 
written,  and  stated  how  Mr.  Lavclle's  letter  had  been  published, 
and  answered  by  Mr.  Proudfoot,  that  the  distress  had  been  made 
on  a  comfortable  man  who  was  about  to  emigrate — that  the  con- 
troversy was  one  that  should  be  decided  iu  a  court  of  law,  and 
not  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper — and  then  a  panegyric  on  Mr. 
M'Cullagh  and  his  brother  directors.  He  ventured  to  say,  if  the 
matter  rested  there— after  Major  Knox  had  ]>ublished  ProudfooVs 
letter,  and  afterwards  a  leading  article  u]>on  it — it  might  be 
difficult  to  perHuade  a  jury  to  give  damages  upon  it.  If  a  i>erson 
who  thougut  himself  aggrieved  called  on  an  editor,  ana  told 
what  he  wanted,  then  obtained  an  editorial  article,  setting  right 
his  ground  of  complaint,  he  thought  it  would  be  rather  hard  to 
call  on  a  jury  to  visit  with  considerable  damages  a  proprietor 
who  did  what  he  was  asked  to  do.  The  reason  he  thus  went  into 
the  merits,  and  facts,  and  law  of  the  case,  was,  that  it  was  said 
the  matter  was  opened  up  afterwards.  Major  Knox  told  Mr. 
M  'CuUagh,  when  he  called  on  him,  that  another  letter  was  sure  to 
draw  forth  a  reply.  He  evidently  knew  the  kind  of  man  the 
Ilcv.  Patrick  Lavelle  was— that  he  was  only  watching  for  an 
op})ortunity  to  publish — and  he  told  Mr.  M  'CuUagh  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  publish  the  reply.  Mr.M'CuUagh,  on  being  recalled, 
said  no  such  thing  occurred.  However,  that  was  a  fact  for  the ' 
jury  to  decide — it  did  not  materially  touch  the  case.  It  happened 
iunt  as  Major  Knox  had  said.  Mr.  Lavelle  had  published  a  long 
letter,  in  which  there  were  only  three  or  four  lines  selected  as 
being  defamatory  of  the  plaintiff.  That  letter  was  called,  **  How 
to  evict  without  notice  to  quit.**  The  next  letter  Mr.  Lavelle 
addressed  to  the  Irish  Times  was  entitled,  **How  to  evict  without 
notice."  He  first  scolded  the  editor  of  the  Iiish  Times  for  hia 
exculpatory  article,  and  he  was  disappointed  that  Major  Knox 
should  have  written  so  plausible  and  reasonable  an  article  upon 
the  gentlemen  who  conducted  the  Association.      He  said  he 
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thonght  the  joqitia]  wsm  partizan  in  Tmblisliinff  Mr.  Prondfoot's 
letter.   He  said  tlat  it  was  a  matter  which  should  be  considered  in 
a  court  of  law,  and  accordmgly,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
determined  it  should  be  so,  and  with  satisfaction  to  himself  he 
got  into  law.    (Laughter. )    He  said  the  Irish  Times  was  an  ac- 
complice by  reason  of  the  article,  and  he  set  out  a  complaint  of 
Mr.  Proudfoot's  letter.    Mr.  Lavelle  took  an  objection — took  the 
cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  M'Onllagh  on  Derassa  mountain.     It  was 
for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  paragraph  complained  of  by  Mr. 
M*Oallagh  reflected  upon  his  personal  honor  or  mercantile  cha- 
racter or  reputation,  whom  every  person  resi^ected  as  a  merchant 
and  a  g(>ntleman.     Mr.  Lavelle  said  he  never  matle  any  alhisiou  to 
Mr.  M*CuIlagh  save  as  chairman  of  the  company.    He  said  that  the 
tenants  were  deprived  of  their  mountain  outlet,  and  their  pasture 
was  consumed  by  Mr.  M*Cullagh's  stock.   He  next  set  out  a  number 
of  grievances,  speaking  very  strongly  of  the  case  of   Andrew 
Gibbons.     In   his  letter  he  dealt  with  the  management  of  the 
estate,  and  never  8X)oke  of  Mr.  M*Cullagh,  though  beseemed  to 
have  a  grudge  to  his  cattle  being  on  the  land  ;  and  it  was  fur  the 
jury  to  say  whether  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  assuming 
ana  believing  the  existence  of  the  matters  stated  as  matters  of 
fact.     After  that  came  the  letter  of  the  5th  of  February,  which 
was  the  gravamen  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.     Mr. 
Lavelle  in  that  letter  spoke  of  **  the  system  of  fleecing,  in  the 
shape  of  imnecessary  law-costs  and   flnes  and  penalties ;  of  in- 
creased rack-rents,  and  the  seizure  of  the  iieople's  grass  without 
form  of  law,''  and  the  seizure  of  their  turf -banks.     He  said  that 
Mr.   M'Culiagh  appropriated  the  pasture  from  the  tenants,  and 
**  who  among  the  robbed  dare  resist  the  seizure  ?"    It  was  argued 
for  the  plaintiff  that  that  statement  transcended  the  bounds  of 
fair  discussion.     If  it  implied  burglary  to  Mr.  M'Cullagh  it  would 
be  defamatory,  but  they  must  take  it  with  the  context.     Mr. 
Lavelle  said  that  the  tenants  were  robbed  of  the  grass,  but  it 
would  be  better,  as  Mr.  Butt  had  said,  that  Mr.  Lavelle  was 
more  moderate  in  the  use  of  his  {)en.     They  must  look  at  the 
phrase,  and  see  whether  it  touched  the  i)ersonal  honor  or  com- 
mercial fame  of  Mr.  M'Cullagh.    They  next  came  to  the  letter 
that  was  addressed  to  the  shareholders  by  Mr.   Lavelle,   only 
one  paragraph  in  which  was  complained  of  ;  but  it  was  a  cardinal 
rule  as  to  every  paper,  book,  or  document  that  might  be  laid  be- 
fore them,  that  they  were  to  look  at  the  whole  of  it.     As  was 
judiciotisly  observed  by  a  great  writer,  they  might  get  the  Scrip- 
tures  to  say  "There  is  no  God,"  if  they  did  not  look  at  the  whole 
phrase,  *'The  fool  has  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God."    It  was 
not  by  one  paragraph  that  they  were  to  judse  of  the  composition. 
His  lordship  reM.  a  portion  of  the  letter,  and  the  part  complained 
of  by  Mr.  M^Cnllagn,  with  reference  to  the  summons  served  upon 
Wiaow  Gibbons,  and  then  Mr.  Lavelle  spoke  of  what  he  called  '*  a 
system  of  fleecing,"  and  said  that  the  tenants  were  at  the  mercy  of 
Mr.  M*Callagh.    It  was  for  the  jury  to  judge  had  he  the  tenants 
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at  hiB  mercy.  He  had  explained  to  them  that  if  the  document 
existed  they  were  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  company,  and  so  far  as 
that  part  of  the  matter  was  concerned  it  was  true,  but  it  was  for 
them  to  say  whether  the  statements  were  fiction  or  facts.  Mr. 
LaTelle  said  that  the  demesne  of  Port  Royal  was  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  M'Cullagh,  and  complained  of  it,  and  that  the  tenant  who 
had  been  in  possession  had  been  evicted,  and  had  got  no  chance  in 
competing  for  it.  Money  was  expended  on  the  house  and  offices, 
but  tlie  tenant  was  Mr.  Proudfoot,  and  not  Mr.  M'Cullagh.  Mr. 
Lavelle  further  stated  that  Mr.  M^CulLogh  naid  no  rent  for  Derassa, 
and  that  the  tenants  were  aaae&sed  Ulegaily.  With  reference  to 
the  parable  of  Nathan,  all  the  learned  counsel  had  addressed  them 
upon  it,  and,  no  doubt,  questions  from  the  record  of  their  faith  had 
better  be  made  with  cantion.  They  were  always  instructiTe  if  well 
applied  ;  but  they  were  not  sitting  to  jndceoi  the  literary  taste  of 
anybody.  Their  duty  was  to  consider  i?  these  statements  were 
libellous  and  defamatory,  and  did  they  exceed  the  limits  of 
propriety  and  reason.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt  if  the  words 
meant  that  Mr.  M  'Cullagh  was  worthy  of  death,  and  that  he  was 
held  up  to  assassination  or  anything  of  that  nature,  it  would  trans- 
cend tne  boiuid-^,  at  once,  of  fair  comment  upon  improper  and  illegal 
conduct,  if  it  was  illegal,  of  the  chairman  and  company.  The  b^ 
way  of  understanding  it  was  to  read  the  story  as  it  occurred.  It 
was,  like  everything  else  in  the  book,  of  divine  simplicity.  His 
lordship  then  read  uie  extract  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  said, 
BO  far  as  he  could  make  out  its  application,  Mr.  Lavelle  meant  to 
say  that  Mr.  M*Cullagh  being  rich  bad  taken  from  the  poor  that 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  if  one  could  understand  the 
conclusion  of  the  parable,  when  David  pronounced  sentence,  it  was 
sentence  on  himself,  though  he  did  not  know  it^  and  they  could 
understand  this  to  mean  that  Mr.  M'CulIagh  would  pronounce 
sentence  on  himself  and  make  restoration  as  pointed  out  in  the 
parable.  If  that  were  the  meaning  it  was  excusable,  but  if  it 
meant  to  point  him  out  to  an^'thiug  like  death—if  that  could  be 
held  to  be  the  meaning— of  course  there  was  no  excuse  for  the 
publication.  In  that  letter  he  spoke  of  **  these  robberies.**  That 
was  very  strong  language.  He  did  not  say  that  they  had 
plundered  the  tenants  of  their  purses  or  cattle,  but  he  described  the 
management  of  the  estate  as  robbery.  The  last  letter  was  a  sum- 
mary of  Mr.  Lavelle's  arguments,  and  it  was  for  the  jury  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  it  gave  a  significance  to  the  whole,  or  whether 
that  ]>articular  passage  with  reference  to  robbery  changed  the 
commentary  on  a  public  matter,  viz.,  the  management  of  the 
estate,  into  a  private  assault  upon  the  private  character  of  Mr. 
^1  'Cullagh.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  nothing  before  him  to  show 
that  there  was  any  legal  right  or  title  to  these  peoole.  He 
observed  that  the  people  were  told  to  sign,  sign,  sien.  I^hat  was 
certainly  proved  to  be  true.  Here  was  one  of  tne  documents, 
which  was  the  climax  of  the  whole.  Whether  these  Irish- speaking 
witnesses— and  certainly,  as  Mr.  Brett  had  said,  they  seemed  to  be 
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•vrymmenabla  to  advice  and  dirrGiinti— tmi1pr«(»iih1  nlmt  lltoy  ^^oio 
^gning.  1m  could  not  taku  it  <>ii  hiiiiaoU  tn  wny.  U  \\^**\^\  w  i«  .% 
qaesfeion  mrising  betweuii  hup  nf  tlii<^  lii«li  HiHinliinu  (•-itfttiU  ,s\\\\ 
Uie  company,  and  that  the  latter  wim  bimliiiK  htm  hy  ht«  |Mtt|m-.ai, 
the  tenant  knowing  the  nntiiin  nf  Wm  iiiif>iiiiii.|it  hi*  ^«ni  aiimiiiii*.,  ho 
ahonld  tell  the  jury,  Nuch  t«'iiriiil  wniilil  ho  liimnil  Ity  ilmt  ,i,vii 
nent,  while  the  coinimny  wmiiM  Iwi  Ihiihi'I  Id  imtlitiiK.  In  ii>iitUiik> 
over  these  docum en tft  it  di'l  «m'ciii  tn  hint  lliiil.  tlii>y  nxhihtlinl  <% 
d^rea  of  skill  suiwrior  tfi  tlmt  nf  any  finiinui-v  innviinMitl  |m.ii>U 
tkmer.  Althougn  the  iiltiiimtKiitijdnt.  nntrhi-  Im<  iirhl,  (hn  tniMiiirr 
m  which  each  dcKsumi'ht  RiiiM'i>ti|i>i|  \Ui%  niiici'  \sim  vmy  ii>nirtiUit)th\ 
■n^  required  coniiidcralilM  ntti'iiiinn  in  ntili'i  tii  iitnlMiniitihl  iIhmii. 
He  doubted  whether  Mr.  l/nvr)|n,  wlipn  wiiiinir  Ihiinii  hiltoiit 
thoroughly  underHto<Ml  the  Inw  nn  ihii  nmiiiir.  lly  |lii«  m-mtiid 
document  all  the  tcnanfii  wcr**  inmln  nn'io  onii>liil«i<iN,  |(.  \^an 
drawn  up  andprintc4l  in  iMihlin  ;  it  wim  fftljiil  n  Iminnrii  |iiii|Hi»4id  i 
and  was  sent  down  RtAin|H-il  In  Min  iMMinliy.  'I'lim  wn  Mlini  |iit«' 
■ented  to  those  {leoplo  who  with  iituikniiioM.  'riii«y  imuld  hot  ii<ui| 
it^  and  must  have  doiM'tidcd  dm  tlin  liMni^nly  nl  iho  |ii>iniiii  wh«i 
translated  ittothi'ni.  Th<«i){ii.in  win*  vi-ry  iiilorit>lim(.  'rhi«  lit  (hi 
document  which  mailti  Ihcin  iMircUki'iH  wnii  iIhIimI  IIio  l.'ltli 
November,  and  thi*  ]i(*fi]ih*  n-tniiinril  nothing  i»it  iMircdiki'iN,  jinlilu 
to  be  turned  out  at  any  iiMMiu'iit..  until  tliry  m^iird  tlii«  duiMiiumt 
inFebniar}',  1800.  'Hint  wiih  a  vrry  curidUN  tNiNitifui  I'ur  mm  in 
be  placed  in  from  NovfmlH<r  to  Ti'luuiiry,  without  niiy  If^nl  li^ht 
whatever.  It  mi^lit  In<  taiul,  and  hi'  had  no  doulit  tlii*y  dul,  that 
the  company  meant  to  do  what  was  riuht :  hut  hi*  wan  mily  takini{ 
facts  as  they  A])]>eared  lN>ff>ro  tho  mind  of  thn  writi*r,  and  wiutthur 
he  had  a  ri^rht  to  oominrnt  on  thiMii.  Now  tliiH  do(!Uiiit«nt  wan 
dated  the  Itith  Fuhniary,  ami  very  ailroitly,  although  \w  had  Ikmui 
a  caretaker,  not  li;dilu  to  pay  ri'iit,  it  Umnd  tliu  tiMiaiit  to  |iay  ront 
from  the  very  day  that  he  coinmiMiot'd  an  carctiikcr,  iiamrly,  iim  far 
back  as  the  lut  NovciiiIht  pn^vioux,  on  whicii  hin  ti'iiaucy  oxjiiivd. 
A  person  wouhl  ntuially  Hay  to  a  carutakor,  **  I  want  my  pnuiiisoM, 
but  here  it  waH  sail  I,'*  Youiaustiiay  mo  for  l)oin>{iny  oan^takor.'  It 
was  a  very  curiouH  tiling  for  a  ti'nant  to  propoMo  all  thin.  Kimt 
the  rent  was  nearly  douMiMl  ;  in  onu  inntanoo  that  whii>h  had  hoi'u 
£1  16s.  3iL  a  year  was  rainvd  to  X'3  IGa.  8d.  Tht  hv.  men  wore  luiid 
to  propose  what  ho  lK.>lieveil  no  man  in  his  ri^ht  iniiid  would  pro- 
pose. Ho  was  not  to  have  a  loil^vr  ;  hut  soniv  of  tllo^^3  poor  pcoplo 
would  give  a  night's  hMl^^ini.^  for  nothing.  TIio  ixiultry  wvro  not 
to  be  iiermittcd  to  go  into  their  huuso.  Ho  would  not  read  all 
the  limitations.  They  might  ])rovoko  a  Kmilo  ;  but  a  breach  of  any 
of  them  rendered  the  tenant  liable  t«)  a  lino  of  XIO.  Certainly,  if 
those  men  signed  that  dncumunt,  and  that  an  action  was 
brought  against  any  of  them,  he  should  direct  tho  jury  that 
they  were  re!i|)onsiblo  for  tho  line.  Well,  tho  tenant  having 
■iffued  that,  was  no  longer  a  tenant,  hut  a  caretaker.  It  gave 
him  no  rights  and  a  person  making  such  a  proposal  would  nut  be 
tenant  till  the  owner  accepted  reut  and  put  his  name  to  the  i>aper« 
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He  told  them  that  at  that  moment  any  of.  the  tenanli  who  had 
signed  that  adroit  paper  as  caretaker,  and  who  had  not  yet  ^laid 
rent,  were  no  more  tenants  than  any  of  the  jnry.  He  did  not 
want  to  obli^  the  company  to  give  fixity  of  tenure,  hut  when  a 
newsjiaper  writer  was  brought  before  the  jury  for  commenting,  no 
doubt  with  considerable  freedom,  on  these  transactions,  the  nature 
of  such  transactions  should  be  laid  fully  bare.  He  would  leave 
the  wh<»le  question  to  the  jury  to  consider,  namely,  whether  a 
new8iKi|>er  writer^  in  commenting  on  these  tnuisactions,  had  trans- 
gressed that  freedom  of  discussion  on  a  matter  which  had  reference 
to  a  public  concern,  for  it  touched  110  families,  representing 
nearly  3,000  ])eople.  Well,  such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  he 
would  now  shortly  call  their  attention  to  the  evidence.  It  was  for 
the  jury  to  say  whether  Mr.  M*Cullagh  had  been  mistaken  for 
Mr.  Prtmdfoot,  and  whether  propriety  had  been  exceeded.  His 
lordship  then  referred  to  Mr.  MHJullagh's  evidence.  He  said  he 
had  never  seen  the  processes  before,  but  he  said  he  knew  of  the 
notices  to  quit,  wbicli  he  signed.  He  also  admitted  that  he  had 
put  liis  cattle  on  the  mountain,  not  having  previously  demanded 
any  possession  from  the  tenants.  Was  it  fair  to  conmient  on  that 
and  on  the  notices  and  processes  being  served  ?  Havinc  read  the 
evidence  of  the  plaintiff  his  lordship  said  it  was  for  tne  jur>'  to 
consider  whether  it  lessened  the  case  made  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant, or  how  it  went  to  show  he  had  been  personally  assailed 
in  his  private  relations  of  life.  Proudfoot  was  then  examined, 
and  the  tenants,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  different  opinion  from 
^e  opinion  expressed  by  him.  It  appeared  from  tne  evidence 
that  there  was  to  be  a  new  rental,  but  that  rental  had  not  yet 
been  produced,  and  that  was  a  very  ticklish  subject.  The  figures 
as  to  the  valuation  df  the  land  were  very  material  in  considering 
the  several  allegations  of  the  increase  of  rent.  The  evidence,  no 
doubt,  su}>])orted  the  assertion  made  in  one  of  the  letters,  that  the 
rent  was  increased  far  above  the  value.  It  was  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  intentions  of  the  company  were  not  completed 
before  the  trial,  because  the  intentions  of  a  man  could  not  be 
known  to  a  public  writer.  He  should  }ye  'excused  if  he  dealt  M*ith 
facts  as  they  presented  themselves.  His  lordship  then  proceeded 
to  read  in  detail  the  evidence  adduced  both  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant.  Then  they  had  the  evidence  of  Major 
Knox.  He  said  that  he  published  Proudfoot's  letter  before  Mr. 
M'CuUagh  complained,  but  Mr.  M^CulJagh  thought  the  letter  was 
not  published  till  afterwards.  It  was  plain  there  was  some.conf usion 
as  to  that,  but  there  was  no  doubt  Major  Knox's  recollection  was  ac- 
curate in  the  matter,  because  he  was  a  business  man,  conversant 
daily  with  facts  and  dates.  However,  it  did  not  at  all  affect  the  ques- 
tion in  the  case.  Now,  if  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  publish^  an 
answer  to  any  charge  that  was  made  in  the  columns  of  his  paper 
agaiust  another  i)er8on,  then  he  was  bound  to  tell  them  that  it  took 
away  very  much  from  the  sting  of  what  was  a  libel  before.  Having 
read  over  the  evidence  of  Major  Knox  and  Philip  Henaghan,  and 
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aDodfid  to  Iht  dwuuBLLMrr  criaaee  nb^  zi  a,  iatt  swi^  ju.« 
krdilnp  CGocladad  w  iuL^.nn  -— Tiaz.  ^nct^zsK^^..  vjsiutiibe»  ^irt^ 
whtAe  of  tiiii  imporu^i  nM.  Z  i»z  j:  217  v  ' ' .  liser  zia  ^:st*. 
of  time  that  hai  wsrzrrsL  v.  •s*!  ••!•*?  ^•  ;  'n  tl-j  a.'c«i  -.c  ti^. 
eridenoe,  and  f:r  iL^^t  r*gkt<nA — 1  xa"*.  i^r^^'.j  ••zyj^r^^  -vzj:: 
ymi  haxttb  othdsl^  .4.  imj  -vi^^r^r  '-i.«  ti^i  i  ;»'.  v,ui  t*:r>.? 

IS  not  imifrjiA'j^  Ila:  ^-.r.  s:,i-  tcr**  -r-.--!  i-I*  H*r-.i  li*:  .t  > 
and  was  a  juMiS  ZLirjytr.  i.:*i  l  . -.^twi^-n  -r  --vr**!  »%  a  -a-*:-* 
portioo  of  til*  07=:-=^ IT-  **-  '-?  "-*  :«^*''7»*j'.*'ifc  i=*i  rr;/*r-*. 
giTentotbe  jc'r-lii  :■:  .-.-.vst  ijk^^flr^-r-'  Tir*-;  t~, '•>*  iiat  i.-'i 
Batter  for  toet  c.^r  '-ftnt-c.     •»%::;' ^'1  t.  t  •  »  tJL  ut*  ^v  ^' :.- 

in  regard  v>  a  T«i:A.',  ;:-t."-V--r.  ranir  r%:'.>«  r.i.- ^t  :.t  ■>■.-!  i  f'c  '»:,wt 
he  so  jahlieL^i—i- -<•-.::•-    •,*  ::.ir'i:'-"*  yr-Lii*    2.   ^.-ffAfc*:;.    tr.  1 
drawn  «Toi.-r  **    ziz^-.z^'^ts-  i:.'::.  t:,'*,*.  .«   --.  --r-TV-i  V   b^  ti.*i 
fact — Btiil  it;:':,  -t  n,^..-*.   *':    -  /'  >  t.  'r.r^.r  a.  riirttr  '^  jn*.... 
interest  hf-z-jrt  t:.>  :.-.■..-,  L*  :-.--.-lfci  -r  :.-*•.  l^,  ri  j — y^-c  ir.-.y 
consider  him  eTv::*»e  L    I:.  ' :.  •.•.=   '.::.-.:  :.*:. :.  y  1   -'  :t  xis  rit-*- 
pressed  on  yoa  by  .j-  *j*i^.;  *•.  ti^  'vtL*"  •H't.  l::-ii  »'-:-•*  ibt  deferi  ".- 
aot  might  'ii.%c-i»>.  :•,«:  ■,- l  1  ;-,t  cf  u.*  c-.ix.:i'-r.y.  tLfc  ''»y*rariow  ff 
the  oom^ianT,  it.  i  ;i«;  kasa ::«:=: *:t.i  '-f  it*:  v/iL^'.^z.y,  and  c--.niin':r.t 
even  with  teTtrliy  or.  iL^  t-tTtral  t/ :  io  t'j  trL-oii  I  hare  ailade-l 
and  cn'ltavorc-'l  a*  rr-.it  :er-,th  to  ti:  lair,  th:it  y^rt  he  passed  the 
bonndary  of  that  fr'r*-,  ui%ii:\\  and  Knoere  di<ci»*i'^n,  by  charj^s 
which  it  hoii  bten  fctai^-d  hy  the  learDe*!  conns  el  r^dected  on  Mr. 
M 'Collagh,  n^»t  oLiy  as  cbairman  of  the  cr>mT«iny,  but  on  him  as 
a  gentleman  of  honor  and  a  merchant  of  eminence  in  j'onr  city — 
if  von  can  see  your  way  to  that  latter  conclnsion,  then,  in  my 
opmion.  acconling  to  the  law  of  the  c-^untry,  the  defendant  is 
responsible ;  but  if.  on  the  other  hand,  yon  believe  in  the  Un- 
ffuage  of  the  plea,  that  what  be  published  he  has  piiblishe<l  as  a 
fair,  free,  reasonable,  and  truthful  comment  of  a  public  nuitter,  of 
public  interest,  in  the  assertion  of  that  right  of  the  privileges  of 
the  preivs— not  an  extravacant  or  licentious  press,  but  a  well 
organized  press,  guarded  and  guided  by  the  laws  of  the  country— 
if  he  published  in  that  right,  you  may,  if  you  IkHovo  hisevidenoo, 
find  a  verdict  for  the  detendant.     If  you  find  for  the  plaintiff  tho 
question  of  damaj^es  will  arise,  and  that  is  a  subject  entirely  for 
your  consideration.     The  counsel  for  tho  plaintiff  lins  told  you 
that  it  was  not  so  much  for  damages  the  action  was  brought,  and 
on  tho  first  question  at  least  tho  damages  must   bo  souder  at 
any  rate.    But  it  will  l>e  for  you  to  ccmsitlcr  whether  the  tlcfond- 
ant  has  transgressed  the  limits  of  that  fair  and  froo  right  of  cmn- 
ment,  which  over  will,  as  long  as  liberty  lasts  hi  tho  o»»untry,  Iw, 
I  hope,  the  right,  and  tho  fair  and  free  privilego  of  tho  prww. 
At  half -past  three  o'clock  the  jury  retunuMl  to  court,  wlioii 
The  foreman  said  there  was  no  probability  of  tlu:ni  ngroeiiig  to 
a  verdict  in  tho  case.  ,   , 

Alderman  Tari»ey — Wo  arc  not  all  of  that  opimoii. 
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Hi*  lord8hip~Vou  have  not  long  been  considering  the  case  yet. 
We  are  quietly  proceeding  with  another  case  here  now,  and  that 
is  an  advantage  to  you.  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  like  to  come 
out  until  we  were  embarkeil  in  another  case.  (Laughter.)  Is 
there  any  question  on  which  I  could  assist  you  ? 

Mr.   Nolan— I  think  we  are  unanimous  on  nearly  all  points, 
with  the  exception  of  the  paragraph  in  the  letter  bearing  reference 
to  the  child  of  death.     Some  of  the  jury  are  apprehensive  that 
that  is  a  very  strong  phrase. 
•His  lordship— Have  you  got  the  paper  itself  ? 

Mr.  Nolan — We  have  not,  my  lord. 

His  lordship— The  best  thing  for  yon  to  do  is  to  take  the 
written  document  itself  and  consider  it. 

Foreman — We  have  it  all  off  by  heart.     (Laughter.) 

His  lordship— Take  the  naper  itself  and  read  the  context. 

The  jury  a^ain  retired,  tne  paper  containing  the  letter  referred 
to  being  handed  to  them. 

At  twenty  minutes  post  four  o^clock  the  jury  again  came  into 
court,  and 

The  foreman  said  there  was  not  the  least  possibility  of  their 
agreeing  in  the  case— not  the  slightest. 

His  lordship  (to  the  jury)— Gentlemen,  is  what  the  foreman 
states  correct,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  your  agreeing  to  a 
verdict  ? 

Mr.  Kenny — Not  the  slightest  chance. 

His  lordship  (to  Mr.  Heron,  Q.C.)— Have  yon  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  aefendant  to  retain  these  gentlemen  longer  ?  They 
say  there  is  no  nrospect  of  their  a^eeing  to  a  verdicts 

Mr.  Heron,  Q.C. — I  will  leave  it  entirely  with  your  lordship. 

Mr.  Johnston,  Q.C. — On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  I  will  leave 
the  matter  with  your  lordship. 

His  lordship — I  should  be  glad,  indeed,  there  was  a  verdict, 
because  disagreements  are  very  rare,  indeed,  in  this  court.  Since 
I  had  the  honor  to  sit  here,  I  l)eUeve  there  was  but  one  disagree- 
ment before— and  that  was  whether  a  man  should  have  6d.  or 
nothing.  (Laughter.)  I  am  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  yoa 
cannot  agree. 

The  foreman — We  have  tried  the  case  in  every  possible  war. 

His  lordship — You  are  the  judges  of  matters  of  fact,  and  if  yon 
tell  me  that  there  is  no  probability  of  your  agreeing,  and  if  the 
parties  don't  interfere,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  discharge  yon. 

A  juror — Thank  your  lordship. 

His  lordship— But  I  don't  discharge  you  altogether.  Yon  will 
have  to  be  here  again  to-morrow.     (Laughter.) 

The  jury  were  then  discharged. 

[There  were  ELEVEN  of  the  jury  for  finding  in  favor  of  the 
defendant,  Major  Knox,  and  one  man  would  not  agree  to  a 
verdict] 
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LETTEE 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  K  W.  CARDWELL, 


XTC.,  SIC. 


Dublin,  22nd  April,  1861 

Sib, — la  the  debate  on  Mr.  Vincent  Scnlly's  question  relative 
to  the  recent  evictions  in  Donegal,  you  are  reported  to  have  said  s 
"With  resaid  to  tixese  wholesale  evictions,  they  were  happily 
now  becoming  sxtremsly  rare  in  Ireland ;  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  hear  of  a  case  of  the  kind  without  feelings  of  the  greatest  com- 
miseration for  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  it.  There  must 
have  been  many  persons  involved  in  the  sufferings  who  could  not 
have  been  parties  to  any  guilty  transaction." 

In  these  observations  thero  are  two  things  which  must  be  con* 
sidered  very  widely  asunder — one  the  expression  of  feeling,  the 
other  an  affirmation  of  fact.  In  the  former  there  is  hardly  a  man 
in  the  community,  with  the  instincts  of  a  man  in  his  bosom,  who 
will  not  concur  with  yon.  '*It  is  not  possible  to  hear  of  thofee 
oases  without  feelings  of  the  greatest  commiseration.*'  What  then 
must  it  be  to  witness  such  terrible  scenes  ?  If  the  mere  reciiAl 
or  perusal  of  such  deeds  makes  the  heart  of  every  right-minded 
man  sink  within  him,  what  would  be  his  feelings  at  beholding 
with  his  own  eyes  their  actual  perpetration  ?  Had  you  been  in 
Glenveagh  the  other  day  when  the  widow  and  her  six  children 
were  flung  out  of  their  humble  home— when  the  thirty-six  women 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  children  made  the  hills  echo 
with  their  shrieks ; — ^were  you  in  Partry  on  the  21st,  22nd,  and 
2ird  of  last  November,  to  oehold  a  similar  scene  enacted,  not  by 
a  Mr.  Adair — a  nobody,  except  in  his  purse — but  by  a  man  who 
Bi^;ns  himself  *' Bishop  of  Tuam,  and  reer  of  Ireland" — by  the 
Right  Rev.  and  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Lord  Plunket — what 
would  be  the  emotions  that  would  arise  within  vou  ?  Let  me  tell 
you  what  I  saw  in  Partry  during  those  terrible  oays  in  which  the 
'*  Bishop  of  Tuam  "  preached  his  gospel  at  the  point  of  the  crowbar. 
I  saw  a  woman,  Mrs.  Tom  Lally,  dragged  by  the  head  and  shoulders 
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ont  of  her  house,  her  bosom  tha«i  ezpowd,  and  ber  hair  disbev- 
ei.ed.  I  saw  her  husband  in  the  gripe  of  four  men,  dragged 
out  like  a  butchered  calf,  and  fin o^  on  the  donghilL  I  saw  an  old 
man.  SO  year^  of  age,  and  his  wife,  74,  tottering  out  of  a  hout'; 
trhlch  h'l'l  n'\n  their  gr^at  grand f'Orents,  and  standing  by  with 
streamin-^  ev^^^t  amid  t'^rrents  of  sleet  and  rain,  as  the  Teneral>!e 
ro/f  cfil  waild  cramlile*!  to  the  groond.  I  saw  the  young  mother, 
and  i'.,ii  hutte  at  her  bosom,  lincer  on  the  threshold  they  were  never 
t4t  cro^s  again.  I  eaw  the  cradle,  in  which  fclept  the  happily  un- 
con=>c:ou-<  cliil'l,  carried  out  In'  the  father,  the  rain  beating  with 
f  :ry  on  the  iiinocent  brow.  l*avp  the  poi  ofpolaioet,  inienaedfor 
tUf  in'jruiii(f^  lueaK  IciKiJi  off  the  fire  and  flung  on  the  dung-h^ap 
In  oi\i:  wonl,  sir,  I  saw  extermination  in  its  worst  of  forms,  car- 
ri- 1  o'lt  by  t'nc  **  Bishop  of  Tuam  and  Peer  of  Ireland,**  and  that 
ni:'i<.T  tlio  ;»"^s  of  ber  majesty's  i»olice  and  military.  Well,  the 
man  who  di'l  all  this,  not  alone  still  hcJds  the  commission  of  her 
niiij«:.-;ty's  peace,  bnt  even  still  wears  the  mitre  conferred  by  her 
majesty ; — u(^t  alone  still  claims,  by  letters  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
to  dispense  right  and  justice  to  otncrs,  bat  even  by  a  mission 
from  above,  to  teach  the  ifublimc  and  holy  lessons  of  God's  holy 
word,  in  which  no  lesson  is  so  freqnently  or  so  earnestly  meed  as 
that  *'  of  doing  mercy,  and  not  persecuting  the  poor  and  broScn  of 
heart."  Ah  !  sir,  may  we  not  well  *  "  congratuUte  Lotd  Pkrnket 
that  lie  is  not  biiihop  in  the  Roman  States!  To  what  aocosalkms 
ironld  he  not  then  be  exposed  throughout  England  ?" 

Ye^i,  sir;  Lord  Plnuket,  who,  during  three  days  of  last 
Kovcml>cr,  evicted  some  sixty-nine  souIb,  under  the  most  heart- 
rending circumstances  is  still  a  magistrate  of  that  county,  a 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  in  which,  as  the  Timet'  has  not  hesitated 
to  designate  his  conduct,  be  has  been  guilty  of  such  a  "HiVBOCS 
8cani>al"— one  so  great  that,  rather  than  give  the  example  of  it, 
'*he  should  have  died  by  the  ditch-side,  or  flung  himself  <m  the 
charity  of  his  diocese.*'  Not  aloue  that,  sir  ;  but  within  the  last 
few  years  bo  and  his  sister  have,  unheard,  nnfelt,  miknown, 
nnpcrceivcd  by  the  world,  evicted  more  than  twice  that  nnmber, 
with  a  lift  of  whose  names  I  ftball  close  this  letter. 

Ro  much  for  the  evictions  themselves. 

Now  for  the  groim<l8  of  that  **  Hideous  ScandaL" 

Lord  Plunk et  and  his  a]x)lodsts  have  so  involved  fh^msdves  in 
contrarlictions,  that,  taking  their  statements  together,  no  man 
living  can  say  what  was  uie  real  motive.  Thus,  the  attorney, 
Mr.  Martin,  assigned  *'  striping  the  land."  Lord  Plunket  comes 
next,  and  in  a  Tetter  vouches  for  the  truth  of  reasons  in  which 
there  is  not  a  syllable  about  ^'stri^nng.**  Next  comes  the  agent, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  with  a  series  of  grounds,  which  entirely 
exclude  both  those  of  Mr.  Martin  and  Lord  Plunket  hinself. 
Acain,  Lord  Plunket  himself  comes  forward,  and,  **on  bis 
solemn  oath,"  swears  that  *'  striping  the  land,  and  ^ir«  Larslie's 
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acCzBg  M  landlocd.'*  were  his  ml  Motmn,  llmt|:K  ift  Um  ff«« 
tOM  **£or  the  tnith  of  which  h«  rwichcd.*  thwv  M  m4  »  W«i4 
about  either.  Agmin  ccoms  the  Jformm^  Av<  with  i^  «4  *f  m^w 
reiKwif.  either  nerer  before  »Ue|ppd«  or  exMrvsejiK'  renwdinW^I  Iqr 
Lord  Pfainket's  agent :  while,  to  cn>wn  alK  uvrd  rUuikel  aramtMT* 
in  f<non.  for  the  thiM  time«  and  writvs  or^r  !«.'» th(»  DrilMi  awb 
l.^i&<^ador  in  Pans,  ailmittitij:  tho  **  hid«sn»  »oant(al  '^  it*e)f«  bill 
protesting  motives  partiv  similar  to  thiVM^  of  Mf«  AtUir;  and 
desijroating,  in  French  somewhat  ${n^ting  to  tha  d«)ioaW  wur  U 
the  PArisianaw  a  **  soatToldinj:  of  He*  "  ewrv  sylUblo  of  a  n^rtiu^ 
not  yet  preached  bv  the  illu5triou:»  Risbon  of'  Orleana.  Hut  X\\^ 
worst  feature  in  a\l  this  wob  of  ci^utraaiotionn  i«  tlio  fai't  thai 
tliongh  Lord  Plunket  has  *Kvrn  that  hia  object  wan  to  iitri}K»  {**^i 
divide  the  land  into  separate  lots^  e>*ery  perch  of  iho  <>vioUKl 
tenants*  land  had  l)ecn  strijxni  four  or  fiv^,»  yeart  af^'k  except  two 
holding  !  It  is  for  Lord  Plunket  himself  V)  recfmoilo  hi*  w\>nl 
with  his  oath,  his  aith  with  the  fx^ct«  and  either  or  both  with  Uio 
allegations  of  hi^  over-zoalous  apologists. 

But,  sir,  without  extending  mto  teilious  detail*,  let  mo  men* 
tion  a  few  facts. 

Lord  Plunket  has  established  proselytizing  tohoola  in  his  pro* 
perty.     To  these  he  directed  "all  his  tenants**  to  tend  tiuur 
chiUlren.     lie  conveyed  his  onlor  in  a  printed  notioo.  nnder  tho 
mild  and  modest  form  of  **  his  earnest  desire,"  which  ho  dwlaroil 
"  he  would  impress  unon  them  at  every  opixirtuuity/*  adtUntf  tliat 
"henceforth  he  would  servo  notice  to  quit  iwforo  tno  first  of  May 
every  year  on  all  his  tenants  throughout  the  estate '*   The  mauuor 
in  which  this  earnest  desire  had  been  carried  out  was  fully  ro* 
vealcd  at  the  Gal  way  trial,  upon  the  uncontradicted  cvidom'o  of 
eighteen  witnesses,  in  the  presence  of  Lortl  Plunkot  and  of  his 
entire  family.     It  was  shown  that  incessant  tlomiciliarv  visits, 
incessant  threats  of  eviction,  notices  to  quit,  and  banuhment, 
were  the  simple  methods  whereby  his  lonUliip  "improssed  Ium 
earnest  desire."    The  minister* and  tljo  "ladies,"  hit  lordhhip*s 
dauchters,  with  pcoj)le  called   "Scripture-readers  and  miwiiou- 
teachers,"  never  censed  going  from  house  to  honso,  demanding  tho 
children  on  pain  of  eviction.     In  their  rounds  thoy  wouhl  foroo  in 
doors  barred  against  them,  as  thoy  did  those  of  Mrs.  Honauhau, 
Mrs.  Morrin — find  men  hiding  from  them  behind  iMxet^puTl  out 
the  tongues  of  children— tell  mothers  they  "  would  have  to  beg" 
if  they  refused  the  children.     The  parents  would  hide,  or  mako 
off  to  the  6eld8— or,  alas  !  what  demoralization  I  mako  lying  ox< 
cuses— or  keep  their  children  naked—or  hide  thorn  under  the  i)odt 
— or  devise  some  other  means  of  evading  the  "  earnest  desire  thus 
impressed  at  every  omiortnnity. "    These  are  no  mere  assertions 
of  mine.    They  are  the  sworn  and  nncontroverted  evidence  of 
eighteen  witnesses — and  more,  of  sixty  •seven,  bad  not  the  Jifdgo 
and  jury  thought  that  abundant  evidence  was  giren  of  the  facts 
at  issne. 
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Well,  these  efforts  were  not  without  fruit.  Some  ttoatly  x«* 
fused,  and  they  toere  evicted  ;  some  gave  lying  excuses,  and  thoT 
escaped  for  the  while  ;  the  rest  yielded,  and  were  Uifi  undithtrbeJL 
Lora  Plunket  never  evicted  a  man  who  sent  his  children  to  the 
proselytizing  schooL  U))  to  the  period  of  my  appointment^ 
ne  evicted  every  soul  who  refused,  and  gave  no  hope  o£ 
yielding !  I ! 

The  allowing  is  the  list,  with  their  actual  families,  including  a 
few  evicted  by  the  Hon.  Miss  Plunket : — 


John  Durcan,      ...  ...  ...  6  in  family. 

Widow  Walsh,    ...  ...  ...  5  — 

Watt  Staunton,  jun.,  ...  ...  4  — 

Martin  Lai ly,       ..  ...  ...  10  — 

Matthew  Lally,  ...  ...  ...  9  — 

Michael  Smyth,  ...  ...  ...  5  — 

James  Costelioe,  ..  ...  7  — 

Thomas  Boyle,     ...  ..  ...  5  — 

Austin  Hiu^ans,  ...  ...  ...  6  — 

Patrick  Walsh,    ...  ...  ...  6  — 

Pat  Staunton,       ..  ...  ...  6  — 

Widow  Cain,         ..  ...  ...  4  — 

Michael  Walsh,    . .  . .  . .  4  — 

John  Bovle,          ..  ...  ..7  — 

Pat  Boyle,           ...  ...  ...  8  — 

Widow  Walsh  (2nd),  4  — 

Thomas  Lally,     ...  ...  ...  4  — 

Martin  Lally,      ...  ...  ...  10  — 

Pat  Murray,        ...  ...  ...  5  — 

Ned  Joyce,          ...  ...  ...  5  — 

Pat  Lally,            ..  ..  ...  4  — 

John  Boyle,         ...  ...  ...  8  — 

Michael  Cavanagb,  ...  ...  7  — 

James  Henaghan,  ...  ...  5  — 

Widow  Lally,        •  ...  ...  4  — 

Michael  Henaghan,  ...  ...  7  — 

John  Walsh,        ...  ...  ...  3  — 

Tom  Quinn,         ...  ...  ...  7  — 


The  above  were  all  solvent,  and  most  of  them  very  comfortable 
tenants,  not  owing  a  farthinc  rent.  Their  places  were  given  up  to 
bullocks,  to  Protestant  settlers,  or  to  Catholics  who  sent  their 
children  to  school.  The  list  does  not  contain  the  names  of  the 
inhabitants  of  two  whole  villages,  the  Tourmakeadies,  evicted  by 
the  bi8hoj)*s  relative,  to  enlarge  his  lordship^s  fann. 

Now,  the  bishop  may  say,  and  lias  ewamf  that  it  was  not 
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on  account  of  the  schools  he  evicted  thoee  poor  people.  But 
there  is  the  stem  fact,  that  up  to  this  moment,  he  Acm  not  evicted 
a  single  man  toho  sent  his  ddidren  ;  and  that  those  who  openly 
refused  were  driven  avrny,  I  leave  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  by 
yourself. 

Let  me  mention  another  fact  or  two.  Seven  tenants  of  the 
village  of  Drimcoggy,  already  named  by  me  to  the  public,  were 
informed  of  his  lordship's  earnest  desire,  but  paid  no  heed  to  it, 
even  after  their  neighbors  had  succumbed.  They  were  threatened 
with  "notice  to  (|uit."  In  vain.  The  uotice  was  served.  The 
six  months  were  just  expiring.  The  poor  creatures  took  alarm  at 
last,  met  together  one  night,  discussed  the  question  of  sending  the 
children,  or  of  suffering  eviction.  They  decided  on  the  former 
course,  and  were  never  after  molested.  Others  who  at  the  same 
time  refused,  such  as  James  Costelloe  and  Patt  Staunton,  were 
driven  to  the  road. 

Again,  in  the  month  of  October,  1858,  the  agent,  minister,  and 
daughter,  sunmioned  a  number  of  tenants  together  at  the  school- 
house.  They  were  each  asked  se{iaratelv  to  send  the  children. 
They  refused,  and  were  dismissed  with  a  threat  of  eviction.  Three 
days  later,  the  same  agent  and  lady  came  to  the  village  and  de- 
manded the  children  *'  for  the  last  time" — no  answer,  no  promise ; 
and  on  the  spot  the  lady  turned  to  the  agent  and  directed  him  to 
come  and  take  possession  of  the  land  next  day,  for  that  Lord 
Plunket  would  nave  no  tenant  who  refused  his  children.  Next 
day  the  agent  came,  demanded  the  land^  and  at  my  instance  was 
refused.  At  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  the  people  should 
send  their  children  to  the  school,  and  merited  eviction  for  their 
refusal. 

This  was  the  whole  of  my  "acting  as  landlord,"  a  part  I 
would  act,  I  confess,  again  to-morrow  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

In  his  letter  to  Lord  Cowley.  Bishop  Plunket  asserts  that  among 
all  the  people  evicted  there  was  only  one  child  of  an  age  to  attend 
school.  This  is  simply  false — absolutely  reckless.  The  fact  is, 
that  since  he  began  the  work  of  proselytism  up  to  the  evictions, 
they  had  each,  with  one  solitary  exception,  from  one  child  to 
three  children  of  that  age,  but  by  ludicrous  shifts  managed  to 
escape  the  infliction  of  sending  them. 

Thus  Martin  Lally  replied  to  the  demand,  the  "earnest  desire," 
for  his  child,  that  he  was  only  three  years  old,  when  he  was 
seven. 

John  Boyle,  on  the  contrary,  made  his  daughter  out  too  old  for 
school,  and  f^ot  a  grown  girl  to  perctonate  her. 

Michael  Henaghan  and  his  wife  ran  away  from  the  lady  and 
minister,  leaving  the  child  to  make  her  own  apology. 

Michael  Cavanagh  put  his  daughter  aside,  and  pointing  to  a 
cradle  in  which  lay  his  little  grandchild,  replied,  "Take  the 
cndle  and  alL"    Yet,  Lord  Plunket  ventures  to  assert  that  people 
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thus  **  oamestlv  desired,'*  thus  answering  and  thus  acting,  hid 
no  childrea  at  all ! 

Finally,  as  regards  the  reasons  for  which  Lord  Plunket 
"  vouched,"  and  those  put  forward  by  his  agent,  they  were  all 
after-thoughts — the  fact  being,  that  notice  to  quit  and  prodeas  of 
ejectment  were  served  before  the  greater  part  of  them  had  any 
origin  in  fact  whatsoever.  Thus,  the  first  notice  was  served  in  Feb* 
ruary,  1859,  the  '* notice"  itself  in  April — all  the  allegations 
beiu^of  a  subsequent  date.  Boyle  lent  me  his  cart  in  July,  1859  ; 
the  Scripture-readers,  after  attempting  to  tear  the  scapular  off 
Mrs.  Murray's  breast,  were  assaulted  by  her  son  in  August,  1859. 
Harrison  was  murdered  in  February',  18(>()  (informations  being 
sworn  against  the  bishop's  own  servant).  Thus,  we  see  the  value 
of  the  different  pretences  put  forward,  contradictory  as  they  are, 
as  a  justification  for  the  *'  hideous  scandal !" 

As  regards  the  letter  of  Lord  Plunket  to  Lord  Cowley,  is  it  not 
remarkable  that  its  very  second  sentence  is  a  misstatement  ?  He 
says  that,  **  according  to  the  terms  of  this  advertisement,'*  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans  was  *' to  accuse"  him  (Lord  Plunket),  etc.  Now, 
the  fact  is  that  the  name  of  Plunket  never  appeared  at  all  in  the 
advertisement,  which  merely  statoil  that  the  sermon  was  to  be 
•*  pour  les  pauvrea  Irlandais.^*  These  are  the  very  terms  in 
which  Lord  Plunket's  conscience  read  an  accusation  against 
himself. 

Like  Mr.  Adair,  Lord  Plunket  has  demanded,  and  obtained^  a 
large  additional  force  of  police,  three  a^idUioiuil  barracks,  in  hia 
property ;  and  so  far  from  being  required  to  pay  for  them,  he  ia 
actually  a  gainer  ;  for  he  is  paid  rent  for  the  houses,  one  being  a 
house  of  his  sister's — one  his  '*  mission  school, "  or  teacher's  house^ — 
and,  what  a  sad  lot !— a  third,  his  own  lodge  of  Tourmakeady. 
But  worse  even,  the  additional  }>olice  tax,  which  he  should  be 
made  pay,  as  well  as  Mr.  Adair,  is  levied  almost  exclusively  on 
the  unfortunate  j)eople,  his  own  lands  being — I  don't  know  on 
what  principle  <)f  law — exempted  by  the  Mayo  grand  jury.  In 
fact,  tnere  is  a  cordon  of  four  barracks  within  about  a  mile  of 
Tourmakeady,  and  what  to  do,  if  not  to  oppress  the  people,  no 
one  knows,  for  the  '* bishop"  himself  has  not  shown  his  face 
there  these  two  years  past— a  melancholy  reflection,  that  a  digui- 
tary  of  any  Christian  Church  should  apprehend  i)ersonal  violence, 
the  result  of  cruel  and  heartless  conduct ;  that  he  should  proceed 
to  that  conduct  guarded  by  a  posse  of  mounted  |x)lice  I  May  I 
not  ask  aqain,  sir,  how  long  is  he  to  remain  a  magistrate  and  a 
mitred  prelate  ? 

As  to  your  statement  of  "  wholesale  .evictions  being  hapi>ily 
extremely  rare,"  witness,  in  reply,  Partry,  Glenveagh,  Erris,  all  in 
twelve  months  or  so.  They  are  indeed  rare  in  comjiarison,  for 
the  work  of  extermination  was  well  done  at  once;  but  are  they 
not  still  of  too  frequent  occurrence  ? 

As  you  have  not  hesitated  to  give  public  expression  to  joJts 
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own  sentiments  on  the  subject,  may  we  not  expect  at  your  hands 
some  measure  curbing  the  power  of  such  men  as  the  Adairs, 
Palmers,  and  Plunkets  ?  It  is  idle  to  utter  barren  expressions  of 
•<  conmuseration  "  while  the  root  of  the  evil  remains  untouched. 
Partly,  £rri8,  Glenveagh,  may  be  repeated  to-morrow  in  eveiy 
district  in  Ireland,  according  to  law.  J3e  logical,  then,  sir,  as  yoa 
are  compassionate,  and  prevent  for  the  future  what  your  heart 
bleeds  to  behold, 

I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Patrick  Lav£LL£. 
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THE   WAR   IN   PARTRY. 


TO 

THE  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

Mount  Partry,  Mayo, 
Octave  of  (he  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  1860. 


Friends  of  Rkligious  Freedom, 

A  brief,  plain,  and  un varnished  statement  of  facts  relative  to 
the  case  of  Lord  Plunkct  and  his  Partry  tenants  is,  I  think,  most 
desirable  at  this  moment,  when  seventy  human  beings  are  made 
outcasts  by  him  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  This  I  am  now  going 
to  offer ;  the  fact<t  which  I  relate  l)cing,  for  the  most  part,  sworn 
and  uncontradicted  evidence  before  a  judge  of  assize  in  this 
counhr,  or  else  such  as  fall  imder  each  man's  senses,  and  may 
therefore  be  tested  at  any  moment. 

The  wholesale  eviction  of  so  many  creatures  would,  under  any 
drcumstances,  be  something  to  move  the  pity  of  any  man  not  bereU; 
of  the  instincts  of  humanity ;  but  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
Partry  evictions,  and  the  agencies  which  brought  them  about, 
aggravate  their  atrocity  a  hundredfold.  The  causes  were,  land- 
lord proselytism;  the  agencies,  the  landlord's  (a  bishop*s)  daughters, 
his  missionary  minister,  Scripture-readers,  agents,  bailiffs,  **  notice 
to  quit,"  and  **  process  of  ejectment."  Since  the  moment  the 
bishop  became  landlord,  he  let  loose  all  these  instniments  among 
his  tenants,  and,  as  you  shall  sec  in  due  course,  not  without  tern- 
porary  success.  The  majority  yielded  to  the  terrible  pressure; 
and  toere  Uft  unmolented ;  others  resisted,  and  were  turned  out; 
others,  in  fine,  were  putting  off  the  evil  hour  from  day  to  dafr, 
until  at  length  the  crisis  came  on  my  ap}K)intment,  and  no  altema- 
Uve  was  Uft  them  hut  snhmiitsion  or  eviction.  For  proof  of  all  this 
I  refer  at  once  to  the  subjoined  evidence,  and  beforehand  I  venture 
to  say  that  no  statements  were  ever  more  authentically  sustained, 
than  my  propositions  in  this  pamphlet,  viz.,  "that  Bishop  Plun* 
ket  has  uuscrupulously  wielded  his  powers  as  landlord  to  prose- 
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TcmrmakeMdr^  -anatr  Ids  ttspAtr^ut-Uw^  ^  Ptmkm  IUi>«Mv.     l>«i 

oUified  tt^  mart  bdoK  kim.  vatU  Im  Wdun^  tW  ocv^|\uit  x^f 
afi  the  tVo  To«rmik«adifts«  b<«>etojk«i>(  <tc««i>K^)  br  Hi'Mm^  »i\t*<^n 
prMpnoas  fuuhes.  Smbseiqiiecthr,  Im  ^wrcbftM^i,  m  t}»  Itw^m^ 
txred  Estates  Ccnut^  tbe  promty  of  m-Kicii  h)«  f  Arm  of  th^  'I\>^ir« 
makeadio  formed  rari.  mod  later,  an  adj\Hnin<:  ivn^m'H^  of  Mr. 
MooreX  of  Moive  Hall.  Tb«  famioe  «am«^  aud  >A')th  it^  an  aU 
know,  came  tbe  spirit  of  pr^^eaelytmii,  and  tht^  onAlauj^ht  «m\  th<^ 
people's  faith.  Lord  Plonket  biiiU  twv>  ackty^K  *iid  |^a\>^i  tKim^ 
at  ooce,  under  the  Irish  Chnrch  Mission.  Th^^rt^  wa«  a  natt^Mval 
8cho(d  in  another  portion  of  the  j^>j*rtY  |H»rohA«»^l  W  hi«  a»»tw. 
Charges  of  proselyti^^m  ircre  mtdo  against  Miss  rimtkt't— an  in» 
▼estigation  lone  and  laboriona  was  held— and  tho  aoh^nd  \>ms<sI  to 
be  under  the  ]^ational  Bt^ant  Miss  Plunkct  ^mrchawH^  U\o  liv^so 
of  it,  and  forth\rith  placed  it  under  tlie  ausuiivs  of  the  saino  *'  hi*h 
Church  Mission  Society  to  Roman  Oatholii^"  In  ih«»«t»  »k^Iuh»N 
there  were  tive  teachers— three  male  and  two  f<«mal<\  Wo  n>ay 
therefore  set  them  down  as  tive  distinct  si'UooU  -two  in  i^^\)w\> 
duff,  two  in  Drimci>ggy,  and  one  in  Newh^wn.  The  latti^r,  ti'oiu 
the  outset,  was  a  i>crfcct  failure,  as  the  bishop  Imd  not  pim'hnsvhi 
that  portion  of  the  proprty  on  which  it  wns  Imilt  -  st»  muoh  n 
failure,  indeetl,  that  on  my  ap|Muutmeut  to  l*nrtry»  In  (>otolH»i\ 
1858,  I  found  only  ono  Catholio  child  in  atteuilant^  thcrt>,  nud  r«»i» 
this  attendance,  so  far  from  i^ayin^,  ho  reoelvwl  a  ftn*  of  two 
shillings  an<l  six  i>enco  a  m«mth.  \V\h  name  is  Manion.  tho  child  of 
miserably  poor  iwireuts,  who  aro  still  in  the  plaw,  Nlmrtly  HftiT 
my  appointment  he  ceased  his  attendance. 

But  the  schools  in  Lord  Plunkot's  own  proiK»rty  and  that  t»f  hts 
sister,  Catherine  Plunkct,  wore  no  failures.  In  <bto  ooursn  th»*y 
were  cramful  of  Cfttholio  children  ;  and  now  let  us  sen  tlii»  iu«mn« 
adopted  to  accomplish  this  end.  As  I  hnvo  said,  tho  Imillir,  th»« 
aceut,the  minister, tho  Scriphtro-roa<lor,  thobishon'sdauuhters,  and 
the  **  notice  to  rpiit,"  wcro  let  loose  on  the  trembling  tt'uani,  ntid 
who  could  doubt  the  rcsidt  ?  In  proof  of  this,  let  nie  now,  »it  onon, 
insert  the  evidence  of  the  biMh(»p'M  and  his  sister's  own  tiMmiits, 
and  those  evicted  by  them,  as  rocord<Ml  at  the  late  (Jalwny  trial  - 
**  Lavelle  c.  Bole  "—and  given   in  prcsonoo  of  tho   bl^bop,  his 
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daagbten,  his  minister,  agents,  bailiffs,  and  tiie  whole  staff  of  pro- 
selytizen,  when  not  even  one  of  them  dared  to  contradict  a  sinf^le 
statement  de{X)8ed.  .  I  pray  special  attention  to  all  this  evidence.* 

1.  Michael  Walsh  (an  evicted  tenant)  examined  by  Mr.  Blake, 
Q.C. — I  lived  on  tlie  lands  of  Gortfree  from  my  infancy,  as  did 
my  father  and  grandfather ;  I  left  about  four  years  ago  and  went 
to  the  lands  of  Bally )>aiinon  ;  my  landlord  in  Gortfree  was  Mr. 
Moore,  of  Moore  Hall ;  he  is  not  the  owner  of  the  lands  now  ; 
Lord  Plunket  is  the  landlord,  and  he  came  into  possession  about 
the  time  I  left ;  I  had  a  crop  on  the  fann  when  i  left  it ;  I  then 
went  to  live  on  another  holding  Jjord  Plunket  gave  me ;  I  am  not 
living  there  now ;  I  left  it  about  two  years  ago ;  it  was  Lord 
Plunket^s  land ;  }K>8se38ion  was  demandea  from  me  several  times 
by  a  baili£E^  Robert  Holmes,  and  by  Mr.  Faulkner ;  we  were  left 
in  fur  twelve  months  after  possession  was  first  demanded,  for  my 
father  was  dying,  and  Lord  Plunket  would  not  turn  us  out  until 
he  die<l ;  I  have  two  children ;  I  have  not  sent  either  of  them  to 
those  schools. 

Mr.  Blake,  Q.C. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  any  person  go  to  yon 
with  respect  to  sending  them  to  those  schools  ?  A  Scrii)tu re-reader 
came  and  asked  me  to  carry  my  child  to  school,  and  tnat  I  would 
not  be  turned  out ;  I  refused,  and  was  evicted. 

2.  John  Prendergast  (one  who  had  yielded),  an  Lish  witness, 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Morris,  through  an  internreter — I  live  in 
the  mountains  of  Partry ;  I  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend ;  I 
have  a  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  Hon.  Mis3  Plunket ;  I  am  a 
tenant  of  his  lordship ;  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  go  to  Mass,  and  that 
is  tlie  way  I  intend  to  bring  up  my  children  ;  the  minister  and 
Miss  Plunket  ])aid  me  a  visit  one  day ;  I  saw  them  coming,  and  I 
put  a  basket  over  a  box  and  stood  behind  it  to  screen  myself;  the 
minister  came  in  and  found  me  out ;  he  told  me  the  lady.  Miss 
Plunket,  was  waiting  at  the  door  for  me ;  she  asked  me  would  I 
scud  my  children  to  school ;  I  said  I  would  not ;  that  was  about 
a  year  ago ;  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  I  think  it  was  before 
May -day  ;  I  got  a  notice  to  put  me  out  of  the  farm  ;  I  sent  my 
children  to  the  school ;  I  was  afraid,  for  I  had  a  long,  weak 
family ;  I  took  them  from  the  school ;  after  that,  a  bit  I  eat  didn*t 
do  me  good,  and  I  knew  I  had  been  acting  contrary  to  my  con- 
science and  to  God. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Robinson,  Q.C. — I  never  took  a  stone 
off  Miss  Plunket*s  house ;  I  was  not  there,  but  my  horse  and  cart 
was,  and  my  son  was  with  it. 

•  Tills  evidence  was  given  in  an  action  for  libel  taken  by  Father  Larellc  aptinst 
Mr.  Bole,  editor  of  the  JJayo  Constitution.  The  case  arose  out  of  the  Partry 
proselytijjm.  Mr.  Bole  ju«>tifle(l  his  libels  on  Mr.  Lavello  by  allepng  that  ilr. 
J-ivellc  libelled  Lord  I'lu:iket  aiul  his  family:  aiid  Mr.  Lavclle,  in  reply,  pro- 
(Incetl  the  >i.\ty-.soven  witncsKCs  to  prove  that  ho  did  not  lil>ol  Lord  1  iunkct,  but 
tlrat  all  ho  had  ever  written  about  liis  prowlyrtsm  was  TRUE,  as  the  evidence 
evt^ntually  proved.  The  case  occupied  six  days,  and  created  the  gi-eate«t  excite- 
ment.   The  jury,  being  a  mixed  one,  diiiagrecd. 
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Did  the  agent,  Mr.  Faulkner,  tell  yo«  that  the  reason  you 
ceased  to  be  a  tenant  on  the  propeorty  was,  that  you  were  conoecned 
in  removing  those  stones  ? 

Mr.  Morris  objected  to  the  qneetion. 

Court — Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  agent  about  this  ? 
I  have  no  recollection  about  it  more  than  that  one  day  I  went  to 
the  office,  and  he  refused  to  take  my  rent  £rom  me.  He  never 
spoke  about  the  stones. 

By  Mr.  Robinson,  Q.C. — I  can't  say  whether  that  was  before 
the  ejectment  or  not ;  I  signed  a  paper  at  the  Castlebar  assizes ; 
I  believe  it  was  after  that  the  rent  was  refused  from  myself  and 
the  other  tenants ;  I  am  a  tenant  yet/  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them  ; 
ail  that  stood  as  good  tenants,  and  didn't  die,  are  tiiere  etilL 
{They  are  not  there  noWf  alas  1) 

By  Mr.  Mortis — I  was  served  with  a  paper,  which  I  gave  to  Mr. 
Blake ;  it  waS  a  notice  to  quit. 

3.  Sarah  Prendergast  examined  by  Mr.  Blake,  Q.G. — I  am  the 
wife  of  the  last  witness ;  I  know  the  Kev.  Mr.  Townsend  and  the 
Hon.  Miss  Plunket ;  Mr.  Townsend  often  visited  me  ;  I  know  the 
three  schools  that  are  in  Partry ;  I  have  eisht  children ;  Mr. 
Townsend  desired  me  to  send  them  to  the  schools ;  I  could  not 
keep  an  account  of  it,  he  came  so  frequentiv ;  Miss  Plunket  also 
came  to  me  about  it ;  it  is  two  years  ago  ;  I  do  not  recoUcct  how 
often  she  came;  I  sent  the  children  to  school,  and  took  them 
away  again ;  after  doing  so  Miss  Plunket  and  Mr.  Townsend  came 
to  me  again ;  Mr.  Townsend  said  thev  would  put  us  off  the  land 
if  I  did  not  send  the  children  to  school. 

Not  cross-examined. 

4.  Betty  Kavanagh  (one  who  had  jrielded)  examined  by  Mr. 
Biu-ke,  Q.C. — I  am  the  wife  of  Patt  Kavanagh,  who  is  a  tenant  to 
Lord  Plunket ;  I  know  the  Kev.  Mr.  Townsend ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  know  the  Hon.  Miss  Plunket,  for  when  the  lady  used 
to  come  to  my  house  I  used  to  go  and  hide  from  her ;  Mr.  Townsend 
and  one  of  the  bishop's  daughters  came  one  day,  and  wanted  the 
children  from  me  to  send  them  to  the  school ;  tiie  lady  also  asked 
for  them ;  it  was  Mr.  Townsend  told  me  what  she  said,  for  he 
speaks  Irish ;  I  said  the  children  were  not  in ;  she  asked  me  to 
send  one  of  them  who  was  within  until  evening ;  I  said  she  was 
ill ;  the  lady  took  up  tlie  child  and  told  her  to  put  out  her  tongue 
to  see  whether  she  was  sick  (laughter) ;  the  child  put  out  her 
tongue,  and  the  lady  having  looke<f  at  it,  said  it  was  worms  was 
the  matter  with  her  ;  she  then  asked  that  the  child  should  be  seut 
to  her  the  following  day. 

To  Mr.  Buchanan — My  husband  is  here  ;  we  have  a  reasonable 
holding  now  ;  it  belongs  to  Lord  Plunket. 

5.  Catherine  Moran  (one  who  yielded)  examined  by  Mr.  Blake, 
Q.C. — I  live  at  Cahereen  ;  Lord  Plunket  is  my  landlord ;  I  know 
Miss  Phmket  and  Mr.  Tcvwnsend ;  I  recollect  their  coming  to  my 
house,  about  two  years  ago,  several  times ;  one  day  they  came  up, 
and,  the  door  being  closed.  Mr.  Townsend  knocked ;  it  was  not 
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opened,  and  he  shook  it  open,  went  in,  and  asked  why  they  had  not 
opened  for  them  ;  he  then  asked  why  I  had  not  tent  my  children 
to  the  school,  and  said  I  would  be  sorry  for  not  doing  it ;  I  said  i 
would  send  them  when  the  other  tenants  sent  their  oluldren  ;  I 
did  send  one  of  my  children  there  for  about  six  weeks  through 
fear. 

6.  Catherine  Henaghan  (one  who  had  gelded) — I  am  a  tenant 
of  Lord  Plunket's ;  often  saw  the  minister  and  Miss  Plunket 
coming  to  the  village  for  children  ;  nsed  always  to  run  away  and 
hide ;  I  saw  him  one  day  coming  to  the  door  after  I  ran  away,  and 
knockioc  twice,  and  when  it  was  not  opened  he  put  his  two  hands 
to  it  and  forced  it  in ;  Miss  Plunket  was  outside,  leaning  against 
the  wall ;  then  I  saw  him  through  the  window  putting  ms  stick 
under  the  bed. — (Objected  to.) 

7.  Honor  Kerrigan  (one  who  had  yielded) — I  am  a  tenant  of 
Lord  Plunket's,  and  a  Catholic  ;  the  minister  and  Miss  Plunket 
came  one  day  into  my  house,  and  asked  me  to  send  my  child  back 
to  school ;  I  had  withdrawn  it  with  all  the  rest  before,  and  would 
never  have  sent  it  only  through  fear ;  I  refused  them,  and  said  I 
would  rather  take  a  bag  and  beg  than  do  it ;  the  minister  then  said 
I  would  have  leave  to  beg,  for  that  no  one  would  be  in  the  land 
that  did  not  send  the  children ;  he  said  this  after  he  spoke  to  the 
lady ;  I  believe  he  told  me  in  Irish  what  she  said  in  faiglish* 

S,  Bridget  Prendergast  (one  who  had  yielded) — I  am  a  tenant 
of  Lord  Plunket's  ;  1  sent  my  little  bov  to  the  school  through  fear 
of  being  turned  out  ;  the  minister  and  lady  came  twice  before  I 
sent  it ;  I  hid  first,  and  used  to  tell  the  httle  boy  to  hide ;  the 
last  time  they  came,  Mr.  Townsend  baid  that  if  I  did  not  send  the 
little  boy  to  school  I  would  be  turned  away,  and  people  put  in  mv 

rlace  that  would  send  their  children ;  it  was  after  we  got  ''notice 
sent  the  little  boy  to  school. 

By  Mr.  Whiteside,  Q.C.— Mv  husband  is  at  home,  and  we  «re 
all  well ;  I  paid  the  last  November  rent 

9.  Several  other  witnesses,  tenants  on  different  townlands,  were 
examined,  and  proved  other  instances  of  the  same  character,  of  the 
visits  of  Mr.  Townsend  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Plunket  to  them,  re* 
garding  the  cliildren,  the  schoolR,  the  services  of  notices  to  quit, 
and  threats  if  they  failed  to  do  what  they  were  told.  One  of  the 
women  stated  that  her  husband  wan  not  examined,  because  the 
men  used  to  be  at  work  when  the  visitors  came  to  the  house.  On 
cross-examination,  she  Baid  a  great  number  of  them  had  gone  to 
town  together,  and  Father  Lavelle  told  them  to  do  what  was  rights 
and  no  more  ;  that  was  all  he  said. 

10.  Mrs.  Gibbons  (who  had  evaded),  a  very  respectable  looking 
woman,  de|x)8ed  th«it  her  husband  is  dead,  and  she  holds  his  land; 
Mr.  Townsend  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Plunket  came  to  her  house 
several  tiuicfl,  but  she  always  went  out  and  took  her  children 
along  with  her,  for  she  did  not  want  to  let  them  go  to  the  school  ; 
one  day  the  reverend  pentleman  and  the  lady  came  and  told  her  if 
she  did  not  send  her  chihlren  to  the  schools  they  would  get  other 
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tenants  who  wonld  do  so  ;  she  said  she  would  not  send  her  chil- 
dren there  ;  next  morning  the  agent,  Mr.  Faulkner,  came  to  de- 
mand possession. 

Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  Buchanan— When  the  agent  came  he 
fii-st  wanted  her  children  for  the  school,  and  then  said  something 
about  their  wanting;  to  get  the  village  8trii)ed ;  I  did  not  tell  Mr. 
Lavelle  about  the  matter,  for  he  was  present  that  moruiue,  and  he 
advised  me  not  to  give  up  possession ;  I  hold  the  land  stilL 

Mr.  Whiteside,  Q.O. — And  you  will  for  a  long  time,  after  that 
candid  admission.     Go  home,  ma'am. 

Mr.  Morris — It  misht  shorten  the  cross-examination  when  we 
admit  that  Mr.  Lavelle  advised  them  all  not  to  give  up  posses- 
sion, and  so  would  I. 

11.  Patrick  Coyne^ — I  used  to  work  for  Lord  Plunket  After 
we  had  all  taken  the  children  from  school,  myself,  and  Pat  Kelly, 
and  John  Coyne,  were  sent  for  by  the  steward,  and  told  to  cast 
lots  which  of  us  would  go  through  the  village  and  gather  the  chil- 
dren, and  bring  them  to  the  bridge,  for  Mr.  Townsend  and  Miss 
Plunket  to  bring  them  to  schooL  We  refused,  and  were  turned 
ont  of  employment,  and  told  to  go  home.  I  got  no  employment 
since. 

12.  John  Coyne  gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect  as  Pat  Coyne, 
regarding  the  dismissal  of  himself  and  other  workmen  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Lord  Plunket,  because  they  would  not  send  their  chil* 
dreu  to  the  Protestant  school ;  that  was  about  Christmas,  1858 ;  he 
previously  got  a  stripe  of  land  from  his  lordship,  which  he  holds 
yet ;  he  paid  the  last  November  rent. 

13.  Sarah  Walsh  was  produced  and  examined  by  Mr.  Blake, 
Q.C.,  to  prove  evictions  on  the  Hon.  Miss  Plunket's  lands. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Fitzgibbon  objected  to  the  evidence,  but  it  was 
received  subject  to  tne  objection. 

Examination  continued — Lived  on  Miss  Plunket's  property  six- 
teen years ;  about  four  years  ago  the  land  was  taken  from  her, 
but  she  kept  the  house  until  two  years  ago ;  Miss  Plunket  came 
to  her  three  times  about  sending  her  children  to  the  school ;  on 
the  May  following  her  refusal  to  do  so,  she  put  her  out  of  the 
land ;  Miss  Plunket  asked  her  what  objection  she  had  to  send  her 
cJiildren  to  the  school  like  eveiy  other  person,  and  she  said  she 
would  take  the  land  from  her  if  she  did  not  send  her  child  there ; 
met  the  lady  frequently  in  addition  to  the  three  times  she  came  to 
the  house ;  after  taking  away  the  land,  she  told  her  that  she 
would  let  her  in  again,  bulla  up  her  house  newly,  make  a  yard 
and  other  improvements  for  her,  it  she  sent  her  child  to  the  school ; 
did  not  do  so ;  Miss  Plunket  told  her  that  the  teaching  of  the 
priests  and  the  monks  was  that  of  the  devil 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Robinson — Her  child  went  to  the 
national  school,  bat  she  could  not  say  how  long ;  what  Miss  Plunket 
did  was  to  take  possession,  stripe  uie  land,  and  give  her  share  to 
another  person,  who  sent  the  children  to  the  school ;  sold  drink  in 
her  houae  for  six  yearn  ;  there  was  no  bad  conduct  carried  on 
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there ;  did  not  hear  that  comfiloints  were  mftde  of  it ;  she  WM 
sever  told  that  the  reason  she  was  deprived  of  her  land  and  hontte 
vraa  on  account  of  the  improper  characters  she  had  asuembled  there; 
Hhe  would  be  let  in  again  if  she  sent  her  child  to  the  school ;  the 
houfie  was  burned  since,  but  she  had  no  notion  who  did  it. 

14  Mrs.  Sally  Quinn  defioseil  that  she  had  the  pleasnre  of 
Miss  Plunket's  acquaintance  for  the  last  thirty-threo  years. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr.  Morris — Oh  !  never  go  beyond  twenty- five ;  that  is  the  limit, 
you  know.     (Laughter). 

Ejcamination  continued— She  was  a  tenant  on  her  lands;  her 
children  attended  the  school,  which  was  then  a  national  school, 
until  the  toachcr  became  a  **  convert,"  and  then  she  took  them 
away ;  Miss  Plunket  told  her  afterwards  that  a  great  many  of  the 
other  tenants  were  following  her  example  in  not  sending  the  chil- 
dren to  the  Scripture  lessons  that  were  given  in  the  scliool ;  she 
replied  that  she  never  would  send  them  there,  and  she  was  turned 
out  of  the  land  soon  after;  that  was  in  1853 ;  has  been  at  Moore 
Hall  for  the  last  four  years. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan—Is  not  a  turbulent  person  ; 
the  house  she  lived  in  was  the  same,  she  yxas  informed,  tnat  wa« 
afterwards  taken  down,  and  the  stones  of  which  were  carried  to 
the  monastery. 

Mr.  Morris — Oh  I  don*t  mind  about  that  now  ;  probably  there 
was  a  presentment  for  compensation  for  it,  like  for  the  monasteiy 
schools. 

15.  James  Costelloe  deposed  that  he  had  been  a  tenant  of  Lord 
PlnnkeVs,  and  was  turned  out  of  possession  in  November,  1857, 
after  he  refused  to  send  his  children  to  the  school,  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  land-agent  and  Scripture- readers;  he  wa«  |nH:)mified 
compensation  for  his  land,  but  only  got  £2  out  of  the  £7,  which 
was  the  valuation  put  on  it  by  the  valuator  to  whom  it  waa 
referred. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Robinson,  Q.C.— There  was  a  clod  of 
turf  flung  at  the  llev.  Mr.  Townsend  in  the  Main-street  of  Ballin- 
robe,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  shouting  amongst  the  crowd  ; 
witness  was  accused  for  flinging  the  clod  ;  Mr.  Townsend  came  to 
him,  and  said  if  he  would  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  he  wonld 
intercede  for  him  ;  witness  therefore  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  let 
out ;  on  his  oath  he  had  not  handled  the  clod  of  turf  that  day. 

16.  Pat  Staunton — I  was  a  tenant  of  Ix^rd  Plunket's ;  I  was 
evicted  because  I  refused  to  send  my  children  to  school ;  Holmes, 
the  bailiff,  told  me  if  I  would  not  tend  them  I  would  be  evicted  ; 
I  answered  I  would  not,  that  I  wonld  never  pay  Lonl  Plunket 
two  rents — my  money  and  mv  conscience  ;  I  w.i8  noticed  to  quit, 
and  possession  demanded  of  me ;  I  was  promised  as  much  as  it 
would  cost  to  put  me  out  by  law,  but  never  got  a  farthing ;  I  am 
now  under  a  ^ood  man,  Sir  Robert  Blosse. 

Cross-exammed  by  Mr.  Bnchanan  —  Was  never  spoken  to  by 
Any  of  Lord  Plunket's  x>cople  for  abusing  the  scholars  as  they  were 
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going  to  the  school ;  I  was  sot  told,  if  I  did  not  b^avo  myselt, 
aud  Jet  the  children  alone,  I  would  be  put  out  of  the  land. 

Patrick  Kavanagh  stated  that  he  was  a  tenant  of  Lord  Plun- 
ket's ;  that  three  years  a^  HolmoA,  the  bailiff,  came  aud  told  him 
if  he  did  uot  send  his  children  to  the  school  he  would  be  put  out ; 
as  he  was  afraid  of  being  ejected,  he  sent  his  little  girl ;  the 
others  would  not  go ;  she  remained  at  the  school  only  a  short 
time,  as  her  two  brothers  dragged  her  out  of  it ;  when  she  came 
home  every  evening  they  used  to  abuse  her  and  call  hur 
"jumper." 

Mr.  Morris — A  nice  feeling  to  cause  between  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Kobinson,  Q.C. — He  held  the  l^nd 
before  Lor*!  Pluuket  came  into  }H>s»ession  ;  his  i)art  was  8tri|>ed  to 
him  ;  ho  hohls  it  yet ;  no  ejectment  was  brought  against  him. 

Patrick  Goucannon  aud  other  witnesses  gave  evidence  to  the 
same  elTect. 

IS.  Patrick  Henchan  deposed  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
were  ejected  at  the  last  Castlebar  assizes;  he  holds  the  land 
under  Lord  Plunkct  still,  but  they  would  not  take  any  rent  from 
him  since  November  last ;  witness  was  brought  to  the  schoolhouse 
before  MLss  Plunket,  Mr.  Plunket,  Mr.  Townseud,  and  another 
master,  and  was  *' tried  '*  there  by  each  of  them  (laughter)  ;  Miss 
Plunket  asked  him  how  many  children  he  had.  and  ho  sxiid  six ; 
she  told  him  U)  send  them  to  the  school,  and  said  that  no  jterson 
would  be  on  the  estate  who  would  not  give  an  education  to  their 
children,  aud  send  them  to  the  school,  and  that  she  hxtd  been 
asking  for  the  children  for  fourteen  months ;  told  her  he  would 
not  go  against  his  conscience  and  his  creed ;  did  not  send  them  to 
the  Kcho(»l,  thank  God  (tears  in  his  eyes). 

Mr.  Bourke— My  lord,  we  have  in  all  sixty-seven  of  those 
witnesses. 

Court— I  suppose  it  is  the  same  evidence  all  are  to  give  ? 

Mr.  Bourke — Yes,  your  lordship. 

Court — Oh !  then  I  really  think  we  have  enough. 

Mr.  Bourke— Very  well,  my  lord.  Then  wo  will  examine  the 
reverend  plaintiffl 

Here,  tlien,  have  we  in  sworn,  solemn  attestation  by  eighteen 
witnesses,  uncontradicted  in  a  single  instaucc,  the  means 
employed  by  Lord  Plunket  to  proselytize  the  children  of  his 
tenautry.  We  see  that  incessant  visits  from  the  ladies  and 
minister,  etc,  etc. — threats  of  eviction — service  of  '"notice  to 
quit " — breaking  open  doors — hygienic  examinations  of  the  tongues 
of  children  alleged  to  be  ill — poking  under  l>ed8 — were  the  means 
employed  by  these  emissaries  of  the  bishop; — while,  alas  for 
honor  !  lying  excuses— running  out  of  their  houses— hiding  them- 
selves and  their  children— were  the  shifts  adopted  by  the  un 
fortunate  tenants  to  evade  what  to  them  was  next  to  death,  the 
sacrifice  of  their  children's  iaith.  These  were  only  eighteen  out  of 
Mucttf-Mven  witneHes  who  wero  present  under  subpcma  to  testify 
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to  niBilir  pi'iKJfwK^y  ia  icigiid  to  thtaMlvi&  Bat  9m 
ezamioatioo  vould  proloBg  the  trial  mMtmUlf  (a  trial  wl 
oeeapied  bz  dayv),  and  aa  their  crideDee  vovld  be  oaly  a  repeti- 
tioo,  in  their  own  regard,  of  that  alreadj  giTCB,  theeooittliiMighi 
it  might  be  dispeoted  with  bj  my  coaaentiag.  Nov  the  hwhop 
ipa#  a  lUtfMfr  to  eray  iingle  wyrd.  Hia  rery  preaeoce,  aa  he  aat 
beiide  the  judge  gtzing  dovnon  his  mfortima^  rictime  ordepead- 
anti,  while  t£ty  calsmj  aad  coa^cieatiooflly  gare  their  eridbaee^ 
might  be  eoongh  to  temhr  them  iato  sileaoe  or  wone.  But  bol 
With  the  fear  of  God  before  their  ejree — in  the  rery  lemiuni  oC 
their  landlord  and  his  sereral  agenta — they  depoaed  to  thoaa 
harrowing  details ;  and  though  challenged  again  to  explaia  hia 
condoct,  the  bishop  oereropraed  hislipa.  Himself,  hia  daoiefatera, 
fiister,  minister,  aeent,  were  snmmonea,  expressly  SMbp<gmaeii,  thai 
they  might  be  there  to  deny,  if  they  dared,  the  facta  sworn  to 
against  them.  They  did  not — for  they  oonld  not ;  and  thoa  judg- 
ment went  by  default 

There  are  other  lacts  which  hare  not  appeared  in  evidence,  but 
which  I  give,  with  the  names  of  the  fortieSb 

1.  The  minister  and  the  "  daughters  **  came  one  day  into  the 
house  of  Mr.  William  Caranagh  in  search  of  children.  Mrsu 
Cavanagh  saw  them  approach,  and  at  once  seized  a  child  of  beta 
that  hajfpened  to  be  within,  and  hid  it  Utween  the /father  bed  ami 
the  mat.  There  the  poor  child  remained  during  a  long  ooUoqny 
Ijetween  the  mother  and  the  missionaries.  When  they  at  length 
left,  the  mother  ran  to  the  bed,  extricated  the  child,  and  found  it 
livid  in  the  face,  and  nearly  suffocated ;  yet  the  poor  innocent^ 
from  an  instinctive  horror  of  the  schools,  would  not  utter  a  cry. 

2.  The  same  woman  kept  her  children  twelve  months  almost  ia 
a  state  of  nudity,  that,  if  caught  within  or  about  the  house,  they 
would  not  be  forced  to  schooL  The  effiect  of  this  was  that  their 
skin  became  parched  up,  withered^  and  scaly-like.  This  will  yet 
be  proved  in  evidence ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  any  one  who  ques- 
tions the  fact  has  onl  v  to  come  to  Partry,  call  on  William  (^va* 
nagh's  wife,  and  test  himself  the  truth. 

3.  All  the  mothers  of  young  children  in  Cappaduft  Miss  Plan- 
ket*s  pro])ertv,  were  obliged  themselves  to  assemble,  together 
with  the  children,  at  an  appointed  rendezvous,  and  thence  to 
conduct  them  to  school.  Two  of  those  had  to  carry  their  chUdren 
on  their  backs^  they  being  too  young  to  walk. 

4.  I  myself  saw  Dean  PluuKet,  on  the  4th  January,  1859,  with 
two  bailiffs,  going  to  the  house  of  Patt  Walsh  {Roe\  take  out  his 
daughter,  raise  her  over  the  fence  of  Lord  Plunket's  plantation, 
and  thus  conduct  her  by  a  back  way  to  the  proselytizing  school. 
I  swore  this  in  presence  of  Dean  Plunket,  and  of  course  he  dared 
not  contradict  me. 

5.  A  Scripture-reader  of  the  name  of  Donnelly  pursued  me^ 
one  day,  after  my  appointment,  into  the  housi  of  Patt  Kavanagh, 
acknowledged  that  he  did  so  to  prevent  the  parents  promising  to 
withdraw  their  children,  and  there,  in  presence  of  several,  caJlad 
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me  a  devil.  This  favorite  appellation  he  bestowed  on  me  a 
month  afterwards  in  the  house  of  Michael  Whelan,  in  my  own 
presence,  and  a  third  time  in  the  house  of  Mn.  Murray. 

This  leads  ns  to  glance  at  the  character  of  some  of  the  agents 
employed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  superintendent  of  the  proselytizing 
schools,  thus  deposes  at  the  same  trial :  **  Mr.  Lavetie  asked  me 
was  he  Antichrist,  and  I  replied,  *  No,  but  I  believe  you  to  be  a 
minister  of  Antichrist.'  I  still  believe  him  to  be  a  minister  of 
Antichrist. 

'*  Mr.  Morris— Do  you  swear,  sir,  before  the  court  and  country 
that  this  reverend  gentleman  (pointing  to  Mr.  Lavelle)  is  a  minis- 
ter of  Antichrist  ?     I  do,  on  the  principle  that 

"Mr.  Morris— Oh!  none  of  vonr  principles.  Yon  persist  in 
swearing  before  a  Christian  and  Catholic  world  that  a  Catholic 
priest  is  the  minister  of  Antichrist  ?  I  do ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
said,  '  He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me. '  Icuked  Mr,  Lavelle 
was  he  married.  I  knew  he  was  a  priest  and  unmarried.  I  was 
giving  proofs  of  the  apostacy,  and  quoting  from  St.  Paul,  fourth 
chapter,  when  he  says— [interruptedj.  The  object  of  the  Church 
Mission  Society  and  schools  is  to  briog  up  children  Protestants. 

'*  Mr.  Morris — And  is  that  the  school  to  which  my  Lord  Plunket 
there  (pointing  to  the  bench)  proclaims  to  his  tenantry  his  'earnest 
desire'  that  they  should  send  their  children  ?    Yes. 

* '  A  school  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  them  up  Protestants  ? 
Yes. 

**Mr.  Morris— Good  God  !  what  a  landlord  ! 

*'Mr.  Townsend — All  my  schools  are  under  the  Irish  Church 
Mission  Society  to  bring  the  children  up  Protestants." 

I  was  only  a  fortnight  in  the  parish  when  himself  and  another 
missionary  met  me,  as  I  was  returning  from  the  discharge  of  some 
parochial  duty,  on  the  public  road.  I  there  had  a  challenge  to 
controversy  flung  at  me  (the  bishop's  daughter,  as  I  believe,  looking 
on),  and  on  my  declining  the  honor  of  entering  the  lists,  Mr. 
Townsend  told  me,  what  ne  himself  has  sworn,  that  I  was  '*  the 
minister  of  Antichrist,"  and  then,  out  of  a  thought,  asked  me 
*^tDas  I  married. "  This  conduct  I  reported  to  the  bishop  the  same 
evening ;  and  next  day  got  a  reply  to  say  that  he  quite  approved 
of  it,  and  that  he  would  always  **  encourage"  such  a  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  ** clergymen  of  his  diocese." 

Such  is  the  cfa^acter  of  the  man  whom  Lord  Plunket  would 
have  the  instructor  of  his  tenants*  children —such  the  schools  to 
which  he  would  have  them  resort — such  the  conduct  '*  encouraged  " 
by  Lord  Plunket  himself. 

As  to  the  other  characters  employed  by  Lord  Plunket — one  of 
them,  a  Scripture-reader  of  the  name  of  Donnelly,  swore  in  Ballin- 
robe  and  Claremorris  that  he  himself  was  a  saint ;  having  called 
me,  on  the  other  hand,  on  two  occasions,  to  my  face,'  a  deviL 
Another  of  them,  O'Donell,  in  my  liearing,  and  while  he  was  de- 
manding the  children  of  William  Cavanagb,  told  Cavanagh*8  wife 
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in  her  own  house,  *'  the  Blessed  Vinrio  wm  a  sinner,  and  no  bettar 
tbau  any  other  woman  !  "    It  is  wiUi  snch  instnimentH,  aided  bj 
the  cn>wb:ir,  that  Lord  Plunket  would  work  out  tha  ^'oonYersioii 
of  his  Partr>'  tenants. 

Now,  Mr.  Titwnscnd  swore  I  was  the  minister  of  Antichrists 
In  turn  I  gave  the  following  evidence  : — 

*'  Uov.  Mr.  Lavelle— Ue  iheu  told  me  I  wae  the  devil,  and  pat 
out  hin  tou^e  at  me. 

**  Crossexauuued  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Fitzgibboo — I  never  spoke  to 
Lord  Plunket  in  niy  life ;  I  never  saw  anv  tenant  of  his  turned 
out  on  the  roa<I,  except  Tom  Thornton  and  his  family,  who  were 
thrown  out  with  their  bed  on  the  road  about  May  twelve- 
months ;  I  t>aw  them  on  the  road,  but  I  did  not  eee  any  one  in 
the  act  of  turning  them  out ;  they  made  me  weep  at  the  scene. 

*' Serjeant  Fitzgibi>ou — You  do  not  approve  of  the  doctriuee 
taught  iu  thoue  soho<.>ltf  ? 

•*  Witness— Of  course  not. 

'*  SiTJLant  Fitzgibbou — You  consider  these  doctrines  damnalde? 

'*  Mr.  Lavelle— Xo ;  I  Ix'lieve  them  to  be  erroneous  ;  but  I  would 
be  very  sorry  to  call  the  doctrines  of  any  Christian  community 
damnable  (bigns  of  approbation  in  court). 

**  SiTJeant  Kit/;^ibbou— Then  would  you  oonsider  them  anti- 
christian  doctrines? 

<*  Father  Lavello— That  question  is  equivocal,  and  I  therefore 
cannot  give  it  a  categorical  answer ;  please  to  explain,  Serjeant 
Fitz^iblM»n. 

** Serjeant  Fitzgiblum — You  must  answer  it,  sir!  are  these 
doctrines  antichriatian? 

**Mr.  Lnvelle  (to  the  court)— Your  lordship,  Ihavesaid  that  the 
question  being  of  an  equivocal  character,  I  cannot  answer  it  by  a 
simple  **yes''  or  *'uo;*'  let  counsel  explain;  I  shall  answer  it 
freely  and  frankly. 

**  Court  (to  Serjeant  Fitzgibl>on) — He  says  he  cannot  answer  the 
question  in  the  8hai>e  proi)osed  ;  so  you  had  better  explain. 

*'  Serjeant  Fitzgibl>on— Let  him  explain  it  himself. 

'*Mr.  L^ivelle— Then,  my  lord,  by  **antichristian  doctrines*'  he 
means  either  the  doctrines  (»f  Antichrist,  or  doctrines  not  taught 
by  Chrittt;  if  the  f«>rmer,  I  say  they  are  not  autichristian,  as 
those  of  no  Christian  Church  should  be  thus  designated.  If  the 
latter,  they  are— a.^,  of  course,  to  be  consistent,  I  must  maintain 
that  they  are — not  in  their  entirety  the  doctrines,  of  our  Liord 
(apjtroval  iu  court). 

*'  Serjeant  Fitzgib]>on— Are  they  then  Christian  doctrines  ? 

**  Mr.  I^avelle— Yes,  they  are. 

**  SiTJeant  Fitzgibbon — Are  thoy  eavlnij  doctrines  ? 

**Mr.  Lavelle— Not  iu  their  entirety — several  are.  lam  sure 
that  Protestant  lavmen  and  clergymen  believe  in  them,  and  I  re- 
B^K'ct  their  belief,  and  only  claim  for  my  own  a  similar 
resjMict  and  toleration. 

•*Do  you  think  the  persons  you  call  'jumpers'  believe  in  thoia 
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doctrine*?  To  aniwer  that  frankly,  I  mart  uj  I  think  the 
persona  vbo  go  Dnder  that  name  in  thia  country  do  not  ■inc«fel7 
beliere  in  them  ;  of  tho«e  who  go  by  the  name  of  '  jnmpeis,'  pa«- 
■ibly  aome  may,  but  ihey  are  very  rare  ;  by  '  jumper '  1  mean 
a  poor  person  nrbo  has  bartered  tbe  faith  be  believed  in  for  > 
different  faith,  for  the  aake  of  aome  worldly  advantage,  means  or 
money ;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  penons  '  jtunpera ' 
who  were  bom  Proteetanla ;  1  contine  the  tuune  to  a  penon  who 
was  once  a  Catholic,  and  tben  turned," 

In  October,  1858,  I  was  appointed  to  Partry.  My  fint  owe 
waa  to  soothe  dowu  the  feelings  of  Lord  FInnket,  and  by  sentle* 
neie  Mid  charity  to  bring  him  to  a  liberal  elate  of  mind.  E^r  thia. 
pnrposa  I  wrote  to  him,  on  tbe  llth  October,  a  short  note  begeing 
of  him  to  leave  the  poor  tenauta  lUttrty  to  bring  op  OMir 
children  according  to  the  rules  of  their  own  Cborch  and  of  their 
conscience.  In  a  few  days  he  sent  me  an  ambiguous  reidy,  in 
which  be  insimmted  that  the  people  /rerly  sent  their  chilaren  to 
bin  schools;  for  he  said  they  had  "chosen"  to  do  ao,  I  re- 
jinned  in  a  short  note,  expressing  my  great  satitfactjon  at  the 

rport  of  hia  lordship's  letter,  and  a  hope  that  the  letter  woold 
oiUy  "the  harbinger  of  peace  and  harmony  between  all  de- 
DMninations  in  the  parish  for  the  time  to  come."  To  thia  he  re- 
pUed,  in  prompt  hastc^  that  "  I  labored  nnder  a  miaappreheuiion 
aa  to  the  meaning  of  his  letter  ;  that  he  bound  hitnself  down  to  no 
particular  coarse  as  re(;arded  the  education  of  his  Catholio 
tenants'  children  ;  and  that  he  would  pnnue  the  same  Conrae  he 
always  did  1  and  wsatbe  beat  judge  of  his  own  affairs. '  He  con- 
clnded  by  aaying  that  that  letter  of  bis  should  terrrunate  onr  cor- 
lespondence.  However,  I  replied  that  "  my  apprehension  of  hii 
meaning  was,  that  he  left  bia  tenants  liberty  of  conscience — and 
waa  it  possible  I  was  wrong  in  that?"  Of  course  I  got  no  re[dy  in 
words  ;  but  I  soon  saw  that  I  did  "labor  under  a  misapprehension," 
for  the  daily  rounds  of  tbe  iriinister  and  tbe  bishop's  danghters, 
with  baili&a  and  Scripture-readers,  became  doubted  among  the 
villages  and  honses,  and  no  apology  would  be  taken  from  the 
parents  ;  the  fearful  altemntivo  being  sternly  left  them,  either  to 
tend  tilt  children  or  gail  the  land.  I  beg  to  refer  you  back  to 
the  evidence  in  Galway,  while  I  here  insert  the  ooireapondence  re- 
ferred to. 

Correspondence  between  Lord  Plunket  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lftvelle 
in  reference  to  the  proselytizing  schools  ;^- 

No.  I. 
"  To  the  Right  Rev.  and  Jilghl  Hon.  Lord  Pluniet. 

"Partly,  October  11,  1858. 
"  Mt  Lobc, — I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  yonr  lordship  on  k 
snbjeot  that  deeply  concerns  you  and  me,  and  many  of  the  Catholic 
iniuibituita  of  tail  pariah.    Being  now  entrusted  with  the  monl 
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Aod  fipiritoAl  training  of  iti  Catholic  popolatioii,  I  am  boond  to  feel 
a  particular  interest,  as  I  am  to  exercise  a  particiilar  vigUanoe,  m 
wnatever  apitertains  to  this  training ;  and  your  lordship  will  be  free 
to  admit  that  nothing  more  intimately  regards  it  than  tiie  education 
of  the  parochial  youth. 

'*  Now,  my  lord,  you  have  established  in  the  parish  schools 
conducted  by  Protestant  teachers,  and,  of  course,  on  Protestant 
principles.  To  these  schools  I  am  informed  [the  Unanis  thenuelves 
were  afUr  telling  me\  your  lordship's  Catholic  tenantry  are  coerced^ 
under  threat  of  eviction,  to  send  their  little  ones.  Some,  I  am 
told,  have  been  already  evicted  for  refusing  to  comply ;  some 
have  yielded  to  the  coercion,  against  the  promiitings  of  conscience 
and  the  dictates  of  their  religion  *,  and  several,  who  have  hitberto 
held  out,  now  find  themselves  in  the  cruel  alternative  of  cither 

S'ving  up  their  children  to  your  lordship's  teachers,  or  of   being, 
emselves  and  their  children,  driven,  helpless,  homeless  on  the 
world. 

'*!  love  to  think  your  lordship  is  not  fully  aware  of  this  sad 
state  of  things,  and  I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that 
the  poor  tenantry  are  visited  again  and  again  by  ladies  (of  whom 
I  wiHh  to  sj)eak  in  terms  of  |)erfect  rc8i)ect  and  courtesy),  and  com- 
manded, under  the  terrible  sanction  referred  to,  to  submit  their 
little  ones  to  the  training  of  your  lordship's  teachers.  I  trust  to 
your  lordship's  sense  of  fair  play— to  your  love  of  perfect  liberty, 
to  leave  the  children  of  your  Catholic  tenantry  to  the  training  of 
the  Catholic  teachers  provided  for  them. 

**  Keverse  Uie  case  and  circiunstances.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
exchange  positions.  Would  not  your  lordship  be  the  first  to 
reprobate  aod  denounce  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  force  a  Catholic 
teaching  on  the  Protestants  committed  to  your  charge  ? 

**  For  the  rest,  I  beg  your  lordship  to  accept  my  assurance  o£ 
being  disposed  to  cultivate  the  relations  of  Christian  charity  with 
your  lurdsliip,  and  I  once  more  trust  that  nothing  will  interfere  to 
prevent  its  growth  and  progresp. 

**  I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

**  Patrick  Lavblix." 

To  this  the  bishop  replied  on  the  18th,  in  a  polite  note,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  his  tenants  having  "chosen  to  send  their  children  to 
his  school."  The  re})ly  I  looked  upon  as  an  evasion  ;  but  I  pitched 
on  that  word  **  chosen,  *'  and  from  it  drew  my  own  conclusion,  that 
he  meant  to  leave  his  tenants  at  liberty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  rejoined  as  follows  : — 

No.  II. 

**  Partry,  22nd  October,  1858. 

**  My  Lord, —  With  much  pleasure  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your 
lordship's  reply,  of  the  18th  inst.,  to  my  communication  of  the 
1  Itb,    from  it  I  am  led  to  understand  that  it  is  not  your  lordship's 
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■widli  to  force  the  children  of  yoar  tensntry  to  your  loniUhip'i 
■choola,  and  tbat  bitherto  von  only  Kccamniodated  "thouwbo 
have  chosen  to  &v&il  tfaemselvea  of  the  benefits  offered  to  them  in 
tboae  schools."  With  the  ^isat  I  h&TS  nothing  to  do  ;  and  thii 
intimatiaii  on  tfas  part  of  your  lordship  will,  1  trust — 1  an  eonjS- 
denl—'be  tbe  harbinser  of  peace  and  good  feeling  among  ill  partiM 
in  this  parish.  Wo  all  wish  for  perfect  liberty  of  coiucieno«. 
Wherever  this  is  accorded,  peace  and  charity  ^erally  nrei^ 
among  different  religionists ;  wherever  it  is  drmed,  disorder  and 
teligioiis  rancor  are  tne  natural  f mita 

'Again,  my  lord,  I  tnut  that,  (or  the  fntnre,  it  shall  strike 
deep  roots  in  this  parish,  and  that  its  frnit  shall  he  loos  and  har- 
mony among  all  dominations  of  Chriitiani. 
"  I  have  the  honor,  kc, 

"PiTMCS   LlTKLLa." 

Here,  then,  hod  the  bishop  a  wide  field  for  that  "  open  palm 
Mid  gentle  pressure  "  expected  from  him  by  the  Timea,  Here  had 
he  an  ample  opportunity  of  retracing  his  s^ps,  or  rather  of  keeping 
his  peace  ;  while,  instead,  what  does  he  do?  He  sits  down  at  once 
and  writes  me  tie  following  curt  note,  to  aay  I  "labored  under 
t,  misapprelieDBiDD"  in  my  interpretation  of  his  letter,  and,  on  hia 
■ido,  putting  an  end  to  our  correapondence.     Here  is  his  letter: — 

No.  III. 
"  Tonrmakeady,  HoUymount,  Oct  29,  )8BR 
"Retkhisd  Sir,— I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  24th  instant.  Lest  you  should  labor  under  any  mis- 
apprehension with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  my  letter  of  the  13th 
instant,  and  suppose,  as  I  fear  you  do,  tuat  I  thereby  bind  myself 
down  to  any  restricted  coarse  of  action  as  regards  the  edncatioa 
of  my  Bomnn  Catholio  tenants,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my 
former  conimunication,  in  which  I  merely  state  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  penevere  in  tbe  same  course  of  just  consiileration  for 
the  welfare  of  my  tenants  which  I  have  hitherto  pursued,  and 
with  regard  to  which  1  feel  myself  in  every  way  fully  comiietent 
to  judge.  I  trust  this  explanation  will  reader  any  further  com- 
■pondence  nnneceasary. 

"I  remain,  to., 

"  Plukkit," 

Here,  now,  hare  we  it  under  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  bishop 
himself  :—F^Tst,  that  I  "labored  under  a  misapprefaeosion " 
when  I  interpreted  hia  first  letter  as  intimating  that  hia  - 
tenants  were  not  ' '  forced  "  to  send  their  children  to  ue  achooli ; 
Moond,  that  he  would  puraue  the  "same  couraea  "  healwa^idid  ; 
and  third,  that  this  eorrectioo  on  hispart  of  my  apprehenaiOD  was 
to  tmmoat«  ovr  correspondence.    Though  argouig  racli  a  eaM 
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would  leem  like  arguing  that  two  and  two  make  f our,  lot  me  mtkm 
one  or  two  reflections  on  the  whole  matter. 

Then,  either  the  tenantvenj<nred  the  liberty  I  aaked*  or  they  did 
not    If  they  did  —why  should  Lord  Plunket  iay  I  labored  mader 
a  **  miaapprehension  **  when  I  supitoaed  they  did  ?    If  they  did 
sot,  then  my  wlu^e  case  is  establiahed  by  one  eiroke  of  the  biahop's 
own  pen.     Bat  that  they  did  not,  either  before  or  after  thia  cor- 
reapondence,  I  have  sufficienUv  establiihed.     By  the  evidence  qf 
hi§  owm  tenants  I  have  shown  the  liberty  tiiey  enjoyed  previoiialy* 
By  the  same  evidence  and  the  conduct  of  his  daaghtera,  nephew, 
minister,  and  agent,  in  Drimcoggy  school  and  Gortnacnllen,  I  hare 
abundantly  established  for  the  time  aubeequent.     So  that*    ia 
reality,  the  bishop  did  pursue  the  same  course  (of  ^  just  conaide- 
ration  " ! ! !)  for  the  welfare  of  his  tenants  both  before  and  after. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  I  wrote  to  comjilain  of  the  condact 
of  the  minister,  who,  in  t\i*»  ]m1>lic  road,  called  me  a  minister  of 
Antichrist,  and  asked  me  wiis  "  I  married."  As  I  have  said,  he 
relied  that  he  quite  ajjprovcd  of  their  conduct !  ! ! 

Lastly,  on  Christmas  Day,  I  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter, 
which  I  hojxKl  might  soften  him,  or  produce  some  diange  in  his 
ftdbbom  resolve : — 

No.  IV. 

"Partry,  Christmas  Day,  185a 

**  My  Lord, — Contrary  to  an  intention  which  I  had  formed,  in 
accordance  with  your  lordship's  wish,  I  now  beg  to  address  yoii« 
the  great  day  of  peace  on  which  we  have  entered  suggesting  sach  a 
eoorae. 

"  In  the  name,  then,  of  the  heavenly  peace  announced  to  m  on 
this  blessed  day,  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  to  put  an  end  to  the  on* 
christian  war  carried  on  in  your  lordship's  property  nnder  tlie 
sanction  of  your  honored  name.     Your  tenantry  are  perseoated  for 
conscience'  sake,  as  no  others  in  this  or  any  other  kingdom  of 
Europe  are  at  this  moment.     Your  daughters  (whom  I  wiah  to 
name  with  all  consideration),   with  bailiffs,   Bible-readers,   and 
proselytizing  teachers,  are  goinc  about  harassing  the  wretched 
people  beyond  all  endurance,  for  tlieir  not  violating  the  sacred  law* 
of  conscience  and  their  Church  in  sending  their  children  to  the 
proselytizing  schools.     In   the  name  of  peace— of  that  God  of 
peace  whoso  birth  we  all  commemorate  with  love  and  gratitude 
on  this  sacred  day— let  this  have  an  end.     Y'our  lordship  would 
sacriiice  life  and  all  before  allowing  your  own  childreu — ^theae 
Tsry  ladies — to  be  brought  up  in  a  faith  opiiosed  to  your  own. 
Allow,  therefore,  the  poor  pe;isant,  who  has  the  parent's  heart  no 
lest  than  the  peer,  allow  him  the  natural  right  in  his  own  and  in 
the  faith  of  nis  fathers.    Allow  us,  my  lora,  to  enjoy  a  little  of 
that  heavenly  *  peace.' 

'*  I  have  the  honor,  eta, 

*'  Patuoc  Latxlli." 
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On  the  follmring  raornmg  I  get  that  letter  baok,  ligiiacl  in  tlM 
bishop's  hand,  "  rettiraed  ODOpeDed  "  I  1  I  Bnt,  u  certain  am  I  ■• 
titat  1  write,  that  it  hkm  optntd  by  toitubalg ;  for  I  found  the 
adbeiive  portion  of  the  envelope  broKeD,  and.  benidea,  I  vrat«  in  ft 
disgiiiaed  hand,  and  had  the  letter  poated  at  a  distance,  to  naka 
sure  of  its  reaching  its  destination,  oa  I  had  been  told  that  it  waa 
in  dnoKer  of  being  intercepted  if  known  to  have  COnio  from  me. 

But,  howerer  this  may  be,  abont  which  1  merely  offer  ut 
n[nnion,  that  letter  and  the  others  sufficiently  prove  my  aniie^ 
for  "peace"  and  "harmanT,"  and  that  for  all  the  heart- bnmlngi 
that  hare  since  been  created,  the  bishop,  by  "  pursuioR  the  sama 
conrse  he  always  did,"  is  before  Qod  and  man  responaible. 

However,  he  now  sees  tho  conetqutnra,  in  the  nniversal  cry  <A 
horror  and  indignation  raised  againgt  him  by  every  honest  man  of 
every  class  and  mind  in  this  conntry.  Such  was  the  manner  in 
wbicb  I  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  proselytizing  bishop — Bach 
the  way  in  which  he  met  my  approaches. 

Here  dates  are  all-important.  Be  it  remembered,  T  wrote  my 
first,  and  Vfry  tone^iating,  letter  to  the  bishop,  on  the  11th  of 
October.  1858.  He  replied  evasively  on  the  18th  ;  1  rejoined  on 
the  22nd,  expccssing  my  delight  "  that  thin  intimation  of  htt 
tenants  being  under  no  coercion  as  regarded  the  schools  would  ba 
the  harbinger  of  peace  and  good  feebng  among  all  parties  in  this 
pariah,  and  that  its  fmit  would  be  love  and  harmony  among  all 
denominations  at  Christians."  He  again  responded  on  the  Z9th, 
laying  that  1  labored  under  a  misapprehenaion  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  oE  bis  letter,  and  that  that  explanation  should  render 
any  further  correspondenoe  UDoecessary.  This  letter  at  aaat 
opened  my  eyee,  but  the  practical  commentary  It  was  then  actoally 
receiving  left  no  doabt  on  my  mind.  I  now  crave  attention  to 
what  follows. 

One  village,  Qortnacnllen,  had  hitherto  held  out  on  the  plea  of 
its  diKtance  from  the  school  ;  bnt  no  excoM  would  now  be  taken. 
Ifr.  Xowntend,  young  Mr.  Flunket,  the  daughters,  and  the 
agent,  aasemblsd  in  the  school  of  Drimcoggy  towards  the  end  of 
October,  1858,  sent  for  the  tenants,  called  in  each  aeinrntely, 
demanded  the  children,  and  were  refused.  They  were  then  and 
then  told  to  prepare  for  eeiclion.  f  Vide  the  evidence  of  Prt 
Henaghan,  one  of  the  tenants  then  assembled. )  .4.  few  dan 
later,  October  30tb,  the  s«ent,  bailiff,  and  daughters,  came  to  the 
vUlsge  itself,  again  assembled  the  parents,  demanded  the  children, 
got  no  answer,  and  then  and  there  did  the  amiable  "  apoatles  in 

K.ticoatd.  mimionary  ladies  in  crinoline  and  gauze"  (as  Mr. 
nrke  has  called  them),  order  the  agent  to  come  next  momins 
and  take  pnnHeeaion  of  the  land,  for  that  "  Lord  Plunket  would 
hare  no  person  on  his  land  who  would  not  send  hie  children  to 
the  schools."  Next  morning  the  agent  did  oome  and  demanded 
pooeision.  I  advised  the  people  not  to  gire  it.  The  ^ent  then 
■aid  something  about  "stnping  the  land."  This  T  knew  to  be 
the  iB«««t  suUevfng*^  and  at  once  said  to  him :  "Oh,sirl  if  yon 
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*'  LORD  rLmrKBT  AXD  HU  TOTA^TS. 

«<  Jtarck  15,  18601 

"  An  arrangemeot  of  a  very  satixfactory  character  lias  hmpjpOy 
been  entered  into  at  these  assizes,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  aU 
the  bickerings  and  annoyances  between  Lord  Plnnket  and  hii 
tenantnr  are  pnt  an  end  to  for  ever.  In  the  Keoord  Conrt  there  was 
for  trial  an  ejectment  against  one  of  these  tenants  (the  result  d 
which  mies  airty  other  cases),  and  in  which  a  content  for  judg- 
ment was  by  arrangement  entered  by  defendant's  counsel^  the 
counnel  of  Lord  Plonket  undertaking  that  it  shonld  not  be  acted 
on  either  against  the  defendant  or  any  others  of  his  tenantry,  Ida 
only  object  being  to  stripe  the  land,  and  not  to  disturb  or  evid 
any  of  them,  except  two  or  three  disorderly  characters ;  also  that 
he  would  not  seek  Uie  costs  of  those  pmceedinffn,  and  would  not  for 
the  future  permit  any  interference  with  the  children  of  his  tenantiy, 
or  require  them  to  attend  his  schools  in  Partry.  Counsel  on  botti 
pidcs  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  this  result,  and  his  lordship 
(Mr.  Justice  Hayes)  concurred  in  these  observations,  and  stated 
that  he  was  happy  that  these  proceedings  had  terminated  so 
amicably.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  arrangement,  and  for 
the  i>nrpo9e  of  further  promoting  harmony  and  good  feeling  in  tha 
dUtrict,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lavelle  came  into  the  Crown  Court,  and  by 
his  couHKel  withdrew  hts  prosecution  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodi- 
son  for  presenting  a  pistol  at  him  and  threatening  to  shoot  ham, 
and  a  nolle  prosequi  was  entered  thereon.— /Vee7Ma/»'«  Correfpou* 
dent:' 


**yLtL.  Qtirra's  litter. 
"  The  Partry  Cwte, 

"Conrt  House,  Castlebar,  Monday. 

*'  I  hasten  to  apprise  you,  and  through  you  the  public,  of  th% 
happy  termination  of  the  ejectment  proceedings  at  suit  of  Lord 
I'lunket,  against  his  Partry  tenantry,  pending  at  this  assizes.  Tha 
cases  have  this  moment  been  settled  on  the  most  fair  and  eqnit*- 
ble  terms  to  all  parties,  and  on  conditions  affording  gratification 
not  only  \xy  those  immediately  concerned,  but  also  to  the  Taat 
num1)ers  who  were  to  witness  the  trial  Lord  Plunket  arrived 
here  this  morning,  and  immediately  after,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Ilev.  P.  Conway,  P.P.,  Headford,  a  memorial,  signed  by  the  save* 
ral  defendants,  was  addressed  to  his  lordship,  praying  him  to  con- 
sider their  case,  and  not  to  evict  them.  I  am  happy  to  be  enabled 
to  inform  you  that  Lord  Plunket  received  tiie  memorial  in  the 
kindest  manner,  and  the  cases  have  teiminated  by  the  attorneys 
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for  the  tenttitto— namely,  Mr.  D.  E.  BUke  and  myselt — and  hit 
loTi!«hip'«  attorney  tigning  a  coDaent  for  jadgiDeiit  wiUiout  eoat^ 
his  lordship's  leadiDg  cottusel,  Mr.  Robinion,  Q.C.,  having  stated 
in  conrt  that  be  ir»  glad  to  find  that  the  tenantry  were  »o  well 
advised,  and  that  he  was  happy  to  say,  on  the  part  of  Lord  PloQ' 
ket,  that  he  would  not  evict,  out  of  the  fifty-nia«  ejectments 
hroiight,  more  than  one  or  two,  who  were  particiilarly  obnoiioua 
to  hia  lordship  (if  any).  Mr.  Blake,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  leading 
counsel  for  the  tenants,  eipresaed  the  pleasure  he  felt  that  tha 
cases  were  so  happily  terminated  through  the  timely  hiterreatioii 
of  a  kind  friend  of  the  tenantry.  This  kind  friend  woa  the  Her. 
Mr.  Conway,  who  nobly  sustoined  the  'Rev.  Mr.  Lavelle  and  hit 
people  daring  this  unequal  struggle.  The  learned  judge  congratn- 
uted  the  county  and  the  public  at  large  on  thia  amicable  arrange- 
neot,  and  hoped  it  wonld  be  the  means  of  restoring  peace  aod 
Bond  order  in  thia  connty,  and  said  be  was  sure  while  Lord 
Plunket  desired  to  maintain  the  riKhta  of  property,  he  was  aatti* 
fied  that  Lord  Plunket  would  diaoharge  the  daties  that  devolved 
on  turn  M  a  landlord,  and  wonld  act  coniiderately  towards  hia 
tenantry.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  excitement  and 
anxiety  felt  in  the  cases,  and  for  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  tenantry, 
hot  now  all  i*  tranqnil,  and  the  people  have  gone  home  happy  and 
rejoicing. 

' '  I  am,  dear  Dr.  Oray,  yours  sinoerely, 

"JouM  GBOnx." 


AvM  the  Mayo  Telegraph  qf  March  16,  1360. 

"  Mr.  Morris  (one  of  tbe  people's  connael)  informed  bin  lordahip, 
tliat,  happily  for  the  peace  of  that  disturbed  portion  of  the  county, 
a  most  amicable  arrangement  had  been  made  in  the  other  court 
dnring  the  day,  at  which  Mr.  J\i*tiee  Hayet  expreiged  hii  mott 
hearli/  approvai.  The  arrangaments  were  to  the  effect,  that  tht 
peo/iU  were  not  to  he  dittvrbed  from  their  holdingx  -,  that  they  be 
not  required  to  aend  theii  children  to  the  proaelytizing  schools  any 

"  Mr.  Morria  then  stated  that  troe  bills  had  been  found  againil 
tbe  Bev.  Mr.  Ooodison  for  aa  attempt  to  shoot  the  Kev.  Mr. 
lAvelle  ;  that,  io  conseqoence  of  the  turn  things  had  taken,  Mr. 
Lavelle,  in  order  to  complete  the  amicabie  arransenunt,  waa 
anxious  to  withdraw  the  charge,  and  let  tbe  prosecution  cease. 

"  Mr.  Amutrong,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  said,  from  the  ge- 
neral diiposition  manifested  to  restore  the  peace  and  harmony  lo 
nmch  wanted,  he  thought  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  best 
promoted  by  yielding  to  £ev.  Mr.  Lavelle's  re^nMt,  and  be  would 
therefoTe  oitCT  a  noile  proMqui. 

' ' " ■"  "~"  happy  to  say. 
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WM  brought  on  by  the  kind  offices  of  Father  Conway,  who,  m 
a  mediator,  was  occiipied  by  both  i^arties ;  and,  in  justice  both  to 
Lord  Plunket  and  Father  Lavelle,  we  understand  his  taak  was 
an  exceedingly  easy  one,  as  there  was  no  disposition  on  either  aide 
either  to  concede  too  little,  or  to  demand  too  much." 

Lord  Plunket*8  own  organ,  the  Mayo  Coiuititulion^  spoke  in  a 
similar  strain,  obserxnng  that  the  bishop  only  wanted  to  auert 
" his  legal  rights,**  and  complimenting  me  on  my  "good  senss** 
in  obtaining  the  nolle  proaequi  in  favour  of  Mr.  Goodison. 

Thus,  whatever  Lord  Plunket  intended  within  hit  own  mind,  it 
is  manifest  he  left  the  ])cople  and  the  public  nnder  the  impression 
that  **  peace  was  restored,"  and  that  a  new  card  was  to  be  played 
henceforth  in  the  mountains  of  Partry. 

Yet  this  very  '*  settlement,"  so  much  rejoiced  in  by  all  good  men, 
was  only  the  first  step  with  the  bishop  in  a  new  war  more  &eroe 
and  deadly  than  ever !  ! 

Such  was  the  excitement  created  by  the  ejectments,  that  men  of 
all  cree<ls  and  classes  congratulated  each  other  on  their  happpy 
termination ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  my  own  satisfaction,  and  in 
order  to  relieve  Lord  Plunket  of  pain  and  anxiety,  it  was  that  I 
went  into  the  Crown  Court  the  same  day,  and,  as  stated,  obtained 
the  noUe  proj^equi  in  the  cose  of  Mr.  Goodison,  a  thing  I  never 
would  have  done  had  I  thought  Lord  Plunket  would  break  through 
our  settlement.  But  I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  been  tricked. 
Three  days  after  the  assize,  Mr.  Faulkncn  the  agent,  came  to  the 
parish,  assembled  the  sixty,  tuld  them  they  were  now  in  Lord 
Plunket's  power,  and  that  seventeen  of  them  would  be  sniely 
evicted.  The  i)oor  people  got  alarmed,  and  I  endeavored  to 
appeajfe  them  by  saying  Lord  Plunket  would  not  break  his  word. 
Some,  however,  shook  tneir  heads,  and  said  that,  as  it  depended  <m 
his  wm'dy  they  had  little  hopes  of  being  unmolested.  Again  the 
agent  came — and  again  the  same  threat— and  again  and  again  the 
same  threat  from  the  mouth  of  every  bailiff,  Bible«reader,  and 
minister  who  jiropagate  the  Gospel  at  Tourmakeady.  The  event 
has  verified  the  *M)roken  pledge,"  and  this  moment  there  are 
wandering  through  the  mountains  of  Partry,  in  sight  of  their  once 
happy  homes,  seventy  human  outcasts  at  the  hand  of  this  Christian 
bishop— this  man  of  God— this  successor  of  St.  Paul !  1 1 

Let  me  now  offer  a  few  observations  on  these  evictions.  They 
took  place  on  the  21st,  22nd«and  23rd  November  last,  in  violation  of 
the  settlement,  already  alluded  to  as  having  taken  place  in  CasUelMUr 
last  March.  During  the  day  and  night  of  the  20th,  the  mUitaiy 
and  police  continued  to  ]X)ur  into  the  devoted  district.  The  mih* 
tary,  a  company  of  the  20th  regiment,  came  from  the  Curragh. 
The  police  were  summoned  from  every  part  of  the  county.  Sheriff 
and  sub-sheriff,  both  escorted  by  a  body  of  mounted  police,  made 
their  appearance  at  nine  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t 
instant.  In  an  hour  after,  they  led  their  army  of  destruction  knee 
deep  through  the  flood  into  the  remote  and  quiet  village  of  Derri- 
vina.    The  military  take  up  their  position. 


jrprotet 
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1.  The  theriff,  somiDniled  by  the  hoat  of  police,  adwioei 
t«>w»rda  the  bnuKS  of  Eilward  Joyc?,  nhoea  load  vu  itriped. 
HimieU  and  bi«  wife  and  four  Bhivcring  children  &re  standing  at 
the  door.  Reeistance  is  useless.  Just  u  ueelesi  u  thou  big, 
ciTital  teara  that  utri'am  down  the  mcither'i  pallid  cheek,  or  thooa 
cnea  ol  the  little  ones  that  are  echoed  by  the  surrouuding  hilU. 
Folice  are  placed  at  ench  door  ;  the  sheriff  enters  ;  the  occupants 

g>  oat  :■  the  motlier  with  a  acream  that  reocbei  up  to  heaven  ;  the 
tber  with  a  wild  (joze  and  a  curwi,  that  be  ever  attempted  to 
bring  to  justice  the    man    wham  he  r^arded  as  a   mnrdarer; 
the  three  Uttle  onea  clinging  to  the  fatbur'a  knee,  and  looking  up 
rotection  from  what  they  teei,  bat  cannot  know,  to  be 
;  and  the  infant  at  the  breast,  looking 

,  .    ,  „    e  (hired 

Jl  Churob  street),  is  cnllcd  by  the  sheriff.  He  id  turn  summona 
"his  men ;"  each  takes  up  hli  position.  Thug,  thurh,  claiii,  goe* 
the  crovbar.  and  cranh  ome  down  tbe  walla,  gable,  rooE,  and  all. 

2.  Off  and  away,  withi>ut  taking  breath,  to  the  house  of  Fatt 
Lally,  ahoit  lai'ii  fat  tlripnl,  aud  against  whom  no  man  ever 
thought  a  crimiual  charge.  Four  in  family,  himself,  his  wife,  and 
two  Tittle  ones,  are  staiidiDg  before  tbe  door.  The  same  cry,  the 
eame  anguisb,  the  same  prejiaratory  movements,  the  ume  crash, 
and  tbe  same  fate.  Thuir  little  effects  are  fiuug  au  the  dunghill. 
Who  will  hsTathe  courage  to  take  them  in  to-night  T 

3.  Back  from  this  tn  Tom  Lally's.  Be  and  his  wife  ar«  inaide ; 
the  sheriff  enters,  orders  tliem  out.  The  honse.  they  say,  is  theiia, 
they  built  it,  and  brought  stones  and  lime  many  a  long  uiile  across 
lakes  aod  through  inuuntaiiin  to  make  it  the  iteat  abode  it  ia. 
"No matter ; out,  out. "cried the  sheriff;  "Murjihy,  doyoiuwork;" 
and  Murphy  and  twn  niLire  of  "  bis  men"  seize  on  tho  wumao,  one 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  two  more  by  the  body,  and  thus,  my 
eyes  looking  on,  drng  her  like  a  dng  out  of  that  lately  happy  home, 
and  fling  her  on  the  lUin^hill.  Meautime  the  "police  "  are  called 
in,  and,  aided  by  half  a  duzca  of  Miirjihy'a  men,  they  seize  on  tbe 
man,  fling  him  un  the  rarth,  press  on  him  with  their  knee^  and 
carry  him  boddy  thniu^h  the  other  door,  and  fling  him  Itkewise  on 
the  mire  without.  lhei'«  tliey  stand,  the  husbandand  wife,  gazing 
at  each  other  for  an  instant — the  husband  pale  as  death,  oiid  not 
abletobreathc  from  the  violence  used  towards  him  j  the  wife,  InaTa 
woman,  cheering  hini  up  with  tbe  cry,  "  Thank  God,  they  cannot 
turn  us  out  of  htuveii  "  The  work  is  soon  over  there;  and  Tom 
Lally  is  told  that  if  his  little  stock  of  hay  and  oats  "is  fmind  in 
the  haggard"  to-ninrruu  ,  it  »ill  bescattoredto  the  wind.  Twelve 
months  ago  he  bid  off  Crump,  the  Scripture-reader.  Urumpthen 
UM  him  he  auuU  br<-ire  Iwelm:    montht  be  btgg'mg  hii  (Cruiap't) 

4.  Off  again  gn  the  "  legal  bui^lars."  Again,  with  a  devotioit 
worthy  of  a  better  i-^iise,  dii  they  wade  the  flooded  stream.  They 
croeatothehuuseof  -lobu  Boyle,  tnhoftlanduiaiitfripedtUid-wh — 
crime  waa  lending  me  a  cart.    Tbe  hou«e  ii  full  of  people.    J< 
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Hena^han.  lie,  it  was  alleged,  asRauIted  a  "  firrijifiifn  rimlar* 
He,  his  wife,  and  cliildren,  are  flung  out — down  came  tlie  nhte 
and  roof,  and  the  pregnant  tcoman  paaies  the  terrific  ni^t  oTaia 
and  bleet  with  no  coveriue  but  the  canopy  of  heareii ! 

12.  Lastly  comes  Patt  Murray.  Patt  s  son  loved  hiB  mother  M 
good  sons  ought.  The  Scripture-readers,  Donnelly  and  Mmimm^ 
came  one  day  to  Pattys  house,  and,  as  usual,  began  to  "  read  the 
wonl "  for  the  simple  mother.  Perceiving  a  scapular  on  ber 
bosom,  Donnelly  sprang  up,  ruHhed  u^ton  her,  and  thought  to  gftiM 
the  emblem  of  8U])erstitiou,  callins  it  '*  a  dirty  rag  that  ought  to 

be  cast  into  the  tire,  and  ]>ut  on  by  the  d 1'"  (myself).     The 

]>oor  woman  resented  the  outrage,  seizeil  a  candlestick,  and  w**^ 
the  intruders  fly.  Uer  sou  went  farther,  and  g^ve  them  a  few 
knockii.  For  this  he  8i>ent  two  months  in  gaol — and  for  *^*»*t  ji 
the  old  couple  now  flung  ailrift  on  the  world. 

Such  were  the  Partry  evictions  in  their  origin  and  circnmstasoea. 
Never,  i)erha[»s,  before  were  witnessed  scenes  of  the  kind  moie 
heart-rending.  I  pray  God  that  huch  may  never  again  be  witnened 
in  Ireland.  In  any  man  they  would  be  crud,  but  in  a  "biahop" 
they  are,  as  the  lUmescaXU  them,  **  a  hideous  icandal.** 

Lord  Plunket  failed  in  hU  cherished  attempt  to  proaelytiao 
wholesale  his  unfortunate  tenants.  lie  has  selected  tlie  victimaof 
his  diKap]>ointment.  Oldaue,  youth,  infancy,  widowhood,  orphan* 
age,  innocence,  have  all  fallen  under  his  revenge.  Let  ua  hope 
that  his  terrible  example  will  l>e  a  lesson  of  Christian  tdeimnoe 
and  charity  to  others  of  his  kincL 

They,  with  their  families,  made  in  all  ttixty-tiglU  human  beingt, 
flung  adrift  in  two  days  on  the  world*s  waste,  the  victims  of  m* 
tolerance  and  fanaticism.  Next  day  was  si>ent  in  evicting  the 
brute  beasts,  in  driving  the  cattle  ofl"  the  mountain  and  lands ; 
and  thus  ended  the  three  memtirable  days  in  Partry,  2l8t,  22nd, 
and  23rd  November,  18CU — Bidhop  Plunket  landlord,  and  Victoria 
Queen  of  England— Garibaldi  tighting  for  Ubertv  in  Italy,  and  a 
Protestant  bisho])  driving  Panist  tenants  out  of  their  houses  for 
their  faith's  sake  in  Catholic  Ireland,  under  the  free  and  '*glo» 
rious  English  constitution'*! !  ! 

LIST  OF  TENANT^  L-VTELV  K>aCTED. 

Ned  Joyce,         .  .         6  in  family,  land  striped. 

Patt  Lally,  4  in  family,          do. 

Tom  Lally,  4  in  family,          do. 

Ned  Mara,  «')  in  family,          do. 

K.R — He  left  the  house  that  it  might  not  be  thrown  down  on 
his  father's  head. 

John  Boyle,  8  in  family,  land  striped. 

Martin  Lally,  10  in  family,          do. 

Michael  Cavauagh,  7  in  family,          do. 

Patt  Murray,  .         5  in  family,          do. 

James  Henaghaii,  5  in  family,           do. 


"Widow  Lally,  4  in  family,  do. 

Michael  Ilen.'ieha!).  7  in  family, 

And  the  Two  Widows,        '3  iu  family, 
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In  *11  mxty-eight  ioiiIb,  the  greater  put  of  whom  *r«  roving  kbont 
•rer  since  in  Beftrch  of  a  pUoe  to  shelter  them  at  night. 

Alt  IhtM  UntmU  tuere  dutg  lerved  with  a  printtd  noticto/Ae 
bi»hop'>  "  eamat  deiirt "  fo  lend  their  ehildren  to  Ike  protelylamg 
tehoott.  They  never  heeded  it  he/ore  or  after.  Thes  have  iwn 
alieayi  lUadfiul,  and  they  have  now  paid  the  penalty, 

Martin  Latly  constantly  refiued  sending  his  youngest  child  to 
Bchool,  telling  Holmea  the  bailiff  liea  about  t£e  bof'a  age,  m 
though  he  were  too  young. 

Joho  Boyle  acted  a  umilar  part,  miUng  one  daaghter  impeno- 
nate  another,  and  thus  gettiDC  Holmea  not  to  serve  the  "  notice 
to  quit,"  wliioh  he  said  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

Michael  UavaiiBgh'a  daughter  told  the  same  Holmes  to  "latt 
cradle  and  all,"  the  child  being  so  young. 

Michael  Henaghan's  daughter  insisted  on  Miss  Plnnket  (Mary) 
that  she  (the  daughter)  was  beyond  the  yean  ot  learning.  The 
parents  made  oB'irom  the  colloquy. 

Patt  Lilly  sniimed.  Crump  the  Scri]>tare-reader,  when  the 
latter  would  fain  prove  to  hira,  twelve  months  ago,  the  "  abomi- 
nations of  Popery.  The  Scripture -reader  then  warned  him  that 
for  his  (  Lally  e)  obstinacy  he  would  be  glad,  before  twelve  months, 
to  beg  Cnimp's  jiardoii. 

Fate  Murmy'a  wife  and  son  resented  the  outrage  of  another 
Bible-reader,  Donnelly,  who  thought  to  «eize  her  acapular  and 
fling  it  into  the  fire.    Lord  Plunket  avows  that  they  ore  evicted 
for  molesting  the  Soriiptnre -reader  on  this  occasion, 
James  HenE^jhan,  ditto. 

TTiuB  the  refusal  to  meet  the  "  earnest  desire,"  with  the  oppo- 
dtiOD  to  the  personal  demands  of  the  bailiffs,  ladies,  Scrijiture- 
rtaden,  etc.,  has  met  with  its  full  retribution  in  the  luin  of  the 
unfortniiate  victims. 

It  miiet  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lord  Plunket  has,  within  the 
last  few  years,  rooted  out  all  the  tenants  of  (iortfree  and  Oor- 
teeomore,  the  two  nearest  villages  to  the  Catholic  church,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  single  Catholic  tenant  now  within  about  an  English 
mile  of  that  church  but  one,  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  he  is  "  noticed 
to  quit."  A  man  of  the  name  of  Staunton  h^  to  yield  up  itosses- 
eion  two  years  aj^o,  but  having  left  his  child  at  school  whCD  all 
the  others  withdrew  them,  be  has  been  imdiiturbod  ever  since, 
and  got  promises  of  land  when  the  otheis  would  be  evicted.  Not 
alone  "left  undisturbed,"  but  iup[)lied  with  pleuty  of  tilli^ 
land  and  the  grau  of  a  conple  of  cows.  Suob  ia  the  price  of  hia 
own  conscience  and  hia  child's  faith. 

/  now  leave  it  to  the  breatt  of  entry  honett  nmn  tii  Viit  empire — 
would  the  vaforltiaate  cietimi  lately  ilriptn  from  fhtir  honiet  he 
thii  day  ailhmit  a  roof  to  theller  theia,  had  thry,  too,  became  ' '  con- 
vert!,* aceordimj  to  tite  fathioa  of  Bithop  Plunket! 
Pnblio  opinion  haa  already  pronounced  its  decided  voice  against 


i=£.i?er*  c-T  CIS.  v.a£  ^  def^ni  ka  c« 
K^rar-^r    In  fac^  iber  f^eakvis^ 

Mcyj  C-.^jti^vzl:^.     ^^^  U/fr,  were  thei 

Am  to  th«  {c<tec-:«a  p  Tn  fonnrd  to  jaitif;-  tbc^  t&rr  nv  i 
OBce  lo  kHj.  »i?  /.-.-/rsKt^  At*!  ic  «e.y.o0«ins^^^.f3ry,  iLtt  thcf  a 
ccic  ces^T'  7  ti.e2=j«>ei^  &c.I  cicnvSct  their  rmhcrr. 

Tl=*.  1*1.  — "strijirg  tie  land*  vac  pot  fcwvd  iMk  i 
L^'fd  Pluske&'s  B'.uc«  curcTicg  Lis  "eavnest  desxv"'  to  tk 
tenactrv.  a£.d  in  Li*  aKoiT.tT  Mr.  Martio'c  letscr,  mm  *>**  xn^ 
of  pf':<et*i.i^. 

2ii<l. — TLai  vu  ftbac'ioced  l&tely.  and  a  nev  art  of  rRCezt 
form«d  r^der  li^s  OAcsal  of  Lis  krdxkip,  in  vhich  Uieiv  la  sdCJ 
word  al^a?  itripimj.     Let  me  subjoin  mt  own  voni«  : 

'*  To  t\«  E'Jitor  of  Ui€  Frttmam, 

"  Palace.  Toam.  ISHh  October,  IS60. 
••Sib,— I  have  obtervcd  in  your  paper  of  this  ooning  \ 
rrference  to  certain  eviotir.ns  vhich  are  aboat  to  take  place  en  nr 
prui<:rty,  and  with  resj^ct  lo  which  I  am  charged  by  yoor  cci 
respondent  with  **a  breach  of  fa.th."  I  feel  that  I  cannot  bettf 
answer  this  onfoanded  charge  than  by  requesting  that  yon  wi] 
pabliih  in  your  i»aj»er,  in  its  entirety,  together  wiih  my  letter  th 
accomiianyiDg  extract  from  a  pamphlet  which  has  just  lee 
pabliflhed  in  reference  to  this  very  ma'ter,  by  a  gentleman  vi:] 
whom  1  hare  no  personal  acquaintance.  For  the  truth  61  th< 
facts  contained  in  this  extract,  I  myself  am  ready  to  vouch,  aw 
am  wilhng  to  appeal  to  my  agent,  Mlicitor,  and  counsel  for  tfaei 
confirmation  ox  its  correctness.  In  conclusion,  I  take  thiy  op 
portunity  of  stating,  once  for  all,  that  none  of  the  eTictions  whicl 
are  abimt  to  take  place  are  connected  in  any  way  with  Um 
question  of  religion,  and  that,  having  made  this  statement,  I  de 
dine  taking  any  notice  of  any  further  misrepresentations  whicl 
may  apjKrar  hereafter  on  this  subject. 

*'  I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  serrant, 

"  Pluxkbt. 

^**  Kame»of  the  tenants  who  art  to  he  disposteued  on  the  1st  q 
November,  together  with  the  reasons  for  evicting  them, 

**  *  1.  Martin  LaUy, — Thin  man  burned  his  land,  contrary  to  the 
roles  of  the  estate,  of  which  he  had  been  served  with  a  copy; 
and  when  the  survejfor  went  to  measure  the  land  which  had  beea 
BO  burned,  his  sonn  interfered  with  him,  and  threw  his  chain  ovei 
the  ditch.  One  of  his  sons  was  convicted  of  aasaulting  the 
Scripturc-rcaflers ;  another  is  now  waiting  trial  on  the  charge  oi 
munlcriug  Harrison. 

**  *  2.  John  Boyle, — ^This  man  also  burned  his  l:ind,  contrary  to 
mle,  and  when  brought  before  the  magtstrates  for  doing  so,  he 


Ttxatiiraily  mminaned  Lord  Plonket  to  ftttend  at  the  BoUiiuobe 
pct^  MMdoiu  u  a  witnen  in  faia  defenoe.  Hu  ton  wm  canf^t 
neTmng  fifteen  he«d  oE  catt!«  on  bis  lordahip'a  ffrtm,  and  was  en- 
gaged with  the  prieeC  in  cartiiig  awaj  the  ttonei  of  Miae  Planket't 

"  *  3.  Michad  WReian  hu  tiro  hoIdingB,  oa  one  of  which,  oon- 
Inry  to  nile,  he  haa  placed  a  aob-tenan^  who  was  convicted  of  an 
assault  on  two  Scripture-readen. 

'"4.  SdiBardJv!/eebvnudlua]Kai,vidy«ia,Uotuiis»atti.moDed 
bia  lordibip  aa  ■  witneM  for  hii  defence.  He  wu  tried  on  a  groaa 
diargeof  perjuiyatthelaat  Boaizes,  bat  the  jory  haTingdiaagreed, 
he  i»  now  awtutiog  further  trial. 

■"S.  TAonxu iTiiilyiiinwilhialand,  Mtdnmunonedhialoidtlup 

"  '  6.  MiAad  Henehan.~Btait  at  laat. 
"'7.  Mary  LttUg. — Same  ae  laat. 

" '  8.  Uargartt  Dulfy,   >  Squatter*. 

■"10.  Jforiin  L<My,     ) 

"  *11.  PoU  Murray  wm  eonvioted  of  aenulting  the  Scri[itare 
Kadera. 

'  "12.  John  Prtndergatt. — His  sod  assisted  the  priest  with  hotM 
and  cart  in  removing  tne  stones  of  Misa  Plnaket's  house. 

'"13.  JVieAocI  CanonoffA  assaulted  one  of  the  Soriptore-reftden, 
■od,  contrai;  to  the  rule*  of  the  estate,  hsi  hii  ton-in-Ikw  living 
with  him. 

" '  14.  PaU  Lally  fJokn)  hmttd  his  lands,  ftnd  nunmooed  his 
lordahip  aa  •  witness.' " 

Let  Lord  Flnnhet  now  have  his  choice.  He  pat  forward  false 
reasons,  and  therefore  stated  what  was  not  true,  either  when  be 
pretended  the  STRIPING  in  his  own  ••rules,"  or  by  the  pen  of 
his  attorney,  Mr.  Martin,  twelve  months  ago,  or  now,  when  under 
his  own  hand  he  assigns  different  reasons.  Bal^  to  verify  the 
saying,  "  Mtnlila  ttl  iaiqiiila*  at  ribi,"  his  agent  Came  out  a  few 
days  ago  with  an  entirely  different  set  of  reasons,  which  I  beg  to 

"  To  the  Editor  oftht  Turn*. 

"Sir,— As  the  scent  of  Lord  Plnnket,  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  an  articlo  which  appeared  in  the  I'irnu  of  the  2Ttb 
insi,  in  which  bia  lordehip  ia  severely  criticized  forevicting certain 
tenants  from  bis  estate,  and  also  for  evicting  them  at  so  inclement 
k  >es8on  of  the  year  aa  thin  present  month  of  October. 

"The  writer  of  the  orticie  in  question  bos  entirely  misnnder- 
itood  tbe  reasons  which  compelled  Lord  Plunket  to  adoi)t  this 
ooQise.  11  vxu  not  to  ncover  Ttnt»,  or  becaose  they  were  default- 
ers they  were  evicted,  bnt  because  they  had  formedalawh 
Uoation  against  the  londlordand  other*  of  the  tenants,  and 
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they  were  indentified  with  a  syitcm  of  oatnge^ 
diansn,  perjury,  and  murder,  that  Lord  Flanket  was  diiveB,  i 
justice  to  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  teaaata,  and  for  thfl 
pvoiectioii,  to  evict  those  parties  off  his  property.*'" 


»-• 


Here  is  a  new  diBooveir  of  reasons,  quite  distinct  from  sfn^pia^ 

burning,  lending  carts,  having  one's  dau^ter  living  with  cm 
etc. ;  and,  in  reference  to  them,  the  Thmes  justly  aaya  : — 

^'Outrage,  conspiracy,  incendiarism,  perjory,  mnixlery  are  crime 
pnniahable  by  the  common  law  ;  and  if  his  tesantry  have  oon 
mitted  these.  Lord  Plunket  shoold  prosecnte  them  to  conviction 
but  hif»  agent  can  scarcely  mean  that  all — the  old  men,  womea 
and  children— are  equally  guilty  ;  and  yet  Lord  Planket  app&e 
to  all  alike  a  pUDishment  which  is  a«i  much  too  severe  for  the  in 
noccnt  as  it  in  insufficient  for  the  guilty.*' 

Such  is  the  Time4i'  ap]ireciatiou  of  this  third  set  of  reasons 
which  are  the  grossest  calumiiies  on  the  poor  creatures  evicted 
and  for  which,  I  apprehend,  the  writer  will  soon  have  to  accoon 
>>eforc  a  judge  and  jury.  I  now,  before  the  world,  challenge  Mr 
Faulkner  to  name  a  single  tenant  guilty  of  ''conspiracy,  inoen 
diarism,  murder,  or  perjury."  Yet,  he  charges  every  one  o 
the  unfortunate  people  as  guilty  of  them  alL  Was  ever  tb 
efFrontcry  of  assertion  carried  further  ?  Take  poor  old  Michac 
Cavanagh,  eighty  years  of  ace, — whom  did  he  outrage,  mnrder 
conspire  against  ?  Take  old  Widow  Lally,— when  did  e^e  retan 
from  l)cyon(l  the  scan  for  calling  God  to  false  witness,  or  get  thi 
royal  reprief  for  the  murder  of  her  kind  ?  How  daring  !  bow  im 
pudunt !  But  enough  :  his  own  contradictions  and  those  of  hii 
master  carry  with  them  the  scutcuce  which  every  truthful  mai 
must  i)ron(Mmce  agaiuNt  them,  and  that  is  conveyed  in  one  won] 
— ana  that  1  shall  not  write. 

Thin,  ]K.'rha[w,  may  be  regarded  as  very  strong.  But  really,  ii 
the  face  of  such  glaring  contradictions,  I  think  nothing  less  cai 
designate  the  pretexts.  Contrary  statements  may  be  all  false, 
Thry  cannot  ht  all  true  ;  and  when  the  same  man  commits  bimselj 
to  such  statementfi,  ho  must  abide  the  judgment  which  reason  and 
truth  ever  j)ron()unce  upon  them. 

Protebtant  opinion  ha8,  I  am  happy  to  say,  already  pronouncecl 
itself  on  this  Had  Rubject  Journals  whose  politics  are  as  \\o\ei 
asunder,  have  i)rocIainicd  the  same  judgment.  The  Times^  thai 
these  evictions  are  *'a  hideous  scandal  ;*'  that  they  remind  ''  of  a 
closed  drain  or  some  such  nuisance  f  that  the  bishop  had  rathei 
''  sit  down  and  die,  or  throw  himself  on  the  charity  of  his  diocese^ 
than  l>e  guilty  of  them  ;**  that  from  him  **at  Uaat "  was  to  b©  ex- 
pected "  an  o{K.*n  ])alm  and  a  gentle  ])re88urc,  not  a  heave  at  the 
pick-axe  and  crow1>ar,  and  the  cnnnblingof  walls  and  thatch  from 
which  some  old  couple  esca^K)  into  the  waste  around." 

*  The  airont  had  to  make  an  abject  apology,  and  pay  a  couple  of  hnndredpouadi 
cotta,  fur  this  libel. 
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Thna  the  Tima  (4th  Dea,  1860).  Mbj  I  now  be  parmitted  to 
inwrt  in  full  the  following  from  RtynoUU't  Jfewipaprr,  which  ia 
tilings  religions  aod  political  hu  not  much  in  ooouDOn  with  ths 
Timet,  but  which  boldly  »nd  honestly,  tboagh  stronger  than  I 
would  myself,  speaks  out  its  oiiinion  abunt  this  "  bitkop  bitrglar." 


"Tolhe  Editor  of  RtyaohU'i  yeatpaper. 

"  Sir, — This  is  rather  an  ngly  heading  (or  a  letter.  But  fot 
this,  tho  blame  must  rest  on  the  shoulilers  of  the  '  right  reverend 
father  in  God'  who  has  done,  through  his  tools,  the  deed  com- 
monly known  by  the  above  designation.  Burglary  is  generally 
nuderatood  to  mean  the  violent  breaking  of  a  dwalling-house, 
against  tho  consent,  and  to  the  peril  and  injury  of  the  inmates. 
The  implements  of  the  common  burglar  are  a  muik,  a  dark  lanteni, 
and  a  crowbar.  The  rieht  reverend  housebreaker  to  whom  I  now 
refer,  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  law  for  the  perpetration 
oE  his  burglary,  in  in  a  condition  to  dispense  with  the  mask  ;  and 
the  deeds  of  violence  being  done  in  the  broad  daylight,  itisobviona 
that  be  has  no  occasion  for  the  Inntcm.  Rat  the  crowbar  would 
appear  to  be  as  essential  to  Bishop  Flunket  as  to  Bill  8yke«.  So, 
ftt  least,  the  lri»h  newspaper*— who  have  published  to  the  world 
the  existence  and  achievements  of  their  consecrated  and  agioetoUo 
hotise breaker— inform  us.     Prom  one  of  those  re[iortB  I  tr^ucribe 


"  '  Partry,  Tuom,  Not.  21. 
"  '  While  I  write,  the  sound  of  Bishop  Plnnket's  crowbar  rings 
in  my  ears.  Three  houses  have  already  fallen,  and  the  house  of 
John  Bojie  is  this  moment  coming  down  with  n  crash.  It  would 
wring  the  heart  of  the  veriest  psgan,  the  sight  presented  at  this 
moment- juat  ten  minutes  before  a  beantiful  house,  now  a  mass  of 
ruins.  One  man  mado  an  attempt  at  resistance,  but,  of  course, 
in  vain.  He  and  his  wife  were  dragged  tike  busts  out  of  their 
neat  and  comfortable  bouse,  the  abode  of  their  fathers  for  Kveial 
generations.' 

"  Bishop  Plonket's  pretext  for  these  ontrogea  on  humanity  ia  m 
ridicolouB  as  his  doings  are  inexcusable.  Some  of  the  poor  people 
are  alleged  to  have  assaulted  tho  'Scripture-readers,'  These 
fellows  are  known  in  Ireland  as  'aonpers,'  becanse  by  means  of 
leap  tickets  they  endeavor  to  bribe  the  poor  Irish  into  Protest- 
antism. Now,  if  any  man  deserve  to  be  assaulted  and  kicked  out 
of  one's  house,  it  is  the  sanctimonious  recruiting-sergeant,  who 
attempts  to  make  converts  to  his  creed  by  appeahng  to  the  bellisa 
of  tha  needy  and  hungry  people.  Thii  oonduct  oa  the  part  of  tha 
Irish  '  father  in  Qod    luggeata  the  question— from  which  of  the 
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twelve  aposUes  does  he  trace  his  deacent  ?    la  it  from  any  of  ti 
eleven  who  went  about  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  world,  witi 
out  money  and  without  price,  and  laboring  for  their  daily  bm 
with  their  own  hands,  lest  they  should  be  a  burden  to  any  om 
Or  does  Bishon  PIunket*s  spiritual  genealogy  moont  np  to^  an 
originate  in,  tnat  twelfth  apostle,  whose  chief  distiDction  was  tin 
he  delighted  in  tilling  and  carrying  the  bag  ?    Be  this,  however,  i 
it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  condnct  in  this  matter  i 
the  breaking  and  levelling  of  the  bouses  of  the  poor  Irish  peaaai 
try,  is  calculated  to  fill  the  breast  of  every  well-wisher  of  th 
Christian,  and  cs])ecially  the  Protestant  form  of,  religion  with  ih 
most  serious  and  gloomy  forebodings.     If  all  the  bi&ho|«  acted  lik 
this  one,  we  should  be  perfectly  justified  in  arriving  at  the  ooo 
elusion  that  their  chief  end  and  object  was  to  make  Chriatianiti 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  every  humane  and  upright  person,  am 
abolixh  the  religion  of  the  Cross  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
Indce^l,  it  has  long  since  been  surmised  tbat  the  object  of  thoai 
who  first  established  Christianity  by  means  of  governmental  pit> 
tection  and  legal  pains  and  {tenalties,  was  to  deprive  it  of  ib 
heavenly  charactcnstics,  make  it  untit  for  the  social  and  monl 
amelioration  of  the  degraded  and  miserable  masses,  and  render  iti 
professed  teachers  the  tools  and  accom])lices  of  the  crowned  and 
coroneted   plunderers,  torturers,  and  enslavers  of  the   working 
classes.     Dean  Swift^  >»  ith  a  most  profound  and  accurate  eatimafea 
of  human  nature,  declaretl  that  the  surest  and  speediest  method 
for  abolishing  Roman  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  would  be  for  the 
government  to  make  it  the  established  religion,  and  thus  enable 
the  priest  to  maintain  his  pretension  by  the  aid  of  the  baton  of  the 
constable  and  the  bayonet  of  the  soldier,  and  appropriate  evoy 
tenth  pig  by  the  authority  of  ''queen,    lords,    and   commons." 
The  sagacious  dean  reasoned  that  the  disgust  inspired  by  thia 
coercive  sustenance  of  the  clergy  would  have  the  effect  of  alienat- 
ing the  i>cople  from  the  state  religion,  and  converting  them  to 
some  other  mode  of  worship.  Dean  Swift  reasons  from  experiencei 
He  saw  and  felt  that  Protestantism — because  it  was  the  religion 
of  the  state — because  all  the  physical  pains  and  penalties,  terrors 
and  tortures,  at  the  disposal  of  a  powerful  and  an  alien  govern- 
ment, were  em])loyed  to  uphold  it— was  made  utterly  abhorrent 
to  the  i>eople.     He  therefore  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
diabolical  means  which  had  rendered  Protestantism  a  stench,  a 
pestilence,  and  a  curse  to  the  country,  would  be  equally  successful 
in  bringing  any  other  form  of  faith  into  the  same  degree  of  min- 
gled detestation  and  scorn. 


''  Not  so  with  the  modern  bishops.  To  the  avarice  of  the  fendal 
prelates  they  add  the  cowardice  of  civilized  Sybarites.  They  ara 
violent  by  proxy.  They  rob  the  widow,  and  plunder  the  orphan 
by   crowbarred   bum-baili£&   and   cutlassed  constables.     They 
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break  and  level  the  hoiuea  of  the  ponr  and  the  helpleu  aader  the 

■anction  of  a  mammon-made  parliament  Under  pretanoe  of 
aenuig  God,  thoy  do  the  vilest  lervice  o(  SaUn.  Pnasr  pretence 
of  preachins  Ohriat,  they  rob  and  starve  thoae  for  whom,  on  their 
own  Bbowiog,  Christ  lived  and  died.  It  is  high  time  that  these 
ferocious  and  covanlly  prelates  o[  the  Plunket  species  should  be 
deprived  of  the  power  which  eiiahles  them  to  perpetuate  their 
atrocities.  The  Irish  EstAblished  Church  ii  a  disgrace  to  the 
British  nation,  a  acand.-il  and  insult  to  true  religion.  Nor  are  ita 
prelates  of  the  Lnrd  Plunket  species  likely  to  increase  ita  popn- 
larity  or  usefulness  by  making  their  authority  as  landlords  an 
iiutnimerit  fur  religious  persecution.  King  Bomba  of  Naples  was 
not  mare  the  enemy  of  the  human  race  than  some  of  the  Iriali 
landlords.  The  Irish,  poor  devils '.  are  taught  to  detest  Qanbaldi, 
but  they  have  as  creat  a  need  uF  him,  or  one  like  him,  to  rid  them 
of  the  twofold  vampyrism  of  plundering  prelates  and  absentee 
landlords,  as  the  late  Bourbon-robbed  natives  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

"  NORTHUMBBIAM." 

I  might  here  fill  a  volotna  with  eitracts  of  a  simi]*i;n«tiu«. 
But  let  the  CKt  speak  for  itself  and  for  the  "bishop^" 

I  have  now  done,  and  1  trust  the  fair  and  impartial  statement 
of  this  cose  befure  the  English  public  will  have  the  desired 
effect  of,  in  fiitnre,  preventing  Bach  terrible  scenes.  Englishmen 
would  not  tolerate  snch  work  in  England.  The  Welsh  lady  who, 
a  mouth  ogn,  attempted  to  coerce  her  tenantry  into  "supixirting 
the  Established  Church,"  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  the  attempt 
would  only  recoil  on  herself.  Let  the  poor  Iriah  tenant  be  treated 
-with  equal  consideration.  He  has  a  soul  and  conscience.  He 
loves  his  children  and  he  loves  his  faith.  In  this  country,  which 
has  a  "  free  constitution,"  will  he  not  bo  allowed  to  bring  up  those 
children  in  that  faith  !  or  will  it  he  left  in  the  power  of  the  land- 
lord to  give  aiich  practical  effect  to  bis  eamett  drrire  for  prosely- 


Plunk 


'e  giveu  in  the  mountains  of  Partly  ? 
Your  faithful  servant, 

PaTRIC«  LlVCLLB. 
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POPULATIOX  AND  TENXKE. 


Tup.  f-'llowing  remarks  of  Mr.  ThonitoQ  are  well  wortliy  of  renra 

duction  : — 

**A  nation/'  writes  be,  **in\y  Ipe  ]TC-emioent  in  i^wer  ao< 

^rran'kiir.  and  c-r|iially  disiiu^iii-h^il  in  the  arts  of  war  ami  rteao« 

iiativt^  i  in  In- try  ainl  inrcicn  couim«='rce  may  *'iij»i»ly  in  alMiniJanct 

every  r<<jiii-iie  for  ea^e  am!  luxury;  and  to  the*>e  <oiiil  materia]] 

of  <Mij«»yin-iit  may  be  siiperaiMcl  all  thi?  resources  of  literature  and 

Kci'-ij'j': :  still,  if  tlies:o  advaiit:.::*?  coiitriluite  only  to  the  hapninesfl 

of  a  f»\v,  wiiilf  the  many  a  p.-  Mink  in  Kulily  ami  mental  iiestitn- 

tion.  t)i<*  lot  of  such  a  i»e<)]»lc  is  any  thin  jjt  hut  an  enrialWe  one. 

With  all  their  civilization  and  refinement,  their  condition  wonid 

nrit  he  ill  exchanged  for  that  of  the  rudest  horde  of  wandt^rinc 

Tartar**,  whose  niiniliers  are  l»ettor  jirni^ortioneil  to  their  n^eant  oi 

RuhHiHtencc.     The  balance  of  h»[»jiiness  is  ai»{iarently  in  favor  of 

the  latter If  the  majority  are  wretched,  no  other  epithet 

can  |iroi>erly  be  afiplie*!  to  the  whule  botly."* 

**'i'hu  evil  from  which  Ireland  is  sufTerin;;  is  not,  proi^erly 
speaking,  scarcity  of  foo<i.  Quite  enough  is  annually  pnxUiced  for 
ttie  comfortable  maiiit<^:nance  of  all  the  inhabitants  ;  but  the  raia> 
fortune  is  that  most  of  the  latter  arc^  too  ])oor  to  buy  what  they 
require,  and  their  share  is  consequently  sent  abroad.  Jf  an 
increase  of  produce  were  to  tiike  place,  unaccomfKinied  by  an 
augmentation  of  the  earnings  of  the  working  class,  the  ]»rin*cipal 
effect  Would  be  that  a  larger  quantity  would  become  available  for 
exi>ortatioD 

*'  Henides,  it  is  not  f»reci8ely  an  extennon  of  the  field  emjdovment 
that  is  most  needed.  Large  as  the  num1>er  of  agricultural  families 
in  Ireland  may  ajijiear,  it  is  not  so  great  but  that  all  might  be  fully 
occupied  ujKin  the  land  actually  under  cultivation,  which,  if  equally 
divided  among  them,  would  allow,  at  least,  fourteen  acres  to  each. 

"Fourteen  acres  are  certainly  quite  enough  for  one  family  to 
manage,  and  one-third  of  the  quantity  would  enable  a  family  to 
live  comfortably,  and  to  pay  an  ample  rent  beside.'* 

And  he  then  thus  explains  the  radical  cause  of  Irish  rural 
wretchedness : — 

**  It  is  not  want  of  space,  then,  that  prevents  the  whole  of  the 
peasantry  from  being  comfortably  provided  fur— the  true  cause  is 

•  Thornton  on  **Orer-popiiUition,**  pp.  4-5. 
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tha  defectireDen  of  ths  tenure  by  which  luid  ia  held.  The 
greater  put  oE  the  teuanta  are  teDonta-at-will.  Uncertainty  of 
poasGssiun  and  exorbitant  rents  cmnip  the  cottiei'B  energy,  and 
rob  him  of  bis  needful  Buhaistenco  ;  and  the  former  cause  prevents 
the  larger  bolder  also  from  making  improvementa  and  from 
employing  the  labor  required  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  hii 
farm,  yothing  but  InuM  on  nuderale  oondiiiotu  ia  reqaiRite  to 
make  the  Iriah  cottage  fanzieia  happy.  At  preeent  they  are  a 
most  miaerabla  race,  bat  their  WTetchedneN  aiiseB  from  their 
beinff  rack  rented  tenoDta-at-will."* 

"If  parliament  interfere  at  all.  it  should  do  bo  in  a  manner 
likely  to  be  effectual— by  a  poeitiva  prohibition,  for  inatance,  of 
letting  tho  land  except  on  a  leoae.  Such  a  mennire  might  be 
antabte  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  tho  state  of 
a  critical  for  f^ntle  treatment,  and  where  the  anlva- 
a  whole  people  is  at  stoke,  punctilious  deference  to  forms 
■na  csremoniea  would  be  ridiculoDsIj  out  of  jilace.  The  un- 
oertatnty  uf  the  tenure  of  land  is  the  grand  cause  of  the  diiordeni 
by  whicD  IrGlund  is  afflicted ;  and  while  this  source  of  mischief 
ii  left  unabated,  it  is  vain  to  ha|)e  for  any  sensible  improvement. 
The  peasantry  are  quite  right  in  asaaming  that  some  degree  of 
'  fixity  of  tenure,'  as  they  call  it,  is  the  one  thing  needful  for 
them,  and  it  would  he  absurd  to  withhold  the  appropriate  remedy 
from  any  delicacy  for  the  sensitiveness  of  the  landlords.  Its 
a])plJcation  would  be  the  reverse  of  injurious  to  this  class  of  men. 
The  only  compulsion  to  which  they  would  be  subject  would  be 
that  of  disposing  of  their  property  to  the  beat  advantage  ;  and  if 
the  interferonco  implied  on  inability  on  their  part  to  manage  their 
own  aSoiiB,  a  salve  for  the  insiilt  would  be  toand  in  the  growing 
value  of  their  estate.  A  far  more  violent  invasion  of  proi«rty 
established  the  reputation  of  one  of  tho  mont  celebrated  Grecian 
worthien.  When  the  Athenian  lawgiver  was  invited  to  compose 
tho  strife  bctn-een  the  nobles  and  tho  commonalty,  he  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  the  burthena  of  the  latter  were  legally 
imposed  or  not.  Ha  merely  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  far 
too  heavy  to  be  btime.  and  then  proceeded  forthwith  to  lighten 
them,  and  his  '  disbiirthening  ordinance.'  which  gave  peace  to  bis 
distracted  countcy,  has  procured  for  himself  the  applauee  of  aU 
Bocceedinff  ogoa.  If  such  a  man  were  consulted  respecting  the 
■tate  of  Ireland,  he  would,  doubtless,  recommend  an  equally 
saramory  course.  He  would  assume,  as  his  premisea,  that  the 
people  must  live,  and  as  they  cannot  live  without  land,  be  would 
conclude  that  the  use  of  land  must  be  secured  to  them.  Unluckily 
3oIon  is  not  orcbon  of  the  British  nrliament,"t 

In  reference  to  this  legislation  of  Solon,  I  am  tempted  to  furnish 
the  following  from  Dr.  ThirlwaU's  lealTied  Historv  of  Greece, 
though  it  might  have  been  more  appropriately  cited  in  the  pre- 
vious  T«mariu  about  Gnece ; — 

■nonWD  HI "  Ovsr^opnlUlaa,' pp.  Ut-tCk  t/iU,  4M-). 
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'*The  government  had  long  been  in  the  handi  <if 
l>ear  to  have  wielded  it  only  as  an  instrument  for 
curiching  themselves. 

**  i'hey  had  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  class  whose  iodositiy  m 
employed  in  the  labors  of  agriculture  to  a  state  of  abject  dspes- 
deuce,  in  which  they  were  not  only  debarred  from  all,  but^  pediapi^ 
a  merely  nominal  share  of,  political  rights,  but  held  even  tneir  per- 
soual  freedom  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  were  frequently  rednead 
to  Mlavery.  Tlie  small  proprietors,  impoverished  by  bad  times  or 
casual  disasters,  were  compelled  to  borrow  money  at  bich  interest^ 
and  to  mortgage  their  lanus  to  the  rich,  or  to  receive  Siem  aoaia 
as  tenants  upon  the  same  hard  terms  as  were  impoaed  upon  uOae 
who  cultivated  the  estates  of  the  great  landholders. 

* '  The  laws  made  by  the  nobles  enabled  the  creditor  to  seias  ths 
pennon  of  his  insolvent  debtor,  and  to  sell  him  as  a  slave,  and  this 
right  had  been  frec^ueutly  exercised  :  numbers  had  been  torn  from 
their  homes,  and  condemned  to  end  their  days  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  master ;  othera  were  driven  to  the  still  harder  necessity  of 
selling  their  own  children.  One  who  travelled  at  this  time  throng 
Attica,  saw  the  dismal  monuments  of  aristocratic  oppression  scat* 
tered  over  its  fields  in  the  stone  posts  (5/>oi)  whieh  marked  tliat 
what  wa.s  once  a  property  had  become  a  pledge,  and  that  its  formsr 
owner  had  lost  nis  indet)endence,  and  was  in  danger  of  Mnlring 
into  a  btili  more  degrailed  and  miserable  condition. 

*'iSuch  spectacles  had  frequently  struck  the  eye  of  Solon,  and 
they  undoubtedly  moved  him  no  less  than  that  which  roused  ths 
holy  indignation  of  the  elder  Gracchus  against  the  Boman  gran- 
dees. 

"Those  who  groaned  under  the  tyranny  were  only  eager  for  a 
change,  and  cared  little  about  the  means  by  which  it  might  be 
effected. 

**  But  the  population  of  Attica  was  not  simply  composed  of  these 
two  classes. 

**  We  have  already  noticed  an  ancient  geographical  division  of 
the  country,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  determined  the 
pursuits  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  this  now  separated 
them  into  three  distinct  parties,  animated  each  by  its  peciuiar  in- 
terests views,  and  feelings. 

*'  The  possessions  of  the  nobles  lay  chiefly  in  the  plains.  As^a 
body,  tlicy  desired  the  continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  things* 
on  which  their  power  and  exclusive  privileges  depended.  But,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  were  among  them  some  moKierate  men,  who 
were  willing  to  make  concessions  to  prudence,  if  not  to  jasttoe, 
and  to  resign  a  part  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  possession  of  the 
rest. 

'*  The  inh.abitants  of  the  highlands,  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  of  Attica,  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  any  of  those  evils 
which  the  rai)acity  and  hard-heartedness  of  the  powerful  had  in- 
flicted on  the  lowland  peasantry ;  but,  though  independent,  they 
were  probably,  for  the  most  part^  poor,  and  had,  perhaps,  been  U 
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coDvdond  tiian  tiuax  neigbbon  in  the  diatribution  oE  poUliaal 

"They  ffenenlly  irished  for  »  ravolatioD  irhicb  vould  pUoe 
tbem  on  a  level  with  the  rich  ;  and,  uniting  their  canie  with  that 
of  the  oppressed,  the;  Mlled  for  a  thorouah  redrew  of  grievuice^ 
which,  thtj  contended,  oould  only  be  afforded  by  reducing  that 

'nequalitj  of  poawwiouB.  which  woi  the  source  of  dt^;!*- 

—  *  -I  them  and  Uieir  fellows.     The  men  of  th« 
■  Q  part  of  that  olass  which 

aubsisted  by  trade,  by  the  eierciee  oE  the  mechanical  arts,  and, 

'  -        ■   ■  ■     ■    -Bdaoaa- 

M  violent 

measures,  but  were  dealroua  of  a  reform  ia  the  convtitutioa,  which 
should  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  by  removing  all 
erouads  of  resaonable  complaint,  and  should  admit  a  larger  num- 
ber to  the  enjoyment  of  thiMe  righta  which  were  now  engnused  and 
Abused  by  a  few. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  wiser  nobles  now  regretted  the  blind 
eagemeas  with  which  their  anoestora  abolished  the  regal  diguity, 
under  whioh  they  might  still,  perbapa,  have  retained  their  power, 
even  if  they  hod  been  oompelled  to  exercise  it  with  great  modera- 

"The  people  in  general  Eelt  the  need  of  a  leader,  and  would  haT« 
preferred  even  the  despotic  rule  of  one  man  to  the  tyranny  of  many 
lords.  As  Solon's  establiihed  reputatioa  pointed  him  oat  the  penon 
most  capable  of  remedying  the  dieorders  of  the  state,  so  he  united 
all  the  qualities  whioh  could  fit  him  for  coming  forward  as  the 
protector  of  the  commonalty,  without  exciting  the  fears  of  tbe 

"Uis  task  consiBted  of  two  main  parti.  The  first  and  moat 
pressing  business  was  to  relieve  the  present  distress  of  the  com- 
monalty. The  next  to  provide  against  the  tecmrence  of  like  evils, 
by  regulating  tbe  rights  of  all  the  citizens  according  to  eqaitabk 
principles,  and  Siing  them  on  a  permaDeot  basis.  In  proceeding 
to  the  first  part  of  bis  undartaking,  Solon  held  a  middle  coutm  be- 
tween the  tivo  extremes — those  who  wished  to  keep  at],  and 
those  who  were  for  taking  everything  away.  The  most  violent  or 
needy  would  have  been  satisfied  with  uothiog  short  of  a  total  con- 
fusion of  property,  followed  by  a  freeb  distribution  of  it. 

"  They  desired  that  all  debts  should  be  cancelled,  and  that  the 
lands  of  the  rich  should  be  conSscated  and  parcelled  out  among  the 
poor.  Solon,  while  he  resisted  these  reckless  and  extravagant  de- 
mands, met  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  public  by  hia 
ditbtirthtmng  ordi/iaact  (Edira'xS'la),  and  relieved  the  debtor, 
partly  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  which  was  probably 
made  retrospective,  and  thus,  in  many  cases,  would  wipe  off  a 
great  part  of  the  debt ;  and  partly  by  lowering  the  standard  of 
the  siTver  oolnage,  so  that  the  debtor  saved  more  than  one-fourth 
in  evety  payment  Plutarch  {sol  15)  saye  ba  made  mioa  to  oontidn 
100  diacluna  instaad  of  73.     He  likewise  lelcased  the  pledged 
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